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PREFACE. 



It is a c^i^mon subject of complaint among amateur florists, 
that the direc^ons for the culture of flowers given in works on 
Gardening, are scattered through so many different volumes, 
and mixed with so many other matters, as to be of com- 
paratively little use to the possessors of small gardens. 
Having felt this inconvenience myself, it occurred to me that 
a dictionary of the English and botanic names of the most 
popular flowers, with directions for their culture, would be" 
useful ; and the result is the present volume. The botanic 
names are accented, to show on which syllable the emphasis is 
to be laid ; and every syllable must be pronounced, whether 
accented or not. When the accent is acute, thus : d, it signifies 
that the consonant following the vowel is to be taken into 
the syllable ; and when the accent is grave, thus : d., that the 
vowel finishes the syllable. Thus Anthyllis is pronounced 
An-thyl-Hs, and armli,ta, ar-ma-ta ; whue, as a proof that 
every syllable is pronounced, Ag^ve is called A-ga-vd, and 
Amphlcome, Am-fic-o-md. 

As this was the only one of my works in which any assist- 
ance was given to me by my late deeply lamented husband, it 
may be interesting to my readers to know, that he wrote the 
whole of the articles on Borders, Climate, Conservative Walk, 
? Draining, Edgings, Fences, Flower Gardens, Gravel Walks, 
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Hotbeds, Levelling, Planting, Pleasure Grounds, Reserve 
Ground, Rock-work, Seats, Shrubbery, Single Trees, Sowing 
Seeds, Tallies, Tan, Walls, and Water, and part of several 
other articles ; besides having read over and revised the whole 
of the first and second editions. 

The Appendix to the work was suggested by Lord Murray, 
of Edinburgh ; to whom I am under very great obligations 
for the valuable assistance he has rendered me, both by his 
own letters and by those he has forwarded to me from a lady, 
a friend of his, and from Mr. James Mac Nab, which have 
been of great use to me in affording hints as to the subjects 
most likely to be useful in the Appendix. 

Notwithstanding the large sale of the work (which has ex- 
ceeded twenty-five thousand copies,) it has never been stereo- 
typed ; but every new edition has been carefully revised, and 
descriptions of new plants and of new discoveries in floriculture 
have been added, so as to bring the whole down completely to 
th€l present day. 

J. W. LoUJDiON. 

Bayswatek, 

January Wtky 1858. 



PREFACE TO EIGHTH EDITION. 



HoRTicuLTXTBK like other Arts does not stand still, and 
perhaps it is more progressive than most ; for not a year 
passes in which improvements on existing plants are not 
effected at home, and fresh introductions made from abroad. 
Six years have elapsed since the last edition of this work 
appeared ; and the impression, though a large one, having 
been completely exhausted, the publishers finding that a fresh 
one was urgently demanded, confided its preparation to me. 
Well executed in the first instance, and carefully brought up 
to the time as each fresh edition was required, the task has 
been lighter than would have otherwise been the case. Each 
article has been carefully revised, and such additions made as 
seemed necessary as far as the limits of the work would per- 
mit ; by confining some subsidiary matters within narrower 
limits (without however omitting anjrthing of real import- 
ance), I have been enabled to do so without adding to the 
cost of the work, or, I believe, in the least impairing its 
usefulness. That it is free from errors I cannot affirm 
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despite of every care no work is — but I trust that these will 
be found of so trivial a nature that they will meet with the 
kind indulgence of the public, in whose hands I now leave it. 
That it may conduce to the cultivation of all that is beautiful, 
and all that is good, is the earnest wish of 



Chables Edmonds. 



Chiswick House, 

December, 1864. 
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ABELTA. 

A BETLIA.— C7apW/oZtacga!.— Thia 
•^ genus was discovered in China 
as long back as 1818, by Dr. Abel, 
in honour of whom it was named ; 
but it was little known in Europe, 
though several species were after- 
wards discovered, till 1844, when 
Mr. Fortune sent over plants of 
Abilia rupSstria, which he found 
growing among some rocks on the 
Chamoo Hills. It is a pretty little 
plant, with fragrant flowers, some- 
what resembling those of the sweet- 
scented Daphne, but not remarkably 
.beautiful. Another species {A, uni- 
fibra) is an evergreen shrub, with 
whitish flowers, which appear in July. 
It was introduced by Messrs. Stan- 
dish and Noble, in 1851, and seems 
hardy. There is another species of 
the genus, which was introduced in 
1842, under the name of Veahlia 
jloribimdc^ from Mexico, which has 
long rose-coloured flowers, closely 
resembling those of the honeysuckle, 
to which, indeed, it is nearly allied, 
but which are produced singly. The 
plant itself is a pendulous shrub, 
and it requires a warm greenhouse. 
It grows freely, strikes readily from 
cuttings, and flowers daring the 
greater part of the summer. 



ABUTILON. 

A'brus. — LegundTidscB. — The 
Wild Liquorice (A, preccUoritu) is 
a pretty climbing stove plant, which 
requires a strong heat to throw it 
into flower. The seeds, which are 
poisonous, are scarlet and black, and 
are sometimes made into necklaces 
for children. 

Abu'tilOn. — Malvhcece. — There 
is a very beautiful greenhouse plant 
called AbutUon striiUum, or Sida 
pictOf that deserves a place in every 
collection. It is a native of Brazil, 
and half-shrubby, with vine-like 
leaves, and bell-shaped flowers of a 
bright yellow, strongly veined with 
scarlet, which hang down on long 
slender stalks. The plant should be 
grown in a pot, a quarter filled with 
broken potsherds to insure perfect 
drainage, in a light sandy loam ; ani 
it should be trained to a slight frame ; 
or it may be planted in the open air, 
and trained against a wall or trellis, 
as it is nearly hardy, and only re- 
quires protection from frost. ~ It is 
sometimes also grown in a stove, 
where it flowers abundantly, if 
allowed plenty of moisture, though 
the whole plant is much wei^er than 
when grown in a cooler temperature. 
There are several very beautiful 
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species of this genns, some of which 
are generally found in the nurseries, 
under the name of Slda. One of the 
handsomest kinds is called AbHtUon 
vitifbliumy or Slda mtifdliOf from 
its vine-shaped leaves. It is a noble- 
looking shrub, growing about six feet 
high, with a mass of large purplish or 
lilac flowers. It is a native of Chili, 
and may be grown in the open ground; 
with a slight protection ; or in a con- 
servatory. The flowers are much 
darker.uuder glass, and sometimes 
become nearly white when the plant 
is grown in the open air. A . paonice- 
fidrUy'^hich. has been only lately in- 
troduced from Brazil, has its flowers 
of a deep rose colour. The best soil 
for it is a mixture of heath -mould and 
silver sand. Another new species, 
called AbutUon inslgne, has white 
flowers veined with crimson. All 
the Abutilons are subject to attacks 
from the red spider, and require 
frequent syiinging to keep them in 
health. 

AcA^ciA. — LegumiribsoB. — Most 
persons understand by the word 
Acacia, tall trees with pea-flowers, 
which are natives of North America, 
and quite hardy in the open air of 
England. These trees, however, are 
the Locust trees, or false Acacias, and 
belong to the ^enus Robinia. The 
true Acacias (which were placed in 
the genus Mimosa by Linnaeus) are 
what are called Wattle trees in 
Australia, with flowers like balls or 
spikes of down ; and, as tbey require 
protection from the frost in England, 
they are generally treiited, in this 
country, asgreenhouse shrubs. Above 
thi-ee hundred Species have been in- 
troduced, but only about thirty are 
in cultivation in British nurseries, 
and nearly al 1 these have been figured 
in the botanical periodicals. By far 
the greater part of the Acacias grown 
in England are natives of New Hol- 
land, and most of these are nearly 



hardy ; but some are from the East 
Indies and Arabia, and most of them 
require a stove. Nearly all the 
kinds are evergreen ; and the Aus- 
tralian species are very valuable in 
greenhouses, because they are in 
flower during winter. In the open 
ground they flower in March, April, 
May, and June. The following kinds 
are the most common of the Austra- 
lian Acacias in British nurseries : — 
A, armdta, a most useful plant for 
windows and balconies, from its har- 
diness, its compact, simple, dark- 
green leaves, or phyllodia, and the 
great abundance of its yellow ball- 
like flowers; A. alatay a curious 
species, with winged stems ; A. 
deeipiensy with small angular leaves ; 
A, diffusa, a dwarf plant with small 
flowers ; A. floribtmday flowers yel- 
low, numerous, fragrant ; A . hybri- 
dan very fragrant; A, longifdlioy 
with very long leaves, and the flowers 
not in balls, but in long close spikes ; 
A . pubSscenSy a very elegant species 
with drooping branches, bipinnate 
leaves, and the ball-like flowers dis- 
posed, in racemes; A, ptdcJiella 
major, flowers bright golden yel- 
low ; A . nigricanty with blackish- 
green foliage ; A . verticiUdtay with 
the leaves like spines, and disposed 
in whorls ; A, lophdnthay with bi- 
pinnate leaves, and long spike-like 
whitish flowers ; A, dealbdtay the 
A. affirm of some botanists, re- 
markable for the delicacy of its 
foliage, and the whitish bloom 
which covers its trunk and branches; 
A. itpectdbilisy remarkable for the 
immense number of its yellow balls 
of flowers, which is nearly allied to 
A. dealbd.ta, but requires i-ather more 
heat; A. virgatay about three feet 
high, branches slender, leaves entire, 
flowers in February and March, and 
desirable on this account; and A, 
melan6xylony the Black Wood, or 
Black Wattle of the Australians, 
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the dilated petioles or phyllodia of 
which look like leaves, with the real 
leaves, which are bipinnate, attached 
to their extremities. Of the other 
kinds of Acacia, the hardiest are A, 
accbtUhocdrpa, a native of Mexico, 
with pale pink flowers, and spiny 
pods ; and A, JulihrUsin^ the Silk 
tree, a native of Persia, and one of 
the most beautiful small trees that 
can be imagined; the flowers are 
like long silk tassels, and they vary 
from a pale pink or rose-colour, to 
a delicate lilac ; but they seldom 
attain perfection in the open air in 
England, for want of heat in our 
summers, though they are extremely 
beautiful in Italy. Of the stove 
species, the handsomest are A . spe- 
cidaa, A, grandifldraf A, Houstdni, 
and A. scdwlens; and they should 
all be kept in the coolest and most 
airy part of the stove. A . v^ra, thiB 
Gum Arabic tree, A. CdtechUy from 
the unripe pods of which is made the 
substance called Terra Japonica, and 
A. Sinegal, the Gum Senegal tree, 
are only interesting for their pro- 
ducts. 

All the kinds of Acacia require to 
be grown in siuidy loam, or in a mix- 
ture of sand, peat, and leaf -mould, 
well drained. They are generally pro- 
pagated by imported seeds (though 
some of the species have ripened seed 
in this country) ; and the seeds are 
sometimes two, or even three years 
in the ground, before they come up. 
To hasten their vegetation, they may 
be steeped in very hot water, and left 
in the water for several days, or in 
oxalic acid and water, and sometimes 
even boiled for a minute or two ; or 
a little bit may be cut or scraped off 
just at the scar on the seed ; and 
when prepared by any of these modes, 
they will generally come up in about 
a week or a fortnight. Acacias may 
. also be propagated by cuttings ; bu^ 
: as these are rather difficult to strike, 



they should be put into a pot filled 
with pure white sand, covered closely 
with a bell-glass, and then plunged 
into a hotbed. The tenderer species 
may also be grafted on A. dealbslta, 
A. loph&ntha, and A. melan6xylon, 
which appear to be the hardiest kinds. 
These three species will generally 
spring up again from the root, when 
killed down to the ground by frost ; 
and whenevei* this is the case with 
any plants, it indicates that the plants 
may be propagated by cuttings of the 
roots, which is frequently done with 
these Acacias. All the roots of the 
Australian species of Acacia smell 
like Garlic, and this smell is very 
perceptible on entering a room where 
any of these plants are kept, if it has 
been shut up for a few days. For 
this reason, when Acacias are kept 
in a greenhouse adjoining the living- 
rooms of a house, care shoi^ld be 
taken to give the house abundance 
,of ventilation ; and this is also very 
conducive to the health of the plants. 
They all require frequent washing 
and syringing of the foliage, as they 
are very liable to be attacked by 
insects, particularly the mealy bug 
and scale. If the scales are al- 
lowed to harbour on the (dd wood, 
the young broods issue from beneath 
them in vast numbers towards the 
younger parts of the tree ; the bark 
should IJierefbre be alwa>s kept 
clear by means of a brush with soft 
soap and warm water. 

AoA^ciA.— See Robi'ka and Mi- 
MO^SA. ; as plants belonging to these 
generaareoften called Acacia, though 
they diflfer widely from the true 
Acacias both in the structure and 
appearance of their flowers, and in 
their habit of growth. 

Aoa'nthus.— -4 canthacece. — Per- 
ennial plants, natives of the warm 
parts of Europe, two of which, A. 
mSlHs and A, spindsus, deserve a 
place in eyery collection, from their 
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stately appearance, and from the 
legend of their leaves having given 
the first idea of the capital of the 
Corinthian order of architecture. All 
the kinds of Acanthusrequire a sandy 
soil, and a good deal of room ; and 
they are idl readily increased by 
division of the root, and by seeds. 
The situations most suitable for a 
large plant of Acanthus are near a 
stone seat on a lawn ; at the foot of 
a block of stone introduced among 
rockwork ; or among classical ruins, 
such as those at Virginia Water, 
Windsor, &o. 

A'oABUS. — A genus of small in- 
sects or mites. A^carustddHuSy the 
red spider, is one of the most trouble- 
some of all insects to gardeners, par- 
ticularly in the bark stove, as it 
breeds in the bark. When first 
hatched, this little creature is 
scarcely perceptible, as its colour is 
of a yellowish green, and it spins 
its web on the under side of the 
leaves. As it gets older, it becomes 
of a brownish red. It has eight 
legs, and belongs to the spider 
fjEkmily; but it is provided with 
a kind of proboscis or i-ostrum, with 
which it sucks the j uices of the leaves 
it lives upon, and soon renders them 
sickly and of a yellow hue, by de- 
priving them of their parenchyma ; 
thus spoiling both fruit and flowers, 
as neither can. be properly nourished 
by the sap without the assistance of 
this green colouring matter of the 
leaves. It is very difficult to de- 
stroy this insect, as tobacco-smoke, 
and the other remedies generally 
used against it, appear to have very 
little effect. Sprinkling with cold 
water will sometimes destroy it ; 
but as the insect is generally pro- 
duced by keeping the plants too 
hot, too dry at root, and not allow- 
ing them sufficient air, the best 
remedy appears to be to set all the 
hothouse plants in the open ground 



during the months of July and Au- 
gust, plunging the pots in a bed nf 
dung, decayed leaves, or tan, and 
well ventilating and cleaning the 
houses while they are empty. 

AcHiLLB^A. — CompSsUce. — The 
plants belonging to this genus are 
known under their English name of 
Milfoil. Most of them have no great 
beauty, but they are of vety vigorous 
growth, and will thrive in any soil or 
situation, beai ing either smoke or cold 
without any visible change. They 
are also suitable plants for balconies 
or boxes, as they are not easily in- 
jured either by too much watering, 
or by being kept too dry. The most 
ornamental of the vigorous-growing 
kinds are Achillea tomentdsa, the 
woolly Milfoil, with yellow flowers, 
and A . tanacetifilia, with red flowers. 
Of the more delicate species, A. Gla- 
venncBy the silvery-leaved Milfoil, 
with large white flowers, is a very 
pretty little plant for rockwork. 
A. aUrea, which scarcely grows half 
a foot high, and has rich yellow 
flowers, which it produces in great 
profusion, is very suitable for edgings 
to beds and borders. All the species 
grow freely in any soil that is tolerably 
dry ; and they are all readily increased 
by division of the root. 

AcHiME^NES. — Scropkuldrina. — 
The plants belonging to this genus 
are, generally speaking, highly orna- 
mental perennials, with very showy 
flowers ; natives of South or Central 
America, and require artificial heat 
in Europe. They have tuberous 
roots covered with scales, and funnel- 
shaped flowers ; that is, their flowers 
have a very narrow tube, and a 
broad spreaiding limb. The first 
species known in British gardens 
was first called OyHUa pulckiUa, 
and afterwards Trevirdna cocdnea. 
It is a native of Jamaica, and was 
introduced in 1778. In 1841, 
tubers of some other species of the 
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same genus were sent to England 
from Guatemala, when it was dis- 
covered that the Jamaica species had 
originally been called Achittienes by 
Dr. Patrick Browne, who first de- 
scribed it ; and hence that name w«fi 
given to the genus. The derivation 
of the name is unknown, but it is 
supposed to signify a plant that does 
not like wintry weather. The first 
three of the following species were 
introduced- by Mr. Hartweg, from 
Guatemala, in 1841 and 1842 i—A. 
rdtea, with flowers resembling those 
of A. oocclnea, but longer and of a 
deep rose colour; A, longifi^ra^ a 
very handsome species, the flowers 
of which have an exceedingly large 
rich dark- blue limb, and a very 
narrow pinkish tube, the back of the 
limb being also pinkish ; and A . 
peduncuthtOj which has flowers with 
a larger tube and smaller limb than 
any of the other species ; they are 
orange and scarlet, marked with rows 
of crimson spots. A, grcmd^ra 
was introduced in 1843 ; in shape 
the flowers resemble those of A. 
longifldra, but the limb is a rich 
parplish crimson : this plant is a 
native of Mexico. A, muUifidra is 
a native of Brazil, introduced in 
1840, and has flowers resembling in 
shape those of A. pednnculd,ta, but of 
a most beautiful lilac, with a sort of 
fringe round the margin of the limb ; 
and A, hirHUa, introduced from 
Guatemala in 1843, has the flowers 
of a deep rose-colour, with a yellow 
mouth spotted with crimson, and in 
shape between those of A. rdsea 
and A. pedunoulata. A, pdiens was 
flrst discovered by Mr. Hartweg, in 
Mexico, in 1888 ; but unfortunately 
none of the roots which he sent home 
arrived in a living state. On his 
return to Mexico, however, in 1845, 
he was so fortunate as to discover the 
plant again ; and living plants of it 
reached England in the spring of 



1846. The flowers are extremely 
ornamental, resembling those of A. 
longifldra, but being of a very dark 
and rich purple, wiUi a tinge of crim- 
son ; and the edges of the petals being 
somewhat undulated. The roots, 
which resemble bundles of small 
scales, Mr. Gordon observes, in the 
Jowmal of the HotiimUurcU Society, 
should be separated, " at least all 
those scales which will part from 
each other freely, and be, as it were, 
sown on the surface of the soil in the 
pots ; the pots should be filled with a 
light fibry heath-soil, and a small por- 
tion of well-decayed dung should be 
mixed with the finer portions of the 
soil for top covering. The scales 
and crawn-ends of the roots, which 
sometimes will not separate, should 
be covered about a quarter of an inch 
in depth, and then the pots containing 
them should be placed in a melon or 
cucumber pit, or any other structure 
where there is a moderate bottom heat 
and rather moist atmosphere. " The 
young plants will begin to appear in 
about ten days, and when two inches 
high they should be transplanted. 
All the species requite the same 
treatment. When the stems die 
down, which they do after flowering, 
the tubers must be kept quite dry 
during the winter, or till such time 
as it is desirable to start them into 
fresh growth, which may be as early 
as January, and suocessionally till 
the end of May. Previously to their 
being placed in heat, the tubers 
should be rex>otted in light, rich soil, 
and the pots plunged in a hotbed. 
When the plants begin to grow they 
should be removed to a warm green- 
house, till their flower-buds are 
formed ; after which, all the kinds, 
except A. coccfnea and A. pedunou- 
lata, may be placed in a common 
greenhouse, or in a living-room, to 
flower. A. longifldra is by far the 
handsomest and the hardiest; and its 
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thickened roots are more like scaly 
bulbs than tubers. A. peduncul^ta 
and A. hirsflta have the peculiarity 
of forming little bulbs in the axils 
of their leaves, particularly if kept 
in a moist heat. The varieties which 
have been obtained from the origi- 
nally introduced species are ex- 
ceediiigly numerous, and many of 
them very splendid. When growing, 
they all require a moist but well- 
drained soil, with a humid atmos- 
phere of the temperature of between 
60° and 75** ; and they must be 
carfefully shaded from hot sun. — 
For the culture of A. coccinea, see 
Trevira^wa. 

Aooni'tum. — RanunculdcecB. — 
Monkshood and Wolfsbane. — Her- 
baceous perennials, chiefly natives of 
Europe, but partly of North America 
and Japan. They aire all hardy in 
British gardens, and they are gene- 
rally tall-growing handsome plants, 
producing an abundance of dark- 
blue, purple, or yellow flowers. They 
will all grow freely in any common 
garden soil, and are readily increased 
by division of the roots, which are 
generally tuberous, or by seeds. All 
the species are more or less poisonous, 
the poison being strongest in the root. 
Like all plants which grow with tall 
erect stems, and producetheir flowers 
in terminal spikes, they are only suit- 
able for growing in borders in large 
gai*dens, or for clumps on a lawn. 
The species may be divided into two 
kinds : those with the helmet like a 
monk's cowl, which are called Monks- 
hood ; and those which have an 
elongated conical helmet, and are 
called Wolfsbane. Of this first divi- 
sion the handson^est species are A . 
Nap4llu8f the common Monkshood, 
with purple flowers; a,ndA, A'ntho- 
ra, the Yellow Monkshood. Of the 
Wolfsbane the handsomest species 
are A. barMturriy with pale-yellow 
flowers, and A . avMrdXe, a beautiful 



plant with dark purple flowers 
tipped with green, a native of the 
Carpathian Mountains ; A . japoni" 
cum has flowers of an intense azure 
blue, and flowering from September 
till November, is valuable on this 
account. 
Aconite, Winter. — ^See Era'n- 

THIS. 

ACROCLI'NUM ROSEUM. — Oom- 

pSsitce. — A native of South- West 
Australia, forming in this country 
a half-hardy annual, with bright 
rose-colour, everlasting flowers, and 
pale-green stems and leaves. 

A'CYNOS. — LabidtcB, — A peren- 
nial plant somewhat resembling 
Thyme. A. vulgdrisy the only 
ornamental species, is a native of 
Europe, not above six inches high, 
and of easy culture in any common 
soil. 

Adam's Needle.— See Yi/ooa. 

Adenoca'rpus. — Legumindsm. — 
A genus of hardy shrubs, with yellow 
pea-flowers, resembling those of the 
Broom. These plants were formerly 
included in Oy'tisus. 

Adeno'phora. — Campanvliicece, 
— Perennial plants with blue bell- 
shaped flowers, resembling the Cam- 
panulas. They require to be planted 
in rich but light soil, and are easily 
killed by much moisture. They are 
natives of Siberia, and are propa- 
gated by division of the root. 

Ade'smia Dec. — Legumindsce, — 
Herbaceous plants and shrubs with 
yellow pea-like flowers, growing 
freely in the open air in any com- 
mon soil. 

Adh ato^d A. — A cdn thacece. — A 
Brazilian plant, with, striking, 
showy flowers, some of the petals 
of which are of a rich dark purple, 
and others of a pure white. Intro- 
duced in 1855. 

Adia'ntum. — Cryptoghmia. — 
Maidenhair, beautiful ferns, remark- 
able for their slender, polished, wiry 
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stalks, as I > lack as ebony, bearing 
light and graceful foliage, very use- 
ful for introducing into nosegays. 
A. pedatum may be grown in thje 
open ground, in peat soil and in 
the shade ; the A, CapiUva-ven^Ha^ 
Venus*s hair, also hardy, is a native 
of Britain; A, tenerum^ and A, 
trapeeiforme, are species preferred 
for cultivating in the stove, but re- 
quire the shaded side. 

Adlu^mia. — FumaridLcece, — A 
climbing biennial, with pinkish 
flowers like those of the Fumitory. 
It is a native of North America, and 
will grow in any common soil. The 
seeds should be sown in autumn, 
and the young plants kept i^ pote 
in a greenhouse or frame, for plant- 
ing out in spring. Thus treated, 
and trained to a trellis or wire 
frame, they will begin to flower in 
June, and will continue producing 
abundance of flowers during the 
whole summer. 

Ado^nis. — Eanunculdcece, — 
Herbaceous plants with showy 
flowers, natives of Europe, of easy 
culture in any common soil. The 
most ornamental species are A. v«r- 
rtcLlis, the spring flowering Adonis, 
a perennial with bright-yellow 
flowers, which is quite hardy, and 
is easily increased by division of 
the root ; and A . aiUumndlis, the 
common annual Fids AddnU, or 
Pheasant's Eye, with dark crimson 
flowers. All the species will grow 
in any common garden-soil ; and 
the annual kinds should be sown 
in autumn, as they will stand the 
winter in the open air — or in Feb- 
ruary or March, as they are a long 
time before they come up. The 
seeds will keep good several years. 

uEci'dium. — A kind of Fungus 
which is sometimes found on the 
leaves of pear-trees and other plants 
belonging to the genus Pyrus. 

.^o^NiUM Webb, — Cra88uld>ce(s. 



— This is a new genus formed out of 
Sempervivum, of which S. a/rbdreum 
is taken for the type< Some of the 
species are very ornamental. They 
are all greenhouse plants, which 
require a warm dry situation in 
summer, and a cool place with very 
little water in winter ; and they 
grow best in wide, shallow pots, 
well drained with potsherds, and 
filled with a mixture of loam and 
old mortar, covered with fine sand. 

Ae' rides. — Orchidaceas. — Stove 
epiphytes, natives of the East Indies, 
with whitish, flowers that have the 
odour pf the Tuberose . They should 
be grown on moss, and suspended 
from the rafters of a very damp 
hothouse. 

^soatna'nthus Jach : In- 
oabyi'llea Roxb. — Cyrtandrd^cece. 
— Stove parasitical shrubs, growing 
four or five feet high, natives of 
India, where they are found in 
moist, shady woods, hanging from 
tree to tree, and producing large 
bunches of their showy orange, 
yellow, purple, scarlet, or vermilion 
flowers. Most of the species are very 
ornamental, and more especially so 
are A . grandifloma, ptdcher^javani- 
cttSj tricolor, Boichianus, speciosttSy 
Zobbianus, longifiorus, and ramo- 
siasvnms. They are very suitable 
for being grown in suspended 
baskets, from which they form 
charming pendent garlands. They 
should be grown in peat, or in vege- 
table mould and sand, and should 
be allowed abundance of heat and 
moisture. 

JE'souLUS. — JBsculctcece, — Most 
of the Horse-chestnuts are too large 
trees to be admitted into a work like 
the present ; but the red-flowered 
Horse-chestnut (^. rvhicdmda) and 
its varieties are seldom above twelve 
or fifteen feet high, and they are, 
therefore, very suitable for a shrub- 
bery. The most beautiful variety 
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is Whitley's Scarlet, These trees 
should he grown in a sheltered situa- 
tion, or they will not flower well. 
For the yellow-flowered Horse-chest- 
nut, see Pa Via. 
African Lilt.— See Aqapa'n- 

THUS. 

African Marigold. — See Ta- 

GE^TES. 

Agapa'nthits. — ffemerocalli' 
ddceoB, — The hlue African Lily, A. 
umheUdttta, is a noble plant, with a 
bulbous root, somewhat resembliDg 
that of a leek ; and it retains its 
leaves all the winter. There is a 
variety with striped leaves. A, 
dlMdus has white flowers, but it 
does not differ horn the common 
kind in any other respect. A. 
rndximtta has a very tall stem and 
narrow leaves, and the flowers, 
which are of an extremely dark 
blue, with a white stripe, form 
rather a small head in proportion to 
the great length of the stem. Both 
these last-named plants are, how- 
ever, probably only varieties of A. 
umhelldUus, The following direc- 
tions are given in the Botanical 
Register for February, 1843, for 
the cultivation of this genus : — 
** About the end of February, the 
plants should be fresh potted, in a 
mixture of rich loam and well- 
decomposed leaf mould, or well- 
rotted dung, and placed in a warm 
part of the greenhouse, where they 
will soon begin to grow freely. 
They will then require to be abun- 
dantly supplied with water, and 
about the end of May should be 
removed to the open air, if it is 
intended that they should flower 
out of doors. The pots should be 
placed in a sheltered situation, in 
large pans filled with water, so that 
one-third of the pots are immersed ; 
or the pots may be placed by the 
side of a pond, and treated as sub- 
aquatic, in which situation they will 



flower freely during the summer. 
If they are retained in the green- 
house during the flowering season, 
they must have plenty of air and 
water, or they will become weak, 
and lose that beautiful deep-blue 
colour which usually distinguishes 
them. When they have done flower- 
ing in autumn, they should be gra- 
dually dried, by withholding water; 
and finally, when the soil in the 
pots has become tolerably dry, and 
there is danger of frost, the pots 
should be removed for the winter, 
either into a cold pit, or under the 
stage of the greenhouse ; or they 
may be placed in a cellar : but then 
they must be kept very dry, and 
should be removed from such a 
situation as soon as they show signs 
of vegetation. These plants will 
also force freely, if well supplied 
with moisture and bottom-heat; but 
in that case the flowers become very 
pale. They are easily increased by 
dividing the old plant when in a 
dormant state. They seldom require 
shifting when once established, if 
supplied once or twice during the 
growing season with a little liquid 
manure." When properly treated, 
and kept in a greenhouse or living- 
room, or under a verandah, this 
plant will frequently send up a 
flower-stalk above three feet high, 
crowned with twenty or thirty heads 
of flowers, which will come into 
blossom in succession ; and when 
grown in the open air, it forms a 
noble ornament to an architectural 
terrace, or a fine object on a lawn. 
When the roots have become so 
large as to require a pot of incon- 
venient size (for the roots must have 
plenty of pot-room), it is said that 
the bulb may be divided, and the 
strongest of the fibrous roots cut 
off, without injuring the plant, or 
preventing it from flowering. 

AGATHiEA AMELLOIDES, Or A. 
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CKELZSTis. — Composites. — Green- 
hoase, or open groand in summer ; 
flowers nearly all the year, centre 
yellow, ray a bdautiful azure blue. 

AqaVe. —Amaryllidacece. — Suc- 
culent plants from South America, 
of whidb one opecies, the American 
Aloe, A, americd/na^ and a varie- 
gated*leayed variety of it, are old 
inhabitants of British gardens ; 
having been formerly kept in tubs, 
in the orangery or in some other 
house during winter, and set out 
during summer. The large leaves 
of the Agave render it by no means 
adapted for a small greenhouse ; but 
as it only requires protection from 
frost, it may be kept during the 
winter in a shed where there is very 
little light, till summer, when it 
may be set out on a lawn or terrace, 
giving it very little water while in 
a state of repose. This mode of 
treatment may be applied to all 
succulent plants that are dormant 
during our winters. The American 
Aloe requires a rich loamy soil, and 
is increased by suckers. It was 
formerly supposed that it produced 
its candelabra-like blossoms only 
once in a hundred years ; but this 
is a vulgar error, as it sometimes 
produces its flowers, in hot coun- 
tries, in ten years— the period vary- 
ing to twenty, fifty, or even seventy 
years, according to the climate and 
the care bestowed on the plant by 
the gardener. The flower-stem is 
frequently forty feet bigh, and the 
plant dies as ^on as it has done 
flowering. Tbe Aloe is a native of 
Mexico, and the other tropical parts 
of America ; but it has been almost 
naturalised in the south of Europe. 
In its native country a strong spirit 
is distilled from its sap ; the fibres 
of its leaves are used for thread, 
and tbe feculent matter contained 
in its stem, for soap ; an excellent 
starch is also made from it. A, 



Celtiana is a very fine species, 
which has recently flowered at Kew, 
and also with M. Gels at Paris. 
Its leaves are thick and fleshy, ten 
inches broad, and upwards of three 
feet long ; its flower-stem, straight, 
cylindrical, rises to the height of 
from eight to twenty-three feet ; 
flowers blue, appearing in suc- 
cession. 

Agie'ratum. — CompositcB, — 
Mexican annuals, with curious heads 
of small pale-blue flowers. The 
seeds should be sown in a warm 
border, in a light soil, in April, 
or on a hotbed in February. 

Agroste'mma. — Caryophylldcece 
— The Rose Campion. — This genus, 
and that of Lychnis, have been so 
strangely mixed up together, that it 
is difficult to know what plants be- 
long to each. The showy greenhouse 
plant generally called Lychnis Bun- 
fjedmay and the pretty little annual 
L. LoiHa, are now removed to Agro- 
stemma ; while, on the contrary, A. 
C(3ei%Bd8a and A, Fids Jdvis have 
been taken from Agrostemma and 
given to Lychnis. The Corn-cockle, 
A, Githtigo, is also now Githdgo 
segUum ; but the Rose Campion is 
still called AgrostSmma coronhrith 
All the species of the genus, both 
annuals and perennials, are quite 
hardy, and will grow in any .com- 
mon garden- soil. 

AiLANTUS. — Xcmthoxylae&B, — 
The A. gla/ndtUosiLS, native of 
Japan, although it grows to be a 
lofty tree, witJ^ a massive trunk, 
is nevertheless worthy of notice 
here, flrstly, because its long pin- 
nated foliage is very elegant, and 
the tree is ornamental, even for 
small gardens, whilst young and 
till it become too large for the 
space ; and secondly, because its 
leaves supply food for the new 
species of Silkworm introduced 
and lately exhibited by Lady Doro- 
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thy Nevill, and said to \ye mach 
hardier than the common one, pro- 
ducing a stronger fibre, though not 
quite 80 fine. The tree is perfectly 
hardy, and will grow in any ordi- 
nary soil not too wet and heavy ; 
easily propagated by seeds, or by 
cuttings of the roots. 

Air Plants. — See Obohidboub 
Epiphytes. 

Ake^bia. — A slender everprreen 
shrub, a native of China, brought 
to England by Mr. Fortune. It is 
remarkable for having two distinct 
kinds of flowers on the same plant, 
differing in size, shape, and colour. 

Alate/rnus. — See Rha'mnus. 

Alb u ^c a. — A sphod^lece. — Pretty 
Cape bulbs, with white flowers, 
resembling the Star of Bethlehem. 
For culture, see Ornitbd'oalum. 

Alchemi'lla. — JtoMceas. — 
Lady's Mantle. — Hardy herbaceous 
plants, chiefly natives of the middle 
of Europe : of the easiest culture. 
The most ornamental species is A. 
alpina^ which seldom exceeds half 
a foot in height, with leaves of a 
deep green above, of a silky white- 
ness underneath, and with greenish- 
yellow flowers. It is admirably 
adapted for rockwork, or growing 
in pots. 

Alkxandrian Laurbl. — See 
Bu'sous. 

Ali'sma. — PlantagtneiB, — A ge- 
nus of aquatic plants, with orna- 
mental flowers, several of which 
are natives of Oreat Britain. 

Alkanet.— The root of Dyers' 
Bugloss {Anchhsa tinctdria Lin.), 
which has the property of giving a 
fine red colour to oil, wax, and 
ol^er similar substances. 

Alkekk'noi. — See Nioa'hdra. 

Allama'nda. — ApocifndicecB, — 
Stove shrubs, with splendid yellow 
convolvulus -shaped flowers. A . 
cafh&rtieay a native of Quiana, a 
climbing plant, is the most com- 



mon s()ecies. It requires a light 
rich soil, kept frequently watered ; 
and it is increased by cuttings. 
Where a conservatory adjoins an 
orchideous house or stove, this 
Allamanda and other splendid stove- 
climbers may be planted in the 
hothouse and trained through a 
hole in the back wall into the con- 
servatory, in the cool air of which 
the flowers will be more brilliant, 
and more generally seen, than in 
the damp hot air necessary for the 
roots. A. SMttiif a native of 
Bmzil, introduced in 1847, and A . 
neriifblia^ differ from most of the 
other species of the genus in being 
erect evergreen shrubs, flowering 
when about two feet high. 

A'llidm. — Afiphod^lecB. — The 
Garlic and Onion tribe, of which 
there are above a hundred and fifty 
species in cultivation, natives of 
Europe and America, some few of 
which are considered ornamental, 
and one, A. oddruTn, is sweet- 
scented. Among the ornamental 
species are A, MHy^ with yellow 
flowers ; A» descindenSj with dark 
purple flowers ; A, incamatum 
with red flowers ; and A. Cowani^ 
A, CkamoBmoly^ and A, neapolila- 
nttmt with white flowers. All the 
species thrive in any common soil, 
and are increased abundantly by 
offsets from the bulbs. In a garden 
devoted exclusively to bulbs, the 
Alliums form a large and important 
group, from the great variety and 
different colours of the flowers ; but 
they differ from almost all other 
ornamental plants, as they do not 
admit of being gathered and put 
into nosegays, on account of their 
unpleasant smell. 

Allosd^rus. — Filices. — A genus 
of ferns, with short broad leaves, 
natives of Mexico and New Gra- 
nada. A. fiexud»u9 is a climbing 
plant; A. eorddUta is nearly hardy. 
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Allspice-trek. — See Calyca'n- 

THUS. 

Almond. — See Amy'gdalus. 

Alocasia. — Araceoe, — This be- 
longs to the order in which the 
Amms are included ;'the Alocasia 
metallica is one of the most splen- 
did of the foliuged plants (or those 
cultiyated for their foliage), on 
account of its fine shining bronze 
appearance, whilst its under side, 
likewise shining, is of a deep pur- 
ple ; a native of Borneo ; requires 
stove beat and peat soil. A . Lowii 
is of a deep green, with conspicu- 
ous white veins. 

A'loe. — HemerocallidduiefB. — 
The name of Aloe is so frequently 
applied in conversation to the 
American Aloe, or Agave, that 
many, persons are not aware that> 
the true Aloe is not only quite a 
different genus, but belongs to a 
different natural order : the Ameri- 
can Aloe being one of the Amaryllis 
tribe, and the true Aloe one of the 
Day-lily tribe. The qualities of 
the two plants are also essenti- 
ally different : the American Aloe 
abounds in starchy nourishing 
matter, while every part of the 
true »Aloe is a drastic purgative, 
which is poisonous if taken in 
excess. The true Aloe also flowers 
every year, and the flowers are 
tube-shaped, and produced on a 
spike ; while each plant of the 
American Aloe flowers but once, 
sending up an enormous flower- 
stem, with candelabra-like branches 
and cup-shaped flowers. The true 
Aloe» are succulent plants, natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
they grow best in this country in 
greenhouses, or rooms, the pots 
being well drained, and the soil 
composed of a sandy loam, mixed 
with a little lime-rubbish or gravel. 
To this, when the plants are wanted 
to attain a large size, may be added 



a little leaf-mould. The plants 
should be duly ^supplied with water 
when they are in a growing state, 
but in winter they should be kept 
in a dry place, and watering should 
be discontinued. 

Alo^na. — NalandLcecR, — Very 
beautiful half-hardy shrubs, natives 
of Chili and Peru. A, codestia 
resembles, in its leaves and general 
appearance, a soft-leaved Heath, 
but its flowers are like those of 
Nolana a>triplicifblia, that is, 
closely resembling those of a minor 
Convolvulus, but with less white in 
them. 

Alonso^a. — Scrophvldrinee, — 
The Mask-flower. — The species are 
low under- shrubs, or herbaceous 
plants, natives of Peru ; to the two 
formerly most esteemed, A . incisi-' 
fdlia (R. et P.) and A. linedi'is (H. 
K.), is now preferred A. Warze- 
wicziiy which has larger flowers than 
the preceding, and is very elegant 
either for the greenhouse, or for 
the open border in summer ; colour 
rosy scarlet ; it should be sown on 
a hotbed in March, and jtlanted 
out in the end of May. When the 
plants are about six inches high, 
the extremity of the principal stem 
should be pinched off, in ord6r to 
render them more compact, and 
their flowering more abundant. 

Aloy'sia. — VerbenacecB. — The 
only species of this genus known in 
Britain is A. dtriodhraf a native of 
South America, formerly called Ver- 
bena triphylla, or the Lemon -scented 
Verbena. It is a half-hardy shrub, 
with panicles of small pinkish white 
flowers, and very fragrant leaves, 
which fall off in the winter. It re- 
quires a rich but light soil, well 
drained ; and, when grown in pots, 
it should never have water ^kept in 
the saucer. In winter, after its 
leaves have dropped, it should be 
kept nearly dry till the buds begin 
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to swell, when it should be watered 
frequently and abundantly ; but the 
water should never be suffered to 
remain in a stagnant state about 
the roots. It is easily propagated 
by cuttings, and only requires to be 
protected from severe frosts. 

Alpine Plants. — Dwarf Plants, 
natives of high mountains, and 
usually with bright-coloured flowers; 
genersJly employed for ornamental 
rockwork, and which, as they are 
covered with snow during winter in 
their native countries, require pro- 
tection from severe frosts. 

Alpi'nia. — Scitaminece. — A ge- 
nus of reed- like plants, natives of 
the East Indies and South America, 
with large and showy white or pink 
flowers, of which one or two species 
merit a place in select collections of 
stove-plants. A, nUtavis is one of 
the most common, and when grown 
in rich sandy soil, in a moist heat, 
with plenty of room, it will flower 
freely. L^e most of the Scitami- 
neous genera, there is a considerable 
degree of sameness in all the species, 
both in flowers and fruit, and there- 
fore one kind is enougk for a small 
collection. 

ALSTBasMB^BLi. — AmaryUidd- 
cece. — This is a genus of tuberous- 
rooted plants, with beautiful flowers, 
natives of South America, and capa- 
ble of being grown to a high degree 
of perfection in British gardens, in 
the stove, greenhouse, or open air, 
according to the species. The soil 
which suits all the Alstroemerias is 
a mixture of sandy loam and leaf- 
mould, or well-rotted dung. Of all 
the stove species, A. Ligtu, with 
white and scarlet flowers, is the most 
difficult to flower ; but by giving it 
abundance of water during summer, 
and a strong heat in December, it 
will flower in February ; and one 
plant will scent a whole house with 
fragrance like that of Mignonette. 



After flowering, the plants ought to 
be allowed to rest for three months, 
during which time very little water 
ought to be given to them. After 
this they should be repotted, and 
encouraged to grow by giving them 
plenty of water, &c. A, ediUis 
Jus3., is another stove species, which 
climbs to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, and, like hH other climbers, 
thrives best when turned out into 
the free soil. It may, however, be 
grown in a pot, commencing with 
one of small size, and shifting it 
several times, till it is at last put 
into a pot of eight or nine inches in 
diameter, when a frame of wire, 
three or four feet high, may be 
fixed to the pot, and the stems 
trained over it. These species 
will live and flower in a conser- 
vatory, but not so freely as in 
a stove The treatment of the 
greenhouse species of Alstroemeria 
(which are very numerous) consists 
in setting the plants to rest by with- 
holding water after they have done 
flowering, which is generally about 
the end of July ; fresh potting them 
about October or November, and 
giving them plenty of heat and 
water during April and Maj^ the 
time when their growth is most 
rapid, and when, from the brittle- 
ness of their shoots and the tender- 
ness of their leaves, they require 
to be sheltered or shaded from the 
sun and wind. The climbing spe- 
cies, A. aetiUifdlia (L. et. 0.), A» 
hiriiUa (Eunth), and A, Scdiilla 
(L.), succeed best, both in flowering 
and ripening seeds, when planted 
in the free soil of a conservatory, 
or in the front of a stove or green- 
house, close under the wall, with 
protection during severe weather. 
Several of the species from Mexico, 
Chili, and Pern, will live in the 
open air, in similar situations ; and 
the greater part of these will grow 
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luxuriantly, and in fine seasons will 
flower freely, producing flowers of 
a much darker colour than those 
which hare been grown under glass; 
and they will even ripen "seeds. 
Those species which hare been 
found to succeed best in the open 
air are, A, pulMlla (Sims), A, 
Pdegriria (L.), and A, versicolor 
(B.et P.). All the species are readily 
increased by partug the roots, or 
by seeds. 

Althjb^a. — MalvdjcecB. — TheHol- 
lyhock. — Strong herbaceous plants, 
natives of the middle and south of 
Europe, and also of India and China, 
of which one species, A. rdsea, the 
common Hollyhock, is one of our 
most splendid ornamental biennials. 
It grows to the height of from five to 
eight feet; and there are varieties of 
almost every colour, including white, 
and purple so deep as to be almost 
black. The flowers being large, and 
the stems erect, the plants have the 
best effect when grown in rows at the 
back of a border ; or when each plant 
rises by itself from a circular patch 
in a lawn. An avenue of Hollyhocks, 
without any other flowering plants, 
is also very grand and ornamental, 
especially if the background on each 
side of the avenue be a hedge of 
Laurel or some other evergreen shrub. 
The fine effect of the Hollyhock with 
snch a background is nowhere better 
seen than at Dropmore. The seeds 
of the Hollyhock, which is a biennial, 
should be sown in March ; and in 
April) when the plants come up, they 
should be thinned out^ and then suf- 
fered to remain till September, when 
they should be transplanted to the 
place where they are to flower. As 
the HoUyhock requires a rich and 
strong soil, it will be advisable, if the 
general soil of the garden be not of 
that nature, to dig a pit two feet in 
diAmeter and two feet deep, which 
should be filled with equal parts of 



good strong loam and thoroughly 
rotten dung, chopped up and well 
mixed together with the spade. 
When the pit is filled, the earth 
should be allowed a' few days to 
settle, and then filled up to the 
general level of the garden ; after 
which the young Hollyhocks should 
be planted in it, singly if the plants 
be very strong, and three together if 
they should be weak. When the 
flower-stem appears, it should be 
tied to a stake, if not strong enough 
to support its(tlf. 

ALTHiB^A Feu>pex. — See Hibi's- 
ous. 

Alt'ssum. — GnidferoB, — Mad- 
wort. — Herbaceous plants, both per- 
ennial and annual, of low gi*owth, 
and with showy flowers, chiefly na- 
tives of Europe. A. saxdtUe^ which 
grows about a foot high, and which 
produces yellow flowers in April, is 
one of the most ornamental of the 
perennial species, and is well adapted 
either for rockwork or pots ; as is 
A. deUoideum L. {Aubri^tia del- 
toidea Dec.), which has purple 
flowers. The Sweet Alyssnm, A, 
hodimifhliumf or A, calyctnumy now 
called Koniga marUimOf which has 
white flowers, is wbU adapted for 
edgings to beds. A, sax&tUe^ and 
all the other perennial and shrubby 
species, are placed by some botanists 
in a new genus caUed Ad^s^tum; 
but this genus is not generally 
adopted. All the species are of the 
easiest culture in common soil, if 
not kept too moist ; but they thrive 
best in sand or gravel. The peren- 
nial species are readily increased by 
cuttings planted under a hand-glass, 
and the annual ones by seeds. Though 
the perennial species are very hardy, 
yet as they are, in truth, not true 
perennials, but plants with half- 
shrubby or suffruticose stems ; they 
are apt to be injured by either 
severe winters or very hot summers 
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(for though injured by much wet, 
the roots will soon wither if they 
are kept too dry), and consequently 
they require to be renewed every 
three or four years. 

Amaranth. — The Amaranth of 
the poets is generally supposed to 
be the Globe Amaranth. — See (jom- 

l^URB^NA. 

Amara.'ntu8. — ATnaranthdcea:. 
— An extensive genus of annuals, 
chiefly natives of warm climates, 
most of which will flower in the 
open air in this country, if sown in 
February on a hotbed, and planted 
out in May. The most common 
species are A. htfpochondriacus (the 
Princess Feather), and A. caudatua 
(Love-lies-bleeding), both old inha- 
bitants of British gardens, and of 
the easiest culture. A, tricolor is a 
greenhouse annual, chiefly remark- 
able fur the red and white blotches 
in the cent re- of its leaves. A. me- 
lanckolicus has ruby-red leaves, 
which render it admirably adapted 
for coloured beds ; sow in heat, 
prick out again in gentle heat, and 
plant out in a warm situation in 
June. The leaves of all the species 
may be used as Spinach ; and those 
of one species, Ama/r&ntus olerdiceus 
(Chusan-Uan-Tsi), are so employed 
in China. 

Amar y'llis. — A maryllidacece, — 
Bulbous plants, chiefly natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope and South 
America ; but which have been 
increased in number tenfold by 
hybrids and varieties raised in 
Kngland. All the kinds are emi- 
nently ornamental, and they are all 
of easy culture ; the great secret 
being to give them alternately a 
season of excitement and a season 
of repose. To do this effectually, 
the plants should be abundantly 
supplied with water and heat, and 
placed near the glass when they 
are coming into flower, and water 



should be withheld from them by 
degrees when they have done flower- 
ing, till they have entirely ceased 
growing ; when they should be kept 
quite dry and in a state of rest. 
W£en in this state, they may be 
placed in any obscure part of a stove 
or greenhouse where it is dry, and 
of a temperature not under forty or 
fifty degrees. If kept in such a 
situation during winter, some kinds 
may be turned out into a warm 
border in spring, where tbey will 
flower ; and if the season be fine, 
they will renew their bulbs in time 
to be taken up before the approach 
of frost. The chief value of these 
plants, however, is to produce flowers 
in the winter season, which they 
readily do if they are kept dry and 
dormant during the latter part of 
the summer and autumn. Indeed, 
by having a large stock of these bulbs, 
a regular succession of flowers might 
be procured during every month in 
the year. When the dormant bulbs 
areintended to be thrown into flower, 
they should be fresh -potted in sandy 
loam and leaf-mould, and put into a 
stove or hotbed, the heat beginning 
at fifty degrees, and ascending to 
sixty or seventy degrees ; and when 
the leaves appear, they should be 
supplied abundantly with water. 
Where seeds are wanted, the water- 
ing must be continued, though some- 
what less abundantly, after the 
flowers have faded, till the seeds are 
ripe ; and when these are gathered, 
they ought to be sown immediately 
in light sandy loam, and placed in a 
frame, or near the glass in a moist 
part of the hothouse. If the young 
plants are potted off as soon as they 
are an inch or two in height, and 
shifted frequently in the course of 
the growing season, they will attain 
a flowering size in from fifteen to 
twenty months. The pots in which 
these and all other bulbs are grown 
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ought to be thoroughly drained by 
a handful or more of potsherds 
(broken pots) laid in the bottom of 
each pot, aud covered with turfy 
peat; and the mould used should 
also be turfy, in order the more 
Ireely to admit the passage of water. 
The Belladonna Lily (A. Bella- 
donna) flowers most splendidly in 
the open air in Devonshire, where 
the balbs are planted in rows, close 
together, so as to allow the flbi*ous 
roots to form a mass, which is never 
disturbed. 

AmberboV Dec, — Compdsitce. — 
Sweet or Yellow Sultan, Well- 
known half-hardy annuals, natives 
of Persia, formerly included in the 
genus Centaurea ; the seeds of which 
may be sown in a hotbed in February, 
and the young plants transplanted 
to the open border in April or May. 

Amela'nchier. — RosaceoB. — De- 
ciduous shrubs or low trees, with 
showy white flowers, which appear 
in April. A. vulgaris and A, Bo- 
trydpium, the Snowy Mespilus (for- 
merly called MispUus canadingis)^ 
are very desirable species for shrub- 
beries. They are commonly propa- 
gated by grafting on the Hawthorn, 
and they will grow on any soil, and 
require' very little pruning. Like 
other rosaceous shrubs, however, 
they are very liable to have their 
foliage injured by caterpillai's. 

Ame'llus Dec. — Compodtoe, — 
There are only two species, one a 
greenhouse perennial, and the other 
an aster-like annual, AfnUllua an- 
nuuSf which was formerly called 
Katdfiissia ajnelloideSf aud which 
is a very pretty little plant, being 
remarkable from the curious rolling 
up of its petals. Both species are na- 
tives of the Cape, and will not grow in 
loam without the addition of sand. 

American Aloe. — See Aga^vb. 

American Convolvulus. — See 

CALYSTE^aiA. 



American Cowslip. — See Dodb- 
ca^theon. 

Amethy'stea. — Lahiatoe. — An 
annual plant with blue flowers, a 
native of Siberia, of easy culture in 
any soil or situation, except that it 
will not bear transplanting, unless 
when very young. 

Ammo^bium. — ComposiioB. — A 
kind of Everlasting flower, with a 
yellow disc and white ray like a 
Daisy. A native of New South 
Wales, where it was found growing 
in pure sand. It is generally grown 
from seeds as an annual ; but by 
sti'iking cuttings, it may be kept 
two or three years. 

Amo' rph a . — L^piminhsce. — De- 
ciduous shrubs, with pinnate leaves, 
from North America, varying from 
two to six feet in height, with 
showy dark-blue and orange flowers 
in terminal spikes. A . Lewisii has 
flowers of gold and purple of great 
beauty when examined closely. All 
the species are of comparatively 
short duration : their wood being 
soft, with a large proportion of pith, 
and their branches very liable to be 
broken 'off by high winds ; in other 
respects they are of easy culture in 
sandy soil, and they are readily 
propagated by cuttings or layers. 
Indigo is made from the pulpy part 
of the leaves of A. mdigdfei'a, an 
East Indian species. 

Ampelo'psis Mx. — Vitdceai. — A , 
kederdcea is well known by its 
English names of Virginian Creeper 
and Five-leaved Ivy. Its flowers 
have no beauty, but it is worth 
cultivating as an ornamental plant, 
from the brilliant scarlet which its 
leaves assume in autumn ; and 
which look particularly well at that 
season, when intermingled with 
those of the common Ivy, from 
the fine conti-ast they afford. 
The plant is of very rapid 
growth in any common soil, and 
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it is propagated by layers or cut- 
tings. 

Amph^oomb £oyle. — Bignoni- 
deece, — A very beautiful Nepal 
greenhouse perennial, witli tube- 
shaped pink flowers. It may be 
propagated by either seeds or cut- 
tings, though the first are sometimes 
two years before they vegetate, and 
the cuttings are very difficult to 
strike. The soil it is grown in 
should be loam, mixed with peat 
and sand ; and to make it flower 
well, very little water should be 
given to it from the time of the 
leaves dying down, till the young 
shoots appear in spring. 

Amy'gdalus. — RosdcecB. — There 
are two species of Almonds which 
are highly ornamental, on account 
of their flowers: A, nana, ^hich 
does not grow above two feet high, 
and produces its pink flowers in 
March ; and A, commhniSf which 
forms a small deciduous tree, pro- 
fusely covered with flowers in March 
and April, before it expands its 
leaves. There are several varieties 
of both species, but the only one 
which is worth notice is the large- 
flowered Almond, A . c. macrocdrpa^ 
which has much larger flowers than 
the common kind, though they are 
much paler. The dwarf Almond is 
propagated by suckers, and the 
other species and varieties by graft- 
ing on the common Plum. What is 
generally known in gardens as the 
double dwarf Almond, is now called 
by botanists GiroBus, or PrUnus 
japdnica. Whenever the tree Al- 
mond is planted for its flowers, care 
should be taken to let it have a 
background of evergreens ; as other- 
wise, from the flowers being pro- 
duced before the leaves, half their 
beauty will be lost from the cold 
and naked appearanoe of the tree. 

Anaoa'llis. — PrimvUhcecB, — 
The Pimpernel. — Trailing herba- 



ceous plants, natives of the middle 
and south of Europe. The common 
wild Pimpernel, or • Poor Man's 
Weather Glass, from its flowers 
opening fully in fine dry weather, 
but closing on the approach of rain, 
or when the air is becoming moist, 
A. arviwtUy is red ; but the exotic 
species vary to several shades of 
purple, lilac, and blue. The finest 
species is A. monilli, which requires 
the protection of the greenhouse 
during winter, but which forms a 
beautiful close covering for a flower- 
bed in the open garden in summer, 
producing its fine mazarine-blne 
flowers from May to September. It 
is easily propagated by cuttings, 
which root immediately, in sand, 
under a hand-glass, and it will 
thrive in any light soil. 
. Anchu^sa. — Borctginea. — Coarse- 
growing plants, annuals and peren- 
nials, natives of the south of Europe, 
and in part of Asia and Africa, re- 
markable for their intensely blue 
flowers, in some cases varied with 
red and white. The finest species 
is A, paniculdiia or itdlicOy the 
Italian Bugloss, which is common 
in gardens. The flowers are in erect 
leafy spikes, and are of a brillinnt 
blue, with their backs and buds of 
a reddish purple, and the plant con- 
tinues flowering from June to Sep- 
tember. The most ornamental of 
the annual species are now included 
in the genus No^nea. 

Andra'ohnb. — See A'ftBUTUS. 
Andro'med A. — Briccicece. — Low 
deciduous and evergreen heath-like 
shrubs, chiefly natives of North 
America, and some of which are 
very ornamental. All the species 
are generally grown in heath moulcT 
or peat, but they will also thrive in 
very sandy loam. In whatever soil 
they may be grown, the roots, should 
never be suffered to become quite 
dry; as, like those of all the hair- 
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rooted plants, when once withered 
they cannot be restored ; and the 
plant has seldom vigour enough to 
send out a sufficient quantity of new 
ones. All the kinds are propagated 
by layers. 

Andro'saoe. — PrimulacecR. — 
Little insignificant plants, not worth 
growing except for rockwork ; and 
only suited for that purpose from 
their feeble habit of growth, which 
prevents them from spreading fast. 
Androsjs^mum. — AypericmdceoB. 
— A handsome evergreen British 
plant, with showy yellow flowers ; 
very useful in covering the ground 
in shrubberies. It prefers a moist, 
shady situation, and is uninjured by 
the drip of trees. The English name 
of this plant is Tutsan. 

Anemo'ne. — RanuncuZdcece, — 
All the plants belonging to this genus 
are beautiful and well deserving of 
cultivation, from the little white wood 
Anemone {A.nemoralU), to the large 
Dutch varieties of A, corcxnaria, 
which have been sometimes known 
to be six inches in diameter. The 
common hardy kinds, including the 
beautiful blue J. apennlna, and the 
Pasque-flower, A, PuXsaMUa^ or as 
it is sometimes called, PvlsaMlla 
vulgdHSf are of very easy culture. 
They should be planted in a warm 
dry border, in face of a south wall, in 
a light soil, and they may be left in 
the ground for several years without 
taking up. Of the other kinds, A. 
palmhta, with bright yellow flowers, 
A. vitifolia, a Nepal species, both 
with large white flowers, and A. 
narcissifidrOf are well deserving of 
cultivation. The Japan Anemone, 
A, japdnica, is, however, x)erhap8, 
the finest species of the genus. It is 
a native of China, where it grows in 
moist woods, and whence it was intro- 
duced in 1846. It is quite hardy in 
the open air in the neighbourhood of 
London, and continues producing its 



beautiful rose-coloured flowers till 
the end of September or beginning of 
October. It grows best in a moist 
and somewhat shady si tuation . There 
is a hybrid raised between this species 
and A . vUifblia^ which has pale pink 
flowers, and is of most luxuriant 
growth. It is much more hanly than 
the common kind, but its foliage is 
so abundant, that it requires con- 
siderable space. The Hepatioa was 
once caUed Anemdne Bepdlicaj 
though this name has been long 
changed to Hepdtica triloba, (See 
Hepa'tioa. ) The garden Anemones, 
on the contrary, which are what are 
called Florists* Flowers, require the 
utmost care in their cultivation. 
All the numerous and splendid 
kinds of these plants which are met 
with in gardens, spring from three 
species : viz. , A . coronaria, the gar- 
land or Poppy Anemone, the sepals 
of which are white, with a red ring 
round the centre inside the flower, 
and the sepals rounded at the tip ; 
A. steUdla^ or pavoninaf the sepals 
of which are purplish, and of one 
colour throughout ; and A . hortSnsiSf 
the sepals of which are pointed and 
purplish, with a white centre. The 
tubers of these fine kinds of Ane- 
mones, and their hybrids and varie- 
ties, are sold in the seed shops by the 
hundred. They resemble little 
bunches of small black potatoes, 
which may be divided, each portion 
producing a new plant, though it wiU 
probably be too weak to flower the 
first year. As A. corondrla, which 
is the parent of the finest florists* 
Anemones, comes from Syria and 
Asia Minor, where the ground is 
parched and dry in the hot season, 
the tubers should be taken up in our 
moist climate every summer, as soon 
as the flowers are over, and the leaves 
have turned yellow. They should 
be laid on shelves formed of laths, 
and then be kept in a warm, dry, airy 
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situation till October, when they 
should be planted in beds prepared 
for their reception ; and, where ex- 
pense is not an object, these beds 
should be dug out to the depth of 
about a foot. In the bottom of the 
pit thus formed, should be spread a 
layer, six or eight inches thick, of 
rotten cow-dung — if two years old so 
much the better; and on this, fresh 
loamy soil, so as to raise the bed 
three or four inches above the level 
of the walks. The surface of the bed 
is then raked smooth, and drills or 
furrows made in it about five inches 
apart and two inches deep. A little 
sand should be strewn along these 
drills, and the Anemone roots placed 
in them three or four inches apart. 
Oare must be taken, in planting, to 
let the tubers have the side which 
contains the bud, uppermost ; and it 
sometimes requires rather a close ex- 
amination to discover which side this 
is, particularly if the dry fibrous 
roots have been rubbed off, as the bud 
is not very conspicuous. All the pieces 
accidentally broken off should be 
preserved, as they will all grow and 
form fresh tubers. The bed should 
be covered with bast mats stretched 
over hoops, or bundles of straw tied 
together, when danger is appre- 
hended from frost ; but this covering 
should be so contrived as to be easily 
removed when necessary, as the 
tubers are very liable to be injured, 
and even to become mouldy, by 
damp. When the plants begin to 
grow, they should be frequently 
watered with rain-water, so as 
never to allow the fibrous roots to 
wither frx)m drought; and when 
the plants have done fiowering, the 
mats on hoops should be again 
stretched over the bed, and the 
plants kept quite dry, till their 
leaves become brown and wither, 
which will generally be in about a 
month after they have done flower- 






ing. The tubers should then be 
taken up, and kept dry till the 
return of the proper season for 
planting. Another mode of culti- 
vating the garden Anemone, which 
is said to produce flowers of extra- 
ordinary size and beauty, is to form 
a bed about eighteen inches deep, 
and to place a layer of stones, 
brickbats, and other drainage at 
the bottom, about six inches deep. 
The bed is then filled with fresh 
loam, and the tubers are planted in 
drills with sand, and covered as 
before directed ; and then, over the 
whole is placed a layer of cow-dunn;^ 
three or four inches thick. The 
beds which are planted in February, 
are watered with pond or rain-water 
regularly once a day, if the weather 
be dry and not frosty, during the 
month of March, and twice a-day 
afterwards till they are in flower ; 
but those that are planted in the 
autumn are seldom watered till the 
leaves appear above ground ; and 
afterwards till they flower. The 
watering carries the manure in 
small quantities into the ground, 
and the young plants thus treated 
are said both to grow and to flower 
with extraordinary vigour. It must 
be observed, however, that there 
should be at least two inches of 
loamy soil between the cow-dung 
and the tubers ; as, if this were 
not the case, the tubers would be 
rotted. When seedling Anemones 
are to be raised, the seed should be 
divested of its pappus, by rubbing 
it between the hands or through a 
sieve, and sown in pots or boxes in 
August ; the young tubers should be 
taken up when the leaves wither the 
following summer, and replanted in 
autumn, when they will flower the 
following spring. 

Angblica-treb — See Ara^lia. 

Angblo^kia. — ScropkulariruB. — 
An evergreen perennial, with very 
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beautiful blue flowei*8, a native of 
South America. It should be kept 
in a cool airy part of the stove, or 
in a warm greenhouse ; and it 
should be allowed a season of rest, 
during which it should be kept 
cool, and have scarcely any water. 
The soil should be a very sandy 
loam, mixed with peat earth, and 
it may be propagated, though with 
difficulty, by cuttings struck in 
pure sand. 

Annuals. — Plants which live 
only one summer ; and which, with 
reference to their culture in British 
gardens, are either tender, half- 
hardy, or hardy. Tender annuals 
are kept during the whole period of 
their growth under glass ; half-hardy 
annuals are raised under glass, and 
afterwards transplanted into the 
open garden; and hardy annuals 
are sown in the open garden. 

Tender AimutUs are sown in Fe- 
bruary or March, in pots of light rich 
earth, plunged in a hotbed ; and as 
soon as the plants are come up, they 
are transplanted into pots of the 
very smallest size, one in each pot ; 
which*is called pricking them out. 
These small pots are again set in the 
hotbed, as near the glass as possi- 
ble, and slightly shaded during sun- 
shine. In a week or two, when the 
roots have made their appearance on 
the outside of the ball of earth, which 
is known by turning the plant out of 
the pot, to examine the ball, and 
replacing it, the plants are shifted 
into pots one size larger ; and this 
shifting is continued from time to 
time, always into pots only a little 
larger than those the plants were 
taken out of; till at last the plants 
are in pots six, eight, or nine inches 
in diameter, according to their na- 
ture, and the size to which it is 
wished to grow them. In all these 
shiftings, light rich mould must be 
used to fill up the pots, and suffi- 



cient drainage must be secured, by 
placing potsherds in the bottom of 
each pot. In general, the more fre- 
quently the plantisshifted, thelarger 
and more bushy it will become before 
it flowets; but when once flower- 
buds have made their appearance, 
no farther advantage can be gained 
from shifting, the growth of the plant 
beiog then mature. Some persons 
water tender annuals with liquid 
manure, which is found to answer 
in the case of Balsams, Cock's-combs, 
and 'other strong-growing plants, 
but to injure more tender-growing 
kinds. The extraordinary size that 
Balsams and Cock's-combs may be 
brought to by repeatedly shifting 
them into larger pots, is not only 
gratifying in itself, but interesting 
and instructive, as showing the 
effect of art on plants. The com- 
mon Balsam in a wild state, in the 
East Indies, is seldom seen above a 
foot in height, with a stem half an 
inch in diameter; but in British 
hot-houses it has been grown to the 
height of five feet, with a stem as 
thick as a man's wrist. We have 
omitted to observe that during the 
whole process of shifting, the tem- 
perature in which the plants are 
kept should be from sixty to seventy, 
or even eighty degrees, during sun- 
shine ; and that they shoald be so 
abundantly supplied with water, 
that the air should be constantly 
charged with moisture : but when 
the plants begin to flower, they 
ought to be removed to a dry aiiy 
situation, and the temperature gra- 
dually lowered. The dry air, and 
the lowering of the temperature, will 
not only increase the intensity of 
the colours of the flowers and leaves, 
but will prolong the duration of the 
plant. 

Half-Kai'dy Annuals may be 
sown either in plunged pots, or in a 
bed of earth on a slight hotbed, in 
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Febmaxy or March ; and after they 
have come up they may be pricked 
ont into plunged pots, or into the 
earth covering another slight hotbed, 
where they may remain till the be- 
ginning of May, when they should be 
transplanted into the beds or borders 
in the open garden where they are 
finally to remain. In most cases, 
however, it is not worth while to 
prick out the plants in a second 
hotbed ; and sometimes they may be 
sown in pots, and thinned out to two 
or three plants in a pot ; and t^hen 
they have grown two or three inches 
higik, the ball of earth, and the 
plants in it may be turned out into 
the open border. This mode is well 
adapted for strong clayey soils, be- 
cause when plants from a hotbed are 
transplanted into such soils, they 
commonly receive a severe check ; 
whereas when they are turned out 
with balls, provided the soil round 
them is settled by a good watering, 
they receive no check whatever. 
The soil in which half-hardy annuals 
are raised, should be light and rich, 
because it is only in such a soil that 
the tender seedlings will grow 
vigorously and produce numerous 
fibrous roots, without which they 
-^rould produce but little effect when 
turned out into the open garden. 
The more showy kinds of half- 
hardy annuals are the French and 
African Marigolds, Chinese and 
German Asters, Zinnias; the purple 
Jacobsea, and a number of others. 
Brompton, Tenweek, and German 
Stocks, though quite hardy, make 
better . plants, and consequently 
flower more vigorously, when so 
raised. There are few plants more 
truly ornamental than the different 
kinds of stock ; and when these 
are raised under glass, pricked out 
into pots of the smallest size, and 
gradually shifted from pots of two 
nches to those of ten inches in dia- 



meter, they will make winter orna- 
ments for greenhouses and dining- 
rooms, which for fine masses of 
colour are unequalled by any pro- 
duction of tropical climates. Bromp- 
ton Stocks, treated in this manner 
have been known to attain the 
height of six feet, and to live and 
flower for three years. 

Hardy Armuals are generally 
sown in the open garden, where they 
are finally to remain ; or they may 
be sown in pots or seed-beds to 
transplant into their final situation, 
when they are two or three inches 
high. The latter mode is preferable 
with all the Califomian annuals, 
which grow stronger and flower 
better when sown in autumn, and 
suffered to stand the winter in the 
open air, than when they are sown 
with the other annuals in spring. 
About an inch in thickness of very- 
light soil should be laid on a hard 
surface of rock or gravel, in any 
obscure part of the ground, and in 
this the seeds should be sown the 
first week in September. In March 
or April, according to the season, 
when the flower-beds and borders 
have been dug over and prepared, 
the young seedlings should be taken 
up by spadefuls and laid over the 
bed, filling up all the interstices 
between the patches with earth, so 
as to make the surface even. Thus 
treated, the Nemophilas,the Leptosi- 
phonSjthe CoUinsias, the Lasthenias, 
and, in short, all the Californian 
annuals, will be splendidly in flower 
in May and June. 

When the seeds of annuals are 
sown, the ground should first be 
made firm by pressing it with the 
saucer of a flower-pot, or the back 
of the spade ; the seeds should then 
be sprinkled thinly over the groand, 
and just covered with fine earth, 
which should be slightly pressed 
down over them. When they come 
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up, if they appear too thick they 
should be thinned out, bo as to leave 
each plant standing apart ; the 
distance at which they are left ii-om 
each other varying, of course, ac- 
cording to the strength and habit of 
growth of the plant. The plants of 
some kinds of annaals will bear 
transplanting after they have been 
taken up in thinning, but generally 
they are not worth the trouble of 
replanting. The seeds when sown 
are often destroyed by birds ; but 
this may be prevented by turning a 
flower-pot over each batch till the 
seeds have germinated, taking care, 
however, to remove it as soon as the 
plants begin to grow, lest they should 
be drawn up by the shelter thus 
afforded, and become weak. Snails 
and slugs are dangerous enemies to 
young and tender annuals, and care 
should be taken to search for them 
early in the morning and late in 
the evening ; or to destroy them 
by watering the ground with lime- 
water, 80 weak, as not to disfigure 
the plants. 

Ano'na L. — AwmlUem, — The 
Custard Apple. — Stove-shrubs and 
low trees, natives of the East and 
West Indies. The hardy species are 
now formed into a separate genus, 
under the name A^mina; and one 
species, A, triloba, which has very 
curious flowers, is frequently found 
in gardens and shrubberies. 

A'nthemis. — Oomp6»it<B. — The 
Chamomile. — A, PyrUhrunif the 
Pellitory of Spain, is a pretty little 
perennial, with large white flowers, 
stained with lilac on the back. It 
is a suitable plant for rockwork, or 
boxes in a balcony, as it requires a 
warm dry situation. Miller raised 
this plant in rather a curious way in 
1732, finding its seeds among some 
Malaga raisins, to which they had 
adhered. The root was formerly 
eonsidered a cure for the toothache. 



The Arabian Chamomile, a pretty 
low-growing hardy annual, with 
yellow flowers, is now called Claddnr 
thus ardbicus, 

Anthoce^rcis. — Scrophiddrinas. 
— A. viscosa is a very handsome 
greenhouse shrub, with smooth dark- 
green leaves and large white flowers, 
which appear in May and June. The 
flowers have a short tube, within 
which is a kind of star of green rays, 
and a widely-spreading limb, deeply 
cut into five distinct segments. The 
culture of this plant requires care, 
as the wood is of a very soft nature, 
and the plant is easily injured by 
over- watering ; and when this is the 
case, the leaves turn yellow, and 
finally drop off. 

Anthy'llis. — Leffitmindsm, — 
Kidney Vetch. — Dwarf plants with 
pretty flowers; generally used for 
rockwork ; which are quite hardy, 
and will grow in any common soil. 

Antirrhi'ndm. — Scropkuldrino! 
— The Snapdragon. — Annual and 
perennial plants, natives of the 
middle and south of Europe, and of 
which one species, A. mhjiutf the 
common Snapdragon, is in almost 
every garden. There are many 
varieties of this species, the finest of 
which, A. m. caryopkylloldeSf has 
the flowers striped like those of a 
flaked Carnation. All the species of 
Snapdragon grow in any soil that is 
tolerably dry, and they are readily 
increased by cuttings ; for though 
they produce abundance of seeds, 
yet the varieties can only be 
perpetuated with certainty by the 
former mode of propagation. The 
beautiful carnation-like variety will, 
indeed, very seldom produce striped 
flowers two years in succession from 
the same root ; and thus a person 
who has purchased a plant with 
beautifully striped flowers, will 
generally have the mortification, 
the second year, to find it produce 
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nothing bat flowers of the common 
Snapdragon, unless cuttings have 
been made from the young shoots 
of the plant, and the old root 
thrown away. As this plant in 
its wild state is very commonly 
found growing on the tops of old 
walls, or among fragments of lime- 
stone, it may be considered as one 
of the most ornamental plants for 
placing in similar situations. Many 
of the plants formerly called Antir- 
rhlnunif are now removed to the 
genus Lindi'ia. 

Ants are very troublesome in hot- 
houses and greenhouses, and it is 
very difficult to get rid of them. As 
however, it has been found that the 
liquor discharged by ants is very acid 
and acrid, the idea presented itself 
that alkalies would be disagreeable 
to them ; and experience proves this 
so far to be the case, that a circle of 
chalk or lime laid round any plant 
will effectually prevent the ants 
from touching it. 

A^PHis. — The green-fly, or plant- 
louse, is one of the most troublesome 
insects to the gardener, particularly 
on Rose- trees. These insects lay 
their first set of eggs (which are 
small and black) in autumn, near 
the axils of the buds. The eggs are 
hatched in February or March ; but 
as only a few insects appear, they 
generally escape unnoticed, and, 
after twice casting their skins, 
arrive at their full growth in April. 
From this period to the end of 
summer, brood after brood is pro- 
duced with almost inconceivable 
rapidity ; and as these latter broods 
of aphides are all bom alive, they 
begin to devour the plants on which 
they appear immediately. The 
tenth generation usually appears 
about September, and these insects 
lay eggs for the first brood the 
following spring. The best way of 
preventing the attacks of these 



insects is washing the branches of 
the Rose-trees with soft soap and 
water in January or February ; or, 
in short, any time before the buds 
begin to swell. When they have 
appeared, the best way to destroy 
them is to lay the infested branches 
on the hand, and gently to brush off 
the insects with a soft brush and 
plain water. Or if this be not found 
sufficient, to make a decoction of 
quassia, in the proportion of an 
ounce of quassia chips to every qnart 
of water, and to dip the infested 
branches in it. Quassia is not in- 
jurious to plants, though it is instan- 
taneously destructive to animal life. 
Some gardeners employ tobacco- 
water, but when this is used, the 
shoots should only remain a few- 
seconds in the tobacco-water, and 
then be washed immediately in clean 
cold water, or they will become so 
blackened and withered, that the 
remedy will be worse than the in- 
sects. Snuff will kill the aphides if 
merely sprinkled on the moistened 
foliage and allowed to remain to 
imbibe the dews of one or two 
nights ; if the insects be not all 
destroyed by the first dressing, a 
second dose will effectually clear 
the plant, which may then be 
washed clean. Lime-water is not so 
effectual, whilst at the same time 
it greatly disfigures the plants. 

Aqua^rium. — A pond, basin, or 
cistern of water, for the growth of 
water-plants. In a pond in the 
open garden, the plants may eithef 
be grown in pots, plunged to the 
depth of one or two feet in the 
water, or they may be planted in 
the bottom of the pond. The former 
is generally the best mode, because 
the plants are by that means kept 
distinct, and the stronger cannot 
overpower the weaker. At the same 
time very strong ground plants, 
such as the white and yellow Water- 
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lilies, do not flower freely unless in 
the free soil, or in very large tube. 
There are few greenhouse aquatics, 
but a number of store plants which 
require to be grown in water ; such 
as the Indian Lotus, or Nelilbmbiumy 
i&e.f and these are necessarily grown 
in pots of moderate size. The most 
saitable soil is a rich loam. The 
Victoria Begia, being a river plant, 
requires the water to be gently 
agitated, to keep it in a healthy 
state ; and this effect is produced 
either by a wheel continually turn- 
ing, as at Chats worth, or by a bucket 
moved by machinery so as to empty 
itself when it rises to a certain 
height, and then descend to be re- 
filled. The plant is grown on little 
hillocks of loamy soil under the 
surface of the water, so that the 
root and stem is in shallower water 
than the leaves. If this plant be 
kept in stagnant water, the leaves 
will rot when about half grown. 
The Papyrus, though properly 
speaking it is a marsh plant, is also 
grown on mounds of earth in an 
aquarium. — See Marsh Plants. 

Aquile^oia. — AammctUacece. — 
The Columbine. -r-Perennial herba- 
ceous plants, growing from one to 
two feet high, of which several 
species are very ornamental ; more 
especially the compnon. Columbine, 
A. vuXghriSf and its varieties. A, 
alplnOf A. canadensis, A. glan- 
dtUdsaf and A, gla/ndtddsa grandi- 
fldra. They grow in any common 
soil that is dry; and the species ar6 
increased by seeds, which will keep 
a long time, and the varieties by 
divbion of the root. 

A'rabis. — Crudf&rtB, — Wall- 
cress. — Herbaceous plants, chiefly 
annuals and biennials, natives of 
Burope, many of which are remark- 
able for their early flowering. A, 
alp^na has white and yellow flowers, 
which appear in March, and A, 



dlbiita flowers the greater part of 
the year, commencing in mild winters 
in January, and producing its large 
tofts of white blossoms till October. 
Some of the species and varieties, 
such as A . vema, A . alpina ndna, 
and A. heUtdifiHa^ do not grow 
above three inches high, and are 
admirable plants for rockwork, or 
gardens of pots. 

Ara'lia. — AraUdbceoi, — Hardy 
suflrnticose plants, and stove shrubs, 
with umbels of small white flowers, 
The commonest species is A . spindsa, 
useful in a shi-ubbery for its hardi- 
ness, and for its thriving in any 
poor gravelly soil. There is a new 
species, A . japdnica, which is much 
handsomer than the common kind. 

Arauca'ria. — ConifercB. — Some 
of the species are very ornamental. 
A, imbriccUaf or the Chilian Pine, 
is quite hardy, and though it attains 
a large siae in its native country, it 
grows so slowly in Britain, that it 
may be safely planted on a lawn. 
A, hrasilidLua, which resembles^. 
im^nichtaf but has longer and looser 
leaves, is much more tender. A. 
excelsOf the Norfolk Island Pine, 
and A. Cunninghami, the Moreton 
Bay Pine, are both greenhouse plants 
in Great Britain, and are seldom 
seen in perfection, on account of the 
great space they require. A, CooJei 
is a very singular plant of this genus, 
which was first discovered by Captain 
Cook on a small island near New 
Caledonia. He describes its appear- 
ance as that of a tower, or basaltic 
column, and hence it was first called 
A. columndris. 

Arbore^tum. — A collection of 
trees and shrubs, containing only one 
or two plants or a kind, arranged 
together according to some system 
or method. The most common ar- 
rangement is that of the Natural 
System ; but the plants in an arbo- 
retum may be placed together ac-< 
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cording to the countries of wbich 
they are native^s ; according to the 
soil in which they grow ; or accord- 
ing to their sizes and habits, or time 
of leafing, or flowering. In all 
small villa residences an arboretum 
is the most effectual means of pro- 
curing a maximum of enjoyment in 
a minimum of space, as far as trees 
and shrubs are concerned. To render 
an arboretum useful and interesting, 
each tree and shrub should be named. 

A'RBOEViT^.— See Thu'ja. 

Arbours. — Seats or resting- 
places, forming terminations to 
walks, or fixed in retired parts of 
shrubberies or pleasure-grounds. In 
general eveiy straight walk 'ought 
to lead to some object of use, as well 
as of beauty ; and an arbour is one 
of those in most common use. The 
structure being formed, climbing 
plants, ligneous or herbaceous, are 
planted all round it at the base of 
the trelUs-work, or frame, against 
which, as they climb up, they ought 
to be tied and trained, so as to 
spread over the whole arbour. Some 
of the best plants for this purpose 
are the different species of Honey- 
suckle, Roses, and Clematis ; and 
the Laburnum, the PeripZoca^rrceVa, 
the Maurandyas, the Wistarias, JSfccrc- 
mocdrpvs acdbery Lophosp6rmum, 
Rhodochiton, the Virginian Creeper, 
Cobce^'a scdndenSf MenispSrmum 
canadinse, and Ivy. 

Arbd'tus. — ErichceoR. — The 
Strawberry- tree. — Well-known ever- 
green shrubs, of which A. U^nedo 
rubra deserves to be mentioned for 
the beauty of its flowers ; A. cana- 
ri^nsiSf a greenhouse species, has 
also very showy flow era ; and A. 
AndrdchTief which is the tenderest 
of the open air kinds, is remarkable 
for the looseness and redness of its 
bark. All the species are very or- 
namental, and of free growth ; and 
they all thrive best in heath mould, 



or very sandy loam. They are pro- 
pagated by layers or cuttings. 

Arctosta'phylob. — Bricacece. — 
The Bearberry. — A Mexican ever- 
green shrub, with arbntns-like 
flowers. It is very difficult to cul- 
tivate, as it will sometimes, die off 
suddenly in hot weather after a few 
hours^ rain, if planted in the open 
border. Mr. Gordon, in the Bota- 
nical Register J recommends the seeds 
to be sown in pots, in a mixture of 
peat and loam, with a little decom- 
posed cow-dung ; and when the 
plants come up, tliat they should be 
transplanted into other pots, and 
kept closely shut up and well shaded 
till they have made three or four 
leaves. The plants should then be 
shifted at once into larger pots, and 
returned to the frame, ** which 
should now have the back turned 
to the sun, and be kept close for 
several weeks, air not being given 
at any time untQ the plants are 
fairly started and growing again.*' 
Mr. Gordon continues : *' afterwards 
remove the lights entirely during 
the night, and keep them quite close 
in the day during the summer and 
autumn.'' In winter, keep, the plants 
in a cold pit, where there is plenty 
of light and air, but no damp. 

Aroto^is. — Comp6sitai. — Un- 
der shrubs and herbaceous plants, 
natives of the Cape of Qood Hope, 
and of which one species, A . d^era, 
has large yellow flowers, and is truly 
ornamental . It grows freely in loamy 
soil, and is increased by cuttings 
planted in sand under a handglass. 

Ardi'sia. — Myninece. — A genus 
of stove shrubs, of which A. lenti' 
ginosa is very ornamental for its 
scarlet fruit. All the species grow 
in loam and peat, and cuttings root 
freely in sand in a moist heat under 
a hand-glass. They may also be in- 
creased by cuttings of the root placed 
in heat. 
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Arena^bia. — CaryophyUdceas. — 
Pretty little plants, witii flowers 
shaped like those of the Pink. Most 
of the species are natives of fiarope, 
and they are all quite hardy. The 
flowers are red, white, or purple. 
These plants are of easy culture in 
any dry sandy soil, and they are 
particularly suitable for rockwork. 

Argemo'ne. — Papaverdcece. — 
Prickly-poppy. — Highly ornamental 
hardy annuals and perennials from 
Mexico, with lai-ge flowers like those 
of the Poppy, and of the easiest cul- 
ture. The plants, spreading widely, 
require a good deal of room to look 
handsome. 

Aroyre'ia. — OonvolvuldcecB. — 
A very showy tropical climber, bear- 
ing considerable resemblance to an 
Ipomeae, but with large bright lilac 
flowers. 

Abistolo^chia. — Asdrince, — 
Birth- wort. — The Aristolochias are 
mostly climbing plants, requiring the 
heat of a stove ; but A. Siphoy A. 
tomentdsa^ and A. Arkdnsa, natives 
of North America, are hardy enough 
to endnre the open air in Britain, 
without the slightest protection. 
They are all remarkable for the very 
singular shape of their flowers, and 
their large handsome leaves. They 
should be grown in sandy loam and 
peat; and they are propagated by 
cuttings. 

Abme^bia. — PlvmhtiginecB. — 
Thrift. — Hardy perennials, most of 
which are ornamental ; and one 
species, A. vulgdris, the common 
Thrift, is a good flowering plant for 
edgings to beds and borders. It 
thrives in any soil not saturated with 
moisture, and is rapidly increased 
by division. -4. alpind, which pro- 
duces its pink flowers from May to 
August, ifl a most desirable plant 
for pots or rockwork. 

ABTEMi'siA. — Compositce. —This 
pnug contains, among other phints. 



two well-known shrubs; the South- 
ernwood, or Old Man (Artemisia 
Abrdtamm), and the Wormwood 
{A. Ahiinthium). There is another 
very handsome species, a native of 
Siberia. All the kinds are very 
hardy, and will grow in any com- 
mon soil ; and the Southernwood is 
valuable for bearing want of air, 
and smoke, without injury. The 
leaves of this plant, slender as they 
are, wiU be found, if held up to the 
light, to be full of transparent dots, 
like those of all other plants having 
highly- scented leaves. These dots 
are the cells or vesicles containing 
the fragrant oil that gives out the 
scent ; and breaking them, by rub- 
bing the leaves between the fingers, 
makes the scent stronger. 

A^RUM. — Aroideie, — A genus of 
perennials, chiefly natives of warm 
climates, and of which a few species 
are hardy in British gardens. Of 
these, A. DracHnctduSf the Dragon 
Arum, deserves a place in the flower- 
garden, for its very remarkable 
flowers. The large and splendid 
plant, with arrow-shaped leaves and 
white flowers, commonly called the 
Arum, belongs to a different genus, 
and was first called by botanists 
Cdlla, and afterwards Richdrdia 
(Xthi6pica. It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena, 
where it grows in rich soil by the 
side of rivers. In England, it will 
not bear the winter in the open air, 
unless well protected ; and on this 
account it is generally grown in pots. 
It is increased by offsets, which form 
on its thick fleshy roots in August or 
September. These should be potted 
in small pots, in soil composed of 
three parts of sandy loam, and one 
of leaf-mould, or thoroughly rotten 
manure. The pots should be well 
drained, and the plants frequently 
watered, while they are in a growing 
state. About May or June, the leaves 
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vill begin to wither at their points ; 
and when this is perceived, the sup- 
ply of water should be lessened, till 
at last only enough is given just to 
keep the plant aJive. During the 
time the leaves are dying off, the 
plant should haveabuudance of light; 
but when they are all withered, the 
plant should be removed to any shed 
or other place where it may enjoy 
complete repose for about a mouth. 
In October or November it should 
be repotted, and supplied with 
abundance of water, particularly 
if kept in a sitting-room where 
there is a daily fire. It should 
indeed always stand in a saucer full 
of water (changing the water every 
day), as the plant will not flower if 
once suffered to become too dry 
while in a growing state ; and as it 
has the extraordinary power of dis- 
charging the superabundant water 
from the points of its leaves in 
drops, there is no danger of the 
water injuring it. The power of 
throwing off its superabundant 
moisture renders it also suitable 
for culture as an aquatic plant ; and 
when thus treated, it will live in 
the open air all the winter, as when 
the leaves die down, the water, being 
only frozen a few inches below the 
suifEice, will be at a sufficiently high 
temperature to keep the root from 
frost. The roots must be planted 
in the mud at the bottom of the 
pond, and a part should be chosen 
where the water is not more than 
three feet deep. This must be 
attended to; because as the plant 
will not expand its flowers till its 
leaves rise above the surface, the 
stem would become weakened by 
being more elongated. The plant 
generally flowers in March or April; 
but by prolonging its season of re- 
pose, it may be made to flower in 
May or June. 
Aeu^ndo. — Qraminece, — A, Db- 



nax is a splendid bamboo -looking 
reed, rather tender in severe win- 
ters ; but which, if the season be 
favourable, will grow in rich soil, 
kept moist, to the height of ten or 
twelve feet in one year ; producing 
a fine oriental appearance 'when 
standing singly on a lawn, or near 
water. There is a variety with 
striped leaves, which is common in 
gardens ; and which is called Rib- 
bon-grass in England, and in Scot- 
land, Gardener B-garters. This va- 
riety is quite hardy. The species is 
a native of Italy, and it is often used 
instead of bamboo for chairs, canes, 
&c. ; the imperfect canes are in 
general use in Rome for lighting fires. 

AsoLE^FiAS. — Asclepiadete. — 
Swallow- wort. — North American 
herbaceous plants, for the greater 
part hardy in British gardens. The 
most ornamental species is A, tu- 
berdsa^ which has fine scarlet-orange 
flowers, but is somewhat difficult 
to cultivate. It thrives, however, 
in sandy peat, kept rather dry than 
otherwise, and seldom disturbed by 
removal ; and it is increased by 
division. A. mcamkta is sup- 
posed to be a variety of 4. tuberdsUj 
but it has rose-coloured flowers. 
A . amce^na has purple flowers, and 
thrives in a mixture of peat and loam. 

Ash Berberry. — See Maho^nia. 

Aspe'rula. — Rubidceas. — ^Wood- 
roof. — Hardy herbaceous plants, of 
which one species. A, odordta, the 
common Woodrooff, or Woodmff, de- 
serves culture for its sweet-scented 
white flowers, which, together with 
the leaves, even in the dried state 
retain their fragrance. It is well 
adapted for growing in pots, but 
as it increases rapidly by its creep- 
ing roots, it is by no means desirable 
for rockwork. 

Aspho'delus. — AsphodSlecB. — 
King*s-spear, or King*8-rod. — Orna- 
mental herbaceous plants, mostly 
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quite hardy, of which A. dlbus and 
A. lUteua are the most ornamental 
species. They are coarse-growing 
plants, and increase rapidly by 
suckers in any common soil. 

A'sTBR. — OomfSsitcB. — The Mi- 
chaelmas Daisy. -Hardy herbaceous 
plants, mostly perennials. There 
are also a few Cape and New Hol- 
land shrubs. The herbaceous spe- 
cies are of great value, from their 
flowering late in autumn, and from 
their requiring very little care or 
labour in their culture. They will 
grow in any soil or situation, and 
spread rapidly by throwing up 
suckers and sending out root-stems. 
Among the handsomest perennial 
species are A. aljrinua, and A, eri- 
coideSf the common Michaelmas 
Daisy. The China Aster has been 
separated by botanists from the 
genus A'ster ; it was first placed in 
the genus Callistemma, but it and its 
varieties, the (German Asters, &c., 
now form the new genus Callestd- 
phus, under which the culture of the 
plant is given. A'ster tenilluB is 
thus the only annual species left in 
the old genus, and it is a pretty little 
hardy plant, which may be sown in 
the open ground in March or April. 
Among the greenhouse species of 
Aster, A. argoph^llusy sometimes 
called the Mask-plant>is remarkable 
for its white leaves and strong scent ; 
and A. frtUictildgiu has pretty blue 
flowers. These two last species are 
grown in sandy peat, or a mixture 
of loam and peat, and are readily 
propagated. 

Asti'lbb. — Samfrhge(B,—K very 
pretty haldy plant, with clusters of 
pink flowers, and very much the 
habit of A . Spirecs, It is a native of 
lofty mountains in Eastern Bengal, 
and thrives best in peat soil. 

Astra'galus. — Legwminhace, — 
The Milk Vetch. — Vigorous-grow- 
ing pea-flowered plants, of which 



several deserve culture, on account 
of their flowers. Tney grow in any 
common soil with a dry botton, and 
are readily increased by seed or by a 
division of the root. 

Atama'sco Lilt.— See Zbphtr- 
a'nthes. 

Atra'gene. — Ranuncul!lux(B. — 
This genus is nearly allied to Cle- 
matis. The species are half-shrubby 
climbers, very suitable for training 
against walls or trellis- work, or for 
covering bowers. They all grow 
freely in any common garden soil, 
and they are readily increased by 
layers, or by cuttings of the growing 
wood planted in sand under a hand- 
glass. They also frequently ripen 
seeds, which ought to be sown im- 
mediately ; in which case they will 
come up the following spring ; other- 
wise, if kept some months before 
sowing, they will probably lie in the 
ground a year. All the species are 
beautiful, but A. mistrlaca, with 
blue flowers, and A. sibiricaf with 
white flowers, are the most orna- 
mental. 

A'tropa. — Solandcece. — A. Bel- 
laddnna is the Deadly Nightshade. 

AuBRiET^iA. — Cruciferce. — A ge- 
nus of pretty little plants, generally 
with purple flowers, not above three 
inches high, which flower in March, 
and are admirably adapted for pots, 
or miniature rock-work. They grow 
in any common soil, and are readily 
propagated by division. A.deltoidea, 
and A. purpureaf are the most 
desirable species. 

Ad'ouba. — ComdcecB. — A hardy 
evergreen shrub, which, though a 
native of Japan, endures the 
severest winters in the climate of 
London. It is common in every 
garden, and it is oPten called 
the Japan, or spotted Laurel. 
The leaves are leathery and varie- 
gated ; and the bark of the shoots 
is of a pale green. It will grow in 
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any soil, either in an open sitaation, 
or under the drip of trees ; and it 
bears the smoke of towns. 

The Ancnba is a dioecioas plant, 
some individuals producing only 
male, and others only female 
flowers. The blotched-leaved va- 
riety, with which we have been so 
long acquainted, being a female 
plant, of course bore no fruit. But 
recently both male and female plants 
of the normal green-leaved Aucuba 
have been introduced by Mr. For- 
tune ; and a plant from this intro- 
duction was exhibited in March, 
1864, before the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society : A glorious shrub 
laden with bunches of large oblong 
berries of the brightest coral red. 
This is certainly a great acquisition 
to our hardy evergreen shrubs ; and 
what renders it still more valuable 
is that it will grow in a smoky 
atmosphere, and will form a pleasing 
object even in the very small gar- 
dens attached to houses in cities 
and towns where other evergreens 
cannot exist. It is more vigorous 
than the blotched-leaved variety. 
Propagated by cuttings, layers, or 
seeds. 

AuRi'cuLA. — See Pri'mula. 

Australian Sbrubs have gene- 
rally a strong tap-root, which sends 
out very fine fibres ; they require a 
sandy loam, or peat, mixed with 
decayed leaves ; and they should be 
frequently watered, but the water 
never suffered to remain in a stag- 
nant state round their roots. They 
are all easily killed by an excess of 
either stagnant moisture, or drought ; 
as in the former case the slender 
fibres of the roots I'ot, and in the 
latter they wither, and are seldom, 
if ever, renewed. The seeds of 
nearly all of them are also very 
long before they vegetate, unless 
steeped for at least twenty-four 
hours in warm water, of the tem- 



perature of 120*. Some of the 
Acacia seeds may even be boiled 
two or three minutes without in- 
juring them. All the Australian 
shrubs and trees are very tenacious 
of life ; and when apparently killed, 
they will generally, if cut down, 
spring again fi'om the root. 

AvENS. — See Gb^um. 

AzA^LEA L.—Ericaceas. — Beau- 
tiful flowering plants, natives of 
North America, Turkey, and China. 
They are divided by the French 
into two sections : Fiinst, Hardy 
Azaleas; leaves deeicUms; fiowerz 
with Jive stamens. This section in- 
cludes A. viscdsay nudijldrat calen- 
dulhcea^ and pdtUica ; the last is a 
native of Turkey and the Caucasus, 
the others of North America. Sec- 
tion second consists of Greenhotue 
Azaleas; leaves evergreen ; stamens 
generally ten. To this belong the 
original species. A, Udifolia^ 
from China, and A, indiea^ a 
native of India. The varieties ob- 
tained from the above hardy and 
greenhouse species are exceedingly 
numerous, and have a splendid 
appearance from the profusion of 
flowers with which, when well 
grown, the whole plant is almost 
entirely covered ; in colours vary- 
ing from pure white to deep red 
and bright scarlet. The hardy sorts 
will succeed in a peat border. The 
greenhouse ones should be grown in 
sandy peat, in pots well drained 
with crocks, over which should be 
placed a layer of only the fibres of 
peat turf, obtained by beating the 
latter : this is found to answer well, 
by keeping the drainage ^lear and 
encouraging the rootlets. The pot 
being thus prepared for the reception 
of the plant, let it be introduced 
and the pot filled up with good 
sandy peat. Water with soft water, 
either rain or river : hard spring 
water should nerer be employed for 
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this tribe of plants. Great care is 
necessary so as not to give water in 
excess ; nor, on the other hand, 
should the plants at any time be 
allowed to get too dry. They will 
of course require to be shaded after 
shifting ; but plants well establish- 
ed, with good roots, and duly 
attended to as regards moisture, 
will bear full exposure to the sun's 
rays; but in that case they must 
have abundant ventilation, and in- 
deed plenty of air at all times is 
essential in i>Tder to firm the wood. 
For handsome specimens, the plants 
must be kept under training by 
pinching off the extremities of such 
shoots as are growing too strong 
for the others ; and those that are 
taking a bad form of growth should 
be checked at once. Pinching, 
judiciously, may be done at any 
time ; but after flowering is the pre- 
ferable time for the more general 
performance of this operation. Pro- 
pagation is effected by grafting, 
in arching, layering, and cuttings, 
for increasing existing varieties; 
and new sorts, in many splendid 
varieties, have been and are still 
being raised from seeds. The Ghent 
Azaleas are hybrids, and varieties 
raised from the yellow A. jxmtica 
and the American species. 

AzABOLB-TBEE. — See Cbatjb^qus. 

Azedaba'ch. — See Mb^lia. 



"D ABIA^NA. — IridaceiB. — A genus 
^ of Cape plants, with solid 
bulbs of com, which are eaten by 
the Hottentots ; and which, when 
roasted, are said to resemble Chest- 
nuts. The species have all showy 
flowers. For their culture see Bulbs. 
B ABINGTO^NIA. — MyrtdLce(B § Lep- 
tosp^rmece. — A very curious little 
greenhouse shrub from the Swan 
Biver, which produces its long spike 
of white flowers tinged with pink in 



autumn and winter. The leaves 
resemble those of a Heath. The 
genus was formerly included in 

BiB'OKIA. 

Balcony Gardens. — The most 
suitable plants for balconies are 
those of low growth ; and as, from 
their exposed situation, they are 
liable to great and sudden changes, 
with regard to temperature, winds, 
and moisture, they ought to be 
naturally tolerably hardy. To pre- 
vent the soil in the pots from be- 
coniing over-dried, from the pot 
being constantly exposed to the 
wind, one pot ought to be placed 
within another, with a little sand or 
moss between, and this sand or moss 
ought to be kept constantly moist. 
The pots may be set in saucers, 
provided a little gravel be placed in 
the bottom of each saucer, so as to 
allow the free escape of water from 
the hole in the bottom of the pot. 
When there is no gravel in the 
saucers, the plants should be well 
and frequently watered ; but the 
water that runs through the earth 
in the pot into the saucer, should 
be poured out immediately and 
thrown away. A very good mode 
of growing plants in balconies is, 
to set the pots in wooden or slate 
boxes or troughs, painted stone- 
colour, with a little gravel at the 
bottom for the pots to stand on, 
and with the interstices filled in 
with moss, which may also cover 
the rims and surface of the pots, so 
as to make the plants appear to be 
growing out of moss. Mignonette 
and trailing plants are best grown 
entirely in wooden or slate boxes, 
without the intervention of pots. 

Balm. — See Dbaoooe'phalum. 

Balsam. — See Balsami^na. 

Balsami^na. — Balmimnduxce. — 
Tender and half-hardy annuals, with 
splendid flowers, mostly natives of 
the East Indies. The common Bai- 
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sam (B, hort^aia) is a well-known 
greenhouse plant of great beauty. 
To grow it in perfection, seeds at 
least a year old should be sown on a 
hotbed, and when the plants come 
up they should be transplanted into 
very small pots, which should be 
plunged into the hotbed, and well 
supplied with water. In about a 
week, the plants should be tmns- 
ferred to larger pots ; and this 
operation should be repeated ten or 
twelve times, always removing the 
plants to pots only a little larger 
than those they were taken from. 
As soon as the flower- buds begin to 
form, the plants should not be 
shifted any more, and the pots which 
contain them must no longer be 
placed in the hotbed, but the plants 
must be gradually accustomed to 
the open air. Many gardeners never 
plunge the pots after the plants are 
three or four inches high, and re- 
move them from the hotbed to the 
greenhouse as scon as possible. Re- 
peated shiftings are, however, essen- 
tial to produce fine large flowers and 
handsome plants. The great secret 
in growing Balsams is to allow them 
plenty of air and light, and never to 
sufi^ep them to become drawn up ; as, 
when that is the case, they will 
never afterwards make handsome 
plants. As Balsams, from their suc- 
culent nature, require a great deal 
of moisture, the saucers in which 
the pots stand may be kept con- 
stantly full of water ; but this water 
should be changed every day. Bal- 
sams generally ripen seeds, even 
from the double flowers, and thus 
numerous varieties are raised. 
Where there is any difficulty in 
raising the plants, new seeds should 
be used ; but though the plants 
raised from seeds ripened the same 
year will be very robust, the flowers 
will be generally single, and their 
colours neither bright nor distinct. 



Careful growers of Balsams, who 
wish to raise prize flowers, never 
use seeds less than three years old ; 
and they are particular in saving 
them from the handsomest and most 
double flowers ; the best being those 
which have their colours distinctly 
marked, like a Cai-nation. The more 
choice varieties may be preserved 
by cuttings, which root readily 
in sand kept moist below, but dry 
at top, and covered with a bell- 
glass. The seed-pods of Balsamina, 
and those of ImpatienSf or Touch- 
me-not, open with a jerk when 
touched, so as to throw the seeds 
to a distance. 

Bamboo. ~See Bambu^sa. 

Bambu^a. — Graminece. — A 
rapid-growing stove-plant, which 
has a noble appearance where there 
is abundance of room. There are 
some species so hardy as to stand 
the open air in the island of Jersey; 
and one of these, £, nlgra^ will 
thrive in a greenhouse, or against a 
conservatory wall, in the climate 
of London, whilst B, grdcilis from 
the Himalayas, will grow in the 
open ground, and some cultivate it 
for the purpose of being employed 
as flower sticks. The Bamboos 
should be grown in loamy soil, and 
they are increased by ofisets. 

Bana^na. — See Mu^sa. 

Ba'i^ksia. — ProtedcecB. — Ever- 
green New Holland Shrubs, with 
flowers resembling a kind of brush, 
and curiously notched and cut leaves. 
All the species grow well in a mix- 
ture of sandy peat and loam, with 
the pots well drained ; and cuttings 
of the young wood root with some 
difficulty in sand under a bell-glass, 
with a slight bottom-heat. 

BAPTfaiA. — LeguminoscB. — Her- 
baceous pea-flowered plants, from 
North America, of vigorous growth 
and rather elegant appearanoe; of 
which one species, B. auatrdbUs, well 
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deserves a place in collections. They 
may be grown in the open air in 
common soil, and may be propagated 
by division of the root, or by seeds. 

Ba'bba Jovis. — A species of 
Anthyllis. 

Barbadoes Cherry. — SeeMAL- 
pi'ghia. 

Barbadoes Gooseberry. — See 
Psrb'skia. 

Barbare^a. — Cruciferoe. — Per- 
ennial plants, of which B. vulgdris 
jl&re pUnOf the double Yellow 
liocket, is worthy of culture. It 
is propagated either by cuttings or 
division of the root, in common soil. 

Barberry. — See Bb'&beris. 

Bark. — The refuse bark which 
has been used for tanning leather, 
and which produces considerable 
heat by its fermentation. )When 
obtained from the tannery, it is 
generally soaked in water, and then 
spread out in an open shed, and 
turned over several times ; after 
this,, it is laid in a ridge or heap, 
and when it has begun to heat, it is 
again turned over once or twice, 
when it is fit to be put into the 
bark-bed. In this bed or pit it 
continues to ferment, and gives out 
heat for several months : and when, 
the heat begins to decline, fresh 
bark is added from the reserve stock 
in the shed. The bark-bed may 
be of any dimensions in regard of 
length and width, but it should 
seldom be more than two feet in 
depth, to prevent an excess of heat. 
The plants in pots are generally 
plunged in it, at first to half the 
depth of the pot, and afterwards 
to the rim. Substitutes for bark 
are stable-dung, leaves of trees, 
cbafif, and any other vegetable or 
animal substances which ferment iu 
decaying. The best substitute for 
the peculiar heat of the bark is, 
however, a mass of* stones heated 
by steam, or a mass of soil, or sand. 



heated by pipes of hot water. The 
spent bark, after it will no longer 
afford heat for a hotbed, should not 
be used as a substitute for peat for 
the gi'owth of plants, nor for mulch- 
ing, for it produces fungi, which 
seize on the roots, and many plants, 
have been killed in consequence, 
among others valuable conifers. 

Bare, or Moist Stove. — A 
plant structure, with a glass roof, 
and a bed or pit in its centre, con- 
taining a mass of fermenting matter, 
or of earth or sand, heated by arti- 
ficial means, in which plants in pots 
are to be plunged. The plants 
grown in such houses being natives 
of the warmest parts of tropical 
countries, the temperature in a 
bark-stove should never be lower 
than 60% and during summer it 
may rise as high as 80*^ or 85°. To 
supply the air in the house with 
sufficient moisture, the floors of the 
passages should be frequently wa- 
tered ; and to facilitate the same 
object, and to subdue insects, the 
plants should be syringed or watered 
overhead most days in the year, in 
the summer season, about 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon, and about 3 o'clock 
when required in winter. After 
tbis watering the house should be 
shut up for the night, excepting 
when the weather is very warm, 
when some air may be given by 
opening the sashes at 8 or 9 p.m., 
and leaving them open till the fol- 
lowing morning at 6 or 7. Inde- 
pendently of the bark-bed, the air 
of the moist stove requires to be 
heated by pipes of hot water or 
steam, or by smoke flues ; the first 
mode being found by experience to 
be the best. 

Barke'ria. — Orckiddcece.-'SmaM 
but free flowering Orchids which 
require to be grown on blocks, and 
in a cooler temperature than the 
generality of this order. £, Lind- 
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leyana, purple and white; B. Shin- 
neriif deep rose-coloured blossoms 
on spikes two feet long, a magni- 
ficent species; JB. spectdbUis and 
JB, Sleffans are also fine. 

Barnade^sia. — CompSsUce § La- 
biatiflbrce. — A very curiuus plant, 
with scarlet flowers, and a prickly 
stem. It requires a warm green- 
house, in which the heat should be 
at an average of 47% and it should 
be grown in a compost of peat, loam, 
and sand, in equal proportions ; 
abundance of water should be given 
in summer, but very little in 
winter, as it is easily killed if kept 
too damp. 

Barto'nia. — LoasuceoB. — B. au- 
rea is a splendid annual, from Cali- 
fornia, with golden-yellow flowers, 
which have quite a varnished me- 
tallic lustre when the sun shines 
upon them. The seed-pod is cu- 
riously twisted. It should be sown 
in the open border, in the end of 
April, in soil that is not wet, and in 
a sheltered situation, otherwise its 
stems, which are brittle, are apt to 
be broken by the wind. 

Bast, or Bass.— The inner bark 
of the lime-tree, separated by steep- 
ing the bark in water till it can be 
readily pulled asunder into rib- 
bands or strands; these are hung 
up for some months in the shade to 
dry, and they are then woven into 
mats. The manufacture of these 
mats is confined to Russia, and some 
parts of Sweden, where the name 
for bark is bast. 

Bastard Acacia. — See Ro- 
BfiriA. 

Bastard Saffron. — See C'ar- 

THAMUS. 

Bata'tas.— The Sweet Potatoe : 
a kind of Convolvulus, the root of 
which is eaten. 

Bauh'inia. — ZeguminoscB. — 
Mountain Ebony. Stove shrubs, 
mostly with white flowers, and re- 



markable for their leaves always 
being produced in twins ; on which 
account the genus was named in 
compliment to J. and C. Bauhin, 
both eminent botanists. 

Bay Trek. — See Lau'bus. 

Bead Tree. — See Me^lia. 

Beaufo'rtia. — MyrtdcecB. — 
Splendid New Holland Shrubs, with 
scarlet and red flowers ; free growers 
and abundant flowerers, and well 
adapted either for planting out in a 
conservatory, . or growing in pots. 
The best soil is sandy loam and 
peat, well drained ; and cuttings, 
taken off with a small portion of 
half-ripened wood, root freely in 
sand, under a bell-glass. B. de- 
cu88dUaj which produces its scarlet 
flowers from May to July, is one of 
the handsomest species. 

Beaumo'jstia Wal, — ApocpnecB. 
— Climbing shrubs from the Kast 
Indies, of elegant foliage with large 
white flowers ; of easy culture in 
the stove, and propagated by cut- 
tings either of the stem or roots. 
The best soil is sandy loam, mixed 
with rotten dung or leaf-mould. 
By careful management they may be 
made to flower in the open air. — 
See Allan a'nda. 

Bedeouar. — A disease which 
affects the Rose-tree. — See Ct^nips. 

Beds for Flowers. — Divisions 
of a flower-garden, which are formed 
in different figures, and which are 
generally covered with a mass of 
flowers of one kind, or at least of 
one colour, though sometimes they 
contain single plants, or small tufte 
of plants and flowers, at regular 
distances, with naked spaces show- 
ing the soil between. The plants 
most suitable for completely covering 
flower-beds are trailers and creep- 
ers; and those for standing singly 
at regular distances, are erect plants, 
which have their flowers in terminal 
spikes, corymbs, or umbels ; or 
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compact-growing plants, which 
make neat little bushes, entirely 
covered with flowers. The stems 
of the plants often require to be 
pegged down with hooked sticks, 
so as to cover every part of the bed 
equally ; and in wet seasons, when 
the plants are apt to run too much 
to leaves, the tips of the shoots 
should be taken ofl: The beds in- 
tended for trailing plants will only 
require a thin stratum of soil ; but 
those intended for tall, vigorous 
plants, ought to have a deep soil. 
Bee Larkspur. — See DELPflf- 

NIDM. 

Bee Crchis. — O^phrys apifei^a. 
— The plants belonging to the genus 
Ophrys have all a remarkable re- 
semblance in their appearance to an 
insect nestling in the flower, and 
hence they take their generic name. 

B EPAR [ A. — Ericacece. — A very 
beautiful plant with large bell- 
shaped rose-coloured flowers. It is 
a native of South America, and in 
its native country it forms a shrub 
from six feet to eight feet high. 
There are several species, most of 
which have rose-coloured flowers ; 
but one species, B. MatMwsii, has 
the flowers a pale yellow or a pure 
white. 

BBodNEA. — BegonidcecB. — Tro- 
pical under-shrubs or herbaceous 
plants, some of which require the 
stove, and others the greenhouse. 
The flowers are showy, pink or 
white, and the leaves are succulent, 
oblique at the base, and red under- 
neath. Many of the herbaceous 
kinds have tuberous roots, and all 
should be grown in a rich light soil ; 
they require plenty of water when 
in a growing state, but little or none 
when at rest. One of the finest 
species is B. octopitala, but it is 
rather rare. B, discolor, which 
has the leaves beautifully veined 
with crimson underneath, is the 



commonest kind, and it thrives in 
the greenhouse, or in a room, 
throwing out numerous suckers, 
each with a small tuberous root, 
which only require separating from 
the parent and potting, to become 
fresh plants ; when planted out in 
the summer season, it continues to 
produce flowers for several months. 
B. fachsioldes is a very remarkable 
species, which was introduced, in 
1846, from the mountains of New 
Granada. At flrstsight it resembles 
a Fuchsia (hence its specific name) ; 
in its native country the flowers, 
which are of a most agreeable acid, 
are frequently eaten by the mule- 
drivers to allay their thirst, which 
is excessive in the dry season, as 
there are very few rivers. The 
leaves are small, and less coarse 
than those of most of the other 
species of the genus, which are very 
numerous, and by crossing have 
given rise to a vast number of 
varieties, many of them only es- 
teemed whilst new. B. coccinea, 
B. nUiday B. amdhiliSy B. impe- 
ridlisj and B. rex, may however be 
mentioned as species deserving cul- 
tivation, and likely to continue 
in estimation. B. discolor^ R. 
Br. Bvansictna^ Andr. , from China, 
is comparatively hardy, flowers all 
the summer, bright rose, very 
suitable for growing in rooms ; 
cocoa-nut refuse, as manure, suits 
Begonias particularly well ; and it 
is cleaner than most other fertilising 
substances. 

Bklla.do'nna< — One of the names 
for A'tropa Belladdnna, the Deadly 
Nightshade. 

Bbllado'nna Lily. — See Ama- 
ry'llts^ 

Bell Flower. — See Campa'- 

KULA. 

Bell- Glass. — A glass cylinder, 
with a globular top, used for cover- 
ing tender cuttings or seedlings. It 
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differs from a hand-glass in being 
all in one piece ; whereas a hand- 
glass consists of several pieces fixed 
in a frame of lead, wood, or iron. 

Be'llis. — Comp6sit€B. — The 
Daisy. — Well known perennials, of 
which JB. perSnniSj the common 
Daisy, has been in cultivation in 
British and continental gardens 
from time immemorial. The most 
beautiful varieties are the large 
double, the large quiiledf and the 
faen-and-chickens, but there are 
many others. In Germany, nume- 
rous curious varieties have been 
raised by saving the seed of the 
handsomest kinds. Each sort is 
much improved by being taken up, 
divided, and replanted at least 
annually. They are all admirable 
plants for making edgings to bor- 
ders, and they are well suited for 
growing in pots, though at present 
they are almost neglected. They 
thrive best in a loamy soU, richly 
manured, which should be dug 
over and well broken before plant- 
ing ; and they will bear transplant- 
ing even when in flower, provided 
they are taken up with a portion of 
soil attached. No plants are better 
adapted for covering a bed with one 
mass of colour. Masses of any of 
the kinds of Daisies may be brought 
from the reserve ground and laid 
down on a bed in the flower- 
garden, when just coming into 
flower, and taken back again to 
make room for other plants, when 
they have gone out of flower. Wire- 
worms, which, as it is known, 
are extremely destructive to Finks 
and Carnations, are said to be so 
fond of Daisies, as never to touch 
any other flower when they are 
near. 

Bellows for Fumigatioit. — 
A machine composed of the common 
bellows, or patent blower, used for 
blowing fires, with the addition of 



a tube or vessel for containing 
tobacco, pierced with holes. The 
tobacco is placed in this vessel, 
and, being lighted, the air is blown 
through it, till a sufficient quantity 
of smoke is forced out to fill the 
pit, frame, or house which is to be 
fumigated for the destruction of 
insects. The tobacco should not be 
so dry as to produce flame, or to 
bum rapidly, for then the oil which 
should be carried in vapour with 
the smoke, is immediately consumed 
without affecting the insects. 

Belvidere, or Summer Cypress. 
— See Ko'CHiA. 

Bentha^mia. — Cornd^ceoB. — A 
very handsome evergreen shrub, 
with large white showy flowers, 
which are succeeded by scarlet 
fruit, having the appearance of a 
large strawberry. It is somewhat 
tender, and, north of London, it 
requires a wall. It thrives best in 
loam, and may be propagated by 
layers, cuttings, or seeds, which it 
produces in abundance. 

Bb'rberis. — Berberidece. — The 
Berberry. — Deciduous shrubs, na- 
tives of Europe, North America* 
and Nepal, several of the species of 
which are very ornamental. £. 
vulgdriSf the common Berberry, is 
a most elegant plant when trained 
to a single stem, and then allowed 
to expand its head freely on every 
side ; so treated, the branches be- 
come drooping, and have a fine 
effect in spring, when they are 
covered with their rich yellow blos- 
soms; and in autumn, from their 
long red fruit. But the most 
interesting species is the B, Dar- 
wlniij a native of Chili ; it forms a 
beautiful evergreen shrub, 3 to 44 
feet high, with leaves of a fine 
shining green, and numerous orange 
yellow flowers which appear in 
May. 
Be'rberrt. — See B'erberis. 
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Bergamot. — The true Bergamot 
is an exotic plant, called Mondrda 
didyma; but there is also a Ber- 
gamot Mint (Mentha cUrd,ta), which 
smells nearly the same. 

Biennials. — Plants that do not 
produce their flowers till the second 
year, and then die after they have 
ripened their seeds. The Bromp- 
ton Stocks, Hollyhocks, Wall- 
flowers, Snapdragons, and Canter- 
bnry-bells, are also generally con- 
sidered biennials, though some of 
them live three or four years. 
Biennials should be sown in March 
or Api*il, thinned out in May, and 
transplanted in September to the 
place where they are to flower the 
ensuing year. A little earth should 
be taken up with the roots, when 
they are transplanted, and they 
should be well watered, and shaded 
for a day or two, till they are 
thoroughly established. 

BiGNO^NiA. — JBign<miacece, — The 
Bignonias or Trumpet-flowers once 
formed a very large and splendid 
genus, chiefly of climbers, and re- 
markable for their large, brilliant- 
coloured flowers. Many of the species 
have, however, been now removed 
to the genera TScoma and Spathddea. 
B. capreoldta is hardy enough to 
withstand our winters on a south 
walL B, apecidaay Chamherlapnii 
and B. veniista are splendid con- 
servatory climbers. They are all 
of easy culture, requiring chiefly 
abundance of room, and cuttings of 
them all root readily in sand. — See 
Tb'coma. 

Bilberry. — See Vacci'nidm. 

Billardie^ra. — Pittosporece. — 
Appleberry. — Climbing, half-hardy 
shrubs, natives of Australia, with 
bell-shaped flowers, and long berry- 
like fruit which tastes like roasted 
apples. The beautiful plant now 
called S611ya was at first sup- 
posed to belong to this genus. For 



the culture, see Australian 
Shrubs. 

Bindweed. — The common Bind- 
weed (Convdlvtdua septum L. ; Caly- 
stdgia s^pium K. Br.), with large 
white flowers, and not unfrequent in 
hedges, is one of the most Ornamen- 
tal of British twiners ; but in gardens 
it has this disadvantage, that its 
roots or rather underground shoots, 
spread rapidly, and are very difficult 
to eradicate. 

'Birds are generally considered 
enemies of gardens, and some kinds, 
as the common sparrow (when seeds, 
which are their usual food, are 
scarce), are apt to live upon buds, 
especially blossom-buds, as being 
the largest ; and others live upon 
fruits. As, however, all the soft- 
billed kinds, which constitute the 
great majority of singing-birds found 
in our gardens, live upon insects, 
especially on the aphides, and the 
caterpillars or grubs of moths, flies, 
and beetles, they are rather to be 
considered as advantageous to gar- 
dens than otherwise. 

Bird Cherry. — Chants Pddus, 
— See Ce'rasus. 

Bird's-eye Primrose. — PHmula 
farinbsa. — Avery neat little plant, 
when cultivated in peat soil and kept 
moist. 

Bird's • Foot Trefoil. — See 
LoVpus. 

BiRTHWORT. — SeeARISTOLO^CHIA. 

Biscute'lla. — CrucifercB. — 
Buckler Mustard. — Hardy annuals 
with yellow flowers, natives of Eu- 
rope, which only require sowing in 
the open border in March or April. 

Bitter-sweet. — SoldLnum Dul- 
camara. — An indigenous climbing 
shrub, with pretty flowers and red 
berries, but poisonous, common in 
hedges. 

Bitter-vetoh. — See O'robus. 

Blackberry. — The common 
name of the bramble. — See Eu^bus. 
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Black Bryony. — ^See Bryony. 

Bladder Ketmia. — Hibiscm 
Tribnum and Africdnus. — Hardy 
annuals, natives of Italy and Bar- 
bary. The seeds should be gown in 
March or April. — See Annuals. 

Bladder N ut. — See St aph ylb^a. 

BladderSenna. — SeeCoLU^TEA. 

Blandfo'rdia. — Hemerocalli- 
decB, — Showy plants with scarlet, 
yellow, and green tube-like flowers, 
natives of New South Wales, of 
which B. ndbilis, B. jtdmmm.^ atid 
B, girandiflbra well deserve culture. 
These species ought to be grown in 
sandy loam and peat ; and they are 
increased by seeds and suckers. 

Blessed Thistle. — See Centau- 

RE^A. 

Ble^tia. — Orchiddlcece. — Showy 
plants, natives of i^e tropics, and 
requiring stove-heat in Britain. 
They should be grown in sandy 
loam and peat ; and they are pro- 
pagated by division of the roots. 

Blight. — A popular term for the 
sudden injuries which plants re- 
ceive, apparently from the weather, 
but in reality &om the attacks of 
insects, or the growth of parasitic 
fungi. In general, wheuever the 
progress of plants is suddenly 
arrested by some cause not under- 
stood, it is attributed to blight. 
Blight differs from mildew, which 
is always a fungus, in the latter 
exhibiting a white, bluish, or 
mouldy appearance. 

Bli^tdm. — Ckenopodictcece. — An- 
nuals of the easiest culture, of no 
beauty with respect to the flowers, 
but remarkable for the showy ap- 
pearance of their spikes of succulent 
scarlet fruit. The English names 
of the species are Strawberry and 
Spinach Blite. 

Blood Flower. — See HjemaV- 

THUS. 

Bluebottle. — See Centaure^a. 
Bldmenba'ohi A. — LoasdcecB . — 



Dwarf annuals, with pretty white 
flowers, and very curiously twisted 
seed-pods, which only require sow- 
ing in the open border in April. 
There is, however, one drawback 
to their general cultivation, which 
is, that they sting as badly as a 
nettle. 

Bog Earth. — See Peat and 
Heath Mould. 

Bonapa'rtea. — See LyttjbV 

Borage. — See BoraW 

BoR A^GO. — Boraginece. — Annual 
and perennial plants, with blue^ 
white, or pink flowers, nearly allied 
to the Forget-me-not. Natives of 
the South of Europe and Persia ; of 
easy culture in any common soil. 

Border. — A border differs from 
a bed in having a walk only on one 
side ; and an ornamental border, in 
which flowers or shrubs, or both, are 
grown, ought to have the plants so 
arranged in regard to height and 
distance, as to have them seen to the 
greatest advantage from the walk. 
For this purpose the lowest-growing 
plants should be placed in front, and 
the highest kinds behind them, and 
the distance between the different 
plants should be proportioned to 
their breadth, not to their height ; 
because a very tall growing plants 
such as the common Lily, is some- 
times a very narrow one, and a low 
bushy plant, such as the Pseooy, 
is sometimes three times as broad as 
it is high. Hence, in a border which 
is to be composed of a great variety 
of flowers, the plants cannot be 
placed in rows, or at regular dis- 
tances ; but a space must be appor- 
tioned to each plant according to 
its width ; keeping in view the 
necessity of always leaving a clear 
space of a few inches round every 
plant, whether large or small. 
With regard to the mode of arrang- 
ing herbaceous plants in borders, 
with reference to the colour of their 
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flowers and time of flowering, the 
object ought to be to have an equal 
number of plants in flower in each 
of the floral months ; and among 
the plants of each month to have as 
nearly as possible an equal number 
of each of the principal colours. 
This is the beau uLScU that the cul- 
tivator should keep in view ; but it 
is not easy to carry it out into prac- 
tice without the assistance of a 
reserve garden, and a number of 
plants in pots, that can be substi- 
tuted for any plant which perhaps 
has not come into flower sufficiently 
soon, or which has not produced a 
sufficient quantity of flowers. The 
best mode is to make a plan of the 
border, and then to mark it with 
circles in the desired colours. When 
this has been done, the names of 
two or three flowers, of the proper 
size and colour for the situation, 
should be written in each circle ; 
and then there will be no trouble 
in planting the bed, as it will be 
only necessary to refer to the plan 
to know what flowers are wanted. 
When this is not done, and the 
flowers are planted at random, they 
will require taking up with a ball 
of earth attached to each when in 
flower, and shifting about till a 
proper effect is produced. When 
the plants named in the circles con- 
tinue only a short time in flower, 
the names of others should be given 
to fill their place when they are out 
of bloom ; and in this case the 
circles may be numbered, and the 
numbers referred to a book, in 
which the names of all the suitable 
plants and all necessary particulars 
respecting them may be inscribed. 
As a concise summary of the dis- 
tinctions between a bed and a 
border in a flower garden, it may 
be observed *that in a bed the 
flowering plants should be trained 
80 as completely to cover the 



ground, whUe in a border, a dis- 
tinct space should be left round 
each ; and that a bed has a walk 
all round it, while in a border there 
is a walk only on one side. 

Border Flowers. —Herbaceous 
plants of hardy constitution, showy 
in appearance, and of easy culture, 
and therefore well adapted for or- 
namenting the borders of flower 
gardens. Border flowers are classed 
as perennials with fibrous roots, 
perennials with bulbous or tuberous 
roots, biennials, and hardy annuals. 
Among the fibrous-rooted perennials 
are some, such as certain species of 
Saxifrage, Pinks, Carnations, &c., 
which are evergreen ; and these are 
most desirable plants for the borders 
of winter gardens. There are also 
some evergreen biennials, such as 
Wallflowers, Stock Gillyflowers, &c. 

BoRO^NiA. — Jtuthcece. — Ever- 
green New Holland Shrubs, which 
flower during the greater part of 
the summer, and which are all very 
omamentaL JB. aerruld^ta is a most 
desirable species, forming a neat 
compact plant for a room, or green- 
house, and requiring plenty of light 
and air, but very little heat. It, 
and all the other species, will grow 
freely in sandy peat, well drained, 
and they may be propagated by 
layers or cuttings of the young wood 
in sand, under a bell-glass, taking 
care to wipe the glass frequently, 
so as to keep the cuttings free from 
damp. 

BoTANio Garden. — A gardenon 
which the plants are arranged ac- 
cording to some system of botanical 
science, only one of a kind being 
planted, and a name appended to 
each. The most convenient mode 
for study is to place the plants in 
straight rows of narrow beds, one 
row in a bed, with paths between 
the beds ; but the best mode for 
effect ifl to place them in groups of 
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one order, tribe, or genas, in a 
group. These groups have the best 
effect when of a circular form, and 
placed on a lawn. The position of 
the groups relatively to each other 
should be such as to correspond with 
the botanical system followed. 

BoTTOM-HEAT is the warmth im- 
parted to the roots of plants, by 
plunging the pots in which they 
grow into a hotbed or bark-pit. 
The effect this produces in stimu- 
lating the plants is very great ; 
and it is particularly advantageous 
in striking those cuttings which, 
under ordinary circumstances, do 
not readily throw out roots. Bot- 
tom-heat is often very useful in en- 
abling hothouse plants to stand in 
the open air during summer. A bed 
may be formed of bark, decayed 
leaves, or stable manure, in which 
the pots may be plunged, and the 
surface covered with a thin coating 
of turf; and in this manner all the 
hothouse climbers might be trained 
over the trellis-work of a verandah, 
and Palms, Bananas, and other 
tropical plants might be made to 
decorate the open ground of an 
English garden. 

Bouva'rdia. — Eubiacece. — B. 
triphylla and its varieties are very 
ornamental, with scarlet flowers and 
smooth shining leaves. It grows 
freely in loam and peat in a warm 
situation in the open air, or in a 
greenhouse ; and it is increased by 
cuttings of the roots. JB. versicolor 
has fine red flowers and is very 
ornamental, though it is more tender 
than JB. triphylla, 

BowBBS. — Slight arbours, formed 
by training climbing shrubs over 
trellis-work so as to form a covered 
seat. They only differ from arbours 
in being less closely covered. — See 
Abbours. 

Box-EDOINGS. — The kind of Box 
used for this purpose is Biixus aem- 



pervireTis nd,na. For its culture, 
see Bu'xus. 
.Box-tree. — See Bu'xus. 

BBAcnyooME. — =■ Compddtce, — 
The great Swan River Daisy. — A 
very beautiful annual plant from the 
banks of the Swan River in South 
Australia. It was introduced in 
1840, and grows freely in the open 
ground, though it flowers best in the 
greenhouse, being easily injured by 
wet. When raised from seed, the 
flowers are of several different 
shades, varying from the darkest 
purple to a pink or white. 

Braohyse^a. — Legumindsce. — 
B. IcUifdlium is a very ornamental 
New Holland climber, with fine large 
glaucous leaves and crimson flowers ; 
and it grows freely in loam and peat, 
flowering abundantly, and ripening 
seeds ; by which, or by layers or cut- 
tings, it may be readily propagated. 

Bramble. — See Rumbus. 

Brillanta^isia. — AcanthdtcecB. 
— B, Owariensis isa very showy stove 
plant with purple sage-like flowers, 
which appear in March. It is a 
native of Sierra Leone. 

Bri^za. — Graminece. — Quaking- 
grass. — B. m^ia, the common kind, 
is a perennial ; and B, mdadmc^ a 
gigantic species, is an annual, re- 
quiring only to be sown in March or 
April, in the open borders. 

Bromwon Stocks. — 3fatth\ola 
incdna. — These splendid flowers are 
biennials, and their seed should be 
sown early in May, in a border of 
light sandy soil ^^ith an eastern 
exposure, and never in front of a 
hothouse or south wall, as they can- 
not bear too much heat. The seeds 
should be sown very thinly in narrow 
drills, made about six inches apart. 
As soon as the plants begin to grow, 
and have expanded their second pair 
of leaves, tiiey shouM be watered 
every evening with a watering-pot 
or garden-engine having a very fine 
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rose. When the plants are about 
three inches high, they should be 
thinned out so as to be at least six 
inches apart, and the plants removed 
should be carefully replanted in 
another bed. In about a month's 
time they should be thinned again, 
and the alternate rows taken up, so 
as to leave the remaining plants 
about a foot apart every way ; the 
plants removed being taken up with 
balls of earth, and carefully trans- 
planted, watered, and shaded till 
they have re-established themselves. 
Gteat care is necessary in trans- 
planting, as the Stocks have long 
tap-roots, with very few fibrils 
attached. When the plants are 
wanted to be very fine, they may be 
protected during winter by hoops 
and mats, or hand-glasses ; but in 
general this is not thought neces- 
sary. In Mjarch or April a com- 
post should be formed of very sandy 
loam, or sand enriched with the re- 
mains of an old hotbed, or vegetable 
moold, formed of decayed leaves ; 
and pits about two feet deep and two 
feet in diameter dug in the fiower- 
borders and filled with it, into 
which the Stocks should be trans- 
planted, with as large balls 6f earth 
attached as can be taken up. They 
should be carefully shaded and 
watered till they have taken root ; 
and afterwards they should be wa- 
tered every night till they come into 
flower. Thus treated, the spikes 
of flowers will sometimes be from 
eighteen inches to two feet long, and 
proportionably thick. 

Broom. — See Spa'btiuh and 
Geni'sta. 

Bbowa'llia. — Sdrophuldrind.oT 
Solandcece. — South American tender 
annuals, generally with blue flowers, 
requiring to be raised on a hotbed, 
and generally grown in pots. — See 

AlTNUALS. 

BboVnba. — ZeguminbscB, — 



This is a genus of rather singular 
plants, named in honour of Br. Fa- 
trick Browne, author of the History 
of Jamaica. B. cocdnea is a very 
singular plant, with large crimson 
flowers, which only last about 
twenty-four hours before they drop 
off. It is a native of Jamaica, 
whence it was introduced in 1793, 
though it did not flower till Fe- 
bruary 1842, nearly fifty years after 
its introduction. 

Brugma'nsia. — SolandcecB, — 
Feruvian shrubs, or low succulent- 
stemmed trees, of which B. suaveo' 
lens (better known by the name of 
DaiHraarbbreaf) ajid B.savgulneaf 
are magnificent species. Being large 
plants, growing to the height of ten 
or twelve feet, they look best when 
planted in the ground, in a conser- 
vatory ; but they will grow well in 
large pots : or they may be planted 
in the open garden in the summer 
season, and taken up and preserved 
in a back shed, from which the 
frost is excluded, during winter, to 
be replaced in the open border the 
following spring. The flowers are 
trumpet-shaped, a foot or more in 
length, and very fragrant. The 
plants grow freely in light rich 
soil : and they are readily propa- 
gated by cuttings either of the shoots 
or roots. 

Brun8F£'lsia. — ScrophtUArince. 
— Handsome stove-plants, natives 
of South America and the West 
Indies. B. nltida has large yellow 
flowers, which it produces copiously 
the whole of the summer months 
in a cool stove or warm greenhouse. 
It is an erect shrub, growing four 
or five feet high, and is readily in- 
creased by cuttings. 

Brto*nia . — Cucurhitaceo!. — See 
Bryony. 

Bryony. — There are two kinds of 
Bryony common in Bnglish woods, 
very different in the eyes of .a beta- 
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nist, but bearing considerable resem- 
blance to each other in the eyes of 
an amatear. They are both found 
wild in hedges and thickets, through 
which they contrive to insinuate 
their long slender stems and 
branches, banging from tree to tree; 
they have both greenish- white in- 
conspicuous flowers ; the fruit of 
both consists of bunches of sbowy 
red berries; and they have tuberous 
roots, of a very acrid nature. They 
are also dioecious ; but this is the 
only botanical resemblance between 
them. The White Bryony {Brydnia 
dioica) belongs to the natural order 
Cttcurbit^ceffi, and it is the only 
British plant belonging to that order. 
Its leaves are rough and palmate ; 
its flowers have a calyx and a 
corolla, both of which are five-cleft, 
and its stem is climbing and fur- 
nished with numerous tendrils. The 
Black Bryony (Tdmus communis) 
has, on the contrary, smooth, shin- 
ing, heart-shaped leaves of a very 
deep and glossy green ; the flowers 
consist of only one covering, which 
is six-cleft, and the stem is twining 
without tendrils. The names of 
black and white Bryony allude to 
the colour of the skin covering the 
thick fleshy roots, which in one 
species is black and ii^ the other 
white. The root of the "White 
Bryony may easily be made to grow 
in any shape that may be wished, 
by placing it when young in an 
earthenware mould. This curious 
property was formerly frequently 
taken advantage of by designing 
people^ who, having thus obtained 
roots of frightful forms, exhibited 
them for money as natural curiosi- 
ties. 

BuoK-BTE. — The American name 
for the smooth- fruited Horse-chest- 
nut.— See Pa>ia. 

BuoKLEE Mdstard. — See Bisou- 

TS^LLA, 



Buckthorn.— See Rha'mnus. 

Budding is an operation for 
propagating ligneous plants, as a 
substitute, in pai*ticular cases, for 
grafting, or other modes of propa- 
gation. In. floricultuie, it is more 
particularly used for propagating 
select species of Roses. The time 
of performing the operation is from 
July to September ; and the mode is 
as follows : — The first thing to be 
done is to select a young shoot of 
the current year, from which the 
bud is to be taken, and a stock of 
one or of several years' growth, into 
which the bud is to be inserted. 
The bud is cut out with a portion 
of the bark and the wood attached 
above and below the foot- stalk of a 
leaf, in the axil of which leaf the 
bud is situated. To do't his, a sharp 
penknife or budding-knife is inserted 
in the shoot, about three-fourths of 
an inch below the bud, and passed 
up beneath the bud to about half an 
inch above it ; the bud, with the 
bark and wood to which it is at- 
tached, is then held in the left hand, 
and with a knife in the right hand 
the thin film of wood is quickly 
picked out, leaving the bud attached 
to a piece of bark, technically called 
the shield. A slit is then made in 
the bark of the stock, about one- 
third of an inch in length, and a 
transverse cut is made within one- 
fourth of an inch of the upper part 
of the longitudinal slit. The bark | 
is opened on both sides of the longi- 
tudinal slit by mean of a thin flat 
piece of bone or ivory ; or, in Nur- 
sery practice, with the end of the 
handle of the knife, which is made 
thm on purpose. The bud is now 
inserted in its natural position, with 
the bud pointing upwards, and a 
poition of the upper part of the 
bark to which the bud is attached 
is cut across, so as to fit to the < 
transverse cut which was formed in i 
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the stock. The bud is maJx bst 
a eiWaWon bj tjing it with a 
Btrand or ribbOD of baat mailing. 
This being dona in gummer or 
aulaiUD, the matting temainB on for 
)ntli or six weeks, according to 
imgtanceB, till tbe bark of the 
bud shows, by ita healthy appear- 
ance, that a vital nnion bae biken 
place. Tha matting may now be 
loosened, and in a week or two alto- 
gether removed. By another mode, 
diSering a little from tbe above, tbe 



cat across is made below tbe slit, as 
shown in fig. ], in which d shows 
' I cats made in tbe slock, t the 
1 inserted, and / tbe bast mat 
applied. 

Niche-baddiog is when the wood 
LB retained in the bad, as shown in 




J. 2, in which g is the prepare'l 
ock ; e (he bitd turned to sbov the 
ood, and a b the bod applied, 
which shocld aflerwards be bound 
1 bast mat, as before. In placing 
tbe bad on the stock in niche-bnd- 
ding, Ihe principal thing to be at- 



tended to is, to bring the borizontU 
edges of the base of tbe niche in the 
Btock, and those of the bad which 
' i to St into it, into the most perfect 
ontact possible ; because the onion 
i produced, not as in commuL sum- 
ler budding, by the junction of the 
aft wood of the stock with the 
udiment of the soft wood on the 
-aside of the bark of the bud, tut by 
the janotion of soft wood with soft 
wood, as in common grafting. This 
mode of budding will alvays succeed 
best when the niche in the stock is 
made where there is already a bud 
(as shown at^), making the hori- 
zontal cut through tbe base of the 
bud. 

Another mode is called annulai 
flute-budding, in vbich a braoch or 
shoot is chosen on the tree which is 
to be propagated, aa thick as, or 
thicker than, the stock in which the 
bod is to be inserted- A ring of 
bark including a bud is then cut off 
fiom the branch o( the shrub which 
Is to be propagated, and detached 
by splitting it iongitodinally on one 
side. A similar ring of bark is 
then detached from tbe stock, and 
tbe former inserted in its place, and 
tied on with matting. This mode of 
budding is fonud paiticularly snit- 
able for all trees or shrubs having 
thick bark. There are many other 
.kinds of budding, but these are in 
tbe most general use. 

It aometimee happens in the case 
of Rosea, that the bud will produce 
a shoot tbe same season in which it 
has been inserted ; but il more tre- 
quently remains dormant till the 
fijllowing spring. At this period 
the stock ibonid be cut over a few 
inehee above tbe bud ; and the 
shoot, as it grows, should be slightly 
tied to the portion of the stock left 
on above the bud, in order to pre- 
vent it from being injured by high 
winds. The second year this por- 
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tion of the stock may be cut off 
dose to the bnd. 

Buds may be inserted in stocks at 
a few inches from the ground : in 
which case, the plants produced are 
called dwarfs ; or in straight stems 
at four, five, or six feet from the 
ground : in which case the plants 
produced are called standards. The 
latter is the most common mode of 
budding Roses and Orange- trees ; but 
other shrubs and trees of rare or 
ornamental kinds are commonly 
budded within a foot» or a few inches 
from the ground. Sometimes buds of 
several kinds are inserted in the 
same stock ; and sometimes buds 
are inserted in branches in different 
parts of the tree, for the sake either 
of supplying vacant places in the 
branches, or of producing several 
kinds on the same tree. Thus, on 
climbing British Roses, several 
varieties of Chinese Roses may be 
budded ; and on the single red 
Camellia, several varieties of double 
red or white Camellias. 

In all cases of budding, it is essen- 
tial that the stock shall not be very 
different from the bud to be inserted 
in it. In some cases it is even ne- 
cessary that the bud and the stock 
should be of the same species ; while, 
on the other hand, it sometimes hap- 
pens that a bud may be inserted 
successfully in any stock which is of 
the same natural order. Thus, it 
is said, the Lilac, the Orange, and 
the Fringe-tree may be budded on 
the common Ash ; all the four species 
being of the same natural order, 
Oleacece, Roses and thorns are the 
plants to which budding is most 
commonly applied by amateurs ; and 
the finer kinds of the former genus 
are generally budded on wild briai'S 
of the Dog Rose, and of the latter 
{OrcUas^gus), on the common Haw- 
thorn. 

Bd'ddlea, — Scrophuldrince, — 



Deciduous or evergreen shrubs, 
natives of India or South America, 
of which one species, £. glohhsa, is 
worth culture in the shrubbery. It 
has fine golden -yellow, ball-like 
flowers, grows in any common soil, 
and is tolerably hardy, though it is 
sometimes killed by a very severe 
frost. It is readily increased by 
cuttings under a hand-glass. B, 
Lindleyhna is the handsomest spe- 
cies of the genus. The flowers are 
produced in a long spike ; and are 
of a beautiful lavender purple. 

Bdoainvillea spectdbilis, — 
NyctagindfCece, a climbing stove 
shrub, from Brazil, remarkable for 
its splendid rose and carmine petal- 
like bracts ; it is easily propagated 
by cuttings. 

Bulbs are plants which belong 
to a particular division of vegetables, 
having certain peculiarities which 
require a particular mode of culture. 
They are all, with scarcely a single 
exception, very ornamental, from the 
large size of their flowers in propor- 
tion to the entire plants, and from 
the brilliancy of their colours. Their 
principal peculiarity is, that they 
produce but a limited number of 
leaves every season ; and hence, if 
these leaves are cut off or injured, no 
new leaves are produced that season. 
In all other herbaceous plants, when 
the leaves are destroyed, fresh leaves 
are produced to a comparatively un- 
limited extent ; and hence, if the 
season be long enough, the plant may 
produce a sufficiency of foliage in the 
current year to enable it to matnre 
flowers in the next. But in bulbs 
the case is different ; the leaves pro- 
duced are very few, and if they are 
shortened before they are fully 
grown, or cut off before they begin, 
to decay, the bulb is deprived of 
nourishment to such an extent, as 
either not to flower at all the follow- 
ing season, or to flower very weakly. 
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Thus the great art in the culture of 
hnlbs is to preserve all their leaves 
uninjured, to expose them fully to 
the sun and air, and by no means to 
cut them off till they have begun to 
decay at the extremities. By far 
the greater number of bulbs flower 
in spring, and produce their flower- 
stems immediately after they begin 
to grow ; and shortly after they have 
flowered they cease growing and re- 
main dormant and without leaves 
during the remainder of the year. 
Hence almost all bulbs require to be 
planted in autumn ; and hence, also, 
they require a free, dry, and some- 
what rich soil, into which their roots 
may penetrate easily, and procure 
nourishment without difficulty, for 
their rapidly-growing leaves. The 
bulb is in aU cases strengthened by 
preventing the flowers from pro- 
ducing seeds ; and in most cases it 
ought to be taken up as soon as the 
leaves have decayed, and preserved in 
dry sand or eariii, and in some cases 
on shelves, or in papers in a dry room, 
till the planting season in autumn. 
Bulbs which are indigenous to Bri- 
tain, such as those of the common 
wild Hyacinth, and some of the 
Narcissi, receive little injury from 
remaining in the ground all the year ; 
but improved varieties of indigenous 
bulbs, and all bulbs from warm 
climates, such as those of the Hya- 
cinth, the Ixias, &c., are greatly 
injured by the moisture of our sum- 
mers ; and when left in the ground, 
require the interposition of art to 
keep the soil tolerably dry, till the 
bulbs have increased by means of 
their of&ets, so as to form a dense 
mass. From the circumstance of 
bulbs growing with great rapidity 
when in a state of vegetation, they 
require abundance of water ; and this 
is the reason why the soil in which 
they are planted should always be 
deep, 80 as to retain moisture. A 



bulb is essentially a bud, and con- 
tains within itself the germs of the 
leaves and flowers which are to be 
produced the following season. In 
plants belonging to the other divi- 
sion of vegetables, those with netted 
leaves, or what are called DicotyU' 
doneSf a plant which is weak in the 
beginning of the year may, by in- 
creased care and nourishment, be 
made to flower in the course of the 
season ; but this is by no means the 
case with bulbs, not one additional 
leaf or flower being in their case 
capable of being produced during 
the season that is not previously in 
an embryo state in the bulb. Thus, 
in one sense bulbs are of more easy 
culture than any other class of 
plants ; because the germ being pre- 
viously formed, and the nourishment 
being provided in the body of the 
bulb, it is only necessary to supply 
heat and moisture to cause these to 
develope. Hence, the practice of 
growing bulbs of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissi, Crocuses, Irises, Snow- 
drops, Fritiilarias, &c., placed over 
water in glasses, or vessels of earth- 
enware, or in moist moss. Bulbs 
never last more than one year, a 
new one forming every season after 
the plant has done flowering, as the 
old bulb wastes away. Hence new 
bulbs are formed every year in the 
Tulip and the Hyacinth, at the side 
of the old bulb ; in the Crocus and 
the GFladiolus, and many of the 
Cape Irid^esB, over the old bulb; 
and in the bulbous Irises, &c., 
under the old bulb. Hence in the 
cultivation of bulbs in the open 
garden, there is a constant tendency 
in some species to sink deeply into 
the ground, and in others to rise to 
the surface, which must be care- 
fully counteracted by the cultivator, 
by taking up and replanting ; thus, 
the bulbous Ins, when left three or 
four yean in the ground, produces 
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weak leaves, and ceases to flower 
freely, from the sinking of the bulbs; 
the Crocus, on the other hand, pro- 
duces weak flowers and leaves from 
the bulbs rising above the surface ; 
and the Tulip, if left in the ground 
for a few years, in consequence of 
the bulb being always produced at 
one side, is never found to come up 
twice exactly in the same spot. Ex- 
perience proves, that certain bulbs 
which are in a state far removed 
from wild nature require the greatest 
care to preserve them from disease, 
such as the cultivated Hyacinth. 
These, therefore, must be taken up 
every year, and carefully preserved ; 
while others, comparatively incap- 
able of much cultivation, such as the 
Snowdrop, may be left in the ground 
a number of years without injury. 
Bulbs are generally propagated by 
little bulbs, produced by the side of 
the old ones, which are called off- 
sets ; but, like all other plants, 
they may be propagated by seeds, 
and from these, in the case of the 
Crocus and Hyacinth, the Crown 
Imperial, I^s Xfphium, and IVis 
Xiphioldes, an endless number of 
beautiful varieties may be produced. 
This furnishes a fine source of inter- 
esting amusement to the amateur. 
The seeds should be sown in beds of 
light earth, where the plants may 
remain till they come into flower, 
which will generally be in from 
three to five years. The soil for 
almost all bulbs should be a free 
sandy loam, and the situation open, 
and fully exposed to the sun. 

BuLBO0O*DiUM. — Melanthdceas, 
— ^Bulbous plants, natives of Spain 
and the Crimea ; flowering in March 
and August, and of easy culture 
in loamy soil. B. vemum, which 
does not grow above four inches in 
height, is a desirable plant for 
growing in a pot. 

BuFLEU^BUM. — UmheUifercB, — 



Hare^s-ear. — Herbaceous plants, 
with greenish-yellow flowers, and 
very glaucous or bluish leaves. 
They are natives of Europe, and 
will grow in any common gwrden- 
soil. Several shrubs are included 
by some botanists in this genus ; 
but they were separated by Spren- 
gel, and formed into the genus 
Tendria. These are rather tender, 
being natives of the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Cape of Good 
Hope ; but near London they will 
bear ordinary winters in the open 
air. They should be grown in sandy 
loam. 

BuRTO^mA. — Leguminbsce, — 
New Holland Shrubs, of which £, 
confSrta was the first species intro- 
duced. It grows to the height of 
two feet, and produces its violet- 
coloured flowers from July to Sep- 
tember. B. ptdMlla is, however, 
far more beautifuL It has heath- 
like leaves, and clusters of very 
large bright scarlet flowers at the 
end of the branches. It is a native 
of the Swan Biver settlement, and 
was introduced in 1848. B. villSsa, 
from the same place, has purple 
flowers marked with a large yellow 
spot. For its culture, see AnsTiiA<> 
LiAK Shrubs. 

Butcher's Broom. — See Bu's- 
ous. 

Bu^omub. — Buthm€<B, — The 
flowering Rush. — One of the hand- 
somest of British aquatic plants, 
well deserving of cultivation. It 
grows to the height of two feet, and 
produces its elegant head of pink 
flowers in June and July. 

Butter and Eggs. — A kind of 
Narcissus. 

Butterflies. — These beautifal 
insects are never injurious to gar- 
dens except in their caterpillar 
state. As butterflies, they only 
sip a little honey from the flowers ; 
their sole business being to propa- 
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gate their species, and then they 
die. Thus, the butterflies that are 
almost always on the wing, and 
which are the males, may be suf- 
fered to flutter out their brief 
existence unmolested; but when a 
butterfly is found sitting on a 
branch with its wings folded, in 
bright sunshine, it should be de- 
stroyed, as the butterflies found in 
this position are generally females, 
just about to lay their eggs. Some- 
times butterflies, thus placed, are 
found, when they are examined, to 
be dead ; and when this is the case, 
the adjacent branches and leaves 
should be searched for eggs. 

BuTTKRFLr Plants. — See OHcf- 
DiUM and PHALjaRo'psis. 

Bd'xus X. — EuTphorbiacetB. — 
The most common cultivated species 
are B. sempervirent, and B. baled- 
rica, the Minorca Box, both hardy 
shrubs or low trees. The former is 
one of the most valuable plants in 
European gardens, both as an under- 
growth in woods, and as an orna- 
mental hedge for sheltering gardens. 
Box is also much used for forming 
edges to walks ; but the kind em- 
ployed for this purpose, though it 
is considered to be only a dwarf 
variety of B, sempervtrens, is so 
different from the Tree-box in its 
habit, that it might almost be con- 
sidered as a distinct species. The 
Box-tree has been grown in Euro- 
pean gardens almost from time im- 
memorial. It was one of the prin- 
cipal ornaments in the gardens of 
Pliny ; and in more modem times 
the Dwarf-box was almost the only 
plant used for forming the embroi- 
dery or scroll-work, or whatever 
that terrestrial arabesque may be 
called, which came into fftshion in 
the time of Louis XIV., and it is 
employed for that purpose at the 
present time. The Dwarif-box is still 
a favourite for edgings to beds, and 



it will be perhaps always preferred 
to all other plants, from its hardi- 
ness, easy culture, and compact 
habit of growth. It is also ever- 
green, and of great duration ; it 
is easily propagated, and bears 
clipping or cutting remarkably 
well. It is readily propagated by 
taking up the plants, and after 
dividing them, replanting them 
farther apart, and a little deeper 
than they were before. It will grow 
in any soil not saturated with mois- 
ture, and it may be cut or clipped 
at any season of the year. The best 
time for clipping Box, however, is 
about the end of June ; after which, 
especially if well-watered, the Box 
makes a second shoot oif half an 
inch, or an inch in length, which 
obliterates the marks of the shears. 
To form edgings of Box properly, 
is an operation of gardening that 
requires considerable care. First, 
the ground should be rendered firm 
and even ; secondly, a narrow trench 
should be accurately cut out with 
the spade in the direction in which 
the edging is to be planted ; thirdly, 
the Box should be thinly and 
equally laid in along the trench, the 
tops being all about an inch above 
the surface of the soil ; and, fourthly, 
the soil should be applied to the 
plants, and firmly trodden in against 
them, so as to keep the edging 
exactly in the position required. 
The trench should always be made 
on the side next the walk ; and 
after the soil is pressed down, and 
the walk gravelled, the gravel is 
brought up over the soil, close to 
the stems of the Box, so as to cover 
the soil at least an inch in thick- 
ness, and to prevent any soil being 
seen on the gravel-walk side of the 
Box. This also prevents the Box 
from growing too luxuriantly ; as 
it would be apt to do if the trench 
were on the border side, when the 
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plants would lean against the 
grayel, and the roots, being entirely 
covered with soil, would grow with 
80 much Inxariance, that the plants 
would be with difficulty kept within 
bounds by clipping. A Box-edging 
once properly made, and clipped 
every year, so as to form a minia- 
ture hedge, about three inches wide 
at bottom, three inches high, and 
two inches wide at top, will last 
ten or twelve years before it re- 
quires to be taken up and re- 
planted ; but, if the edging be 
allowed to attain a larger size — 
say six. inches wide at bottom, six 
inches high, and three inches wide 
at top — it will last fifteen or twenty 
years, or probably a much longer 
period. 

Box-hedges for shelter are treated 
like other hedges, and being clipped 
at the same period as Box-edgings, 
will last for an unknown period, 
probably for centuries, provided the 
surface of the edge, or, in other 
words, the points of the shoots, are 
cut back occasionally, so as to admit 
the air to the centre of the hedge. 
The Box, when used to execute 
arabesques, or scroll-work on the 
ground, is not allowed to grow 
higher than two or three inches, 
and is cut quite fat at top ; the 
entire figure of the arabesque being 
formed of Box, without the intro- 
duction of flowers or other plants, 
though occasionally with the addi- 
tion of small cones or globes of 
Box rising up from the terminal 
points of the arabesque figure. 
These cones, pyramids, globes, or 
other figures, are kept in correct 
shape by being clipped every year. 
When verdant sculpture was in 
fisishion, no tree excepting the Yew 
was so well adapted for it as 
the Box; and the tree was cut 
into the proper shape, by putting 
a wire frame of the desired form 



over the tree, and clipping the 
branches to it. 



^ coccinea L., Emilia cocclnea 
Cass., is a half-hardy annual, with 
a bright scarlet flower, in form 
somewhat resembling that of the 
common GroundseL It is some- 
times cultivated for the brilliant 
colour of its flowers, though it is 
scarcely worth the trouble it re- 
quires; as it must not only be 
raised on a hotbed, but its long 
slender stalks must be staked and 
tied up, to make it look at all neat. 
There are several perennial species 
of Cacilia, but they are very seldom 
seen in British gardens. 

Ca'ctus. — Z. Cactacece. — The 
very remarkable succulent plants, 
arranged by Linnosus under the 
name of C&ctus, have been distri- 
buted by modern botanists over 
numerous genera, which they are 
still continually changing and re- 
arranging. At fii-st a few plants 
were left in the genus C&ctus, but 
now that genus is annihilated, and 
seven or eight new genera substi- 
tuted for it ; still, as all tbe plants 
that once composed it, and the new 
ones of the same nature that col- 
lectors are continually sending home, 
are known by the general name of 
G&cti, it has been thought advisahle 
to give here a slight sketch of the 
whole femily. 

In the time of Linnaeus, very few 
C4cti were known ; and even in the 
year 1 807, Persoon enumerated only 
thirty-two ; but now above five hun- 
dred living species are to be found 
in a single collection ; and numbers 
of new species are being sent home 
by collectors every year. These 
new species are chiefly found in the 
tropical regions of America, bat 
they extend over 75 degrees of latd- 
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tade, some being found near the 
boundary of tbe United States, and 
some near the town of Ooncepcion 
in Chili. By far the greater num- 
ber, however, grow in the dry, 
burning plains of Mexico and Bra- 
zil, where they are subjected to 
the alternate seasons of extreme 
moisture and extreme drought. In 
these arid plains, where all nature 
seems parched up for six months in 
every year, the C6-cti have been 
mercifully provided to serve as re- 
servoirs of moisture ; and not only 
the natives, by wounding the fleshy 
stems with their long forest-knives, 
supply themselves with a cool and 
refreshing juice, but even tbe cattle 
contrive to break through the skin 
with their hoofs, and then to suck 
the liquid they contain — ^instinct 
teaching them to avoid wounding 
themselves with the spines. 

The C4cti are arranged by nature 
in several distinct groups ; the first 
of which consists of the tree C^i, 
or those kinds of Cdreus which have 
long slender stems, and which usu- 
ally grow on tbe summits of the 
mountains of Brazil, forming a sin- 
gular kind of crest. These are 
generally thirty or forty feet high, 
and sometime are branched like 
candelabra, and sometimes consist 
of only one naked stem, not thicker 
than a man's arm, though of such 
enormous height. The Mammil- 
larias, and Echinocdcti, or Porcu- 
pine O^ti, which form another 
group, grow in the valleys of the 
temperate regions, generally in 
loamy soils, and low grass : and the 
Opiintias and Per^skias, which form 
two others, are also principally 
found in the temperate latitudes. 
The Meloc4cti, or Melon-C4cti, and 
the Bhlpsalis, which has narrow- 
jointed stems, are two other groups 
which are only found in the hottest 
parts of the tropics. Among the 



many peculiarities of this family of 
plants, it may be mentioned, that 
if collectors cut off the top of any of 
tbe C&cti which they may find in 
flower, and send it with the flower 
on it to England, the seeds will 
perfect themselves, and ripen on 
the passage home, from the supply 
of moisture contained in the divided 
part. 

With regard to the culture of the 
O&cti in this country, it is found 
that, generally speaking, they ought 
to have a season of complete rest, 
followed by one of violent excite- 
ment; that is, they ought to be 
kept almost without water from 
October to March, and then watered 
profusely while they are coming 
into flower. They ought all to 
be grown in pots well drained 
with cinders, instead of potsherds, 
as the latter retain too much mois- 
ture for the delicate and succulent 
roots ; and they all enjoy bottom- 
heat, which makes them throw out 
abundance of fibrils. When re- 
ceived late in the year, that is to say 
in October or later, they should not 
be potted till the following spring ; 
and when raised from seed (which 
is jfrequently sent over even in dead 
specimens), the seed should be sown 
in silver sand, and the young plants 
when transplanted should not be 
watered for several days. 

C-assALPiViA Pluk, — Legumin- 
hscB. — The splendidly - flowering 
plant, known in the West Indies by 
the name of the Barbadoes Flower- 
fence, which was formerly included 
in this genus, is now called Poin- 
cidna. It should be grown in a 
mixture of loam and peat, with 
abundance of room for its roots ; 
and though generally considered a 
stove-plant, it is found to live in 
the open air in London and Paris, 
if slightly protected during winter 
It is propagated by cuttings struck 
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*n sand, in a iuoist beat under 
glass. The other plants belonging 
to the genus are seldom found in 
British gardens. 

Cala'mpelis D. Don. — ^See Eo- 
obemooa'rpus. 

■ Calandri'nia. — Portuldcece. — 
Peruvian and Califomian plants, 
with fleshy leaves and showy flowers, 
generally treated as annuals in the 
open ground, but most of which 
will live two or three years in a 
greenhouse. There is some confusion 
about the specific names ; the plants 
figured in the Botanical Magazine 
as 0. specldsaj and O. grandMray 
being quite different from those 
figured under these names in the 
Botanical Register^ and known by 
them in the London nurseries. 
Newer sorts than the preceding are 
C. Burridgiij flowers copper-red, 
proper for borders and baskets ; C. 
umbeUata (Tdlmum umbellMum) 
is very dwarf, from 4 to 6 inches 
high ; flowers, numerous, deep red- 
dish violet, disposed in a corymb. 
C. grandifldra Lindl. has flowers 
which, notwithstanding its name, 
are much smaller than those of the 
C. discolor Lindl., the latter being 
one of the most splendid flowers 
that will grow in the open air in 
England. The seeds of the latter 
two species (both of which grow 
rather tall) are generally raised on 
a slight hot-bed, but they may be 
sown in a warm border in the open 
air in April, when they will flower 
in June. 

Calcareous Soils. — Soils con- 
taining a considerable portion of 
lime or chalk, mixed with sand or 
loam, and decaying vegetable and 
animal matter. Calcareous soils 
are generally very productive ; and 
when manured, they retain and give 
out slowly the nourishing parts of 
the manure longer than any other 
kind of soil. 



C ALCEOLa-'RTA. — ScrophtddrinoB. 
— Perhaps no plants hybridise more 
freely than the different species of 
this genus ; and what is remark- 
able is, that the shrubby kinds 
appear to unite freely with those 
that are herbaceous. In 1820, only 
half a dozen species were known, 
only one of which C. corymbdsa 
Cav., with large yellow flowers, had 
any pretensions to beauty. In the 
next ten years, five or six more 
species were introduced from Chili, 
two of which, O. arachnoidea and 
C. purpiirea Grab., had purple 
flowers. The latter closely re- 
sembled O. corymbdsa in its habit 
of growth; and about April, 1830, 
the happy idea struck the late Mr. 
Penny, of the Milford Nursery, to 
attempt to hybridise them. The re- 
sult was the hybrid, C. Gellanidna, 
the flowers of which were orange and 
dark-brown. Mr. Penny then tried 
C. arachnoidea a& one of the parents, 
instead of G. purpurea^ and he pro- 
duced the magnificent Calceolaria 
which he called C. Youngii, and 
which is still common in collections. 
In 1831, the spotted-flowered Cal- 
ceolaria, C. crenatifldra Cav. {C. 
pindida D. Don), was introduced, 
and from this several splendid 
hybrids were raised. Some culti- 
vator was then induced to try to" 
hybridise one of the shrubby kinds, 
O. bicolorj the flowers of which 
were pale-yellow and white, with 
the herbaceous kinds, having dark- 
yellow and purple flowers, and some 
beautiful plants were the result. 
From that time to the present, in- 
numerable hybrids have been raised 
every year, varying through every 
possible shade of crimson, brown, 
orange, purple, pink, and yellow, 
sometimes spotted, and sometimes 
delicately melting into white. One 
or two have been raised which were 
pure white, and others white with 
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dearly marked and distinct spots. 
They are all half-hardy, only requir- 
ing protection from frost ; and they 
should be grown in a compost of 
equal parts of turfy loam and peat, 
with a little sand. They all re- 
quire a good deal of water, as even 
the little hardy shrubby kind, (7. 
rugbsa, with small, dark-yellow 
flowers, will flag if water should be 
neglected even for a single day. 
The herbaceous kinds are still more 
susceptible in this respect, and 
when grown in pots, should stand 
in saucers of water, the water being 
changed every day, and never given 
to them till it has been warmed by 
standing for a little time in the 
same temx)erature as the plants. 
C. violdcea is a shrubby kind, with 
pale lilac flowers, which requires a 
greenhouse. 

Calceolarias are propagated by 
cuttings, which strike readily in 
the same soil as that in which the 
plants are grown ; and which do 
not even require the aid of a bell- 
glass, though they will certainly 
strike sooner under one than with- 
out one. The seeds ripen in great 
abundance, and they should be 
sown as soon as they are ripe. The 
young plants should be pricked out 
as soon as they come up, and then 
transplanted into larger and larger 
pots, increasing gradually in size, 
and each being only a little larger 
than the preceding one, till they 
begin to show flower-buds : and 
when thus treated, they will flower 
in the following summer. When the 
seeds are not sown till spring, they 
will not flower till the second sum- 
mer. There is only one annual 
Calceolaria, C. piiMnMa, and it is 
not worth growing. 

Cale'ndula. — OompdgUcB. — The 
Marigold. — ^There are several hand- 
some species, some of which are 
shrubby, and some annuals ; the 



common Marigold, C, officinalis f 
and its varieties, and C, steUdta^ 
are the handsomest of the annual 
species. The Cafie Marigolds, G, 
pluvidliSf and . t^, hyhrida, have 
been removed by Professor de Can- 
doUe to a new genus, which he 
calls Dimorphoiheca, Both these 
species are hardy annual plants, 
with very elegant flowers, which 
close at t^e withdrawal of the sun; 
and, as they do not open at all 
when dark heavy clouds foretel the 
approach of rain, LinnsBus called 
the commonest species Cal^ndvla 
pluvialis, or the Rainy Marigold. 
The florets of the ray of the flowers 
of this plant are of a pure white 
inside, and of a dark purple on the 
outside; while those of C. hphrida 
are of a dingy orange outside. 

Californian Annuals. — Beau- 
tif al annual plants, mostly sent home 
by Douglas, and natives of Califor- 
nia, on the north-west coast of 
North America. They all bear cold 
much better than they do heat; and 
they will live through the British 
winters in the open air without any 
protection, though they are easily 
killed by the heat of summer, par- 
ticularly if their roots become by 
any chance exposed to the full rays 
of the sun. The roots are indeed 
very feeble, particularly at the col- 
lar, where most plants are strong ; 
and they will die^ in a few hours if 
the sun strikes this vital part. 
Nature has provided against this 
danger, by giving most of these 
plants a trailing habit, and thus 
covering the roots with abundance 
of leaves and stems: but cultivators, 
not being aware of the use of this, 
often, by training their plants over 
a frame, &c., expose the collar, and 
thus kill their plants. For the 
mode of sowing, &c., see Anhuals. 

Cal'la. — See A^buu. 

Call^chboa. — Comp6sHa, — 0, 
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platygldasa, the only species known, 
is a abowy Californian annual, with 
golden-yellow flowers, requiring the 
usaal treatment of Californian an- 
nuals. 

Callio'psis. — CompdaUcB, — 
Everyone knows the beautiful plants 
which compose this genus, under 
their old name of 0ore6p8i8; from 
which genus they have been sepa- 
rated on account of a slight differ- 
ence in the internal structure of the 
flower. The new and old names 
have some resemblance in point of 
sound, but they are very different 
in origin, for Coredpsis is derived 
from the Greek word JcoriSf a bug, 
from the resemblance of the seeds to 
that insect ; while Calli6p6is is from 
koMistoa, signifying most beautiful. 
The species are hardy annuals and 
perennials; the former of which 
may be sown in autumn, as they 
will stand the winter without any 
protection, and will thus come into 
flower early in summer. All the 
species will grow in any common 
soil; and the perennial kinds are 
propagated by division of the root. 
CcUUdpaU Hcolor is the same as 
Coredpsia tinctiHria. 

Callibbho& — MaXvacea. — C. 
peddia; hardy annual from Arkan- 
sas; about eighteen inches high. 
Flowers purple, spotted with white 
at the base; proper for beds and 
borders. 

CALUSTs'MMA.^One of the bo- 
tanic names for the China Aster. 

Callistb^mon. — Myrtdcece, — 
Australian shrubs, with evergreen 
leaves and tassel-like flowers, better 
known by their old name of Metro- 
sidSros. They should be grown in 
sandy loam; and cuttings of the 
old wood strike freely in sand under 
a bell-glass. 

Calliste^phus Dec. — Comp6' 
iUce. — The name given to the China 
Aster in De CandoUe's Prodromus. 



Callu^na D. Don, — The com- 
mon Heather or Ling. — See Ebi^oa. 

Calocho'btus. — Tulipacece, — 
C^ifomian bulbs with splendid 
flowers^ but rather difficult of cul- 
ture. They require a very sandy 
soil, which should be covered witk 
litter in frosty weather, if the 
bulbs are not taken up as soon as 
they have done flowering in autumik. 
They produce their large lilac and 
white flowers in August and Sep- 
tember, and occasionally ripen a 
few seeds, by which, or by ofiEiset% 
they may lue increased slowly. 

Ca'ltha. — BatmncuHUxcs. — The 
Marsh Marigold. 

Caltca'nthus. — Calyctmihd' 
ceo;.— Deciduous shrubs from North 
America, with dark-brownish purple 
flowers, remarkable for their fra- 
grance, as well as their rich colour. 
The plants thrive best in loam and 
peat, but they will grow in any soil 
that is not very stiff and moist ; 
and they are commonly propagated 
by layers. Most of what are called 
different species, are only varieties 
of C. fl6ridu8f the American All- 
spice-tree. The scent of the flowers 
is commonly thought to resemble 
that of ripe fruit. The handsomest 
species is (7. occidentalis, from Cali- 
fornia, with very large dark crim- 
son flowers. CalycdrUhut prat^coxy 
the Japan Allspice, ia now called by 
De Candolle Chimondnthua frA- 
grana, or the Winter-flower, as ii 
produces its flowers about Christ- 
mas. — See Chimona'nthus. 

Caltste^ia. — Convolvuldtceaf. — 
The new name for the oommon 
hedge Convolvulus, and some other 
species from America resemibling it. 
The red, variety of C. sipiunif com- 
monly called the American Convol- 
vulus, makes a very pretty covering 
for a bower. Calyatigia puhiteena 
is a Chinese species, with pale-blush 
double flowers, introduced in 18 44^ 
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and is a very oraamental hardy 
twiner, very suitable for low trel- 
lises or the bases of columns. C, 
dahHrica is also suitable for the 
same purpose; it has deep rose- 
coloured flowers. All the kinds grow 
best in sandy or gravelly soil. 

Came'llia. — Temstrcsmidcea. — 
Evergreen shrubs with splendid 
flowers, from China, of which C, 
jap6nica^ and its numerous garden 
varieties, are in general cultivation 
in all the greenhouses of Europe and 
America. Some of the varieties, as 
.for example C, j, varieghta, the 
variegated red, are so hardy as to 
stand the open air, either as 
standards, or planted against a 
wall ; particularly if their roots are 
protected during frosty weather. 
It is a curious tact, that many ten- 
der and half-hardy plants will grow 
freely, and produce abundance of 
flowers, if their roots and collars are 
protected, in a temperature that 
would kill them immediately if 
these tender parts were exposed to 
the influence of the cold. Thus, 
when Camellias are planted out» if 
the roots are protected during winter 
by mulching (that is, covering with 
straw or litter), and the main trunk 
is wrapped round for about six or 
eight inches from the ground, with 
a hay band, or any other covering, 
the rest of the plant may be left 
entirely exposed without its sus- 
taining the slightest injury. Camel- 
lias are commonly cultivated in 
sandy loam and peat, and this soil 
is perhaps the best for them when 
they are grown in pots; but when 
they are planted out in i^ conserva- 
tory, or the open ground, they will 
thrive exceedingly well in sandy 
loam, mixed with rotten dung, or 
leaf- mould. In France they use 
sandy peat; in Belgium, chiefly 
leaf-mould; in Italy, marly clay. 
The potB should be well drained 



with crocks and peat fibre. When 
the plants are in a growing state, 
they require abundance of water, — 
which ^ould be soft, — both at the 
roots and over the leaves; taking 
care, however, never to wet the 
leaves when the sun is shining 
upon them ; as, wherever this 
occurs, the leaves become stained, 
or blotched, and look as though 
they were scalded. When Camel- 
lias are kept in a greenhouse or 
conservatory, imperfections in the 
glass will produce the same effect. 
About July the supply of water 
should be gradually diminished, in 
order to ripen the wood and induce 
the formation of flower-buds. The 
temperature of the Camellia house 
should be between 60* and 75" or 
80° by sun heat, during the growing 
season; but when the flower-buds 
are formed, it may be lower, till 
the beginning of winter, when the 
buds begin to swell. At this season 
the temperature ought not to be 
suffered to fall below 45° or 50% 
otherwise the buds will be liable 
to drop off; and they will also 
drop if watering be neglected. In 
severe weather it is better to use 
warm covering than to keep up the 
requisite temperature by much fire 
heat, for with this it is difficult to 
maintain a sufficiently humid atmo- 
sphere. On the Continent they 
cover the glass with leaves, which 
they keep on day and night during 
very cold weather. All the species 
and varieties may be propagated by 
cuttings, taken off at the base of a 
leaf, or at a joints as soon as the 
wood has ripened, and planted in 
sand under a glass : but the finer 
varieties are generally propagated 
by layering, and inarching, or graft- 
ing. The French nurserymen have 
a very rapid mode of procuring 
plants by grafting, which Uiey effect 
under bell-glasses, in a strong moist 
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heat, with scions of the youDg wood 
on stocks formed of cuttings struck 
the same season. From the Camel- 
lia being an evergreen, and its leaves 
being large, dark-green, and shining, 
it makes a very fine appearance 
against a conservative wall : and no 
plant whatever is more magnificent 
in a conservatory. It must be ob- 
served that all the varieties of C. 
japdnica cannot bear a high tempe- 
rature, and they prefer the shade to 
broad sunshine; also that when 
they are planted against a wall, it 
is better with a south-east aspect 
than full south. C. Sasdnqua, and 
its beautiful variety, C.SimcUifldra, 
are the most tender. C. reticuldta 
is quite a different species from O. 
jap&nicaf and it is certainly a noble 
plant, from the large size and bril- 
liant colour of the flowers. It was 
first thought tender, but it is now 
found to be quite as hardy as C. 
japdnicOf only requiring a slight 
protection daring winter. 

Campa'nula. — CampanvIdceoB. 
— Beautiful herbaceous plants, na- 
tives of Europe and Asia; the greater 
part of which are perennials, and 
are hardy in British gardens. There 
are also some handsome hardy bien- 
nials and annuals, and one or two 
greenhouse species. Many of the 
hardy perennials are dwarf plants, 
which produce a profusion of flowers, 
more conspicuous than the leaves ; 
which renders them particularly 
adapted for rock-work, or growing 
in pots. Some of the species are so 
tall, as to require to be planted at 
the back of borders, or in a single 
row, along with other tall plants ; 
such, for example, as O. pyramidd.- 
list tlie pyramidal Bell-flower ; C. 
TracMlium, the Throat-wortj &c. 
Cpyramidalis is one of those plants 
that by repeated repotting can be 
brought to an extraordinary size, 
either as a narrow cone covered with 



deep*blue flowers from the base to 
the summit, or trained against a 
frame in the fan manner. By either 
mode it makes a very splendid ob* 
ject; and all the art required to 
produce it, consists in employing 
rich soil, and in shifting the plant 
for two years into pots always a 
little larger and larger, so as to pre- 
vent it from coming into flower till 
it has acquired extraordinary vigour. 
Some of the prettiest little species 
for pots or rockwork, are C, cenisia 
and C. wi^oray which do not ex- 
ceed three inches in height, and are 
covered during June or July with 
blue flowers; C.carpdticaj C. rotun- 
difUia, C, ga/rgdnicdf and upwards 
of fifty others, which do not exceed 
six indtes in height. All these are 
very valuable for forming beds in a 
geometric or regularly-shaped flower- 
garden, from their dwarf and com- 
pact habit of growth, and from the 
great profusion of their leaves and 
brilliant-looking flowers. C. Afi^ 
dium, the Canterbury Bell, is one 
of the most ornamental of biennials ; 
and C. Spieulumf Yenus^s Looking- 
glass, is a well-known and pretty 
annual. This last species has been, 
however, twice removed from the 
genus Campanula ; having been 
called Prismatocdrptts SpSculutn by 
UH6ritier, and SpeciUaria Specula 
by De Candolle. The new Yenus^a 
Looking-glass of the nurseries. Cam" 
pdnula Ldrei, has, however, been 
always considered to belong to Cam- 
panula ; it is an annual, height 
one to two feet, flowers large, of a 
fine blue or white ; C, pcTUagOnia, 
also an annual, about 9 inches high, 
is very suitable for small beds and 
borders. All the species grow freely 
in any common soil, and are in- 
creased by dividing the roots, or hy 
seeds. The roots of all the species 
are eatable. 
Ca^mpion. — ^This name is giTen 
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to several flowers, with different 
prefixes, such as the Rose Campion 
(see Ly^ohnis or AoBOSTB^if a), and 
the Beny -bearing Campion. — See 

SlLE^NB. 

Canary Bird Flower. — Tro- 
pa^olum peregrnnum, or ctdHncum; 
sometimes also called T, canari&nse, 
though wrongly, as it is a native of 
Peru. This plant is generally con- 
sidered a half-hardy annual, but it 
is found to grow without any hot- 
bed, if the seeds are sown as soon 
as ripe, in pots, and kept in a room 
during winter. The young plants 
should be regularly watered, and 
trained to a stick or frame till 
spring, when they should be planted 
out. They wiU then grow and 
flower luxuriantly, producing a suc- 
cession of blossoms till the plants 
are destroyed by frost. 

Candleberry Mtrtlb. — See 
MtriMa. 

Candytuft.-— See Ibe^ris. 

Ca^nna Linn. — Maranthcece. — 
Splendid reed-like plants, from the 
East and West Indies, and South 
America, of which two species, C. 
patens and O, specidsa, are suffi- 
ciently hardy to stand the winter at 
the base of a south wall, where they 
will flower freely during the summer. 
The common Indian Shot, 0. indica^ 
and almost all of the other kinds, 
require a stove. They are all grown 
in rich light soil, and are readily 
increased by dividing the roots, or by 
seeds. The seeds of the hardy kinds 
generally require to be steeped in 
water before they are sown. They 
should then be raised on a hotbed, 
and shifted two or three times be- 
fore they are planted out. 

Canterbury Bell. — See Cam- 
•pa'nula. 

Ca'ntua W, — Polemonideeai. — 
A great confusion has arisen regard- 
ing the plants called by this name, 
some of those called Cdnttna by 



Willdenow having been afterwards 
called IpomCpaU and Gilia by other 
botanists. Two species have, how- 
ever, been lately introduced, which 
appear decidedly to belong to the 
genus C&ntua, viz., C. Mcolor and 
C. pyrifdlia, C. hicoloTy which 
has very ornamental scarlet flowers, 
tinged with yellow in the centre and 
in the tube of the flower, is the 
Magic Tree of the Peruvian Indians. 
In this country it forms a green- 
house shrub of easy cultivation. C» 
pyrifdlia has white flowers with 
bright yellow tubes. It was intro- 
duced in 1848. 

Cape Bulbs are remarkable for 
the beauty of their flowers ; and as 
they occupy but little space, a con- 
siderable collection of them may be 
grown in a very small garden, in a 
great measure without the aid of 
glass.* The situation should be ex- 
posed to the south, and protected 
from the north ; and the soil should 
consist of sand and peat, or sand 
and leaf- mould, to the depth of two 
feet, thoroughly drained. In such 
a bed, all the Cape Iriddcese may be 
planted, placing the bulbs not less 
than six inches below the surface 
of the ground, and protecting the 
plants when l^ey come up with a 
mat; and after they die down, 
covering the bed with rotten leaves, 
or litter. No other plants ought 
to be planted in the bed during 
the summer, nor any water given 
to it during winter, lest the bulbs 
should be rotted. If there is a 
sufficient length of wall, with no 
trees planted against it — as, for ex- 
ample, the front wall of a pit or hot- 
house — the best mode is to make 
the bed not more than two or three 
feet in width ; by which means it 
may be easily and eflectnally pro- 
tected by shutters, made to rest on 
the ground on one edge, and to lean 
against the wall on the other. When 
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there is no such wall, a very good 
mode of affording protection during 
ifinter, is to surround tbe bed with 
a wooden frame, or a brick or stone 
wall; and either to cover it with 
glazed sashes; or with boards, or 
mats ; taking care always to uncover 
the bed in fine weather. 

Cafe Jasmine. — See GabdeVia. 

Cafe Phillt'bea. — Costtne cch 
pSnsU L. — A low, half-hardy shrub, 
allied to the Holly. 

Cape Shbubs in their native 
country grow chiefly in very sandy 
soil, mixed with vegetable mould, 
formed by the decay of the same 
shrubs which it nourishes. The 
best imitation of such a soil in Bri- 
tish gardens is sandy loam, which 
ought to be well drained, by putting 
crocks or potsherds in the bottom of 
the pots, to the depth of an inch or 
two, and afterwards covering them 
with turfy peat, to prevent the soil 
from being washed through the 
crocks. In the management of Cape 
Shrubs, the great art is, to keep them 
always in tbe same state with regard 
to moisture ; that is, never very wet, 
and yet never so dry as to cause the 
plants to droop their leaves. If 
ever they are allowed to droop their 
leaves for three or four hours, 
death is almost the certain conse- 
quence ; and this is the reason why 
so many Cape Heaths are killed by 
those who will not take the trouble 
to water them regularly. To lessen 
the risk of destruction by drought, 
some'cultivators have an outer and 
an inner pot ; the object of the 
former bdng to lessen tiie evapora- 
tion from Uie latter. Others mix 
lumps of freestone with the soil in 
the pots ; and these being powerful 
absorbers of moisture, retain, as it 
were, a reserve of water for the 
plant to have recourse to when it is 
neglected by the gardener. It may 
be useful to observe, that when 



peat, or a mixture of sand and 
peat, in a pot where the soil has 
become matted with roots, is once 
thoroughly dried, it is extremely 
difficult to moisten it again pro- 
perly ; and hence, many i>ersons 
who pour water on the sui^ce of 
pots containing plants in sandy 
peat, imagine iJ^t it penetrates the 
ball of earth, and reaches all the 
roots, while, in fact, it very fre- 
quently escapes between the ball 
and the pot, moistening only the 
outer surface of the ball, and leaving 
the great mass of roots in its centre 
quite dry. Perhaps as many Cape 
Heaths and Shrubs, and Australian 
Shrubs, are killed in this way, as 
Geraniums and bulbs are killed by 
over-watering. When it is found 
that the water escapes wi^out 
penetrating to the centre of the ball 
of earth, it is advisable to immerse 
the pot in water till the whole of 
the ball is thoroughly soaked. See 
Ebi^oa. 

Ca'ppabis. — Cappariddusece, — A 
genus of rambling shrubs, natives 
of both the East and West Indies, 
and of South America. One spe- 
cies, (7. apindsa, the common Caper, 
grows wild in the south of Europe, 
and forms in England a greenhouse 
trailer as well as a most suitable 
plant for a conservative wall, re- 
markable in both situations for the 
beauty of its flowers. It grows in 
common soil, and is readily propa- 
gated by cuttings of the roots. A, 
plant grew for many years in the 
garden of Camden House, Kensing- 
ton. 

Capbifo^udm. — Caprifolihcett. 
— The Honeysuckle. — W^U-known 
climbing plants, remarkable for the 
delightM fragrance of their flowers. 
C, itdlicvm, the Italian Honey- 
suckle; O. Periclpmenvmf the 
common Woodbine, and its varie- 
ties; and C. sempervirens, the 
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Trumpet Honeysuckle, are those 
most common in collections. The 
beautiful and very fragrant plant 
generally called Lonioera fiexudsa, 
is sometimes found under the name 
of Oaprifdlium ehinSnsef or jap6' 
nieum: but the gold and silyer 
Honeysuckle is generally called O. 
jap6nieum, BoUi these plants are 
natives of Japan and China, and 
they are rather tender in British 
gardens. They should be grown in 
a soil composed of sand, peat, and 
loam, and are propagated by cut- 
tings. The Trumpet and Yellow 
Honeysuckles, C. flhvum, should 
also be grown in sandy peat, and 
they require a slight protection in 
severe weather ; but all the other 
kinds, may be grown in common 
soil, without any further care than 
training them against a wall, or 
over paling. 

Ca'psioum. — SotandcecB, — The 
pods of the plants belonging to this 
genus produce the Cayenne Pepper ; 
and some of the species are very 
ornamental from their bright scarlet 
colour, and their remaining on all 
the winter. They are generally 
tender annuals, requiring the heat 
df a stove to ripen their fruit ; but 
there is one species, O, cerctsifdrme, 
sometimes called Cherry Pepper, or 
Bell Pepper, which does not require 
any greater heat than that of a 
greenhouse. 

Cabaoa^na. — ZeguminbscB. — 
The principal species contained in 
the genus Carag&na are low trees 
and large shrubs, with abruptly 
pinnate leaves, and pea-flowers, 
which are generally yellow. They 
are mostly natives of Siberia, and 
flower early in spring ; their light 
elegant foliage often appearing as 
early as Miurch. All the species 
are very ornamental ; but the tree 
kinds are more so than the others. 
0. jubata, which differs from the 



rest in having white flowers tinged 
with red, is a low shrub, not above 
eighteen inches high, presenting a 
curious shaggy appearance from the 
footstalks of the leaves remaining 
on, and becoming hard and thorny, 
after the leaflets have dropped off. 
C. ChamldtgUf the Chinesd Cara- 
g&na, which is naturally a low 
shrub, forms a very graceful pen- 
dulous tree, when grafted on a 
stock of (7. arhorSscenSf ten or 
twelve feet high. All the CaragiL- 
nas were formerly considered to 
belong to the genus Bobinia. They 
arc all quite hardy, and will grow 
in any common garden-soil; most 
of the species prefer a poor gravel ; 
but C, arboriscena thrives best in 
the neighbourhood of water. The 
species are propagated by layers or 
cuttings, or by seeds, which they 
ripen in abundance. 

C ABDA'MiNfl. — Oruciferce, — ^Lo w 
herbaceous plants, natives of 
Europe, and of which C, pratdnsisy 
the common Cuckoo-flower, or 
Lady's Smock, especially the double 
flowering variety, and one or two 
other species, deserve a place in 
the flower-garden. C» trifdlia is 
valuable for its early flowering, 
and, with several other species, is 
well adapted for pots or rockwork. 
The soil should be kept moist. 

Cardinal-ploweb. — The Scar- 
let Lobelia. — See Lobb^lia. 

Ca'bduus. — CompontcB, — The 
Thistle. — Some of the species are 
very ornamental ; though they are 
many of them tall robust-growing 
plants, which require a great deal 
of room, and are too large for a 
small garden. 

Ca^rex. — Oyptr^cea. — The 
Sedges are well-known British and 
American plants, of which only one 
species, C. i^ra«mana Ait., a native 
of America, deserves, a place in the 
flower-garden. It grows about half 
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a foot in height, has broader leaves 
than the common Sedges, and pro- 
duces its Urge white flowers, which 
look like littie Lilies, from April to 
Jane. It requires a moist loamy 
soil, or to be grown in a pot, and 
kept in a pan of water. 

Carnation. — See Dia'hthtjs. 

Carob Tree. — See Cerato^nia. 

Ca'bthamus. — CompSsitce. — 
Hardy annuals. C. tinctdriuSj the 
Bastard Saffron, is an old inhabi- 
tant of British gardens, and it only 
requires sowing in the open air in 
March or April. From the dried 
flowers of this plant is made what 
is called vegetable rouge. C. lanh- 
tu8 L., the Distaff* Thistle, is called 
Kentrophpllum landtum by Be 
Gandolle. 

Ca'bsia. — LeguminhstB, — The 
Senna Tree. — Only a few of the 
species are from temperate climates; 
and among these, O. corymbosa 
Lam., is a very showy greenhouse 
shrub, with yellow flowers ; and C. 
marildndicaj from Maryland, is a 
perennial herbaceous plant of easy 
cultui'e in the open garden. All 
the ligneous species are readily 
propagated by cuttings, and the 
others by seeds or division of the 
roots. 

Castille^ja. — ScrophutaridcecB. 
— The American Fainted Cup, C. 
cocdnea Sprengel, BdrUia L., Eu- 
chrdma Nut., is a hardy annual, 
with yellow flowers and scarlet 
bracts, which only require sowing 
in March or April in the open 
ground. 

Cata'lpa. — Bignonidcece, — Be- 
ddnous trees, one of which, 0, sy- 
ringafhlia Bot. Mag., is quite hardy 
in British shrubberies, in which it 
richly deserves a place on account of 
its fine leaves and splendid flowers. 
It will grow in any common soil 
that is tolerably dry ; but if it has 
too much moisture, the shoots which 



are naturally soft^ with a large pith, 
will never be thoroughly ripened, 
and the tree will very probably be 
killed by the first frost. For the 
same reason, the situation ought to 
be airy. It is propagated by seeds, 
or by cuttings of the roots. 

Catana'nobb. — CompdiitcB. — 
Herbaceous plants, natives of the 
South of Europe. O, cceridea is a 
perennial ; 0. bicolor is a biennial ; 
and O, liUeay an annual. All the 
species have pretty flowers, but are 
rather awkward-looking plants, from 
their long and very slender flower- 
stalks. They are of easy culture, 
but grow best in poor gravelly 
soil. 

Catohflt. — See Silb^hh. 

Caterpillars. — The larvs of 
moths and butterflies, are very de- 
structive to vegetation. Many gar- 
deners keep their gardens clear by 
destroying the fem^e butterflies and 
moths before they have laid their 
eggs (see Butterflies and Moth) ; 
and others, by carefully searching 
for the eggs early in sprinj?, when 
the trees are without leaves. When 
these preventive measures have been 
neglected, the only effectual way to 
prevent the ravages of caterpillars 
is to pick them off the trees sepa- 
rately. The visits of caterpillars 
are very uncertain, and some sea- 
sons they are much more abundant 
than in others. Sometimes the 
caterpillars of the Magpie Moth will 
entirely strip the gooseberry bashes 
of their leaves, and the fruit will 
in consequence become tough and 
insipid ; and in other seasons, the 
caterpillars of the Lackey Moth, the 
Hawthorn Butterfly, and the Brmine 
Moth, will strip the Hawthorn and 
other shrubs. In all these cases 
hand-picking should be resorted to 
as soon as the insects are perceived. 
Many persons recommend fumigat- 
ing with tobaooo-smoke^ or by burn-' 
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ing wet straw under the tree ; and 
others, washing witii tobacco or lime 
water ; bat most of the remedies are 
worse than the disease. 

Catmint.— See Nb'peta. 

Cattle^ta. — Orchiddkcece, — Or- 
chideons plants, with large and 
splendid flowers, natives of South 
America. They may be grown either 
, in pots, in peat mixed with crocks 
and sphagnum, or on pieces of wood 
or cocoa husks hung up in a hot- 
house, the roots being wrapped in 
wet moss. All the species of Oat- 
ildya are easily propagated by di- 
▼ii^ng their roots; and they are 
particularly yaluable, as they will 
thrive in a common hothouse if well 
supplied with water, without re- 
quiring the excessive heat and mois- 
ture generally necessary for the tro- 
pical OrchidesB. 

Ceano^us. — BhamnhcecB, — 
Bed Root. — American hardy and 
half-hardy shrubs, with large spikes 
of very small flowers. The most 
ornamental species of the genus is 
O. azhretUt which is only half-hardy 
in the climate of London, requiring 
protection ^m severe frosts. Ceanh- 
tkiMi pallidiu is much hardier than 
O. azhrettSf and strongly resembles 
that species ; but its leaves are not 
hoary beneath, and its 'flowers. Dr. 
Lindley tells us in the Bot, Reg., 
*'are smaller, aswellas much paler." 
He adds, that it is often confused 
with C ovditus, which "is a mere 
variety of C. americanus,'** and C, 
ihyrtifibrus, which **is a Califor- 
nian tree, with deep-blue flowers, 
and very strong angular branches." 
C. americanus is the least orna- 
mental of all the kinds; and C. col- 
ttnua is a dwarf plant, not above 
two feet high, with a profusion of 
white flowers. The last two are 
quite hardy, but the other kinds 
should be trained against a south 
wall, and protected fromsevere frosts 



by a thatched coping. C. dentatua 
is a very ornamental half-hardy 
shrub. Three new species were 
introduced in 1854, one of which, 
0. fiorihUmdvji from California, is 
very splendid. They should all be 
grown in a compost consisting of 
three-fourths of heath-mould, or a 
mixture of sand and peat, with one 
of loam, and -the soil should be well 
drained. 

Cedab op Go a. — Cupresms lu- 
dtdnica Tou. ; C. glaUca Lam. — A 
very ornamental half-hardy tree, 
which in a sheltered situation has a 
beautiful effect on a lawn, from its 
drooping branches and glaucous foli- 
age. It requires a light soil, and 
to be occasionally watered, as its 
roots are very apt to wither if suf- 
fered to become too dry. 

Celandine. — There are two 
plants bearing this name : the com- 
mon (see Ohelido^nium), and the 
lesser (see Fioa^ria). 

Cela'stbus L. — Celdstrcicece. — 
The Staff-tree. — Half-hardy shrub?, 
mostly natives of the Cape, with 
white flowers. For culture, see 

CSANO^HUS. 

Celosia. — AmaraTithacece. — 
Tender annuals, with showy flowers. 
The common CacVs-comb, C. cris- 
tatct, may be grown to a very large 
size by raising the plants on a hot- 
bed and frequently shifting them 
into larger and larger pots, as di- 
rected for the Balsam (see Balsa- 
mi^na). Another mode is to put 
the plants when quite small into 
pots about four inches across and 
three inches deep, into a compost of 
fresh horse-dung, turf in lumps of 
at least an inch in diameter, and 
decayed leaves. As soon as the 
roots reach the sides of the pot, the 
plants are to be removed to pots a 
foot in diameter and nine inches 
deep, filled with the same compost. 
Plaiits treated according to this 
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method, which iras that of the late 
Mr. Knight, are a long time before 
they show any disposition to flower ; 
but when they do, if they are plaoed 
near the glass, and kept in the same 
heat as Pine-apples, they grow to an 
enormous size. 

CiifLaiA.. — SolanitcetB or Verbas- 
etnece. Half-hardy annuals and bi- 
ennials, with showy yellow flowers, 
and nearly allied to the genus Ver- 
b&scnm. They are generally raised 
on a hotbed, and the biennials are 
kept in the greenhouse during win- 
ter, as they are killed by a slight 
frost. C, 2t9iedm and Curticctifoliaf 
which have scarlet flowers, are now 
included in the genus Alonsda. — 
See Alonso^a. 

CsNTAURE^A. — CompositcB. — The 
common perennial species are known 
by the English name of Knapweed ; 
and the only quite hardy annual one, 
O, Cpantts, by the name of Corn 
Bluebottle : the most beautiful spe- 
cies, C. Orocodylium L., is a half- 
hardy annual, which should be raised 
on a hotbed and planted out in May, 
(7. henedicta L., Cnlcus benedictus 
Dec., the Blessed Thistle, is a hardy 
annual, which may be sown in March 
or AprU, and will flower all the sum- 
mer ; and C. suaviolens and (7. 
mosdtdta L., the yellow and purple 
Sweet Sultans, have been formed 
into the genus Amberbda by Pro- 
fessor de CandoUe. 

Centaubt. — A British plant 
with clusters of small pink flowers, 
growing in chalky soils, the bota- 
nical name of which is Eiythrse^a 
Centaiirium. 

Cefhab^lis. — Rtibi^cece, — See 
Ipboaoua'nha. — This plant is inter- 
esting from its producing the medi- 
cine called Ipecacuanha ; though it 
has been long known in medicine, 
and large quantities of it have been 
imported every year from Brazil, it 
has only lately been introduced into 



England, having flowered for the 
first time in this country in the 
stove at Kew, in January, 184 S. 
The word Ipecacuanha is derived 
from **Ipe (bark), coa (plant), cua 
(scented), and nha (striped) ; thus 
forming the words '*hark of a 
scented and striped plant,* " 

Cb'basus. — Hosdcea, — The 
Cherry. — Hardy trees and shrubs, 
for the most part deciduous, and 
all more or less omamentid on 
account of their flowers. The com- 
mon double Cherry, and the French 
double Cherry, deserve a place in 
every garden ; and equally sq do 
the Chinese Cherry, C, pseudo- 
cSrcuiLs ; the All-Saint*s Cherry, 
C, aempetfldrena ; the Bird Cherry, 
C. Pidua; the Virginian Bird 
Cherry, C, virginHina ; the Maha- 
leb Plum or Cherry, C, Mahaleb ; 
and the Japan Cherry, (7. japdnica^ 
known in the nurseries as the double 
Dwarf Almond. Many of the plants 
here enumerated are known at some 
of the nurseries by the name of 
Prdnus : as P. Mahdlebf P. Pddtu^ 
&c. ; but in others they are called 
Cerasus. It is necessary to know 
this to avoid buying the same plant 
under different names. All the 
species grow in common soil, and 
are propagated by grafting or seeds. 
The common Laurel, C^raaus Lauro^ 
cirasiMf and the Portugal Laurel, 
Cerasus lusUdnicOy which also be- 
long to this genus, have showy 
spikes of flowers, and deserve cul- 
ture on that account, indepen- 
dently of their shining evergreen 
leaves. 

Cbrato^kia. — LeguminbacB* — 
An evergreen greenhouse shrub, a 
native of the South of Europe and 
Asia. The pod is fleshy, like that 
of the Tamarind, and it is said to 
have been the food St. John fed on 
in the Wilderness, the seeds being 
called ''locusts," and the pulp 
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' * wild honey. " Hence the popuLir 
name of St. John's Bread. It is 
also called the Caroh-tree. The 
tree is of very slow growth, and 
the flowers have no beauty ; but the 
plant is worth cnltiyation for its 
dark-green leathery leaves. In 
Spain and Italy it is cultivated for 
feeding horses. It should be grown 
in a mixture of equal parts of loam 
and peat, well-drained and fre- 
quently watered ; and it is propa- 
gated by cuttings of the old wood 
struck in sand. The wood is very 
hard, and is said to be almost in- 
corruptible. 

Cerato'steua. — Vaceinidteea, — 
A showy plant with large, tabular, 
scarlet flowers ; a native of the 
Andes of Peru, at a height of twelve 
thousand feet above the level of 
the sea^ and consequently very 
nearly hardy. It was introduced 
in 1854. 

Ce'rcis. — Leguminhios, — The 
Judas-tree. — Few trees are more 
ornamental in a shrubbery than the 
two species of this genus : but CiV' 
eis ailiqud$trum, the common kind, 
is decidedly the handsomest. The 
leaves are curiously shaped, and 
the flowers, which are of a beautiful 
pink, grow out of the bark of the 
stem and branches, and not like 
those of other plants, among the 
leaves ; these flowers have an agree- 
ably acid taste, and when fried in 
batter make excellent fritter. The 
common Judas-tree is a native of 
the Levant, and it is frequently 
grown against a wall, producing its 
flowers in April ; but the American 
kind, 0, canctdinsis, is quite hardy. 
They both produce abundance of 
seeds, and grow best In a deep sandy 
loam, rather rich than poor. 

Ce^revs,— CactdcecB, — The Torch 
Thistle. — One of the genera into 
which the Linnsean genus Cactas is 
now divided. This genus was first 



formed by Mr. Haworth, who made 
it consist only of all the Cacti that 
had long angular or round stems ; 
but modem botanists include in it 
those of the short round stemmed 
porcupine Cacti, that have long tube- 
shaped flowers. Of the true kinds 
of Cereus, which are still generally 
the only ones known by that name 
in most private collections and nur- 
series, the best known are G» ipe- 
eio9U8imu8t the crimson-flowered 
Torch Thistle, and its hybrids and 
varieties, the stems of which are 
erect and angular, and the flowers 
dark crimson ; C, fiageUif&rmis, 
the Creeping Cereus, the long round 
stems of which hang down like cords, 
and the flowers of which are pink ; 
and C, grandifidruSf the Night- 
blowing Cereus, the flowers of which 
are white and yellow. A new kind 
of Night-blowing Gereus has been 
lately introduced, called Mrs. Mac- 
donald*s, with flowers 14 inches in 
diameter. One of the handsomest 
species of the genus is, however, C. 
crenbtus Lindl., which flowered for 
the first time in England in 1848. 
The plant resembles C. spedosisn- 
mu8, but the flowers are like those 
of the Night-blowing Cereus ; they 
have the advantage, however, of 
opening in the daytime, and re- 
maining expanded a week or more. 
The Old Man*s Head; or Monkey 
Cactus, Ch'etu senUis, which is 
covered with long white hairs, is 
more curious than ornamental ; but 
it well deserves a place in every col- 
lection from its singular appearance, 
which is, however, most striking 
when the plants are small. All the 
kinds of Cereus only require green- 
house heat; they should tdl be 
grown in loam mixed with pounded 
brick and lime-rubbish, in pots well 
drained with cinders ; and they all 
require abundance of air and light. 
It is best to give them a season of 
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method, which was that of the late 
Mr. Knight, are a loug time before 
they show any disposition to flower ; 
bat when they do, if they are placed 
near the ghuBS, and kept in the same 
heat as Pine-apples, tiiey grow to an 
enormous size. 

Cis'LaiA. — Solandceas or Verbas- 
etnece. Haif-hardy annuals and bi- 
ennials, with showy yellow flowers, 
and nearly allied to the genus Ver- 
b&scum. They are gene^ly raised 
on a hotbed, and the biennials are 
kept in the greenhouse during win- 
ter, as they are killed by a slight 
frost. O, ItTiedbris and C.uHiccBfdlia, 
which have scarlet flowers, are now 
included in the genus Alonsda. — 
See Alonso^a. 

CsNTAURE^A. — CompositcB. — The 
common perennial species are known 
by the English name of Knapweed ; 
and the only quite hardy annual one, 
C, CpaniLS, by the name of Corn 
Bluebottle : the most beautiful spe- 
cies, O. Crocodylium L., is a half- 
hardy annual, which should be raised 
on a hotbed and planted out in May, 
C, benedicta L., Cnlcua benedictus 
Dec, the Blessed Thistle, is a bardy 
annual, which may be sown in March 
or April, and will flower all the sum- 
mer; and C. suavioUns and (7. 
mosdidUa L., the yellow and purple 
Sweet Sultans, have been formed 
into the genus Amberbda by Pro- 
fessor de Candolle. 

Centaubt. — A British plant 
with clusters of small pink flowers, 
growing in chalky soils, the bota- 
nical name of which is Erythrse^a 
Centaiirium. 

Cefhae^lis. — RMacea, — See 
Ipeoaoua'nha. — This plant is inter- 
esting from its producing the medi- 
cine called Ipecacuanha ; though it 
has been long known in medicine, 
and large quantities of it have been 
imported eyery year from Brazil, it 
has only lately been introduced into 



England, having flowered for the 
first time in this country in the 
stove at Kew, in January, 1843. 
The word Ipecacuanha is derived 
from *^Ipe (bark), caa (plant), cua 
(scented), and nha (striped) ; thus 
forming the words '^bark of a 
scented and striped plant,* " 

Ce'basus. — Bosdkceoe. — The 
Cherry. — Hardy trees and shrubs, 
for the most park deciduous, and 
all more or less ornamental on 
account of their flowers. The com- 
mon double Cherry, and the French 
double Cherry, deserve a place in 
every garden ; and equally so do 
the Chinese Cherry, C, pseudo- 
c^rasiLs; the AU-SainVs Cherry, 
O, semperfidrens ; the Bird Cherry, 
C, Pddus; the Virginian Bird 
Cherry, 0. virginidna ; the Maha- 
leb Plum or Cherry, C. Mahaleb ; 
and the Japan Cherry, O. jap6nica^ 
known in the nurseries as the double 
Dwarf Almond. Many of the plants 
here enumerated are known at some 
of the nurseries by the name of 
Priinus : as P. MahMebf P. Pddzu, 
&c. ; but in others they are cadled 
Cerasus. It is necessary to know 
this to avoid buying the same plant 
under different names. All the 
species grow in common soil, and 
are propagated by grafting or seeds. 
The common Laurel, OirasusLauro' 
cSrastiSf and the JPortugal Laurel, 
Cerasus luntdnicOf which also be- 
long to this genus, have showy 
spikes of flowers, and deserve cul- 
ture on that account, indepen- 
dently of their shining evergreen 
leaves. 

Cerato^kia. — ZegunUnbscB. — 
An evergreen greenhouse shrub, a 
native of the South of Europe and 
Asia. The pod is fleshy, like that 
of the Tamarind, and it is said to 
have been the food St. John fed on 
in the Wilderness, the seeds being 
called ''locusts," and the pulp 
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* * wild honey. ** Hence the popular 
name of St. John*s Bread. It is 
also called the Carob-tree. The 
tree is of very slow growth, and 
the flowers have no beauty ; but the 
plant is worth cultiyation for its 
dark-green leathery leaves. In 
Spain and Italy it is cultivated for 
feeding horses. It should be grown 
in a mixture of equal parts of loam 
and peat, well-drained and fre- 
quently watered ; and it is propa- 
gated by cuttings of the old wood 
struck in sand. The wood is very 
hard, and is said to be almost in- 
corruptible. 

Cbrato'stsua. — Vaceinid,eecB. — 
A showy plant with large, tubular, 
scarlet flowers ; a native of the 
Andes of Peru, at a height of twelve 
thousand feet above the level of 
the sea^ and consequently very 
nearly hardy. It was introduced 
in 1854. 

Ce'rcis. — Leguminhace, — The 
Judas-tree. — Few trees are more 
ornamental in a shrubbery than the 
two species of this genus : but C^r- 
eis ailiqudstrum, the common kind, 
is decidedly the handsomest. The 
leaves are curiously shaped, and 
the flowers, which are of a beautiful 
pink, grow out of the bark of the 
stem and branches, and not like 
those of other plants, among the 
leaves ; these flowers have an agree- 
ably acid taste, and when fried in 
batter make excellent fritter. The 
common Judas-tree is a native of 
the Levant, and it is frequently 
grown against a wall, producing its 
flowers in April ; but the American 
kind, 0. canadiTuiSf is quite hardy. 
They both produce abundance of 
seeds, and grow best in a deep sandy 
loam, rather rich than poor. 

Cb'rbus. — CaetdcecB.^The Torch 
Thistle. — One of the genera into 
which the Linnsean genus Cactus is 
now divided. This genus was first 



formed by Mr. Haworth, who made 
it consist only of all the Cacti that 
had long angular or round, stems ; 
but modem botanists include in it 
those of the short round stemmed 
porcupine Cacti, that have long tube- 
shaped flowers. Of the true kinds 
of Cereus, which are still generally 
the only ones known by that name 
in most private collections and nur- 
series, the best known are C, $pe- 
cio9U8imii8f the crimson-flowered 
Torch Thistle, and its hybrids and 
varieties, the stems of which are 
erect and angular, and the flowers 
dark crimson ; O. JUtffellifdrmis, 
the Creeping Cereus, the long round 
stems of which hang down like cords, 
and the flowers of which are pink ; 
and O. grandiJldruSf the Night- 
blowing Cereus, the flowers of which 
are white and yellow. A new kind 
of Night-blowing 6ereus has been 
lately introduced, called Mrs. Mac- 
donald^s, with flowers 14 inches in 
diameter. One of the handsomest 
species of the genus is, however, C. 
crenattts Lindl., which flowered for 
the first time in England in 1848. 
The plant resembles C. specionstU 
mu8f but the flowers are like those 
of the Night-blowing Cereus ; they 
have the advantage, howeve^ of 
opening in the daytime, and re- 
maining expanded a week or more. 
The Old Man*s Headj or Monkey 
Cactus, Ch'eut senMia, which is 
covered with long white hairs, is 
more curious than ornamental ; but 
it well deserves a place in every col- 
lection from its singular appearance, 
which is, however, most striking 
when the plants are small. All the 
kinds of Cereus only require green- 
house heat; they should ill be 
grown in loam mixed with pounded 
brick and lime-rubbish, in pots well 
drained with cinders ; and they all 
require abundance of air and light. 
It is best to give them a seascoi of 
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method, vhicli was that of the late 
Mr. Enight^ are a long time before 
they show any disposition to flower ; 
bnt when they do, if they are placed 
near the glass, and kept in the same 
heat as Pine-apples, tiiey grow to an 
enormous size. 

CtliAin, — SolandcecB or Verbas- 
^neof. Half-hardy annuals and bi- 
ennials, with showy yellow flowers, 
and nearly allied to the genus Ver- 
blLsoam. They are genendly raised 
on a hotbed, and the biennials are 
kept in the greenhouse during win- 
ter, as they are killed by a slight 
firost. C. line&ria and C.urticaffolia, 
which have scarlet flowera, are now 
included in the genus Alonsda. — 
See Alonso^a. 

Centaurb^a. — CompSntcB. — The 
common perennial species are known 
by the English name of Knapweed ; 
and the only quite hardy annual one, 
O. Cpantu, by the name of Corn 
Bluebottle : the most beautiful spe- 
cies, C. Crocodylium L., is a half- 
hardy annual, which should be raised 
on a hotbed and planted out in May. 
O, benedleta L., Onicus benedictus 
Dec., the Blessed Thistle, is a bardy 
anniial, which may be sown in March 
or April, and will flower all the sum- 
•I mer; and 0. iuaviolms and C, 
motchMa L., the yellow and purple 
Sweet Sultans, have been formed 
into the genus Amberbda by Pro- 
fessor de Oandolle. 

Centaurt. — A British plant 
with clusters of small pink flowers, 
growing in chalky soils, the bota- 
nical name of which is Erythrse^a 
Centaiirinm. 

Cefhab^lis. — Rubiaeea, — See 
Ipboacua'kha. — This plant is inter- 
esting from its producing the medi- 
cine called Ipecacuanha ; though it 
has been long known in medicine, 
and large quantities of it have been 
imported every year from Brazil, it 
has only lately been introduced into 



England, having flowered for the 
first time in this country in the 
stove at Eew, in January, 1848. 
The word IptcaevMuha is derived 
from '*ijpe (bark), ctia (plant), €ua 
(scented), and nka (striped) ; thns 
forming the words '^barh of a 
scented and etriped plant,* " 

Ce'basus. — Rotdkceee, — The 
Cherry. — Hardy trees and shrubs, 
for the most part deciduous, and 
all more or less ornamental oil 
account of their flowers. The com- 
mon double Cherry, and the French 
double Cherry, deserve a place ia 
every garden ; and equally so do 
the Chinese Cherry, C, pecudo- 
cSraeue; the All-Saint*B Cherry, 
C, eemperfidrens ; the Bird Cherry, 
0. Pddua; the Virginian Bird 
Cherry, 0. virginidna ; the Maba- 
leb Plum or CHierry, C, Mahaleb ; 
and the Japan Cherry, C. japdnica^ 
known in the nurseries as the double 
Dwarf Almond. Many of the plants 
here enumerated are known at some 
of the nurseries by the name of 
Prilnus : as P, MahMeb, P, Pddus^ 
&c. ; but in others they are called 
Cerasus. It is necessary to know 
this to avoid buying the same plant 
under different names. All the 
species grow in common soil, and 
are propagated by grafting or seeds. 
The common Laurel, C^raaut LaurO" 
eSraeuSf and the Portugal Laurel, 
Ciraeue lusUdnieOf which also be- 
long to this genus, have showy 
spikes of flowers, and deserve cul- 
ture on that account, indepen- 
dently of their shining evergreen 
leaves. 

Cerato^jstia. — Zegumin^, — 
An evergreen greenhouse shrub, a 
native of the South of Europe and 
Asia. The pod is fleshy, like that 
of the Tamarind, and it is said to 
iiave been the food St. John fed on 
in the Wilderness, the seeds being 
called ''locusts," and the pulp 
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* * wild honey." Hence the popular 
name of St. John's Bread. It is 
also called the Carob-tree. The 
tree is of very slow growth, and 
the flowers have no beauty ; but the 
plant is worth cultivation for its 
dark-green leathery leaves. In 
Spain and Italy it is cultivated for 
feeding horses. It should be grown 
in a mixture of equal parts of loam 
and peat, well-drained and fre- 
quently watered ; and it is propa- 
gated by cuttings of the old wood 
struck in sand. The wood is very 
hard, and is said to be almost in- 
corruptible. 

Cerato'stbua. — Vaceinidceau — 
A showy plant with large, tubular, 
scarlet flowers ; a native of the 
Andes of Peru, at a height of twelve 
thousand feet above the level of 
the sea^ and consequently very 
nearly hardy. It was introduced 
in 1854. 

Cs'bcis. — Zeguminhso!, — The 
Judas-tree. — Few trees are more 
ornamental in a shrubbery than the 
two species of this genus : but Cir- 
eis aUiqudstrum, the common kind, 
is decidedly the handsomest. The 
leaves are curiously shaped, and 
the flowers, which are of a beautiful 
pink, grow out of the bark of the 
stem and branches, and not like 
those of other plants, among the 
leaves ; these flowers have an agree- 
ably, acid taste, and when fried in 
batter make excellent fritter. The 
common Judas-tree is a native of 
the Levant, and it is frequently 
grown against a wall, producing its 
flowers in April ; but the American 
kind, C, canadinsis, is quite hardy. 
They both produce abundance of 
seeds, and grow best in a deep sandy 
loam, rather rich than poor. 

Cb^beus. — Cactdcece, — The Torch 
Thistle. — One of the genera into 
which the Linnsean genus Cactus is 
now divided. This genus was first 



formed by Mr. Hawortih, who made 
it consist only of all the Cacti that 
had long angular or round stems ; 
but modem botanists include in it 
those of the short round stemmed 
porcupine Cacti, that have long tube- 
shaped flowers. Of the true kinds 
of Cereus, which are still generally 
the only ones known by that name 
in most private collections and nur- 
series, the best known are G. tpe- 
cioiissimus, the crimson-flowered 
Torch Thistle, and its hybrids and 
varieties, the stems of which are 
erect and angular, and the flowers 
dark crimson ; C. fiageUifdrmU, 
the Creeping Cereus, the long round 
stems of which hang down like cords, 
and the flowers of which are pink ; 
and C, grandiJldruSf the Night- 
blowing Cereus, the flowers of which 
are white and yellow. A new kind 
of Night-blowing Cereus has been 
lately introduced, called Mrs. Mac- 
donald*s, with flowers 14 inches in 
diameter. One of the handsomest 
species of the genus is, however, C, 
crenatus Lindl., which flowered for 
the first time in England in 1843. 
The plant resembles C. speeiosiasp' 
mus, but the flowers are like those 
of the Night-blowing Cereus ; they 
have the advantage, however, of 
opening in the daytime, and re- 
maining expanded a week or more. 
The Old Han's Head,' or Monkey 
Cactus, Cereus senllisy which is 
covered with long white hairs, is 
more curious than ornamental ; but 
it well deserves a place in every col- 
lection from its singular appearance, 
which is, however, most striking 
when the plants are small. All the 
kinds of Cereus only require green- 
house heat ; they should all be 
grown in loam mixed with pounded 
brick and lime-rubbish, in pots well 
drained with cinders ; and they all 
require abundance of air and light. 
It is best to give them a season of 
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rest whenthdy bave done flowering; 
and this is done by removing them 
to a colder bouse and withholding 
water. If, however, they are con- 
tinued in the same house in which 
they were flowered, the supply of 
water should be lessened, but not 
stopped entirely. In other respects 
their culture resembles that of the 
other Cacti.— See GA'ortrs. 

Ce'stbum. — SolanhcecB. — A ge- 
nus of stove and greenhouse plants, 
most of which have ornamental 
flowers and poisonous berries. Some 
of the species are fragrant, but others 
have a very disagreeable smell. The 
most ornamental kind is C. auran- 
tiacum, a native of Guatemala, 
which was introduced in 1846. It 
is a greenhouse plant, with bright 
orange flowers, which in winter are 
succeeded by white pear-shaped 
berries, whidi continue to hang on 
after the leaves have fitllen. 

Chalk. — Carbonate of Lime. — 
See Eabths. 

Chamjbbu'xus. — A kind of Poly- 
gala. 

Chamjsdo'bba. — PalmacecB, — 
A very curious genus of Dwarf 
Palms, none of them exceeding the 
height of a man. They are natives 
of tropical America, and look more 
like reeds than palms. It is said, 
that there are forty-two species in 
the genus ; and four or five of them 
are in the Boyal Gardens at Eew. 

CHAHiEifO^LT. — A species of Al- 
lium. 

Chabcoal. — Powdered charcoal, 
sifted so as to have the particles not 
larger than those of sand, has been 
used in Germany for striking cut- 
tings in ; and was thought to be 
superior to sand from its supplying 
them with nourishment after they 
are rooted, by attracting oxygen 
from the atmosphere, and thus 
forming carbonic acid gas round the 
rootSybut notwithstanding this, sand 



continues to be almost exciasivfly 
employed for striking cuttings. 
Charcoal in larger pieces is also 
occasionally mixed with the soil in 
pots and tubs, and is found in 
many cases to produce rapid and 
vigorous gro^'th. 

Chabdi'nia. — The new name for 
Xerdnthemum orienUdle. 

Cheira'nthus. — Crwifera. — 
The Wall-flower. — Well-known her- 
baceous plants, which are much 
prized for the delightful odour of 
their flowers, which are produced 
fi-om April to July. C. Cheiri, the 
common Wall- flower, and its varie- 
ties, both double and single, are in 
general cultivation, growing in any 
common soil ; and the varieties are 
readily increased by cuttings. The 
best varieties are tlie double-bloody 
the double-striped, the double-yel- 
low or Polish, and the double-pur- 
ple, all of which may be obtained 
from the nurserymen. There is 
also a kind with very dark flowers 
and striped leaves ; and a single 
pale purple, called the French Wall- 
flower. 0. alpinvs is a pretty 
hardy little plant, with yellow flow- 
ers, well suited for growing in pots, 
or on rock- work. C. mtUabUia is a 
curious species from Madeira, requir- 
ing the greenhouse, and flowering 
from December to May. 

Chelido ViUM. — Papaverdcece, 
— The common Celandine, or Swal- 
low-wort {C. m(ijti8)f is a hardy 
perennial, with yellow flowers, com- 
mon on the sea-coast, and in church- 
yards, in many parts of England. 
It grows in any common soil, and is 
readily increased by division of the 
roots, or by seeds, which it produces 
in abundance. 

Chelo^ne. — ScrophiddriiioB, — 
Handsome herbaceous plants, na- 
tives of North America, most of 
which are, however, now included 
in the genus Pentstemon. The four 
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still called Gbelone, are C7. glabra, 
C, ohUquaf C, Lybni (O, major, 
£ot. Mag.), and C. nemordsa. All 
the species grow freely in light, rich 
soil, and are readily increased by 
cuttings, suckers, or seeds, -which, 
in favourable seasons, are produced 
in abundance. 

Cbermes or Kermes, — A scale- 
like insect that raises a kind of 
gall-apple en a species of Oak 
{Qa^rcvs coceifera), and which pro- 
duces a brilliant scarlet dye. The 
true Chermes is a kind of Coccus ; 
but the name was applied by Lin- 
nseus to a genus of leaping insects 
known by the popular name of false 
Aphides, because the larrse resemble 
those insects ; though, in their per- 
fect state, they have fed bodies, and 
long snow-white wings. The in- 
sects, which are now callbd Psylla, 
are generally found on plants of the 
genus Pyrus ; and they may be 
known to have attacked a tree by 
the curling up of its leaves, and 
withering of its branches. They 
frequently attack the Pprus or Cy- 
ddma japdnica, and the snowy 
Mespilus, wliich they destroy by 
sucking the sap out of the young 
shoots. The best way of getting rid 
of them is to wash and brush the 
branches with soft soap and water 
in winter and spring. — See A^phis. 

Cherry. — See Ce'rasus. 

Cherry-Bay and Cherry-Lau- 
REL. — Old English names for the 
common Laurel. 

Chimona'nthus. — Calycantha- 
cem, — C, frhgi^ans, the Winter- 
flower (Calycdnthtbs prTBCOx), and 
its varieties, are well deserving a 
place against a conservative wall, 
or in the conservatory ; for though 
hardy enough to stand our winters 
in the open air, yet from their very 
fragrant flowers being produced in 
December, January, and February, 
they are liable to be injured by 



the frost. C. grcmdifidrus, trained 
against a south wall, produces its 
yellow flowers in great abundance, 
and forms a beautiful object when 
but few flowers can be seen out of 
doors. Its flowers have also a 
delightful fragrance. They thrive 
in almost any soil, but prefer a 
mixture of loam and peat. They 
are readily increased by layers. 

China Aster. — The China Aster, 
which some botanists now call by 
this name, is one of the most orna- 
mental annuals in British gardens. 
There are many varieties, and those 
known as the German Asters are 
considered the most beautiful. They 
should be raised on a hotbed in 
February or March, pricked out 
when the plants hare two or three 
leaves, and transplanted into the 
open garden in May, where they 
will make a very fine appearance 
in September and October. They 
should be grown in light rich soil, 
or in loam, or in thoroughly rotten 
dung. 

China Kobe. — Sec Ro^sa. 

China Tree. — The Oriental 
Plane. 

Chinquapin. — Dwarf Chestnut. 

Chiona'nthus. — Oledcece. — (7. 
mrginica, the Fringe-tree, is a large 
shrub, well deserving a place in all 
peat borders, both for the beauty of 
its white fringe-like flowers, and 
for its leaves, which are often as 
large as those of Magnblia grandi- 
fibra, and die off of a fine rich 
yellow. It is readily increased by 
layers or seeds, and it may also be 
gnifted or budded standard high on 
the common Ash, when it will form 
a fine object for a lawn, or for the 
centre of a flower-ljied. 

Chiri^ta. — Cyrtandraeece. — 
Very handsome plants, bearing 
considerable resemblance to the 
Gloxinias, and flowering nearly all 
the summer. They may be propa- 
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gated by cuttings of the leaves, as 
any portion of a leaf will emit 
leaves and roots if planted in moist 
sand, and kept in a warm, humid 
atmosphere. The plants flower 
best in a stove; but (7. wndnsis, 
whicb is, perhaps, the most beauti- 
ful species, will thrive in a warm 
green-house. 

Chibo^nia. — GeTUiandcece, — 
6h«enhonse plants of short duration, 
and consequently requiring to be fre- 
quently raised from cuttings, which 
strike freely in peat under a hand* 
glass. C, frtU^seenSt with rose- 
coloured flowers, and its variety, 
with white flowers, are the most 
desirable kinds, and may be easily 
procured from the nurseries. They 
are also frequently raised from Gape 
seeds, the plants being all indige- 
nous at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Choro'zbma. — LegumtTibscB. — 
Beautiful New Holland shrubs, 
thriving well in an equal mixture 
of loam, sand, and peat. They are 
readily increased by cuttings in sand 
under a bell-glass, or by seeds, 
which are frequently ripened in 
abundance. All the species are 
worth cultivating; and they are 
interesting not only for their beauty, 
but on account of the story told as 
to the origin of their name. It is 
said that Labillardidre had been 
wandering in New South Wales for 
several days in great distress for 
water, all the springs he found be- 
ing too brackish to drink; when, 
at last, he and his companions found 
a fresh-water spring, near which 
grew some of these plants, which 
Labillardidre named Chorozema, 
from two Greek works, signifying 
to dance with joy from drinking. 

Chbistmas Rose. — See Hellb'- 

BORUS. 

Chbist^s Thorn.— See Pauu'- 

RU8« 

Chbtba'nthemum. — CompdsUtz, 



— The Chinese chrysanthemum and 
its varieties are well known, and 
have, for many years, attracted the 
attention of the cultivator, on ac- 
count of the great variety of their 
showy flowers, which are produced 
from October to December. They 
grow freely in any light rich soil, 
and are readily increased by suckers^ 
division of the roots, layers, and 
cuttings, which flower the same year 
they are struck. Division of the 
roots is best made in March ; layers 
by pegging down the shoots in 
August and covering with light soil, 
but leaving 6 inches of the top of 
the shoot above ground ; when suf- 
ficiently rooted, they should be 
separated from the parent plant 
and put in 6-inch pots, where they 
will form compact plants for the 
greenhouse. Cuttings may be taken 
off at any time : at an early period 
for the plants intended for early 
flowering, and as late as July or 
August for a late succession of 
bloom. The cuttipgs may be struck 
in a mixture of sandy loam and leaf 
mould, on a moderate hotbed, gene- 
rally in March or early in April, 
and in order to obtain shoots for the 
purpose the old plants should be 
put in gentle heat, and their shoots 
should be taken ofif for cuttings 
when they have made four or five 
leaves, and put in small pots; when 
these are filled with roots, the young 
plants should be shifted into larger 
pots, to remain till the weather 
permits of their being planted out 
in the open ground. In a fortnight 
or three weeks after planting out, 
the extremity of the shoot ought to 
be pinched off, in order to make it 
ramify; and when the branches 
have pushed three or four inches 
they should likewise be pinched; 
and this operation may be repeated, 
but not later than the end of July, 
otherwise the flowering might be 
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prevented. Plants intended to be 
retained and flowered in pots should 
be shifted on as is found necessary, 
and finally into their blooming pots 
about the middle of July, and these 
pots should be veil drained. The 
plants should be well attended to 
as regards watering at the root 
during their season of growing, and 
they should also be frequently 
syringed. Manure -water should 
also be given occasionally. Left to 
their natural growth the plants 
would exhibit an unsightly, naked 
stem to nearly their tops ; but by 
frequent pinching and careful train- 
ing this is avoided, and the plant, 
made to assume any desirabln form, 
flat> conical, or hemispherical, will 
be everywhere covered with flowers. 
The varieties are exceedingly nume- 
rous. The large-flowered have been 
obtained from the C, sinense, a 
native of China, and the Chusan 
daisy sent home by Mr. Fortune 
has given rise to the dwarf small- 
flowering varieties called Pompones. 
The best annual Chrysanthemums 
are C, corondriamf C. carindtum 
and its varieties, venHatiMnf or tri- 
eotoTj and Surridgednum. These 
are all very showy, and easily raised 
from seeds, which should be sown 
in the open ground in April. The 
varieties are continually changing ; 
new ones being raised every year ; 
but nearly all the kinds may be 
claissed in one or other of the follow- 
ing seven divisions : — the Banuncu- 
las-flowered, the Incurved, the China 
Aster-f owered, the Marigold-flower- 
ed, the Clustered, the Tasseled, and 
the Quilled. 

Chbtbb^ib. — ^Another name for 

EsOBSOHo'LTZLi. 

Chbtso'coxa. — CcmpSdtoB. — 
Golden -locks. -« Low soft -wooded 
shrubs from the Cape, with yellow 
flowers. They thrive well in a mix- 
ture of loam and peat, and are 



readily increased by cuttings. The 
herbaceous plants which were for- 
merly included in this genus are 
now removed to the genera Linotj" 
I'iSf Euthdmifi, and Bigddvia. These 
are all natives of North America, 
and all hardy perennials, which will 
grow in any common soil, and are 
speedily propagated by division of 
the roots. 

Chrtsosplb^ium. — Saxifra- 
gaeecB, — Gblden Saxifrage. — Herba- 
ceous plants, with yellow flowers, na- 
tives of Britain, North America, and 
Nepal, not growing more than 4 or 
5 inches high. They are rather dif- 
ficult to cultivate, but succeed best 
in a moist shady situation, near a 
rivulet, or at the foot of rockwork, 
or in a grotto. They should be 
grown in a mixture of loam and 
peat, and are propagated by division 
of the roots. 

Chtmooa'rfus. — Tropcei^olacece, 
— G. peiUaphpllus is Prof. Don's 
name for Tropa^'olumpentaph^Uum. 
The general appearance of the plant 
resembles that of Tropa^olum trieo' 
Ibrum ; but, when examined closely, 
the flowers will be found to differ 
in their construction, and in the 
number of the little inner petals, 
which are five in Tropseolnm, and 
only two in Ghymocarpus. The root 
of the first also somewhat resembles 
a potato, and that of the last a 
carrot. Chymoedrput pentapkyllut 
is a beautiful climbing plant from 
Buenos Ayres, growing freely in 
sandy peat and loam, in the open 
air, if planted against a south wall ; 
but generally kept in a greenhoase. 
It grows very rapidly, and produces 
a profusion of red and green flowers 
during the whole summer, which, 
should the autumn be favourable, 
are succeeded by a number of black 
juicy berries, which, in flavour and 
appearance, are not unlike the Zante 
grape. It grows freely from seeds, 
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if sown in a gentle heat immediately 
they are ripe, and may be increased 
by cuttings, or division of the roots. 
When it is grown in a pot, care 
mnst be taken not to over-water it, 
when the stems have died down in 
the autumn. When trained over a 
wire frame, it makes a splendid 
show when in flower or fruit. 

CiNCHO^NA. — Peruvian Bark. 

Cineraria. — CompdHtas. — The 
Cape Aster. Many species have 
been transferred from this genus to 
Senecio. Some of the Cinerarias are 
stove or greenhouse shrubs, but all 
are included amongst those called 
soft-wooded plants ; others are her- 
baceous, or annual. From C. cruSnta 
have been derived the Cinerarias of 
the florists, consisting of endless va- 
rieties, arising every year from seeds, 
of various shades of colour — purple, 
rose, carmine, violet, azure-blue, 
lilae, and white — and uniformly of 
one colour or bicoloured. They afford 
a brilliant display in the greenhouse, 
or in apartments, during winter 
and spring. They are easily pro- 
pagated by seeds or offsets. The 
seeds are best sown as soon as ripe, 
in pans or wide pots, in light soil, 
or in a mixture of sifted peat, leaf- 
mould, and sand, with a little loam ; 
the seeds should be scarcely covered. 
For cuttings, the plants should be 
cut down after flowering, and when 
they have pushed sufficiently take' 
off the cuttings and insert them in 
soil like that recommended for the 
seeds, but with a layer of silver 
sand at top. When the plants from 
cuttings or irom offsets have made 
shoots about 3 inches high, they 
should be stopped to make them 
branch. After this, they should be 
shifted when the roots have filled 
the pot, and before they get matted. 
Turfy-loam, leaf-mould, and sandy- 
peat, will form a good mixture for 
re-potting, and weak liquid manure 



may occasionally be given. They 
are very subject to the attacks of 
green fly ; therefore fumigations 
with tobacco, and dusting with 
snuff will be frequently necessary. 
0, maritima is a native of the 
south of Europe, consequently it re- 
quires a warm soil and situation, 
and protection from the frost. It is 
covered with whitish silvery down, 
especially on the stems and under 
sides of the leaves ; its flowers are 
yellow, but it is the effect produced 
by its foliage which renders it so 
desirable for bedding purposes, and 
for contrast. Propagated by offsets, 
and by cuttings, in a hotbed. 

CiBO-fi^A. — Onagraceee. — En- 
chanter's Nightshade. A pretty 
little British plant, growing in any 
soil and situation. 

Cissns. — VUd^ecB. — C. Stans is 
a very ornamental creeper, owing 
to its elegant, finely -cut leaves. C. 
dlscoloTf a rapid - growing stove 
twiner, is one of the most orna- 
mental foliaged plants known. The 
leaves are oval, acuminate, dull 
green and white, the underside 
beautiful purple. 

CfsTUS.— Cwiawcp. — The Eock 
Bose. — Beautiful h&rdj and half 
hardy shrubs, which grow freely in 
a mixture of loam and peat, and 
are readily increased by cuttings 
planted under a hand-glass, layers, 
or seeds, which are ripened in 
abundance. Most of the species are 
of low growth, and are generally 
used for rockwork ; but some are 
tall handsome shrubs, such as the 
Gum Cistus (0. cyprius and C, la- 
daniferua)^ and the Purple-flowered 
Cistus (C7. purphrem). The dwarf 
kinds, being generally rather tender, 
will require a slight protection 
during severe winters, when they 
are planted out on rockwork. 

Cirrus X. — AurwuUihceas. — The 
genus Citrus includes Oranges, 
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Lemons, Limes, Citrons, Sfaaddoojcs, 
&c., all well deserring cultivafcion, 
both for their flowers and their 
frnit, but of which only a few kinds 
of (h:ange8 and Lemons are gene- 
rally grown. They all thrive well 
in a mixture of rich loaip with a 
little rotten dung; but great care is 
necessary not to overpot them, or to 
give them too much water when not 
in a growing state. On *the Conti- 
nent, they are indeed frequently 
kept during winter in a cellar, almost 
without either light or water, and 
brought into the open air during 
summer. The different species and 
yarieties are generally propagated 
by budding, grafting, and inarch- 
ing on the common Lemon, w\u6h 
grows readily from seed. The best 
time to do this is in February or 
March, when the grafts, &c., will 
take well, and in a very short 
time; and if grafted on good strong 
stocks, they will make handsome 
plants by the autumn. As soon 
as the grafting or budding has been 
performed, the plants should be set 
in a close frame on a moderate hot- 
bed, but not plunged into it, as 
from the tenderness of their roots, 
that might injure them. Oranges are 
also fir^uently raised from seeds ; 
but unfess they are budded or 
gnifted when about two years old, 
it will be many years before they 
flower. Orange-trees may also be 
proxMigated by cuttings, which are 
best of the old wood, struck in sand 
in a gentle bottom-heat^ and shaded. 
Plants raised in this manner flower 
and fruit much sooner than any 
others, but they scarcely ever attain 
a large size. 

Clab'kia. — Onagracece, — Beau- 
tiful hardy annuals, with rose- 
coloured, white, and purple flowers, 
natives of California, requiring the 
same treatment as the California 
annuals. They may, however, be 



sown in spring ; and as, when this 
is the case, they are apt to become 
drawn up, the general appearance 
of the bed is much improved by 
sowing Mignonette with the Clarkia 
seeds in March or April. There is 
a variety, C. pulchella Ma, the 
flowers of which are entirely white. 

CLABr. — A. kind of Sa'lyia. 

CLA.T. — See Babths. 

Clayto*nia. — Portulhceas. — 
Hardy herbaceous plants, some an- 
nual and some perennial, with 
pretty pink and white flowers, but 
having rather a weedy appearanod. 
They grow best in a peat border, and 
are increased by seeds which some- 
times ripen in abundance. 

CLK'ifATis. — Manunculaeea, — 
Half-hardy and hardy climbers ; 
shrubby and herbaceous ; with white 
and purple flowers. They are all 
most desirable plants, of the easiest 
culture in any light rich soil, and 
readily prox>agated by cuttings «of 
the young wood, or seeds, which 
are frequently ripened plentifully. 
C. mont&na is very ornamental and 
quite hardy. It is also of very 
rapid growth. (7. ^7*uia, with white 
flowers ; C. Sieb6ldii or McoloTf 
with white and purple flowers, and 
O. azurea or ccerHlect, with beau- 
tiful violet-blue flowers, are among 
the handsomest of conservatory 
climbers; and under glass they 
frequently come into blossom early 
in March. In the opm air, they 
do not flower till May or June. C, 
Siebdidii and 0. azurea will flower 
and grow well in the open air, but 
they are sometimes killed to the 
ground by frost. C. vitidlla, and 
its varieties, C. ftdrnmulOf 0, Hen* 
denbnii, and C, cylindriea, are all 
quite hardy ; C. FortHnii has large, 
white double flowers, nearly six 
inches across. It flowered for the 
first time in this country in 1868; is 
hardy, fragant^ and continues long 
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in flower. C. Standiithii, aaother 
new introduction from Japan, has 
purple flowers, and is also hardy. 
They form most beautiful objects 
when trained over lattice work, or 
baskets in the flower-garden ; and 
no garden, however small, ought 
tp be without one or more of these 
speciejs. 

CleoVk. — Capparidea, — Splen- 
did stove shrubs, annuals and bien- 
nials, with one or two half-hardy 
annuals, with white, rose, and pur- 
ple flowers, of easy culture in any 
Ught rich soil. 

Clbrode'npron. — Vei'hmhceoi. 
— Very ornamental stove shrubs, 
: chiefly natives of the tropics. 
They all grow freely in a light rich 
soil, composed of two parts of 
loam, one of rotten dung, and one 
of peat. They, require frequent 
shifting from small pots to larger 
ones, to make them flower freely. 
They strike readily from cuttings 
of the young wood planted under a 
hand-glass; or cuttings of the roots 
planted in a pot, with their tops 
just above the surface of the mould, 
and plunged in a hot bed, will root 
readUy. The most desirable species 
are C, fragrana, with pink flowers; 
C, paniculdtum and C. sqttamdtunif 
with scarlet flowers ; and C. macro- 
phyllum, with white flowers ; but 
the most splendid of all is the C. 
fallaz, with large cordiform leaves, 
and very long petioles ; these and 
the calyx are coloured, flowers 
intense cinnabar red ; from Java. 

Clb^thra. — tncacecs. — Hardy 
and half-hardy shrubs, with white 
flowers ; of which C. arborea forms 
a very handsome small tree, when 
planted out in free soil in a conser- 
vatory, or in a sheltered situation 
in the open air, producing a great 
profusion of spikes of white flowers 
from August to October. (7. alni- 
fdlick ;and some otber species are 



quite hardy. All the species thrive 
well in a mixture of loam and peat^ 
and they are all readily increased by 
layers, cuttings, or seeds. 

Cli'antbus. — Leguminhsce, — 
C. puniceuSf the crimson Glory 
Pea« is A magnificent half-hardy 
shrub, with bright crimson flowers, 
a native of New Zealand. It grows 
very freely in rich loam, if its roots 
are allowed* sufilcient room ; and it 
generally tbiives most when planted 
against the back wall of a conserva- 
tory or against a south wall in the 
open air, requiring only the protec- 
tion of a mat in winter. Cuttings 
planted in pots in the autamn, and 
kept in a shady port of the green- 
house, will be rooted by the spring, 
when they may be planted in the 
open border. It is a plant that 
rarely flowers well in a pot ; as it 
requires abundance of room for its 
roots, and grows rapidly with 
rather succulent shoots,, requiring 
abundance of water during the 
growing season, and very little at 
any other time. When grown in the 
open ground, the juicy nature of its 
roots renders it a favourite food for 
snails ; and when kept in the con- 
servatory or green-house, it is very 
apt to be attacked by the red 
spider. If these enemies be kept 
away, and the plant be grown in 
rich soil, composed of equal parts of 
loam and thoroughly rotten manure, 
and well supplied with air, lights 
and water, with abundance of room 
for its roots, the rapidity of its 
growth, and the splendour of its 
flowers, will almost surpass belief ; 
but unless these points are attended 
to, the plant is scarcely worth growr 
ing. O. DampUri is considered one 
of the most gorgeous greenhouse 
plants known ; it produces from the 
axis of every leaf a epike of orange 
scarlet blossoms, with a glossy black 
spot in the centre ; it jshould be 
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grown in a mixture of turfy loam, 
peat, and silver sand. 

CLfMATE is the grand regulator 
of vegetable culture ; and the garden 
or landscape scenery of every coun- 
try depends far more on the climate 
of that country than on its soil. In 
modem times the climates of all 
other countries are imitated by hot- 
houses; a practice scarcely, if at all, 
known to the ancients. In imita- 
ting a climate, it is not only neces- 
sary to attend to temperature, but 
equally so to light, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, to the moisture of the 
atmosphere, and to the motion of 
the air and its change. Heat is 
communicated to plant- structures 
by the decomposition of fermenting 
substances, and by the combustion 
of fuel, operating by means of 
smoke or heated air in flues, or by 
water circulated in pipes, either in 
a fluid state or in an aeriform 
state, as steam ; or by the heat of 
the sun passing through glass, and 
heating air which is not allowed to 
escape. The last mode is never 
wanting, whichever of the former 
modes may be adopted. The moist- 
ure of the atmosphere in plant- 
structures is maintained by water- 
ing the plants ; and by keeping the 
surface of the ground and floor 
more or less moistened with water, 
according to the height of the tem- 
perature. The motion of the air is 
effected by ventilation, and opening 
the doors and windows of the plant- 
houses, so as to create a current 
through them, whenever the wea- 
ther will permit. 

Climbinq Plants are those 
plants that raise themselves from 
the ground by attaching themselves 
to whatever objects may be near 
them. One class of climbers attach 
themselves by tendrils, such as the 
Vine and the Passion -flower ; others 
by the foot-stalka of leaves, as in 



the Nasturtium, and some species 
of Clematis; another class twine 
their stems round objects, such as 
the Convolvulus ; while some at- 
tach themselves by small root-like 
bodies, such as the common Ivy, and 
the Ampelopsis, or Virginian Creeper; 
and others raise themselves by as- 
cending through other plants, such 
as the common Nightshade in hedges, 
and the plant called the Duke of 
Argyle*s Tea -tree, Lycmm h&r- 
barum. The twiners may be sup- 
ported by single rods ; but all the 
others, excepting those which sup- 
port themselves in the manner of 
the Ivy, require branched stakes^ 
such as the sticks put into rows of 
peas ; while plants of the nature of 
Ivy require a wall, a rock, or the 
rugged trunk of a tree. In general, 
all climbing plants, when they are 
not furnished with the means of 
raising themselves up, extend their 
shoots along the surface of the 
ground, when they become what are 
called trailers ; or they root into it 
like the Ivy, and become what are 
called creepers. Climbing plants 
are of great use in gardening, for 
covering walls, ornamenting trellis* 
work, arcades, verandahs, orna- 
mental props, in the form of cones, 
pyramids, parasols, &c. 

Clinto^ia. — Lobdiaceas. — ^Beau- 
tiful little annuals, flowering pro'i 
fusely the whole summer. They are 
natives of California, but will bear 
heat better than the generality of 
annuals from that country. They 
are generally raised on a hotbed (the 
seeds being sown in February), and 
planted out in May ; but they may 
be sown in the open border in Aprils 
They require a very rich soil, con- 
sisting of one part of sandy loam,, 
two of vegetable mould, and one of 
rotten manure ; or, where vegetable 
mould cannot readily be procured, 
of equal parts of sandy loam and 
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method, which was that of the late 
Mr. Knight^ are a long time before 
they show any disposition to flower ; 
bnt when thej do, if they are placed 
near the glass, and kept in the same 
heat as Pine-apples, tiiey grow to an 
enormous size. 

CsfiiSiA.. — Solandtcea or Verbas- 
eineag. Half-hardy annuals and bi- 
ennials, with shonry yellow flowers, 
and nearly allied to the genus Ver- 
bAscum. They are generally raised 
on a hotbed, and the biennials are 
kept in the greenhouse during win- 
ter, as they are killed by a slight 
frost. C. line^^rU and C.urtieaifoliat 
which have scarlet flowers, are now 
included in the genus Alonsda. — 
See Alonso^a. 

Centaurs V. — Compositce, — The 
common perennial species are known 
by the English name of Knapweed ; 
and the only quite hardy annual one, 
G. Cpantu, by the name of Corn 
Bluebottle : the most beautiful spe- 
cies, C. Crocodylium L., is a half- 
hardy annual, which should be raised 
on a hotbed and planted out in May. 
C benedicta L., Cnlcus benedictus 
Dec., the Blessed Thistle, is a bardy 
annual, which may be sown in March 
or AprU, and will flower all the sum- 
mer; and 0. 8uav^oUns and C. 
mMchdia L., the yellow and purple 
Sweet Sultans, have been formed 
into the genus Amberbda by Pro- 
fessor de Oandolle. 

Centaurt. — A British plant 
with clusters of small pink flowers, 
growing in chalky soils, the bota- 
nical name of which is Erythrss^a 
Centaiirinm. 

Cefhae^lis. — RubtacecB. — See 
Ipsoaoua'kha. — This plant is inter- 
esting from its producing the medi- 
cine called Ipecacuanha ; though it 
has been long known in medicine, 
and large quantities of it have been 
imported every year from Brazil, it 
has only lately been introduced into 



England, having flowered for the 
first time in this country in the 
stove at Eew, in January, 1843. 
The word Ipecacuanha is derived 
from *'ijpe (bark), caa (plant), cua 
(scented), and nha (striped) ; thus 
forming the words '*barh of a 
scented and striped plant,* ** 

Ce'rasus. — Rosdkcece, — The 
Cherry. — Hardy trees and shrubs, 
for the most part deciduous, and 
all more or less ornamental on 
account of their flowers. The com- 
mon double Cherry, and the French 
double Cherry, deserve a place in 
every garden ; and equally so do 
the Chinese Cherry, C, pseudo- 
drasus : the All-Saint*s Cherry, 
C, semperfldrens ; the Bird Cherry, 
0. Pddus; the Virginian Bird 
Cherry, 0, virginidjia ; the Maha- 
leb Plum or Cherry, C. Mahaleb ; 
and the Japan Cherry, C. japbnica^ 
known in the nurseries as the double 
Dwarf Almond. Many of the plants 
here enumerated are known at some 
of the nurseries by the name of 
Priinus : as P. Mahdleby P, Pdkdus^ 
&c. ; but in others they are called 
CerasuB. It is necessary to know 
this to avoid buying the same plant 
under different names. All the 
species grow in common soil, and 
are propagated by grafting or seeds. 
The common Laurel, Cirasus Lauro' 
cirastiSf and the Portugal Laurel, 
O^rasuts ItmtdnicOf which also be- 
long to this genus, have showy 
spikes of flowers, and deserve cul- 
ture on that account, indepen- 
dently of their shining evergreen 
leaves. 

Cerato^kia. — LegundnhscB, — 
An evergreen greenhouse shrub, a 
native of the South of Europe and 
Asia. The pod is fleshy, like that 
of the Tamarind, and it is said to 
iiave been the food St. John fed on 
in the Wilderness, the seeds being 
called ''locusts," and the pulp 
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" wild honey." Hence the popular 
name of St. John's Bread. It is 
also called the Caroh-tree. The 
tree is of very slow growth, and 
the flowers have no beauty ; but the 
plant is worth cultivation for its 
dark-green leathery leaves. In 
Spain and Italy it is cultivated for 
feeding horses. It should be grown 
in a mixture of equal parts of loam 
and peat, well-drained and fre- 
quently watered ; and it is propa- 
gated by cuttings of the old wood 
struck in sand. The wood is very 
hard, and is said to be almost in- 
corruptible. 

Cerato'stbua. — Vaceinidceau — 
A showy plant with large, tubular, 
scarlet flowers ; a native of the 
Andes of Peru, at a height of twelve 
thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, and consequently very 
nearly hardy. It was introduced 
in 1854. 

Ce'rcib. — Zeguminhace, — The 
Judas-tree. — Few trees are more 
ornamental in a shrubbery than the 
two species of this genus : but Cir' 
eit ailiqudstrum, the common kind, 
is decidedly the handsomest. The 
leaves are curiously shaped, and 
the flowers, which are of a beautiful 
pink, grow out of the bark of the 
stem and branches, and not like 
those of other plants, among the 
leaves ; these flowers have an agree- 
ably acid taste, and when fried in 
batter make excellent fritter. The 
common Judas-tree is a native of 
the Levant, and it is frequently 
grown against a wall, producing its 
flowers in April ; but the American 
kind, C, canadSrms, is quite hardy. 
They both produce abundance of 
seeds, and grow best in a deep sandy 
loam, rather rich than poor. 

CjCREua,—Cctctdcece. — The Torch 
Thistle. — One of the genera into 
which the Linnsean genus Cactas is 
now divided. This genus was first 



formed by Mr. Haworfcii, who made 
it consist only of all the Cacti that 
had long angular or round stems ; 
but modem botanists include in it 
those of the short round stemmed 
porcupine Cacti, that have long tube- 
shaped flowers. Of the true kinds 
of Cereus, which are still generally 
the only ones known by that name 
in most private collections and nur- 
series, the best known are C. spe- 
cio9Usimu8, the crimson-flowered 
Torch Thistle, and its hybrids and 
varieties, the stems of which are 
erect and angular, and the flowers 
dark crimson ; G, fiageUifOrmis, 
the Creeping Cereus, the long round 
stems of which hang down like cords, 
and the flowers of which are pink ; 
and C, grandijUyniif the Night- 
blowing Cereus, the flowers of which 
are white and yellow. A new kind 
of Night-blowing Gereus has been 
lately introduced, called Mrs. Mac- 
donald*s, with flowers 14 inches in 
diameter. One of the handsomest 
species of the genus is, however, C, 
crenatus Lindl., which flowered for 
the first time in England in 1843. 
The plant resembles G. speeiositH' 
muSf but the flowers are like those 
of the Night- blowing Cereus ; they 
have the advantage, however, of 
opening in the daytime, and re- 
maining expanded a week or more. 
The Old Han*s Head; or Monkey 
Cactus, G^eut tenilUf which is 
covered with long white hairs, is 
more curious than ornamental ; but 
it well deserves a place in every col- 
lection from its singular appearance, 
which is, however, most striking 
when the plants are small. All the 
kinds of Cereus only require green- 
house heat ; they should all be 
grown in loam mixed with pounded 
brick and lime-rubbish, in pots well 
drained with cinders ; and they all 
require abundance of air and light. 
It is best to give them a season of 
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bright yellow, are always found on 
the leaves of the shoots, the points 
of which are ooTered with the 
green-fly. The larvss are flattish, 
fleshy grabs, tapering to the tail ; 
they have six legs, and are very 
active. Some years lady-birds are 
much more nnmerons than in 
others ; bat their nnmbers are 
always foand to bear a proportion 
to those of the aphides on which 
they feed. In France and G^many, 
no peasant will kill them, because 
they are considered to be sacred to 
the Holy Virgin ; whence, no doubt, 
tbey have received the name of 
lady-bird. Seeing that these in- 
sects prove so useful in destroying 
aphides, it is the interest of all 
amateurs of gardening, and parti- 
cularly all lovers of roses, to protect 
them. 

Co'ccus. — The scale-insect. — 
These insects are tx*oablesome on 
many plants ; but more so in the 
kitchen-garden, on the Vine and the 
Pine-apple, than on flowering plants. 
One species of Coccus infests the 
Opuntia, and is what we call cochi- 
neal ; and another, on a kind of 
Fig-tree in India, prodaces the sab- 
stance we call shel-lao, which is 
used in making sealing-wax. The 
only cure for these insects is brush- 
ing them ofif, and washing the 
branches affected with soft soap and 
water. 

Cochineal Fiq. — See Opu'n- 

TIA. 

CocHLTBA^RlA. — Cructferoi, — The 
Scurvy-grass. Two very pretty little 
plants, suitable for rock-work, have 
been lately introdaced, which were 
dassed, by D. Oandolle, under this 
genus, viz., Of atunfragcefdlia and 
C. iuaitliii ^^t both have been 
removed to new genera ; and for the 
first see Grai'llsia, and for the 
second see Iohopsi'diuii. 

Cock's-comb. — See Celo^a. 



CocKSPUB-THORN. See Cra- 

TJiOUB. 

CorFB^A. — Cindumiieece, or JRu- 
Udeeai, — The Coffee-tree in England 
becomes a stove-shrub, which should 
be grown in loam and peat, in pots 
well drained, and suflBciently large to 
allow of plenty of room for its roots. 
The flowers, which appear in August 
or September, are wbite and sweet- 
scented, and the fruit is round and 
of a brilliant scarlet, inclosing two 
closely-packed seeds, which are the 
coffee. If the plant is kept well 
watered, it will flower every year, 
and the seeds will often ripen in 
England ; but the coffee made from 
them is very inferior to even the 
worst of that ripened in the tropics. 
The Coffee-tree, being a native of 
Arabia, requires a dry heat when it 
is in a growing state, and only a 
moderate degree of warmth in 
winter. When kept in a moist stove, 
without a free circulation of air, the 
leaves become mildewed and infested 
with insects. 

Co'lchicum. — Mdanthdcece, — 
Meadow Saffron. — ^A hardy bulbous^ 
rooted plant, which will grow in any 
common soil. — The flowers come up 
through the ground without the 
leaves in autumn, and closely re- 
semble those of the Crocus. The 
leaves do not appear till the fol- 
lowing spring, and great care should 
be taken of them ; as if they should 
be injured, so as to prevent them 
from exercising their proper func- 
tions in maturing the sap, the bulb 
will not flower the next autumn. 
An extract of Colchicum is given 
in medicine for the rheumatism 
and the gout ; and it is said to 
form the basis of the celebrated 
eau midicincUe, It is, however, 
poisonous if taken in even but a 
very small over-dose. 

Cold Hoosks for Plants are 
not generally in use, though it is a 
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common practice with gardeners to 
remove plants from hothouses into 
the back sheds, in order to ret^ 
ihoir blossoming or the ripening of 
their fruit. It is also the practice in 
-some countries to place pots of fruit- 
bearing or flowering shrubs in ice- 
houses, 80 as to keep them dormant 
through the summer; and in autumn 
to remove them to forcing-houses, 
where in consequence of having been 
so long in a state of rest, they grow 
with great rapidity, and come into 
-flower much sooner than if they had 
not been so long retarded. Bulbs 
«re also retarded in a simiUir man- 
ner ; and even nosegays are placed 
in ice-houses in Italy and other 
warm countries, when it is wished 
to retard their decay fur particular 
occasions. 

CJo'lbus Verchaffelti, — LahicUcB. 
— A very strikingly ornamental 
foliaged plants with richly coloured 
velvety deep crimson leaves ; it is 
easily propagated by cuttings, and 
may be grown in the stove, green- 
house, and even in a warm situation 
in the open ground during the 
hottest period of the summer. 

CoLLfNSiA. — ScrophuldrincB, — 
Oaliforuian annuals, of great beauty, 
and well deserving cultivation. The 
handsomest species are G. bicolor 
and 0, heterophyllaj which are very 
nearly allied ; and which, if sown in 
autumn, and grown in rich loamy 
floil, will grow two feet high, and 
will produce splendid spikes of flow- 
ers. C grcmdifidra and 0. vhfia 
are also very nearly allied, if not 
the same; and they are smaller 
plants, with rather small, but bright 
coloured flowers. They grow l^t 
in stiff loam. 

GoLLO^MiA. — PoUmanidceoe. — 
Hardy annuals, natives of California, 
but scarcely worth growing from 
their coarse and weedy appearance. 
€. cocdnea is, perhaps, the best. 



Colt's- FOOT. — See Tubsila^go. 

Columbine. — See Aquile^qia. 

CoLU^TEA. — LeguminbscB. — The 
Bladder Senna. — Large deciduous 
hardy shrubs, growing and flower- 
ing freely in any common soil. C, 
cruinta is the smallest and the 
handsomest species. They are all 
propagated by layers or cuttings. 

CombreVtum. — Combrttacem, — 
Splendid climbing stove-shrubs, 
natives of Sierra Leone, where they 
support themselves by means of a 
very curious kind of hook, formed 
by the persistent foot-stalks of the 
withered leaves. The principal kinds 
are C. purpUreum, C. combmm, 
and 0. grandifldrum. They are all 
very beautiful, and require to be 
grown in a mixture of loam and peat. 
They are propaj;ated by cuttings or 
layers. Though generally grown in 
a stove, they may be made to flower 
in a greenhouse, or in the open air. 
— See Allama'nda. 

CouMELi^NA. — CommeUnece. — 
Perennial and annual plants, hardy 
and tender, with beautiful bright 
blue flowera. O. ccsUttis, L. has 
tuberous roots, but it may be raised 
from seed, by sowing it in a hotbed 
early in the season, and turning it 
out into the open border in common 
garden-soil, tolerably rich, during 
the summer ; and in autumn its 
tuberous roots may be taken up, 
and preserved during the winter, 
to be replanted in the open ground 
in spring ; or they may be protected 
by covering the ground with ashes 
or sand. 

CoifPo'siTJE. The oompofidte 

flowers, such as the Daisy, are in 
fact heads of flowers, composed of 
hundreds of little flowers or florets, 
as they are called by botanists, each 
of which has its corolla, stamens, 
pistil, and fruit ; the whole being 
surrounded by an involucre which 
looks like a calyx. The central part. 
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which in the Daisy is yellow, is 
called the disk, and the florets com- 
posing it are tabular ; while the 
outer part, which in the Daisy is 
white, is called the ray, and its 
florets are ligulate, or fiat, and 
open at the extremity, and tubalar 
at the base. Other genera haye all 
the florets tnbnlar, as the common 
Bluebottle, and the Sweet Sultan ; 
and others are all ligulate, as in 
the Dandelion, and Sowthistle. 
This last genus affords a good ex- 
ample of the pappus, a sort of 
feathery crown apparently attached 
to the seed, but which is in fact 
the upper part of the calyx cut 
into very fine hair-li}&e divisions ; 
the calyx remaining attached to the 
seed when ripe. The pappus is 
also seen conspicuously in Thistle- 
down and the Dandelion ; but some 
genera of the Compositse are with- 
out it^ as for example, the Daisy 
and the Chrysanthemum. 

Compost-Qrodnd. — A space in 
some secluded part of a garden, 
near the hothouses and pits, and 
the tool-house, and reserve-ground, 
in which different kinds of soils, 
manures, and composts are prepared 
and kept. Though secluded, it 
should not be shaded altogether 
from the sun ; and the ground 
should be drained, in order that 
the manure, &c., may not be soaked 
with moisture. 

Compost. — This word is applied 
to any soil that is composed of 
several different ingredients ; such 
as sand, loam and peat, or vegetable 
mould, &c. These mixed soils are 
found to be much better for plants 
than any soil consisting of only 
one material ; and thus, whenever 
choice plants are to be grown, 
directions are generally given for 
making a compost for them. In all 
large gardens, heaps of several 
different kinds of eaxths are kept 



in the reserve-ground ready for 
mixing as they may be required; 
but in small suburban gardens, 
peat, loam, and sand will suffice. 
These soils may be bought in small 
quantities from the London nursery- 
men, say sixpenny worth or a 
shilling's worth of each ; and they 
may be kept in large pots in a 
back shed, for mixing as required. 

CoNSERVATr^E Wall, — Many 
greenhouse and some hothouse 
plants, particularly such as are 
deciduous, and are naturally of 
rapid and vigorous growth, are 
found to succeed remarkably well 
when planted out during the sum- 
mer season in the open garden, 
either as standards or against a 
wall. Those which are planted as 
standards or bushes in the open 
beds or borders, grow vigorously 
during the months of June, July, 
and August, but require to be taken 
up in September and preserved 
during the winter in pots or boxes 
for planting out next season. This 
is practised with Fuchsias, Brug- 
mansias, Pelargoniums, and similar 
plants. Other shrubs are planted 
against a wall with a southern expo- 
sure ; and these not only grow and 
sometimes flower during the sum- 
mer, but if protected during the 
winter with matting, or a projecting 
roof, or both, they will live for 
several years, growing vigorously, 
and flowering every season. The 
common myrtle, some of the Aca- 
cias, the Eucalypti, and a number 
of iJie rapid-growing New HolUind 
shrubs, are so treated with great 
success; and the fine appearance 
which they make in the summer 
season, amply repays the expense 
and trouble which must be taken 
with them. There is scarcely any 
limit to the number and kinds of 
shrubs which may be treated in 
thift way ; for while the taller and 
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more rapid-growing kinds are made 
to cover the upper part of the wall, 
the dwarfer species may be trained 
against the lower part, and her- 
baceous plants, including bulbs, 
may be planted all along the base. 
The bonier in which the plants are 
grown should be a light sandy soil, 
of no great depth ; and it would be 
an advantage to thatch it during 
the winter season, to carry off the 
rain to a distance from the roots 
of the phuts. The drier all half- 
hardy plants are kept in the open 
ground, the better, excepting during 
the growing and flowering season, 
in order that the plants may make 
no more wood than what they can 
thoroughly ripen. Walls used for 
purposes of this kind are called 
oonserYative walls; and next to 
oonseiratories, they form the 
most interesting scenes to the 
lovers of plants in an ornamental 
garden. 

CoNSEBVATOBT. — This term ori- 
ginally implied a honse in which 
orange- trees and other large shrubs, 
or small trees, were preserved from 
frost during the winter ; but, at pre- 
sent, it is applied to houses with 
glass roofs, in which the plants are 
grown in the free soil, and allowed 
to assume their natural shapes and 
habits of growth. A conservatory is 
generally situated so as to be entered 
from one of the rooms of the house 
to which it belongs ; and from which 
it is often separated only by a glass 
door, or by a small lobby with gUss 
doors. It should, if possible, have 
one side facing the soutii ; but if it is 
glased on every side, it may have 
any aspect^ not even excepting the 
north; though, in the latter case, it 
will only be suitable for very strong 
leathery-leaved evergreens, such as 
CSamellias, Myrtles, &c. The bed 
for the plants should be of sandy 
loam (that being the soil Uiat wiU 



suit most plants), two or three feet 
deep, and thoroughly drained. The 
plants should be of kinds that will 
gi'ow in a few years nearly as high as 
the glass ; and they should, as much 
as possible, be all of the same degree 
of vigour, otherwise the stronger 
kinds will fill the soil with their 
roots, and overpower the weaker. 
This, to a certain extent, takes place 
in all conservatories, and is unavoid- 
able. The only remedy for the evil 
is cccaaionally to cut in the large 
roots of the stronger plants, and 
prune in their tops, and every six or 
seven years to take up all the plants, 
excepting, perhaps, some of the 
climbers, and to renew the soil, and 
replant either with the same or 
with other plants, or with part of 
both. The pillars which support the 
roof, and, to a certain extent, the 
under side of the rafters, may be 
clothed with creepers; but great 
care must be taken that these do 
not exclude too much light from the 
plants beneath them, which may 
always be known by the etiolated 
sickly appearance of the latter. The 
most suitable plants for conserva- 
tories are those that flower in the 
winter season, or very early in 
spring ; such as the Acacias, Ca- 
mellias, Melaleucas, Metrosideroses, 
Banksias, Oleanders, &c. ; and for 
climbers, the Eennedyas, Zichyas, 
Hardenbergias, Bignonias, Tecomas, 
Ipomoeas, Cobseas, Fassifloras, Tac- 
sonias. Clematises, &c. 

Cohtalla'ria. — Smildceas. — The 
Lily of the Valley.— A well-known 
and very fragrant little flower, said 
to be found wild in some parts of 
England. It requires rather a dry 
soil, which should be tolerably light. 
The plant is increased by dividing 
the roots, which are very numerous ; 
and though it is generally supposed 
to like the diade, it will not flower 
well unless it has plenty of light. 
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Solomon's Seal is also a kind of 
convallaria. 

Con vo'lvolus. — Convclvuldcea!, 
— Well-known splendid climbing 
plants, hardy and half-hardy, annual 
and perennial. They all require a 
rich but light soil, and will grow 
well in a compost of equal parts of 
heath-mould and loam, enriched 
with about the proportion of a fourth 
part to the whole of decayed leaves, 
or thoroughly rotten manure; and 
they should be trained against stakes 
or trellis work, as their stems are too 
feeble to support themselves. Most of 
the tender kinds of Con rolynlus were 
separated from it by LinnsBus, and 
formed into the genus Ipom^a. All 
the store kinds may be made to 
flower in the open air, during sum- 
mer, by contriving to keep the roots 
in heat ; and the hardy species only 
require sowing in the open ground. 
The hardy kinds of Convolvulus, or 
Bindweed, have been separated from 
the others and formed into a genus 
under the name of Calystdgia ; and 
in 1844, a double- flowered kind was 
introduced from China by Mr. For- 
tune, called Calyst^gia piib^acenSj 
being the first double Convolvulus 
«ver known. It is a half-hardy 
climber, requiring a rich loamy soil, 
and being increased by the roots. 
It flowers in July and August, and 
its blossoms, which are of a very 
pale delicate blush colour, or 
French white, remain open several 
days. 

Coral Tree. —See Ertthri^na. 

Co'rchorus. — Tilidcea. — Hot- 
house plants, not sufficiently orna- 
mental to be worthy of general 
cultivation. For the well-known 
Japan half-hardy shrub, generally 
called €6rchoru8 jap6nieu8f see 
Kk'rsia. 

CoRDYLi^NE. — LilidcecB.— Cam- 
trdlis var. indivisa, is a very orna- 
mental follaged plant. 



CoREo'psis. — OompdsitcB. — Most 
of the showy annuals formerly known 
by this name, are now called Calliop- 
Bis, while most of the perennial 
species are still left in the former 
genus., For the difference between 
the derivation of the two names, and 
the culture of the annual species, see 
Callio'psis. The, perennial kinds 
are quite hardy; but as they are 
tall-growing spreading plants, they 
require a great deal of room, and 
should be planted at the back of the 
borders. They will grow in any 
common soil ; and they are propa- 
gated by division of the roots. 

CoRMS. — Bulbous plants, such as 
the Crocus, the different kinds of 
Morsea, the Babianas, and most of 
the Iridacese. Bulbs are of different 
kinds : those which have a number 
of coats, or skins, one within the 
other, like the Hyacinth, which are 
called tunicated bulbs, and those 
which consist of a number of scales, 
only attached to the base, like the 
Lily ; but what are called corms, are 
only a solid mass of feculent matter, 
which modern botanists do not allow 
to be bulbs, but call underground 
stems. Corms do not require taking 
up so often as bulbs; and when they 
are intended to remain for several 
years in the ground, they should be 
planted from four to six inches deep 
at first ; as every year a new corm 
will form above the old one ; and 
thus, if planted too near the surface, 
the corm, in a few years, will be 
pushed out of the ground. 

Corn Cooele. — SeeGiTHA^oo. 

Cornelian Cherry. — See Co'a- 

NUS. 

Corn Flag. — See Gladi^<Jlus. 

Co'rnus. — Corndbctce. — The Dog- 
wood. — Well-known shrubs, with 
whitish or yellowish flowers, and 
dark purple berries. The species 
are generally ornamental, from the 
shining red bark of their branches 
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in winter, and the intensely dark 
pnrplish red of their leaves in 
automn. One species, C&t'nus mds, 
the Cornelian Cherry-tree, a native 
of Burope, is remarkable for the 
laxgi^ size and brilliant colonr of its 
fruit ; and Another, a native of 
North America, C6mtu Jldridaj for 
the large size of its involncres, or 
floral leaves, which surround its 
flowers, and which are of a brilliant 
white inside, and tinged with violet 
On the outside. All the species are 
remarkable for the great length of 
time which their seeds will remain 
in the ground before they come up. 
On this account, when any kind of 
ComuB is to be raised from seed, 
the seeds should be steeped in water 
before sowing ; but, generally speak- 
ing, all the kinds are propagated by 
layers or cuttings of the old wood, 
both of which strike root freely. C. 
fldrida is generally grown in peat, in 
a sheltered situation, and thrives 
best when its roots are kept in the 
shade ; but unless its foliage is fully 
exposed to the influence of the sun, it 
will not flower. Travellers in North 
America describe what are caUed 
there the Dogwoods, as vast forests 
of this tree, about twelve feet high, 
with their branches so interlaced as 
to prevent a gleam of sunshine from 
reaching their roots. 

Coroni'lla. — Zeguminhtu. — 
Ornamental shrubs, hardy and half' 
hardy, with bright yellow flowers, 
and pinnate leaves. C, E'merus, the 
Scorpion Senna, a native of the Sonth 
of Europe, and the commonest- and 
hardiest species, has the flower-buds 
red, and the expanded flowers of a 
bright yellow. It will grow in any 
soil or situation, and, as it will bear 
clipping, withnutmuch injury,itmay 
be used as a hedge-plant. It will 
thrive in any garden-soil, and it is 
propagated by cuttings of the ripe 
wood or by layers. C. glaiieaf which I 



is a nativeof France, has bluish-green 
leaves and yellow flowers, whknh are 
fragrant during the day, but lose 
their scent at night. It flowers early 
and freely, and though generally 
kept in the greenhouse, it is very 
nearly hardy. The soil should be a 
sandy loam, mixed with a fourth 
part of vegetable mould, or rotten 
manure; and the pots should be well 
drained. It is propagated by seeds, 
which it ripens in abundance, or by 
cuttings in sand, under a bell-glass. 

CoKR^^A. — BwtacecB. —^ Dwarf 
greenhouse shrubs, with leathery 
leaves, which are generally either 
brown or white on the under surfiice. 
The flowers are tubular, but those of 
O. dlbOtSkud C. nl/a,which are white, 
are much less so than the others. 
Several new species, or hybrids, have 
been introduced since 1835, all of 
which appear most nearly allied to 
C. apecidsa. C. cardindlia is the 
most elegant and splendid species 
of this beautiful genus. All the 
species and varieties flower abun- 
dantly, producing in a greenhouse a 
constant succession of flowers from 
November to June. They require 
an airy, but a somewhat shaded 
situation. The pots should be 
well drained, and the soil should 
be heath-mould, mixed with a little 
loam. 

Corta'nthes. — Orchidaceai. — 
Helmet - flower. — C, mdcnmtha 
Lindl. (Croti^dramaera9i/Aa,Hook.), 
has a most singular red and yellow 
flower, part of which resembles a 
skeIeton*s head, with the vertebrae of 
the neck, and part two folded bat's 
wings. The plant is grown in a pot 
in sandy peat, mixed with lime rub- 
bish ; and the soil ia raised above the 
level of the pot, as the flower-stalk 
hangs down from the root. It is a 
native of the West Indies ; and, like 
most of the other tropical Orehu 
ddcecBf it requires abundance of heat 
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and moisture to throw it into flower. 
A n^ species of this genus, with 
still more singular flowers than those 
of 0. macr^tha, was inbrodnced in 
1842. It is called C. FeOdingii, 
and is the largest orchideous flower 
that has ever yet been found. 

CoBYDA^Lis. — Fvmaiidcea, — The 
plants composing this genus were 
formerly considered to belong to 
jPumdria, the Fumitory, but they 
have been separated on account of 
the different conformation of the cap- 
sule. C, glaUca, which is the most 
common species, is an annual from 
North America, which may be sown 
at almost any season, and in any soil 
and situation. C. clavictddUa is a 
British climber, also an annual, and 
pretty from the abundance of Its 
small white flowers. It is of yery 
rapid growth, and it is useful in 
covering a ^ellis, &c., from the 
number and dense habit of growth 
of its leaves. It grows best in a poor 
sandy or gravelly soil. Other plants 
formerly included in this genus are 
now called Di^lytra. 

Co'btlus. — Amentd^cecB oiCuptt- 
Ufera, — The botanic name of the 
Hazel, Filbert, &c. The species are 
generally shrubs ; but C. ColUvma, 
the Ck)nstantinople nut. Is a large 
ornamental tree. — See Hazsl. 

Cobtsa'nthes. — Orchidacecs, — 
Terrestrial orchidaceous plants, from 
New Holland, which will grow in the 
open air in England, if protected 
from frost during winter. They 
have dark brown flowers, and are so 
seldom cultivated, that they would 
not have been mentioned in the 
present work, had it not been to 
prevent them from being confounded 
with Ooiyanthes, a genus of Stove 

Orchidaceae from the West Indies. 

Co'sMEA, or Co'sMos. — CompddtcB, 
— Mexican plants, generally grown 
as annuals, but which have tuberous 
roots like the Dahlia, and may be 



treated like that plant. The flowers 
are very showy, and of a reddish 
purple ; and ihe seeds, when the 
.plants are grown as annuals, should 
be sown in March and April, in the 
open ground ; or in autumn, if the 
young plants can be pi^tected during 
winter. The plants will grow four 
or five feet high in any common 
garden-soil. 

Cotohba'ster. — EoscicecB, — Small 
trees and shrubs, natives of Europe 
and India, formerly considered to 
belong to the same genus as the 
Medlar. They are all well deserving 
of cultivation in shrubberies, for 
their bright scarlet or black frnit, 
and their pretty white or pink 
flowers. The Nepal species, O, 
frigidoj C. affiniSf C. acumindUa^ 
and (7. nummulhriat are the most 
ornamental. C. rotundifdliOf and 
C. microphyUa^ also natives of 
Nepal, are remarkable for their 
thick leathery evergreen leaves, 
their snow-white flowers, and their 
profusion of bright scarlet fruit. 
Both the latter species form dwarf 
spreading shrubs, and are very orna- 
mental for a lawn. All the species 
are hardy, and will grow in any 
common soil ; and they may all be 
propagated by seeds, layers, cut- 
tings, or grafting on the common 
quince or hawthorn. 
Cotton Gbass.— See Ebio'pho- 

BUM. 

Cottle^ DON. — Crassuldcea:, — 
Navelwort. — Succulent plants, with 
fleshy leaves, and yellow or red flow- 
ers, nearly Hllied to the Houseleek. 
They should be grown in light earth, 
mixed with lime rubbish, or in a 
compost of peat and loam ; and the 
pots should be well drained. The 
most ornamental species axe natives 
of the Oape of Good Hope ; and they 
are propagated by cuttings, which 
should be laid on a shelf for a few 
days to dry before they are planted* 
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The European species are scarcely 
worth cultiyating. The plant called 
Yenns*s Navelwort does not belong 
to this genus, but to Omphalddes. 
(7. aempenAvum Bieb. {UmbiUcM 
aempervivum, Dec.) is one of the 
commonest species. 

Co'tula . — Compdaita, — Hardy 
and tender annuals, of which C. 
aiirect^ L., the flowers of which are 
like little golden balls, is the only 
one ivt)rth cultiyating. It will grow 
In any common garden soil, and re- 
quires to be sown in March, with the 
usual treatment of hardy annuals. 

Cow-itch. —See Muoou^na. 

Cowslip. — PrimiddcecB, — PH- 
mvla vhrUy the common Cowslip, is 
a well known British plant, which, 
when cultivated in gardens, should 
be grown in a loamy soil and sheltered 
situation. 

Cranb^s Bill. — See Geranium. 

Cra'ssula. — CrcLUuUuiea. — Suc- 
culent greenhouse plants, natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope, with heads 
of red or white flowers. They should 
be grown in sandy loam, and lime or 
brick rubbish, and the pots should 
be well drained. Like all the Cape 
plants, all the kinds of Crassula 
should have alternate seasons of 
stimulus and repose. When they are 
growing, and about to flower, they 
should be well watered, at least once 
' every day, though the water should 
never be suffered to stand in the 
saucer ; and when the flowers begin 
to fade, the supply of water should be 
gradually lessened, till, at last, very 
little is given, and that. not oftener 
than once a week. The plants are 
propagated by cuttings, which should 
be laid on a shelf two or three days 
to dry before planting, or they will 
rot. When plants of Crassula are 
not well drained, or if stagnant 
water is retained round the roots, 
by letting water stand in the saucer, 
the stems are very apt to damp ofL 



G. eoodinea and some other species 
were separated from the ethers by 
Mr. Haworth, and formed into the 
genus Kalos&nthes ; but this name 
does not appear to have been adopted 
by many persons, and the plants 
are still generally called Cfrdisula, 
both in nurseries and private col- 
lections. 

CeatjsWs. — RoBhcecs, — The 
common Hawthorn, G. Oxyaednthti, 
is so well known for its fragrant and 
beautiful flowers, that most persons 
will be anxious to know the other 
species of the same genus ; and, in 
fact, several of the North American 
thorns are the most ornamental low 
trees we have in our gardens and 
shrubberies. The species are all 
hardy, and they all flower and fruit 
freely, and ure equally ornamental in 
both states. Almost all the flowers 
are white ; but the fruit varies in 
colour, some being scarlet, some yel- 
low, some purple, and some green. 
The fruit varies also in size from 
that of C, spathtdhtaf which is not 
larger than a grain of mustard-seed, 
to that of C, mexic^na, which is 
nearly as large as a Golden Pippin. 
The fruit of C, Azardlus, G. Atinia, 
and G. tomacetifiliaf all large and 
yellow, and that of G. odoraiisHma, 
of a bright coral colour, are all very 
good to eat ; and many persons do 
not dislike the haws of the common 
Hawthorn. There are nearly a hun- 
dred different kinds of Crataegus, 
including the hybrids and varieties ; 
and of these thirty-one are varieties 
of the common Hawthorn. * The 
handsomest species for their flowers 
are the red-blossomed and double- 
flowered Hawthorns ; the handsomest 
for their leaves are thedifferent kinds 
of Cockspur-thom (G. GrUs^gdlli), 
G, ptmetdUtf G, pyrifdliot G, pru" 
nifilia (the leaves of which die off 
of a deep red), and G. Giltii : and 
the most curious for their fruit are 
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(7. Dougldaii, C. mexicdnOf and 
C7, orienialiM. The earliest flower- 
ing in spring are (7. purpiirea and 
C^ nlffra, the latter of which is said 
to attract nightingales ; and the 
Glastonhnry-tboiDy a Tariety of the 
common Hawthorn, often flowers at 
Christmas. C, Oxyacdatha pindu- 
la, and C. 0, regincs^ Queen Mary's 
thorn, have both pendulous branches ; 
and C. 0. strida^ and C. taaiaceti- 
f6li(ty grow stifi and upright, like a 
Lombardy poplar. 0» tanacetif6lia 
and {7. odorcUissima have bluish 
green leayes, which look as though 
they had been slightly powdered ; 
and 0. Cr&i-gdLli spUndena, and 
several other kinds, have their leaves 
of a shining dark blackish green. 
0. Pyraedniha is an evergreen, and 
has a very good effect, when trained 
against a wall, from its shining 
leaves, its bunches of pure white 
flowers, and its brilliant scarlet 
fruit, which are so abundant in 
winter as to induce the French to 
call the plant Bwuton ardeiU, or 
the Burning Bush. 

All the species of Crataegus will 
grow well in any soil that is natu- 
rally dry ; but if planted in marshy 
ground, they will be stunted in their 
growth, and their leaves and iruit 
will become spotted and unhealthy. 
The common Hawthorn is propa- 
gated by seeds, which often lie two 
years in the ground before they 
germinate, if not prepared before 
sowing by being suffered to lie for 
sevend months in what is called a 
rot-heap ; and which is often turned 
over during that lime, to prevent 
the seeds from having their vital 
powers destroyed by the heat gene- 
rated by fermentation. The fiuer 
kinds of thorns are generally grafted 
or budded on seedlings of the com- 
mon Hawthorn. 

Cbekpinq Ce^beus. — Chreuafla- 
gelUf6mm,—A. succulent plant with 



long, round, pendent stems, beauti- 
ful pink flowers, and dark, purple, 
eatable fruit. For the culture, ie, , 
see Ce^reus. 

Cre^fis. — CompdsUai. — Annual, 
biennial, and perennial plants, 
natives of Europe, of easy culture 
in any common soil The two kinds 
most common in gardens are, how- 
ever, now removed to other genera : 
C» imrbdtOf the yellow Hawk weed, 
being now made Tblpis hafbiUOy 
and Crhpis riibra^ the red Hawk- 
weed, being now called BarkaduiOt 
rUbhra. The first kind only requires 
sowing in the open ground with the 
other annuals in March or April, 
and may be transplanted if neces- 
sary ; the second is also quite hardy^ 
but it should be sown where it is to 
remain, as it does not well bear 
transplanting. 

Ckess-Hockbt. — See Yb'lla. 

Gri^num. — AmaryUidhce(e, — 
Stove bulbous, showy, lily-like 
plants, with very long leaves and 
large white flowers, which in some 
species are fragrant. The plants 
should be grown in rich loam, 
mixed with a little peat and sand» 
and allowed plenty of pot-room. 
Tliey are increased by suckers, 
which are produced very sparingly. 
Several of the plants which are 
called by some botanists Crinuro^ 
are called by others Pancr&tium or ' 
Amar/Uis. 

Roous. — IHdhceas. — There are 
nearly a hundred named kinds of 
CrocQS, including hybrids and va- 
rieties ; but there are only about 
thirty distinct species. All the kinds 
have bulb-tubers or conns, and they 
should not be taken out of the 
ground oftener than once in three 
year?, being replanted as soon as 
possible. The commonest kinds are 
(7. virnu8t of which there are many 
varieties,all, however, havinginthem 
some shade of lilac mixed with white; 
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C. versicolor^ to which division 
belong the beautifully - feathered 
kinds of purple ; C, bijlhrus, the 
Scotch CrocuS) striped white and 
purple, and generally the first to 
flower in spring ; C. sibsidwas, the 
Cloth of Gold, striped orange and 
yery dark purple ; C. nUphurtWf 
yery pale yellow, or cream-coloured ; 
and O, liUeus, the common yellow. 
Besides these, there is C. ^atlvuSf the 
autumn-flowering Crocus, or saffron, 
which is cultivated, on a large scale, 
in some parts of England, particularly 
near Saffron Walden, in Essex for 
the stigmas of its flowers, which, 
when dried, become saffron, and are 
used in dyeing. There are also large 
plantations of saffron in France ; but 
in that country the bulb is frequently 
attacked by a ^ngus which the French 
qall mort de tafraUf which makes it 
wither up and perish. AH the kinds 
of spring Crocuses should be grown 
in light sandy loam well drained, and 
they may be planted either in rows 
or beds ; or they may be made to 
form a lund of arabesque pattern in 
the borders. 

In whatever way the Crocus may 
be planted, the leaves should never 
be cut off till they begin to wither, 
as without their assistance tho plant 
cannot accumulate matter to form its 
new Qorm for the ensuing season. 
The new corm always forms above 
the old one ; so that in four or five 
years they will have almost pushed 
themselves out of the ground ; and 
from this habit of growth. Crocuses 
are generally planted three or four 
inches deep. Crocuses, when in 
flower, are frequently destroyed by 
sparrows, which peck at them, and 
the corms are often eaten by mice. 
They ripen abundance of seed, but 
the seedlings do not flower till the 
third or fpurth year. 

Crocks or Potsherds. — Broken 
pieces of flower-pots, bricks, or tiles. 



used for draining flower pots con- 
taining plants. 

Cbobsbreds differ from hybrids 
in being produced by plants more 
nearly allied to each other ; as two 
varieties of one species, or two nearly 
allied species, &c. For the mode, 
of obtaining these crosses, see Gs^ 
BA^NiuM and Htbrid. 

Crotala^ria. — Leguminodot, — 
Herbaceous plants, natives of the 
East and West Indies, and a few 
shrubs, natives of the Cape, with 
showy pea-flowers, generaUy either 
purple or yellow. There are a few 
annual species, the hardy ones of 
which are natives of North America, 
but the species most commonly cul- 
tivated are greenhouse shrubs. They 
should be grown in sandy loam and 
peat, well drained ; and they are 
propagated by cuttings of the young 
wood and by seeds. 

Crouton. — Euphorbihcete. — 
Mostly stove-shrubs, natives of the 
East Indies and South Ameiica. C. 
picta {Oodi€e^uni pictum Juss.) is 
a very remarkable and ornamental 
plant, from the brilliant colour of 
its leaves, which are variegated 
with blotches of scarlet, yellow, 
and dark purple. This species 
should be grown in lime-rubbish 
and peat, or in sand only, and the 
pots must be well drained, or the 
leaves will soon become green, and 
lose their beauty. C, vainegata, 
with foliage green and golden yel- 
low, is also very ornamentaL The 
Croton oil is made from an annual 
species, C. Tiglium, a native of the 
East Indies. The shrubby kinds are 
propagated by cuttings, which should 
not have their leaves shortened, 
and which strike readily in a moist 
heat. 

Crowpoot. — See Banu'rculus. 

C row's A. — Rutacece, — A very 

pretty New Holland shrub, which 

> will flower nearly all the year, Xt 
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should be grown in a compost of 
vegetable mould, sand, and peat, 
and the pots must be well drained ; 
as, though it requires frequent 
watering, no plant suffers more from 
the effects of water being allowed to 
remain in a stagnant state about its 
roots. Whenever the leaves turn 
yellow, and the flowers drop off 
without expanding, the cultivator 
may feel assured that there is some 
fault in the drainage, and the plant 
should be repotted. It is increased 
by cuttings. 

Crown Imperial. — A very showy 
bulbous rooted plant, formerly in- 
cluded in the genus Fritill4ria ; but 
it has lately been placed in another 
genus. It is quite hardy, and when 
the bulb is once planted in any com- 
mon garden soil, the plant needs 
no other culture. 

GrtptooamousPlants.— Ferns, 
Mosses, Lichens, and other plants, 
which do not produce any visible 
flowers. 

Crtptome^ria. — Cwprimnm. — 
The Japan Cedar {Cryptomh^ 
jap6niea) is one of the handsomest 
of its tribe that has ever been in- 
troduced into British gardens. 
Seeds wero sent home from China by 
Mr. Fortune in 1844, and so many 
young plants wero raised from them, 
that the tree is rapidly becoming 
common. In its native country it 
is said to form a tree 60 or 100 feet 
high. It is quite hardy near Lon- 
don; but in cold, exposed situations 
it frequently becomes stunted. 'If 
grown in too dry a soil, it is apt to 
haveits lower branches become bare. 

Cu*PHBA. — Ltfthrdcece, — South 
American plants, with very eurions 
flowers, some of which are half- 
hardy annuals, some green-house 
plants, and some stove-shrubs. — 
They require a moist rich soil, and 
a shaded mtuation. C, ilrigiildta, 
0. manUUOf and C. pUaydntret, \ 



particularly the latter, are orna- 
mental green-house plants intro- 
duced about 1846. They are all 
half-hardy, and will flower pro- 
fusely in the open ground if planted 
out in spring. 

Cu'scuTA. — ConvolvMeece, — 
The Dodder. Parasitical plants 
which are sometimes grown in 
greenhouses as objeets of curiosity. 
When this is the case, the seeds 
should be sown in a pot, in which is 
growing a common horse-shoe gera- 
nium {Pelargdnium zondde). As 
soon as the seed of the Cuscuta 
begins to germinate, it sends out a 
delicate thread-like stem, which is 
leafless, and which soon coils itself 
round the stem and branches of the 
poor geranium, adhering to them by 
a number of wart-like protuber- 
ances, or suckers, which appear at 
intervals along its surface. The 
root of the parasite now withers, 
but the plant itself continues to 
thrive, as it feeds, vampire-like, on 
the sap of the doomed geranium, 
and to grow vigorously, producing 
abundance of leaves and flowers; 
while the geranium appears to 
sicken, its leaves turn yellow and 
drop ofi^ and it finally wastes away. 
The geranium should be tall and 
much branched ; and when this is 
the case, the Cuscuta forms a very 
orhamental object, hanging down in 
graceful festoons, and producing 
abundance of its glossy pale blush- 
coloured flowers, which are very 
fragrant. Sometimes this parasite 
is propagated by shoots, which 
should be wrapped in wet moss, 
and tied on the plant to which they 
are to adhere. Two spedes of 
Cuscuta are natives of Britain, and 
are very troublesome in oat-fields; 
but the other kinds are natives of 
the south of Europe and the tropics. 
The handsomest species, O, ver* 
rucdio, is from Nepal. 
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Custard Apple. — See Ano^ha, 
Cuttings. — It may be received 
as a general principle that all plants 
which produce shoots may be pro- 
pagated by cttttings; though some 
plants are much more difficult to 
propagate in this manner than others. 
Generally speaking, all the soft- 
wooded succulent plants, which have 
abundance of sap, such as Pelargo- 
niums (Geraniums), Fuchsias, Petu- 
nias and Verbenas, strike root readily; 
while dry, hard>wooded plants, such 
as Heaths, and the different kinds of 
Epacris, are very difficult to strike. 
The usual directions for striking 
cuttings are, to put them in pure 
sand, and to cover them with a bell- 
glass, and this may be done as a 
precautionary method with all cut- 
tings, though it Is woXj essential 
wiUi those that are cUfficult to 
strike. Some cuttings are directed 
to be made of the old wood, and 
some of the young tender shoots of 
the current year : in general, how- 
ever, the safest plan is to take off 
the shoot just below where the 
young wood is united to that of the 
previous season, so that a small 
portion of the old wood may remain 
attached to the cutting. The shoot 
should be cut off with what gar- 
deners call a clean cut (as, if it be 
bruised, or left jagged, or uneven, 
it most probably will not grow) ; 
and it should be planted in sandy 
soil, to ensure drainage, as the 
cutting will rot, or, as gardeners 
term it, damp ofi^ if water in a 
stagnant state be suffered to remain 
round it. When the cutting is put 
into the ground, the earth should be 
made quite firm to its lower end ; 
as, if any space be left below it, the 
roots will wither as soon as they 
shoot hrth. Cuttings are consi- 
dered most Hkely to succeed when 
taken from the horissontal branches 
of the plant aearest the ground ; 



and as least likely to strike root, 
when taken from the upright shoots 
at the summit of the plant ; though 
this rule has many exceptions. A 
shoot of the soft-wooded kinds, 
which strike easily, may be divided 
into several cuttings, all of which 
will grow ; but with all the hard- 
wooded kinds, only one cutting must 
be taken from the tip of each shoot. 
Shoots which are of the average 
strength are preferable to those 
that are either very strong or very 
weak ; and those are best that have 
only leaf-buds, and so flower-bud» 
on them. 

Some cuttings which are difficult 
to strike are directed to have bottom 
heat. This means^ that the pots in 
which they are planted are to be 
plunged into a hotbed, that the 
stimulus afforded by the heat may 
induce the cuttings to throw out. 
roots. Care must, however, be taken 
that the hotbed is not too hot, as 
in that case it sometimes bums the 
tender roots of the cuttings. 

The following are the principal 
kinds of plants propagated by cut- 
tings, divided into classes^ each of 
which requires a different treat- 
ment. — Soft- wooded greenhouse 
plants, such as Geraniums, Fuch- 
sias, Brugmansias, Petunias, Ver- 
benas, Tropseolums, Maurandyas, 
&c. These may have cuttings ti^en 
off in spring, or at almost any pe- 
riod during summer, and pltoted in 
sandy soil, with or without a glass 
over them, and with or without 
bottom heat. They may be consi- 
dered as the easiest of all cuttings 
to strike, the principal art consist- 
ing in cutting the shoot across, 
through, or immediately under the 
joint, with a clean cut, preserving a 
few of the leaves on, and making 
the lower end of the cutting quite 
firm in the sandy soil in which it is 
planted. In the summer tome, such 



spring ; but if tbe pUnU haTa made 
tieiT growth, u miwt Aiutraliui 
shrnte do, in Febnurj or Hnroh, 
*itd ib« cDttingi are taken off and 



enttioga may be planted in tbe free 
whI ; and st otber seasonB, in order 
to admit of ptoUctdon, in pots. In 
vMcberer mode tbe; are plaoted, 




tbsr must ha kept ia the ibade, 
and in an luiiform itate in regard to 
moiBtnre, till the; hare begun to 
grow. Tbwr growing ia tn indica- 
tion of tbeir hsTing taken root, vben 
they ahould be taken np, and each 
planted in ■ separate pot. 

Hard-wooded greeabouse planti, 
inch at Camellia^ Mjrtlea, erer- 
greea Aeadas, and moct Cape md 
AnitraJisn slimba with eompara- 
UtsI; bread leares, ore a degree or 
two more difEonlt to strike tban 
Qeraniuma and Fnchsiae. The poinla 
the ehoote, after tbe spring growth 
IS been completed, and before tbe 
jronng wood is thoronghly ripened, 
■honld be nKd ; and the soil sbonld 
Dootain a large proportion of sand, 
and be tboroaghlj drained. If cut- 
tings of thig kind are put in during 
■ntnmii, the; require to be kept 
Ihningb the vbter under glass, and 
the; wiQ not produce roots till 



planted in these months, tbej win 
root that same season, and be fit to 
transplant into email pota in the 
coone of the summer. To accom- 
plish this otyect, it is common with 
cultJTatora to foroe forward the 
plante from which cntUngs are to 
be taken, b; remoring tbem &om 
the greenhouse to the hothouse in 
Januar; ; and after the; have made 
their ^oota, to harden these before 
making the cutUngs, b; remoTiug 
tbe plants back again to the green- 
house. Most cuttings of this kind 
require to be covered with a hand- 
glass, and some with a bell-glass. 
Heath-like plants, such as Eiica, 



G'paeris, Difiami, are among the 
most difficult to propagate b; cut- 
tinga. Tbe poiole of the shaola onlj 
are to be t^en ; and these, in bodu 
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eases, should be not more than one 
inch in length. These should be 
taken off early in spring, when the 
plants have nearly ceased growing ; 
and they should be cut clean across 
at a joint, and the leaves dipped, or 
cut off, for about half-an-inch of 
their length. The cuttings, thus 
prepared, are planted in pure white 
sand, well drained, with a little 
peat-soil, as a substratum ; and 
they are covered with a bell-glass, 
and placed in a frame near the 
glass, and shaded. The best time 
for putting in Heath cuttings is in 
December ; when plants, that have 




FIG. 6. — OOTTINa OK AN EPACRIS. 

about half finished their growth, 
should be selected. The cuttings 
ought not to be more than an inch 
long ; and even shorter cuttings 
sometimes strike better. The leaves 
must then be clipped off with a small 
and very sharp-pointed pair of 
scissors, to about half the length of 
the cutting, or less ; as the shorter 
the shank of the cutting, the quicker 
it strikes, and there is less chance of 
its rotting. Great care is necessary 
in clipping off these leaves, and 
cutting the cutting across, so as not 
in the slightest degree to lacerate 
the bark, for the smallest wound 
or laceration will prove fatal to the 
cutting, by allowing the moisture to 
enter it, and thus damp it off. This, 
after all, is perhaps one of the 
principal reaflons why so few, even 
of gai^ieners, strike Heath-cuttings 



well; for the cuttings being very 
small and succulent, the operators 
are seldom sufficiently careful in 
clipping off the leaves with scissors, 
but cut them off with a knife, resting 
the cutting on the thumb-nail ; 
though it is evident, that by this 
process they cannot make a very 
dean cut ; and moreover, that they 
must bruise the bark, or tear down 
the petiole of every leaf they cut off. 
Having prepared the cutting pro- 
perly, it must be gentiy taken in 
the left hand, with a pricker (a 
knitting-needle answers exceedingly 
well) in the right, with which a 
hole is made in the sand to about 
the depth of the shank of the cut- 
ting ; the cutting is then placed in 
the hole, and the pricker is again 
put into the sand, to close the sand 
round it ; as great care must be 
taken that no vacuity is left between 
the sand and the cutting anywhere. 
As soon as the pots are filled with 
cuttings, a bell-glass should be put 
over them, and the pots should be 
placed on a green-house shelf, where 
the temperature is not lower than 
sixty degrees. They will require 
little attention afterwards : except- 
ing now and then when the sun is 
out, or when snow has fallen, to 
shade them from excessive lights 
and to remove such cuttings as begin 
to rot; for one rotten cutting, if not 
taken away immediately, will infect 
the whole pot, and they will all 
damp off in a very little time. If a 
potful of each sort should be more 
than is required, care must be taken 
to sort the cuttings out in such a way 
that the smooth kinds may be placed 
together, and the haiiy ones, the 
viscid ones, &c., by themselves. 
This separation is the more neces- 
sary, as the hairy kinds generally 
collect more moisture than the 
smooth sorts ; besides the great 
difference of time required to strike 
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them, some of the smooth or gla- 
broas sorts striking in a month, 
while some of the viscid ones require 
three or four months. When the 
cuttings are made in December, the 
greater part of them will be struck 
by February or March, when they 
should be carefully potted into 
thumb-pots, about half-full of very 
fine potsherds, and the other half 
filled up with soil composed of equal 
parts of finely-sifted peat and silver 
sand. The plants will now only 
require to be kept under the hand- 
glass for a few days, to let them 
root again ; and then they must 
remain for about a fortnight or three 
weeks on the greenhouse shelf, after 
which they may be with safety re- 
moved to the cold frame. 

Cuttings of stove-plants generally 
require to be planted in the same 
kind of soil as the parent plant, and 
plunged in a gentle bottom heat, 
from a hotbed of tan or stiable 
manure, under a bell-glass ; though 
some of the more slender-growing 
kinds require silver sand, without 
bottom heat. As cuttings of many 
stove-plants are very large, care 
must be taken never to allow them 
to flag or droop, and also to preserve 
as many of their leaves as possible ; 
indeed, this rule may be applied to 
almost all cuttings. 

Succulent plants, such as Gactuses, 
Euphorbias, Mesembryanthemums, 
Crassulas, and the like, reqiure to be 
kept out of the ground for a few 
days to dry, after they have been 
cut off; and then to be planted in a 
mixture of peat, sand, and brick 
rubbish, well drained. The pots 
may afterwards be set on the dry 
shelf of a warm greenhouse, and only 
occasionally and slightly watered ; 
many of them, indeed, will require 
no water till they have struck. 

The French have several ways of 
making cuttbgs which are not yet 



common in British gardens ; but 
some of which have been introduced 
in a few places with very great suc- 
cess. The principal of these are 
called the heeled cutting (b<mture d 
tcU(m)y and the ringed cutting (bou- 
ture par 4tranglement). The first 
of these merely consists of taking 
out a small portion of the branch on 
which the sprig used in making the 
eutting grew, as shown in fig. 7. 



no, 7. 



no. 8. 



This forms a kind of heel, and the 
cuttings thus made are said to take 
root much more readily than those 
made in the ordinary manner. 
The botUtire par itranglement is 
formed by tying a ligature round 
the branch from which the cutting 
is to be made, just below one of the 
buds. This will cause a swelling 
(a, 'mfig. 8) to form just below .the 
ligature, and from this swelling 
roots are soon protruded. 

Many plants, the shoots of which 
will not root readily, are easily in- 
creased by cuttings of the roots ; 
such as some of the Aoicias, Boses, 
&c. Boots not less than a quarter 
of an inch in diameter should be 
chosen^ and planted in the same 
kind of soil in which they have pre- 



riNoa. 



riously been growing, wilh tb^ 
tops joat aboTe tfae sarfnoe of the 
xoti, uid ploDged in a gentle bottom 
heat, when tfaejwill, uiafewveekB, 
form a bud aiid Knd up a ahoat, 
fad thiu beoome vaU-estahliBhed 
plant* ia ■ ehorler time thai 
almoet an; other method. Man; 
haidy pluita an raieed from oat- 
tingi of tbe roots, and these onlir 
lequiie to be put iDto light licli 
(oil near a wall, or in ao; other 
■bellered mtoation, and to be kept 
rather maiit, and shaded occaaio- 
nallj. 

CnttingB of learea hare been fre- 
qaentl; made b; the Fieneh nar- 



the leaf made loots id three montha 
(see;%r. S), the npper half {fig. 10) 
was nearlj doable that time before 
it was quite established. The dotted 
lines in fig, 10 show where portiona 



BorymOn ; and a rer; cuiioas ei' 
psiiment was tried in 1839 by M. 
noDm^n of the Jardin des Plaiil«a. 
Finding that TktophriMa Itmgifdlia 
(Otar^ omdia Don) vonld grow 
readily from a euttdng formed of a 
leaf, he conceiTed the idea of entting 
if in two, and trying to Btiike 
both parts. He did so, plunging the 
plants in the pit of a hothouae, and 
suoceeded in striking both j bat he 
Cjond that thoagh the lower half of 



of the leaf were ent off. In June, 
1840, the two half leaves had become 
beautifal and healthy plants, which 
it was impossible to distinguish 
tram those Btrack in the usual 
manner. Half leans of yarioos 
plants have also been rooted in 
charcoal, in Germany, 

Cr'iNCB.— The Com Bluebottle. 

See CEBTADftB'j. 

Ct'oas. — Oycadea. — A tbd ot 
herbateons Palm, reqniiing the heat 
of a stove, and remarkable for its 
carious root-like steni, and enormoos 
fern-like leaves. It very rarely 
produces seed in England, and when 
it does, the seeds are placed on the 
maigin of the ieavee. The male 
floirers are in cones. It should be 
grown in a strong rich loam. 

Ct'olaken. — Fraradiicece. — 
Handsome and curious tuberous- 
rooted herbaoeous plants. C. cuiro- 
pa'um is a natiie of Switzerland, 
and is very fragrant ; C. ciwa and 
C. virmtm are natives of the South 
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of Europe ; and all these kinds are 
hardy in British gardens, and re- 
quire no other care than to be 
grown in light rich soil. C, p^rsi- 
ewm is a greenhouse species, the 
tubers of which should be planted 
in well-drained pots, early in Sep- 
tember, and kept in the open air 
till they have thrown out leaves, 
when they should be removed to the 
greenhouse. They require plenty 
of air, and but very little heat ; 
and during the months of November 
and December, they should have 
very little water ; though, when the 
flowers begin to form, they should 
be abundantly supplied. When they 
have ceased flowering, the supply 
of water should be diminished ; and 
about June the tubers should be 
taken out of the ground and kept 
dry till the season for planting the 
followlDg autumn. The best soil 
for them is equal parts of loam and 
rotten manure, or leaf -mould, with 
a little peat and sand, or heath- 
mould. All the kinds are propa- 
gated by seed, which they ripen in 
abundance ; and they all require an 
open airy situation. 

C YONO^CHEs, — Orchiddcem. — An 
orchideous plant, commonly called 
Swanwort, from the graceful curve 
of the column of the flower, which 
resembles the neck of a swan. , It 
requires a very damp atmosphere, 
and the greatest heat ever applied 
to a damp stove. For the culture, 
see Orchideous Epiphytes. 

C YDO^NiA . — Boaacece. — The bota- 
nic name of the Quince tree ; and 
now also applied to that beautiful 
and well-known shrub with bright 
scarlet flowers formerly called Pyrus 
japdnica, Cydhnia japdnica^ 
though a native of Japan, is quite 
hardy, and will grow in any soil 
and situation if not too much ex- 
posed. It bears pruning without 
injury, and makes a gooid hedge. 



It retains its leaves nearly all the 
winter ; and in mild seasons, and 
sheltered situations, it is almost 
always in flower. There are three 
or four varieties ; some with half 
double flowers, and some the 
flowers of which are of a pale bluish 
colour. 

Cy'nips.— The Gall Fly.— A kind 
of gnat, which occasions the galls on 
oaks, &c. The Bedeguar, a disease 
which affects rose-trees, is occa- 
sioned by Cynips rdscBt a little in- 
sect, not more than the twelfth of 
an inch long, having the legs and 
body red, tipped with black. This 
little creature wounds the twig of 
the rose-tree, and deposits its eggs 
under the bark. The wound swells, 
and forms an excrescence, often two 
inches in diameter, and covered 
with green or pink hairs, which are 
curiously branched at their extremi- 
ties like little masses of coral. The 
excrescence is so ornamental that it 
seems almost a pity to destroy it, 
and yet, when opened, it. wiU be 
found to contain a great number of 
the grubs or pupse of the fly. 

Cynoglo'ssum. — Boraginece. — 
Hound*s-tongue. — Pretty little 
biennial and annual plants ; natives 
of Europe, and reqairing only the 
common culture of plants of a similar 
nature. Venus*s Navel-wort was 
formerly considered to belong to 
this genus, but it is now removed 
to Omphalo^des. 

Cypripe^dium. — Orchid&cece. — 
The Ladies' Slipper. — Terrestrial 
orchideous plants, mostly natives of 
North America. They should be 
grown in peat-soil in a shady border, 
and covered with a hand-glass, or in 
some other manner, so as to keep 
them dry during winter. They are 
very difficult to propagate in this 
country, and the plants bought in 
the seed shops and nurseries have ge- 
nerally been imported from America. 
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Ctbtoohi'lum. — OrchiddusetB. — 
Splendid Mexican Epiphytes ; which 
are generally grown on part of the 
branch of a tree, or in the hnsk of a 
oocoa-nnty hung up from the rafters 
of a hothouse, or damp stove. When 
planted, the roots should be wrapped 
up in wet moss, and tied on the 
branch, or placed in the husk ; and 
the plants should be kept in a damp 
atmosphere, and frequently watered. 
Sometimes these Epiphytes aregrown 
in pots, in which case the soil should 
be peat mixed with lime-rubbish. 

Ct'tisus. — LeguminbscB. — There 
are above fifty kinds of Cytisus ; but 
the kinds best known are the Labur- 
nums, the common Broom (C. 8C(h 
pdriu8)y and the Portugal Broom, 
{C. dlbiis). The common Laburnum 
((7. LaMrrmm) is a well-known 
tree, which, if it were less common, 
would be thought extremely beau- 
tiful. There are only tiiree or four 
distinct varieties, but the plant 
varies very much in the size of its 
flowers, in their colour, and the 
length of the racemes in which they 
are disposed, and in their fragrance. 
The Scotch Laburnum (C alp^^ms) 
is much more beantifal than the 
common kind ; both the flowers and 
leaves are larger, and the flowers 
are more frequently fragrant. They 
are also produced much later in the 
season, not coming into flower till 
the others are quite over. This is 
the plant which the Italians call 
May, as we do the Hawthorn. The 
French call both species False 
Ebony, from the blackness of the 
wood ; which, however, is mach 
darker in C Ldb&m/um than in C. 
cUpintbS. ' Both kinds will grow in 
any soil and situation, but they do 
best in a deep sandy loam, and a 
sheltered situation. Babbits and 
hares are very fond of the young 
bark of the Laburnum, so much so, 
that whilst they can get it they will 



not bark other plants, and accord- 
ingly in some instances Laburnums 
have been planted in order to save 
certain trees from being attacked 
by these animals. 



TJABCE'CIA. — Ericaeea. — The 
-*^ late Professor Don*s name for 
Andr6medaDaha^ciah.,lnah worts, 
or St. Dabeoc's-heath. It is quite 
hardy, but requires a moist, peaty 
soil. The species has purple flowers ; 
but there is a beautiful variety, the 
flowers of which are white. 

Daffodil. — See Naroi'ssus. 

Dik'sLULs^OompSsitcB. — The im- 
portance that has within the last few 
years attached to this genus would 
render it easy to fill a volume with 
descriptions of its various species 
and varieties, and the details of their 
culture. Its history is also some- 
what curious ; as, strange to say, 
though it has become so great a 
favourite, and is so universally cul- 
tivated, the history of its introduc- 
tion is very obscure. It is generally 
said to have been introduced by 
Lady Holland in 1804; but the 
fact is it had been introduced 
many years before that period, and 
was only brought from Madrid, in 
1804, by Lady Holland, who ap; a- 
rently did not know that it was 
already in the country. The first 
kind of Dahlia known to Europeans 
{D, tfwpirflua Cav., D, vartdhUis 
Bee., Qeorglna pvnndta W.) was 
discovered in Mexico by Baron Hum- 
boldt in 1789, and sent by him to 
Professor Cavanilles, of the Bota- 
nical Garden, Madrid, who gave the 
genus the name of Dahlia, in honour 
of the Swedish Professor Dahl. 
Cavanilles sent a plant of it the 
same year to the Marchioness of 
Bute, who was very fond of flowers, 
and who kept it in the greenhouse. 
From this species nearly all the 
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Tftrieties known in the gardens have 
been raised ; as it seeds freely, and 
Taries very moch when raised from 
seed. In 1802, D. frustrdnea Ait. 
(D. coct^ea) was introdnoed from 
France, in which country it had 
been raised from Mexican seeds. 
A few varieties hare been raised from 
this kind, bat tbeyaremach smaller 
than the others. It is rather re- 
markable, that the two species do 
not hybridise togetber ; and that 
D. tupirjlua or varidbiHs, should 
produce flowers of colour so different 
as crimson, purple, white, yellow, 
orange, and scarlet, without hybri- 
disation. Among all the colours, 
however, displayed by these yarie- 
ties, no flowers have yet appeared 
of blue, and comparatively few of a 
pure white. These two species, and 
their varieties, were the only Dahlias 
known in English gardens for many 
years ; as, though a few kinds were 
introduced from time to time from 
France and Spain, yet as they did 
not hybridise with the others, and 
were rather more tender, they were 
not generally cultivated, and appear 
to have been soon lost. Most of these 
have, however, been re-introduced 
from Mexico, with several new 
species, within the last few years ; 
and there are now ten or twelve 
distinct species, besides innumerable 
varieties of I), varidbilu to be 
procured in England. The most 
remarkable of the new species is the 
tree Dahlia, D. exciUa, which is said 
to grow in Mexico thirty feet high, 
with a trunk thick in proportion. 
The name of Georgina was applied 
to the Dahlia by Wildenow ; because 
the word Dahlia was thought to bear 
too close a resemblance to the word 
D&Iea, which had been previously 
given by Thunberg to a small legu- 
minous genus. As, however, the 
words are both spelt and pronounced 
^erently, Professor de Candolle has 



recommended that the name Dahlia 
shall be retained, and most botanists 
of the present day have followed 
his recommendation. The name 
Georgina was given in honour of 
Georgi, a German botanist, who resi- 
ded for several years at St, Peters- 
burg. 

The Dahlia is a tuberous-rooted 
plant) which is propagated either by 
seeds, or division of the root. The 
seeds are chiefly used for raising new 
sorts; and they should be treated 
like tender annuals, being sown on 
a slight hot-bed in February or 
March, and planted out in May. 
The plants rarely flower the first 
year, but the tubers will form in the 
course of the summer, and may be 
taken up in autumn with those of 
the old plants. When the plants 
are propagated by division of the 
root, care must be taken that each 
piece has a bud attached to it. 
These buds, or eyes, as the gardeners 
call them, are not scattered all over 
the tubers, like those of the potato, 
but collected in a ring round the 
collar of the root. These eyes, when 
the tubers are in a dry state, are 
sometimes scarcely perceptible; and 
to discover them, nurserymen often 
plant their Dahlia-tubers in a hot- 
bed, "to start the eyes," as they 
call it ; that is, to force the latent 
buds sufficiently forward to show 
where they are situated, before they 
divide the tubers for the purpose of 
forming new plants. Sometimes the 
eyes do not form a ring round the 
collar or crown of the root, but a 
considerable x>ortion of it is without 
any buds. These parts, when divided 
from the rest, are called blind 
tubers ; and, though, if put into the 
ground, they will live for several 
years, sending out abundance of 
fibrous roots every year, no gardener 
has yet been able to induce a blind 
tuber to form an eye, or to send up 
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not. ThigpecnliBTitf should be 
kept in miad hy all novices in 3ori- 
caltnre, as dishonest penona !re- 
g neiitl; sell largeand liealthj-loakiiig 
tabers, which are, however, worth- 
leu, from their being witbont eyea. 
To remed; this evil, an expedient 
Las been devised of grafUDg the 
tnbeiB of Dahliaa in the same manner 
M IB ptaetiaed with the tubers of 
tfaGFfeoii}'inFrttn«e(Bee Oriftirq); 
but it requires great skill in the 
gardener to do this GU(^cessfull7, as 
the tuber is very apt to rot at the 
point of junction between it and the 
Kraft. One mods of perfarming the 
operation is to take a growing shoot 
of a choice Dahlia, and to oat it ao 
tM to form the lower extremity into 
a wedge shape (as shown at a in 



a hot- 



and the pot is plunged u 

bed till the leaves begin to shoot. 

Dahlias are also propagated by 
cuttings, which indeed is the uanal 
mods. Toobtain cnttinga the roots 
should be planted in light sandy 




K)il, but so as to leave the < 
exposed, and placed In a bottom 
heat of about 60°, and Ii 
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1, 11.— OL^yT^IEAnll^o th« dablu, 

fig. 11). A barren tuber must then 
be prepared {as ahown at b), and the 
iboot inserted. Another method la 
nake one or two boles in tbe neck 
I, barren tuber, and Inaertiag a 
bud (see fig. 12), taking care to 
make tbe two surfaceB fit exactly, 
aad covering the edges with grafting- 
wax. The tuber is then planted, 



about three Inchea in length, should 
be taken off cloae to the root, if they 
e plentiful ; but if scarce they 
sbould be allowed to grow a Utile 
longer, and then cut o? eo aa 
leave one or two bods at the base 
M) posh again. The cnttlngs shonld 
be put in singly in small pots ii 
light sandy soil, with a little ulver 
sand at top ; lbs pots shonld be 
placed in afnme in a gentle hot-bed, 
-where tlie cuttings will soon strike 

The best soil for Dahlias ii 
compost of equal parts of sand and 
loom, with a little peat ; which may 
be enriched with part of an old hot- 
bed, or decayed leaves. Manure of 
any kind abonld, however, be used 
very sparingly, as Iad much will 
cause (he plant to produce strong 
coarse-growing leaves and stems, 
instead of fine flowers. Boiped 
flowers are never cither bright o: 
distinct in their colours in very rich 
Dahlias will not grow well ii 
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the richest clayey soil without sand ; 
and though they will grow freely in 
sand without loam, the flowers will 
be poor and only semi-double. 
Though they flower so late in the 
year, Dahlias are killed by the 
slightest frost; and thus their 
beauty, great as it is, is generally 
rather short-lived. As soon as the 
leaves turn brown from frost, which 
is generally in October, the stems 
should be cut down ; and in Novem- 
ber the tubers should be taken up. 
A dry day should be chosen if pos- 
sible ; and the tubers should be 
carefully taken up, and laid on 
boards in an open shed, or some 
similar place, to dry. While drying, 
they should be turned every day, and 
the earth that falls from them should 
be swept away. They should be 
dried in an open shed, if possible, 
where they will be only sheltered 
from the rain ; for if dried suddenly 
by fii-e-heat or exposure to the sun, 
the tubers are apt to wither up ; 
and if dried too slowly, without the 
admission of plenty of air, they will 
rot. Tliey generally do best kept 
during the winter in a dry cellar in 
sand or sawdust ; but any dry place 
will do which is not too hot. In 
spring the tubers are replanted, 
either in pots plunged in a slight 
hotbed, about the middle of Febru- 
ary or the beginning of March, or in 
the open ground in May or June ; 
but the dwarf early-flowering kinds 
may be planted in the open air in 
April. When the tall kinds are 
wanted to flower early, they may be 
forced rapidly forward by being 
plunged into stronger heat, and 
kept in the hotbed till just re^dy to 
flower. If, however, the summer 
should prove hot and dry, the plants 
thusYorced are frequently attacked 
by a disease called the curl, which is 
caused by an insect called the green 
bug, that perforates the young 



leaves, and occasions them to wither 
and shrivel up. All Dahlias are also 
frequently infested with earwigs, 
which pierce the flower-buds, and 
prevent them from expanding. 

The beauty of the Dahlia is esti- 
mated principally by the shape of 




FIG. IS.— DAHLIA-^RINOS. 

the flower, which shoidd be perfectly 
circular, without any of the petals 
projecting beyond the others ; and 
if the disk in the centre be seen in 
a full-blown flower, it is considered 
as a great defect. As this imper- 
fection disqualifies even a fine Dahlia 
from competing for a prize, dishonest 
florists frequently try to remove it 
artificially, after the flower has ex^ 
panded. The size and colour of the 
flowers are considered as of inferior 
consequence to the form by professed 
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florists; though, of coarse, large 
flowers are generally preferred to 
small ones; and the colours, what- 
ever they may be, should be always 
clear and distinct, without any 
blotches, clouding, or muddiness. 
There are several distinct classes, if 
they may be so called, of the flowers; 
as, for example, the Globe Dahlias, 
the dwarfs, the quilled, &c. As the 
plants are very luxuriant in their 
stems and leaves, they require some 
I kind of confinement ; and they are 
generally either tied to cast-iron 
stakes painted green, or drawn 
through what are called Dahlia- 
rings, which are generally made of 
cast-iron ; but as these are rather 
dear, they may be imitated by fixing 
three slender stakes of wood, in a 
triangular form, and forming rings 
of split willows, which may be pur- 
chased of the basket-makers, and 
tying them to the stakes at regular 
distances; or the stakes may be 
pierced with holes, and leaden wire 
or slender laths passed through 
them. The dwarf Dahlias may be 
"pegged down so as to cover a bed in 
a systematic flower-garden ; and 
thus treated, they have a most 
beautiful effect. But what are now 
called JBeddirtg Dahlias are very 
different from what they once were. 
By the perseverance of florists in 
selecting and breeding from the sorts 
which most nearly resembled what 
they desired, they have obtained a 
race of varieties displaying masses 
of colour by plants of dwarf and 
symmetrical form ; and whilst this 
applies to the larger flowered kinds 
the small neat flowered sqrts called 
Pompones will doubtless also be 
subjected to the dwarfing process 
by selection, which has been so 
successfully acted upon as regards 
the others of formerly rambling and 
irregular habits of growth. 
Daibt.— See Bb'llis. 



Damp Stove.— A name frequently 
applied by gardeners to the bark 
stove ; but more properly belonging 
to the Orchideous house, the atmo- 
sphere of which is kept constantly 
surcharged with moisture. 

Da'phne. — Thymelaceas* — A 
genus of beautiful low shrubs, nearly 
equally remarkable for their elegant 
and often fragrant flowers and their 
bright red poisonous berries. The 
best known species of the genus is 
the common Mezereon (D, Mezi' 
reum)f which is so general a favou- 
rite that it has pet names in almost 
every language. The French call 
it genteel wwAf and pretty wood ; 
the Italians, the fair plant; the 
Germans, silky bark ; and even the 
grave Spanianls term it the lady- 
laurel. In our own language, Cow- 
per, one of our sweetest poets in all 
that relates to sylvan scenery, thus 
beautifully describes it, alluding to 
the circumstance of its flowers ap- 
pearing before its leaves : — 



« 



Though leafless, well attired and 

thic^ beset 
With blushing wreaths investing 

every spray.'* 



There are several varieties, one 
with white flowers and yellow ber- 
ries, and the others with red flowers 
of various shades. All the kinds 
are quite hardy, and will grow in 
any common garden-soil, but they 
prefer a rich loam, and a shady 
situation. In the nurseries they 
are generally propagated by seeds, 
which are often two years before 
they come up, unless sown as soon 
as tiiey are ripe. When young plants 
are purchased, they should (Uways 
be transplanted in October, as the 
sap begins to be in motion about 
Christmas ; and the plants are 
almost sure to die (or at least to 
become sickly) if taken up after the 
sap has begun to move. The poison 
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of the berries and the inner bark is 
acrid, and the best remedy, if a child 
should anfortanately eat the berries, 
is swallowing oil, melted butter, or 
milk. The Mezereon is a native of 
the North of Europe, and it is some- 
times found wild in England. The 
common and twin-flowered Spurge 
Laurels (Z>. Lawiola and D, pdn- 
tica) are eyergreen bushy shrubs, 
with dark green glossy leaves, and 
greenish flowers, which they produce 
about Christmas. The first is a 
native of Britain, the latter of Asia 
Minor. They both require the same 
culture as ihe Mezereon, and the 
common Spurge Laurel thrives 
under the drip of trees, where few 
other plants will live. The dwarf 
Daphnes are generally somewhat 
tender, with pink fragrant flowers ; 
and D. oddrct, the Chinese Daphne, 
is a very fragrant and beautiful 
greenhouse shrub. D, FortHni^ a 
new species, introduced in 1844, 
forms a dwarf shrub, nearly allied 
to the Mezereon, and probably about 
as hardy as that well-known plant. 
In its native country it grows in the 
same situations as the Macartney 
Rose and Wistaria nnSneis. The 
plant is a native of China, where 
its bark, which is extremely acrid 
and poisonous, *'is used by the 
natives to produce blisters on the 
skin, particularly in cases of rheu- 
matism." 

D ATU ^BA. — SolanaeecB* —Strong- 
growing, large-leaved plants, gene- 
rally with showy flowers. Most of 
the kinds are annuals ; the best 
known of which are the common 
Thorn Apple, 2>. Stramdnium, now 
naturalised in England ; D, M^tel^ 
a dwarf species, common in gar- 
dens; 2>. cenUoeaiUont a magni- 
ficent plant; and i>. TdJtula^ the 
purple-flowered Thorn Apple. They 
should be all raised on a hotbed, 
and planted out in May. The 



splendid half-shrubby plant, with 
large, white, tube-shaped fragrant 
flowers, formerly called Datura 
arbdrea, is now called JBrttgmdnna 
suaveoUna. This splendid plant 
may be grown in a large tub in 
the greenhouse, in heath -mould, 
during the winter ; and in May, a 
pit may be prepared for it in the 
open air, about a foot wider in dia- 
meter than its tub. This pit should 
be partially filled ^th very rotten 
manure and decayed leaves ; and the 
Datara, being turned out of its tub, 
and its decayed roots pared off, may 
be put into the rich compost pre- 
pared for it, when it will grow most 
vigorously. A plant treated in this 
manner, in 18S5, expanded 1050 
flowers from the middle of May to 
the middle of September. About 
the last week in that month the 
plant was taken up out of the 
ground in which it had been grow- 
ing, its roots and its branches were 
cut in, and it was again placed in a 
tub, to be kept in the greenhouse 
till the following spring. It must be 
observed, that the pit prepared for 
the Datura must be in soil which is 
either naturally dry, from being of 
a gravelly or sandy nature, or which 
has been well drained ; or that the 
bottom of the pit be filled with 
broken bricks, in order that the 
plant may be well and frequently 
watered while it is growing without 
danger of the roots rotting from too 
much moisture. Probably, if its 
roots and collar were well protected, 
it might be left in the open air 
without injury during winter. 

Davie^sia. — LegwminbscB, — Aufl* 
tralian shrubs, with orange-yellow 
coloured pearflowers ; which should 
be grown in a gi-eenhouse in well* 
drained pote, and in a soil composed 
of equal parts of sandy loam and 
peat. The pots will require to be 
often watered, but should have no 
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sauoers, as the roots are easily 
"withered by drought, or rotted by 
excess of moisture. The species are 
propagated by cuttings, struck in 
sand under a bell-glass, but without 
bottom-heat. 

Dat Lilt.— See Heherooa'llis. 

Bead Lbayes. — Few persons are 
aware of the great -value of dead 
leaves to a florist ; but the &ct is 
that, when decayed, leaves form the 
best of all manures for flowering 
plants. In this state they are 
called leaf- mould or vegetable- 
mould; and under one of these 
names they will be found conti- 
nually referred to in all books 
treating of the culture of flowers. 
To prepare this vegetable-mould, 
the dead leaves should be swept up 
in November, and laid in a heap in 
the reserve ground ; the heap should 
be occasionally turned over, say 
perhaps once a month, and in about 
a year, or at any rate by the end of 
the second spring, the mould will 
be flt for. use. 

Deadlt Nightshade. — A'tropa 
Bellctddnna, a plant of little beauty, 
and a deadly poison. 

Decaying Leaves. — Many trees 
and shrubs are very ornamental from 
the beautiful colours which their 
leavesassume in autumn; and among 
these may be mentioned the Ampel- 
I opfiis, or Virginian Creeper, the dif- 
ferent kinds of Bhiis or Sumach, the 
Liquid&mbar, the American Oaks 
and Maples, the Rhododendrons, 
Azal^s, &c. Many large trees, such 
as the Birch, the Beech, the Oak, 
and the deciduous Cypress, are also 
very ornamental, from the colours of 
iheir decaying leaves. 

Deciduous Ctpbess. — ^Though 
these trees, in favourable situations, 
become too large to be included in a 
work like the present, yet as they are 
often introduced in shrubberies when 
of a small size, it may be here ob- 



served that they never grow large 
unless near water. In their native 
country (North America) they grow 
in swamps and morasses, and are 
there from seventy to one hundred 
feet high. When grown in dry soil, 
they became stunted, and rarely ex- 
ceed ten or fifteen feet high ; but 
their foliage assumes a beautiAil red 
in dying off, instead of its natural 
yellow. Botanists have had some 
trouble to know where to place this 
tree, as it was first called Cwpritsui 
dUtichOj and the generic name was 
then changed, first to Schub6rtia, 
and afterwards to Taxddium. 

Dklphi'nium. — Rammmlheea, 
The Larkspur. — ^Well-known annual, 
biennial, and perennial plants, with 
curiously-cut leaves and splendid 
flowers, which are either purplej 
pink, blue, or white, and never 
yellow. The Siberian Larkspurs 
are remarkable for the metallic 
lustre of their flowers, the hue of 
which resembles that of silver which 
has been tarnished by fire ; and the 
Bee Larkspars are both remarkable 
and interesting for the curious 
manner in which their petals are 
folded up in the centre of the flower, 
so as to resemble a bee, or a large 
blue-bottle fly. Several very showy 
species of Delphinium were intro- 
duced in 1855 and 1856, and par- 
ticularly one from California, with 
bright scarlet flowers, D, cardinale. 
It is a hardy annual, and a most 
valuable addition to our flower- 
gardens. The Larkspurs will grow 
in any soil or situation ; but a rich 
friable loam, and a situation open to 
the sun, suit them best. They are 
improved by the addition of a good 
deal of thoroughly rotten manure to 
the soil in which they grow, instead 
of being injured by it, as is the case 
with most other flowering plants. 
The seeds keep good a long time; 
and those of the annual kinds do 
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best sown in autumn, as, when 
sown in spring, they are a long time 
before they flower. The perennials 
are propagated by division of the 
root. 

Dbkdbo'bium. — Orchid^ece. — 
Splendid orchideous Epiphytes, of 
which some are best grown in pots, 
others on blocks of wood, and the 
drooping kinds in baskets suspended 
fi'om the roof. Those grown in pots 
with peat and sphagnum should be 
well drained, and during their period 
of growth the peat or sphagnum 
should never be allowed to get dry. 
They are generally propagated by 
taking off a joint of tiie pseudo- 
bulb or stem, and planting it in 
turfy loam, well drained, or in peat 
and sphagnum. No water should 
be given till the plant beginsr to 
shoot from below ; but in a short 
time, the green tips of its roots will 
be seen protruding through the loose 
soil in the pot, and hanging down 
over the rim. It is now in a grow- 
ing state, and if well supplied with 
water, and kept in a damp atmo- 
sphere, it will increase rapidly ; but 
care should be taken that its long 
roots are not injured, as those that 
are will wither away, and never re- 
cover. The most ornamental species 
are natives of Nepaul and other parts 
of the East Indies, and some of 
them are hardier than many other 
kinds of Orchids. D, ndbile is a 
most beautiful fi:ee*flowering ever- 
green species, of upright growth, 
and its flowers will keep in good 
condition for several weeks ; it may 
be grown in a pot or basket with 
moss or peat. It has been exhi- 
bited by Mr. Williams with 800 
flowers on a single plant. 

Deptford Pink. — DidmihusAr- 
meria, — An annual species of Dian- 
thus, with clusters of small pink 
scentless flowers, something like 
those of LdbeFs Catchfly. A native 



of Britain, generally foand in gravelly 
soil, and growing freely in any gar- 
den where the soil is not too rich. 

Desfontainia. — Solanacece, — 
A very curious South American 
plant, with leaves like a holly, and 
long tube^like scarlet and yellow 
flowers. 

Ded'tzia. — PkHaddphacea!. — 
Slender-branched, graceM sbrubs, 
with compound panicles of beautifid 
white flowers. They will thrive in 
any light soil in the open ground ; 
but as they require a slight protection 
during winter, they are generally 
grown in pots, and kept in the green- 
house. D. scdbray ike most com- 
mon species, takes its specific name 
from the roughness of its leaves; 
which, in its native country, Japan, 
are said by Thunberg to be used by 
the cabinet-makers in polishing the 
finer kinds of wood. 2>. grdcilii 
has pure white flowers in great 
abundance in the open air in May 
and June ; and it will bear forcing 
so as to flower in winter in the 
greenhouse and conservatory, and is 
very useful on that account. 
Devil in a Bush.— See Nias'LLA. 
Dia'nthus. — Caryophylldcece, or 
SUenaceoB. — A genus of perennial 
and herbaceous plants, containing 
several beautiful and well-known 
flowers. The most popular perhaps 
of these is the Carnation (IHdnthts 
Caryophyllibs)f which is occasionally 
found in a wild state in Britain on 
old walls, pai*ticularly on the ruins 
of Rochester Castle, &c. In a culti- 
vated state, the Clove Carnation 
may be called the breeder, or jiormal 
form, as it bears about the same re- 
lation to the variegated Carnations 
as the self-coloured Tulips and Ami- 
culas do to the named varieties of 
those plants. The varieties of Car- 
nations are divided into three kinds : 
the Flakes, which are striped with 
broad bands of two colours; the 
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BizarreB, which are striped or 
streamed with three colours; and 
the Picotees, which are much the 
haidiest) and are only bordered with 
a narrow margin of some dark 
colonr, or dotted with very small 
and almost imperceptible spots. 
Carnations should be grown in a 
rich loam, mixed with sand or peat 
to keep it open, and a little rotten 
oow-dnng, or yegetable-moold to 
enrich it. They do best in pots, 
and the earth shonld be pressed into 
the pots rather firmly. The plants 
raised from layers shoold be sepa- 
rated from the parent in Angnst, 
and they may be potted three in a 
fiye-inch pot. The pots should be 
well drained, and the plants fre- 
quently watered till about the 
middle of October, when the water- 
ing should be gradually decreased. 
The layers, when first potted, may 
be kept in the open air; shading 
them for a few days after potting 
from the sun, and putting a hand- 
glass oyer them if there should be 
apprehended any danger of severe 
frost at night, though a little frtNst 
will not hurt them. About the mid- 
dle of November, the plants should 
be removed to a cold frame, green- 
house or shed, where they should 
be kept merely protected from the 
frost, as they will bear a consider- 
able degree of cold much better 
than too much heat. Here they 
may remain till March or April, 
according to the season, when they 
should be repotted, and after a few 
days turned into the open air. In 
May they may be either planted out 
in beds or removed to larger pots 
for flowering^ which they wUl do in 
June and July. When the buds 
have formed, the plants should be 
well watered morning and evening, 
and in the evening ihey should be 
syringed over the leaves, always 
waiting till the sun is low. The 



principal points of beauty in a 
Carnation are, that the stem should 
be strong and erect, the calyx well 
and regularly opened, the flower 
round, with the petals regularly 
disposed, the largest on the outside, 
and gradually decreasing in size to 
the centre, and the colours clear 
and distinct^ those with a white 
ground being preferred. The stripes 
shonld also be broadest at the mar- 
gin of each petal. As the calyx of 
the Carnation is very apt to burst 
on one side before it opens on the 
other, and as this spoils the shape 
of the flower, many cultivators 
gently divide the sepals with a 
pin as soon as the buds are fully 
swelled ; and others slip a round 
piece of card-board, with a hole 
in the centre^ over the bud while 
it is yet quite small, and push it 
up over the calyx, so as to force it 
to open first at the top. This piece 
of pasteboard is kept on after the 
expansion of the flower, and serves 
to keep the petals in their proper 
places. Others tie a strip of bass- 
mat round the lower part of the 
buds, to prevent them from opening 
improperly. The flower is also 
famished with a stake to tie it to, 
and 'a paper or tin cap to shade it 
from the sun. July is the month 
for making layers. For this pur- 
pose, the outer, strongest, and 
lowest shoots of the plants shonld 
be preferred ; and each shoot should 
be cut about half through, in a 
slanting direction, at a joint. A 
furrow should be made in the 
ground an inch or two deep, in which 
the cut stem shoidd be buried, and 
&stened down with a bit of hooked 
twig, so as to have the wounded 
part completely covered, and the 
end of the layer uprigl^ an inch 
or two out of the earth. The layer 
shonld be moderately watered as 
soon as it is made, and the plant 
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should be shaded after the opera* 
tion. It may be obserred -with 
relation tp Carnations grown in pots, 
that as their stems are generally 
▼ery brittle when they are moist 
and succulent^ it may be as well 
to set the pot in the hot snn for 
abont an hour before the layer is 
made, to render the stalks flaoeid. 
Carnations are also propagated by 
cuttings (see PiPiNas), and some 
sorts are raised from seed. 

The Pink {Didnthus plvmdriut) 
is by some supposed to be a Tariety 
of the Carnation ; but others make 
it a distinct species, though it does 
not appear to be known in a wild 
state. There are many kinds, but 
only what are called the laced Pinks 
rank as florists* flowers. The laced 
Pinks, to be esteemed by florists, 
should have their flowers about two 
inches and a half in diameter ; and 
the petals should be white, with rose 
edges, and a broad ring of rich dark 
purple or crimson, as nearly hla/ck 
as possible, in the centre ; the 
colours being all strongly marked, 
and quite clear and distmct. The 
culture of the laced Pink is exactly 
the same as that of the Carnation ; 
but the common Pinks may be 
planted in the open garden, and 
treated exactly the same as the 
other hardy perennial border-flow- 
ers. The Tree Pink (D, arbdreus) 
is merely a woody kind of Carna- 
tion; and the Mule Pink is a hybrid 
between the Carnation and the 
Sweet- William. They both require 
only the common treatment of 
border-flowers. The leaves of all 
the kinds of Pinks and Carnations 
are called by gardeners the grass. 

The greenhouse species of Dian- 
thus gr& w freely in light rich mould, 
with a moderate allowance of air 
and water ; and they do not require 
any particular care in their culture. 
They are all very ornamental, and 



they are propagated by cuttings, 
which strike readily, and do not 
require bottom-heat. 

For the culture of IHdfUhtts htur* 
h!kttu, see Swbkt-Wiujaic. D, 
chvn^fnsia, the Chinese Pink, is 
generally treated as a hardy annual ; 
but it may be preserved in dry soil 
for two or three years. 

DiOHORiSA^NDRA. — OommelinetB, 
— A curious stove-plant, which pro- 
duces its showy flowers (which are 
dark blue, with a pure white centre 
and bright yellow stamens) from the 
root. It is a native of Brazil. 

DiooTTLEDONOUs plants have 
seeds which separate into two or 
more cotyledons or seed-leaves, when 
ihey vegetate : and this class com- 
prehendis three-fourths of all the 
known plants in the world. They 
have all reticulated leaves, that is, 
leaves the veins in which appear 
like net-work when held up to the 
light ; and the ligneous species have 
the thickness of their stems in- 
creased every year by successive 
layers of new wood, deposited on 
the outside of the old wood imme- 
diately under t^e bark. In all 
these points, and many others less 
conspicuous, they differ from the 
monocotyledonous plants^ or those 
the seeds of which have only one 
seed leaf or cotyledon. 

Dicta'mnus. — Ritthcece. — Fraxi- 
nella. — There are two species, the 
purple and the white, both hardy 
perennials, and both natives of Ger- 
many. The leaves have a pleasant 
smell, like lemon-peel, when rubbed, 
and the plant emits a phosphurio 
vapour, which may be easily ignited 
by a candle, and burns like gas. 
The flowers are very ornamental; 
and the plants will grow in any 
common garden-soil, and in any 
situation not immediately under 
the drip of trees. They are in- 
creased by division of the root. 
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DiDi'scDS. — Umbelliferce. — The 
beautiful Australian plants, some- 
times called by this name, and 
sometimes by that of Ih'achpmine, 
are half-hardy annuals, that require 
to be raised on a hot-bed, and not 
planted out till May or June. In 
very cold exposed situations, they 
are generally grown in pots, and 
kept in the greenhouse; but they 
never flower so well as in the open 
ground. The best way to grow 
them is to sow the seed in autumu, 
as soon as it can be procured from 
the seed-shops, on a slight hotbed, 
to pot the plants as soon as they 
have formed their second pair of 
leaves, and to keep the pots in a 
frame or greenhouse, shifting the 
plants occasionally, tUl the following 
spring, when they may be planted 
in the open ground in a light rich 
soil, and they will flower beautifully. 

Dib'lttra. — Fumarihceo!. — The 
new name given to several kinds of 
Fumdria; as, for example, F. eaimiay 
P. formoiay &c. A very handsome 
species of this genus (D. spegt&bUis) 
was introduced by Mr. Fortune, 
from China, in 1846. It grows to 
the height of eighteen inches or two 
feet ; the flowers hang down grace- 
fully on one side. It requires a 
light rich soil, and is easily propa- 
gated by division of the roots, and 
by cuttings, and forms one of our 
most showy spring-flowering plants, 
suitable both for the open border 
and for the greenhouse. 

Diervi'lla. — CaprifoUdbcea, — 
A little North American shrub, with 
yellow flowers, something like those 
of the Honeysuckle in shape. It 
was formerly considered to belong to 
Lonicera. It is very hardy, and will 
grow in almost any soil or situation, 
sending up abundance of suckers, by 
which it is easily increased. 

DiooiNQ. —The art of pulverising 
the ground so as to reduce it to a 



fit state to be penetrated by the 
roots of plants ; and also to render 
it pervious to the rain and air, with- 
out the aid of which neither seeds 
could vegetate i\or trees grow. Dig- 
ging (or ploughing, which is the 
same thing on a laiger scale) is the 
first operation performed by man 
on a barren waste when he takes it 
into cultivation. 

DiGiTA^Lis. — Scrophuldrince, '-' 
The Foxglove. — If this plant were 
not a common British weed, it would 
be thought very ornamental ; and, 
in fact, the Tenerifiie species, D, 
ccmariiTuiSf L. {Jsoplexia canari" 
inaiSy G. Don), with yellow flowers, 
and D, 9ciptrwtn, L. (7. sciptrwrtiy 
Q-. Don), with orange flowers, are 
favourite greenhouse shrubs. They 
should be grown in a mixture of 
lime and peat, and may be propa- 
gated by cuttings or seeds, wMch 
they ripen in abundance. The hardy 
herbaceous species, which modem 
botanists have left in the genus 
Digitalis, are mostly natives of the 
south of Europe, and are all orna- 
mental. They require a light rich 
soil, and are propagated by seeds. 

Dillwy'nia. — Legvminhaix. — 
Australian shrubs, with heath-like 
leaves, and pea-flowers, which are 
generally scarlet and orange. They 
should be grown in pots well drained, 
and in a mixture of peat, loam, and 
sand ; and they should be well and 
regularly watered. They are pro- 
pagated by cuttings, which should 
be struck in sand under a bell-glass. 

DlHORPHOTHE^CA. — CompositCB, 

— ^FrofessorDeCandoUe's new name 
for the Cape Marigolds, formerly 
called CcUSndvla ptuvidlU and G, 
hybrida. — See Cal^'kbula. 

Diovm'a. — Droserdcece. — Ve- 
nus*s Fly- trap. — A curious little 
American plant, nearly allied to 
the common Sundew, so often found 
in boggy meadows in different parts 
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of England. — (See Dro'sbra.) Dio' 
noB'a musclpula has a scaly root, 
almost like a liliaceous bnlb, and it 
sends out few fibres ; it is, therefore, 
very difficult to keep, but it does 
best in a greenhouse, grown in moss, 
with a little mould at the bottom of 
tbe pot, and the pot kept standing 
in water, and covered with a bell- 
glass during the heat of the day. 
The glass is generally taken off 
towards the evening, and the plant 
allowed plenty of fresh air ; but 
some gardeners do not think this 
necessary. The margins of the 
leaves are ciliated with long hairs, 
and when these are touched by an 
insect they collapse, and the insect 
is entrapped and imprisoned till it 
is dead, or at all events till it is 
motionless, and then the trap gradu- 
ally opens, and the fringed margins 
of the leaves become unclasped. It 
is supposed that the fiies this plant 
catcbes, are useful in nourishing it, 
though not essential to its support ; 
and the experiment has been tried 
of feeding it with very small pieces 
of raw meat, which in a few days 
appeared surrounded by a kind of 
mucus, and soon disappeared. In 
the like manner, the remains of the 
bodies of flies are often found in the 
leaves of this plant and those of the 
common Sundew, though both plants 
will thrive, if kept sufficiently moist, 
without such nourishment. Propa- 
gated by seeds, which should be 
sown as soon as they are- ripe, and 
by cuttings struck in moist peat 
soil, the surface of which should be 
covered with sphagnum. 

Dio'SMA. — RutacecB. — Cape shrubs 
with hair-like roots, which require 
to be grown in pots in a greenhouse 
or room, in sandy peat, well drained, 
and frequently watered. Like all 
the Cape shrubs, they are easily 
killed by too much or too little 
water ; and should never be suffered 



to stand with water in a saucer, or 
to get too dry. They have a very 
peculiar smell, which some persons 
like, and which is said to be very 
wholesome ; but which is generally 
thought to be very disagreeable, and 
which remains in gloves, or any 
other aiiiicle of dress that may have 
touched the plants for a long time. 
The Hottentot belles are said to use 
it as a peiiiime. The plants have 
heath-like leaves, and small but 
pretty flowers ; they are propagated 
by cuttings, which root freely in 
sand under a glass. 

DfPLAOUS, — Scrophuldrincg. — 
The Monkey-plant. — The shrubby 
kinds of Mlmulus, with yellow or 
scarlet flowers ; which diould be 
grown in a mixture of sandy loam 
and peat. They are natives of 
California, and like all the plants 
from that country, they are easily 
killed by the sun striking on the 
collar of the root ; they likewise 
suffer severely from drought, or too 
much moisture. They are propa- 
gated by cuttings struck in sand, 
without bottom-heat. 

Dipladb'nia. — ApocyndcecB. — 
D. flava is a very showy bright 
golden yellow flower, very like the 
A.llamd>nda. It is a native of New 
Granada, whence it was first sent 
to England in 1845 ; but it has 
only lately flowered in this country. 
D, cra88inhdaf a stove climber, 
has splendid rose- coloured flowers, 
and J). urophy'Uay rose and yel- 
low. They require light rich soil, or 
fresh loam, peat, and silver sand. 
The genus Diplad^nia was formerly 
called EckUei ; and the species are 
generally climbing plants, shrubby 
towards the base. See EoHf- 

TES. 

Di's A. — OrchiddcecB — Terrestrial 
Orchids, natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope. D. grandifiora has 
scarlet flowers, very ornamental ; 
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and it continues long in flower. 
Greenhouse ; in pots in sandy peat. 

Disb'mma. — PassiJlordcecB. -This 
is a genus of very handsome plants, 
natives of Australia, and nearly 
allied to the Passion Flower. The 
flowers of D. awrdntia are remark- 
able for their change of colour, 
being nearly white in the bud, and 
when they first expand ; afterwards 
assuming a yellow or buff tint ; and 
finally becoming a brick red. 

Dittany of Crbtb. — OHganum 
Dktdmnus. — A kind of Marjoram, 
with pink flowers ; a native of 
Candia, and quite hardy, but should 
be grown in rich mould. On the 
Continent, a branch of it hung up 
in a room is said to keep away fleas 
and other vermin. 

Division.— Plants are said to be 
propagated by division when they 
are taken up and separated into 
portions ; each portion having part 
of the root and one or more buds 
attached, if in herbaceous plants ; 
or a root and part of a stem, if in 
shrubs or other ligneous plants. 
Hence, almost afl herbaceous plants 
may be propagated by division, as 
they generally send up many stems 
from their roots ; and also all those 
shrubs or low trees that send up 
suckers. In one sense, almost all 
ligneous plants may be said to be 
propagated by division ; as cuttings 
are divisions of the stem or branches. 
Indeed, as every bud has the power, 
like a seed, of sending a shoot up- 
wards, and roots downwards from 
its base, every plant may be divided 
into as many new plants as it has 
buds ; but the common application 
of the term division, is to the 
dividing of those roots which send 
many stems or suckers. 

Dodder. See Cu'souta. 

DoDECA>rHEON. — PrimulacecB. — 
The American Cowslip. — A very 
pretty plant, to which Linnieas gave 



a very strange name ; Dodecatheon 
signifying the twelve Roman divi- 
nities. The plant is a native of 
Virginia, and it is generally con- 
sidered quite hardy ; but it is very 
difiicnlt to keep. It should be 
grown in the open ground, in a 
sandy loam, in rather a shady 
situation, and kept moist. One 
reason of its being lost is, that if 
the roots are once suffered to become 
too dry, they wither, and when 
moisture is given they rot instead 
of reviving ; and another reason is, 
that as the stem and leaves die 
away in winter, the root is often 
dug up and thrown away as dead 
by jobbing gardeners, who are un- 
acquainted with the plants of the 
garden they are working in. To 
prevent this, a mark of some kind 
should always be fixed to the plant 
in small gardens ; or when a new 
gardener is employed, its situation 
should be pointed out to him. There 
are several garden varieties. 

DoQ*s-TOOTH Violet. — Erythrh- 
mum Dins cania is a pretty bul- 
bous-rooted plant, with spotted 
leaves and purple flowers. There 
is a variety with white flowers ; and 
E. americanum has large dark yel- 
low flowers. The European kinds 
will grow in any common garden 
soil, but require to be taken up 
every two or three years. The 
American species, which is much 
the handsomest, is apt to waste its 
strength in producing roots instead 
of flowers. For this reason it does 
best grown in well- drained pots, in 
rather poor soil, or, what is better, 
in sandy peat. 

Dogwood. — See Co'enus. 

Do'lichos. — Leguminbea, — 
Climbing annual and perennial 
plants, from the East and West 
Indies, generally with purple or 
yellow pea-flowers. The pods and 
seeds are eatable, and in some cases 
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also the roots. Soy is made from 
the seeds of one of the East Indian 
species. They are generally grown 
in a stove ; but most of the kinds 
will thrive in greenhouse heat, par- 
ticularly if planted in the free 
ground in a conservatory, and 
trained up a pillar, or over trellis- 
work. The soil for all the species 
should be sandy loam. D. Ldbldb 
L. {Lahldvia vtUgdAns D. Don), the 
Egyptian Bean, has splendid dark- 
purple flowers, and will grow well 
in tiio open air if treated as a half- 
hardy annual. 

DoBO'NicuM. — Compdntce, — 
Leopard* s-bane. — Showy perennial 
plants, with large dark-yellow 
flowers, which look very well in 
a border, and which will grow with 
Bcareefly any care in any common 
garden-soiL One species, a native 
of Siberia, has white flowers ; and 
another, D. Bowrgcei, has lilac or 
pinkish flowers. 

DoRTVi^NNiA. — LoheliacecB, — 
Professor De Candolle*s new name 
for the common British species of 
Lobelia. It is an aquatic plant, 
and is generally found in ponds, or 
small lakes. There is an American 
species of the same habits, and both 
have blue flowers. 

Dobta'ntheb. •^Amai'yUidMCtoB, 
— 2). exc^hOf the only species 
known, is a splendid Australian 
plant, sending up a flower-stalk 
twenty or thirty feet high, eiowned 
with a head of ^ght scarlet flowers, 
^e plant is herbaceous, and it 
requires a peat soil and greenhouse 
beat. It dies as soon as it has pro- 
duced its flowers. 

Doet'cotdm. — LegumnhoB, — A 
genus of little hardy plants, sepa- 
rated by Tourneforte from the 
Ldtus, or Blrd*s-foot Trefoil, and 
growing freely in any copamon soil. 
They are most suitable for roek- 
work* . 



Double Dwabf Almond. — See 
Cb'rasus. 

Doublb Flowebs are particu- 
larly desirable to cultivate in gar< 
dens, not only from their beauty, 
but from the comparative certainty 
that exists of their producing their 
flowers every year, the plant not 
being weakened by ripening seed; 
as the stamens and pistil are gene- 
rally all turned into petals. This 
is peculiarly the case' with the 
double-flowered trees and shrubs ; 
the double-flowered Peach, the 
double-flowered Cherry, and the 
double-flowered Hawthorn never 
failing to produce abundance of 
blossoms every year so long as the 
tree continues in health ; while the 
single-flowered kinds generally &il 
in producing an abundant crop of 
blossoms every second or third 
year. The observation, however, 
does not apply so forcibly to semi- 
double flowers, as from only a part 
of their styles and stamens being 
turned into petals, they generally 
ripen abundance of seeds. 

Dove PLOWBB.-^Beautiful orchi- 
daceous plants, the flowers of which 
resemble a dove sitting in her nest. 
— See Pbbist^eria. 

Dra^ba. — OrudfercB, —"Whitlow- 
grass. — Very low plants, admirably 
adapted for rock-work, as they are 
generally found in a wild state in 
the fissures and crevices of rocks 
and mountains. They have white 
or yellow flowers, and should be 
grown in sandy soil, on a bank, or 
in any open situation exposed to 
the sun. 

Dbaca^a. — Asphoddaceas, — 
The Dragon Tree. — Eastern treea 
and shrubs with the habit of palms. 
They require a stove in England, 
and to be grown in peat and loam. 
The tooth-brushes called Dragon's- 
root^ are made from the root of the 
Itree spedes cut into pieces, about 
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four inches long ; each of which is 
beaten at one end with a wooden 
mallet, to split it into fibres. 

Dracoce^phalum. — Zabidtce. — 
Bragon'shead. — Several species of 
this genus are well known as garden 
flowers ; particalarly D. molddvi- 
eunif the Moldavian Balm, a hardy 
anuaaly and J), canariense, the 
Balm of Gilead, a greenhouse shrub, 
which should be grown in rich 
mould, and is propagated by cut- 
tings. Some of the perennial 
species, such as D. canSscens, D, 
grandijldrum (a native of Siberia), 
and />. austrUtcumf have large and 
splendid blue flowers ; all these are 
quite hardy in any common garden- 
soil, and they are all propagated 
by seeds or by division of the roots. 
DRAiimNa.— Draining in the open 
garden is effected either by surface- 
gutters, into which the water may 
run, which does not sink into the 
soil; or by underground channels 
formed by earthenware tubes called 
draining-tiles, or by tunnels built 
of brick or stone, or by open drains 
partially filled with small pebbles, 
broken stones or bricks, or even by 
faggots, branches of trees, or other 
similar materials, which will preserve 
a porous channel through which the 
water may percolate. The draining- 
tiles or other materials should not 
rise nearer to the surface than 
the common depth of dug ground, 
say about a foot or eighteen inches ; 
and they need not be placed deeper 
than the usual depth of trenched 
ground, say between two and three 
feet. Plant-pots and boxes are 
drained by placing crocks or pot- 
sherds, shells, small stones, or 
cinders, over the hole in the bottom 
of the pot ; and in large pots these 
materials may be covered with any 
fibrous matter, such as old matted 
roots, loose moss, pieces of turf, &c., 
which will prevent the earth &om 



mixing with the potsherds, stones, 
or other substances employed for 
draining. The great object of drain- 
ing is to prevent the stagnation of 
water about the roots which rots the 
spongioles or elastic extremities of 
the fibres, and soddens or consoli- 
dates the earth in such a manner 
that the roots cannot penetrate into 
it, or if they do, that they decay 
for want of air. For most plants 
the best materials are old pots, 
broken into pieces little more than 
an inch in diameter, which gardeners 
call crocks or potsherds, as from 
their porous nature they form reser- 
voirs of moisture, which will pre- 
vent the plants from ever becoming 
too dry. Cinders, on the contrary, 
are to be preferred for delicate or 
succulent-rooted plants, as the crocks 
retain so much moisture as to be in- 
jurious to the roots of these plants. 
The Australian or Cape shrubs should 
have their pots drained with two or 
three layers of crocks, as these will 
retain sufficient moisture to pre- 
vent the roots from withering, 
which even an hour or two of per- 
fect dryness would occasion them 
to do. 

Drilling.— Sowing seeds singly 
in furrows made in straight lines ; a 
mode of sowing very useful in culi- 
nary crops, especially those which 
require to be earthed up ; and it 
is now frequently practised with 
flowers. 

Dbo'sera. — DroserdcecB, — The 
Sundew. — British, American, and 
Australian plants, with hairy leaves' 
and curious flowers, which roquiro to 
be grown in moss, or peat, or heath- 
mould, kept moist, and during the 
heat of the day covered with a bell- 
glass. The hairs on the leaves sup- 
port drops of water in the hottest 
weather, and being very irritable, 
close on any insect that may chance 
to touch them, like those of JDiona^a 
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wutdpula, Venus's Fly-trap, the 
leaf bending over the insect, and 
holding it in prison. The Italian 
liquenr called Rossoglia is said to 
take its name from one of the species 
being nsed in its composition. The 
Anstralian species from the Swan 
Biver, seeds of which hare been 
introduced by Captain Mangles, 
promises to be very beantiful. All 
the kinds of Dr6sera appear to be 
very short-lived ; and probably will 
not live longer than three or foar 
years, whatever care may be taken 
of them. 

Dry Stove. — A hothonse, or 
plant structure, for tropical plants 
which do not require a moist heat^ 
such as some of the kinds of C&cti, 
or other succulent plants. The tem- 
perature of the dry stove should 
not be less, even in winter, than 
between 55** and 65°, but in summer 
it may be from 10* to 20" higher. 
The plants are placed on shelves or 
benches ; and they are grown in 
pots of sandy peat, or very porous 
soil, thoroughly drained, which in 
general should be kept much drier 
than the soil of plants either in the 
greenhouse, or in the moist or bark 
stove. The plants generally grown 
in a dry stove are the different 
species of Meloc&cti, Epiph^Uum, 
Odreus, Euph6rbia, Stap^lia, Ag&ve, 
Mesembryd,nthemum, Cr&ssula, Sd- 
dum, Sempervlvum, Lardchea, and 
several sorts of bulbs, such as 
Lachen&lia, Obcalis, &c. 

Dumb Cane. — Calddium sequt- 
num. — ^A kind of Arum, requiring a 
bark stove, and more curious than 
beautiful. 

DuvAD^A. — AnacardiacecBf or 
TerebintkhceoB. — Chilian shrubs, 
which prove nearly hardy in the 
climate of London. They were 
called A, mpria by Cavanilles, and 
Schlnus by Ortega, both professors 
of botany at Madrid ; and they are 



occasionally found under these 
names in gardens and nurseries. 
The commonest kind, D. depMLens 
Dec. {A, m^ris polygdmiay Cav.), 
withstood the winter of 1837-8, in 
the Horticultural Society's Garden, 
with very little protection. The 
leaves of plants of this genus, if 
thrown upon water, will start and 
jump about in a very extraordinary 
manner ; and they smell strongly of 
turpentine. The plants should be 
grown in a light dry soil, and 
trained against a south wall, where 
they can be protected by a thatched 
coping during winter. The flowers, 
which are white, are produced in 
small spikes, and they are succeeded 
by dark-purple berries. 

DwabfFan-Palm. — C%a?iia!Vop« 
kumilis. — This plant is the hardiest 
of the Palm tribe, and it M*ill succeed 
if planted out on a lawn, and slightly 
protected during severe frosts. It 
should be grown in rich mould, well 
drained and occasionally watered. 
When planted out on a lawn, a. pit 
should be dug for it about two feet 
deep ; at the bottom of which should 
be two or three layers of pebbles, to 
insure drainage, and then the pit 
filled up with rich sandy loam. 
Thus treated, and protected during 
severe winters by a moveable frame 
of canvas, stretched on hoops, or 
of basket-work, it will grow vigo- 
rously, and live many years. — See 

PROTEOTINa. 

DwARFiNO. — In some cases, 
where there is very little room, it 
may be desirable to know how to 
obtain dwarf trees ; though generally 
speaking, they are, like all unna- 
tural objects, in bad taste, and 
rather disagreeable than pleasing. 
Wherever Chinese buildings are in- 
troduced, however, a few dwarf- 
stunted elms in China vases should 
be placed near them ; as in China 
it is said that no garden is con- 
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Bidered C3mplete without several of 
these little monsters. The mode of 
making them is to take a ring of 
hark off one of the branches of a 
full grown Elm tree, and to sur- 
round it with earth wrapped in 
moss, which should be kept con- 
stantly moist, by water being ^rown 
on it several times a day, or by a 
vessel being suspended over it, so 
contrived that the water may ooze 
out a drop at a time, and thus be 
continually and regularly filing on 
the moss. 

In the course of a few weeks, 
the branch will have thrown 
out roots : and when this is sup- 
posed to be the case, it should be 
detached from the parent tree, and 
planted with the moss still round it 
in a small pot in very poor soil ; as 
soon as it begins to grow, it should 
be shifted into another pot a little 
larger ; and this shifting should be 
repeated several times, into larger 
and larger pots, always using poor 
stony, or gravelly soil, and giving 
the plant very little water. Thus 
treated, the plant will soon become 
a little stunted tree, bearing all the 
marks of old age ; and looking like 
a poor, decrepit^ old man, bent 
double with age. It is obvious that 
other forest-trees might be dwarfed 
in the same manner ; so that a 
miniature forest might easily be 
formed, the Oaks assuming a gnarled 
and rugged character, and bearing 
acorns, and the Fines and Firs with 
rough furrowed bark, and covered 
with cones, and yet the whole not 
above two feet high. 

Another mode of dwarfing ligneous 
plants isemployed to throw them into 
flower or fruit. It is found that many 
stove-plants only bear fruit at the 
extremity of tbeir branches, and 
that our hothouses are not largo 
enough to permit them to attain the 
requisite size. Cuttings are there- 



fore made from the points of the 
shoots ; and when these grow, other 
cuttings are made from their shoots. 
In this way small compact plants 
are obtained, the wood of which 
may be more easily ripened than 
that of large plants, and which 
seldom fail to produce flowers and < 
fruit. The late Professor Van Mons 
practised this mode of dwarfing to 
obtain fruit from his seedling pears 
sooner than he could otherwise have 
done. 

Another mode of dwarfing trees 
and shrubs is by grafting them on 
other low-growing species of the 
same, or some nearly allied genus : 
thus, for example, the common 
Horse-chestnut, ^'scuIvls hippo- 
cdstanumj may be grafted on Pdvia 
hUmilis, which does not grow above 
three or four feet high : the Azarole, 
or any of the large American thorns, 
might be grafted on CrcUce'gus par- 
vijldray or C, vindisy which are 
about two feet high ; and the com- 
mon British, or any of the large- 
growing American Oaks, on the 
Bear-oak, QuSrcus BanUteri^ or 
ilicifdliaf which grows to the height 
of about three feet. 

Herbaceous plants, whether annual 
or perennial, may be dwarfed, by 
growing them first in very small 
pots, and shifting them into other 
pots, gradually increasing in size 
every time ; taking care that each 
pot shall be well drained, and that 
the soil used to fill up the pots shall 
be a rich sandy loam. Thus treated, 
and supplied with abundance, of 
water, which is not suffered to re- 
main round the roots, and kept' in 
an open situation, where they can 
have plenty of light and air, and 
not be exposed to cold winds, all 
herbaceous plants will become bushy 
and compact, and will produce 
flowers at the extremity of every 
shoot ; while, on the contrary, if 
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suffered to remain in small pots, 
they will become drawn up, with 
weak naked stems, and produce 
comparatively few flowers. 



'PARTHS.— Most amateur gar- 
^ deners confound the words 
earth and soil ; but they are quite 
distinct. There are only three pri- 
mitive earths, viz., lime, sand, and 
clay ; and these, by the admixture 
of other substaoces, and particularly 
of decayed animal or vegetable mat- 
ter, become soils. Thus lime, by 
absorbing carbon, changes to chalk, 
and becomes the basis of all calca- 
reous soils; and clay, mixed with 
a little sand and decayed animals 
and vegetables, becomes loam. When 
sand predominates in this composi- 
tion, or when pure sand is added to 
it, the soil is called sandy loam, 
and this is the very best of all soils 
for vegetation ; and when chalk or 
lime is added, instead of an extra 
proportion of sand, the soil is called 
calcareous loam, and is admirably 
suited for culinary vegetables, &:c, 
and some kinds of flowers. Gravel 
is a kind of coarse sand ; and sand- 
stone, sand in a solid state. Peat 
is not properly an earth, but decayed 
vegetable matter, which has been 
saturated with water while the 
process of decomposition was going 
on. 

Earth Pea. — Ldthyrus amphi- 
cdrpoa. — An annual Pea, which 
forms part of its flowers and pods 
under ground; and which, though 
not very beaiitifnl, is often culti- 
vated for its singularity. It is a 
hardy annual, and should be sown 
in March or ApriL 

Earwig. — Forfifcuia aurieularia. 
—A well-known insect, that, by a 
singular chance, has obtained a bad 
character for the mischief that it 
does not do ; while that which it 



really does passes comparatively 
without notice. Many persons de- 
stroy earwigs whenever they see 
them, from a fear of their creeping 
into the ear, and, by eating through 
the drum, occasioning dea&ess, — 
though this is what they cannot do; 
while but few persons, except flo- 
rists, are aware of the great mischief 
that they do in flower-gardens, 
and that they should be destroyed 
on that account, with as much care 
as slugs, snails, or woodlice. They 
are particularly fond of attacking 
flowers in the bud ; and they destroy, 
in this manner, great numbers of 
Dahlias and Carnations. They also 
attack bulbous-rooted plants, and 
all flowers that have succulent 
petals. Many expedients have been 
devised to catch these troublesome 
insects, and among others, troughs 
of water have been placed round 
particular plants. These are, how- 
ever, of no avail, as the earwigs are 
furnished with wings, though they 
are so delicate in their texture, and 
fold into such little space, as to be 
rarely seen. Earwig-traps are also 
formed of hollow pieces of cane, or 
rhubarb-stalks, and sometimes of 
wood, or even of tin. The earwigs 
feed during the night, and creep 
into these hollow tubes in the morn- 
ing, to avoid the heat of the sun ; 
and consequently may be shaken 
out and killed, at any time during 
the day. The earwig differs in its 
habits from other insects, in regard 
to its young ; as it sits on its eggs, 
and broods over the young ones, 
like a hen over her chickens : most 
other insects, on the contrary, die 
as soon as they have laid their eggs, 
which they leave to be hatched by 
the sun, and the young to take care 
of themselves. 

Ecorkmooa'rpub* — Bignomacem. 
— E. sMeTf Ruiz et Pavon (CaUtm" 
pelit te^^Oi D. Don). — ; A half-hardy 
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climber, of exceedingly yigorous 
growth, produciiig a great profusion 
of orange-scarlet flowers, and ripen- 
ing abundance of seed. It will grow 
in any common garden-soil ; and if 
cot down to the root in aatumn, 
and covered with dead leaves, straw, 
or anything to preserve it from the 
frost daring winter, it will shoot up 
again the following spring. It may 
be propi^ated by cuttings struck 
under a bell-glass ; but it ripens 
seeds so freely, that it is most easily 
raised from them. They should be 
sown in autumn as soon as they are 
ripe, on a slight hotbed ; and the 
plants, which should be kept in a 
fiame or greenhouse, should be 
shifted two or three times till they 
are ready for planting out in April 
or May. They should be watered 
and shaded for a day or two^ till 
they seem established ; but after 
that they will require no further 
care, except a little training, if they 
are wanted to cover any particular 
part of the wall, &c. 

EoHEVE^RiA. — CroMuLHiota, — 
Mexican or Galifomian plants, of 
the habit of growth of the House- 
leek, but generally with very orna- 
mental bright scarlet or rose-coloured 
flowers, which are remarkable for 
retaining their beauty for two weeks 
after they have been gathered. E. 
retu8€ky introduced by Mr. Hartweg 
from Mexico in 1846, is a very 
pretty, half-shrubby, dwarf species, 
which produces its beautiful panicles 
of crimson and orange - coloured 
flowers in the greenhouse firom No- 
vember to April. It is easily in- 
creased, by cuttings of the leaves. 
It should be grown in a mixture of 
light loam, with leaf-mould and 
plenty of sand. 

Echinoca'ctds. — Cctcthceoi, — 
Bound-shaped C&cti, which take 
their name from their resemblance 
in form and spines to a curled-up 



hedgehog. There is, however, a 
great degree of confusion about them, 
and some species that are called 
Echiuoc^cti by some botanists, are 
called Meloc&cti by others; and 
those with very long tube-shaped 
flowers have lately been called 
Cereus, because the flowers in their 
construction resemble those of the 
other plants belonging to the genus 
Ch-eua. Whatever botanic name 
may be given to them, all the 
round -shaped, ribbed, spiny, or 
porcupine G&cti, require the same 
treatment ; that is, to be grown in 
vegetable-mould, mixed with pound- 
ed bricks, or lime-rubbish, and 
allowed bottom-heat where practic- 
able. The pots should be drained 
with cinders ; and the plants should 
be frequently watered, but the 
water eiiould never be given over- 
head; as it will rot the centre, 
where there is an iAdentation, if 
suffered to lie there, and this can 
hardly be avoided, if water is 
poured all over the plants. They 
are propagated by seeds, which 
should be sown in silver sand, and 
placed in a warm shaded situation ; 
or by cutting off the top of the 
plant, and after letting it lie a day 
or two to dry, planting it in silver 
sand, and not watering it ; when it 
will soon throw out shoots, while 
the other part of the plant will form 
a new top. The young plants, when 
raised from seed, should not be 
watered when transplanted, for 
several days after transplantation. 
The flowers of all the porcupine 
C&cti are very ornamental ; and 
those which are considered to belong 
to Cdreus, sometimes have the tubes 
of the flowers a foot long. 

Echi'nops. — Uompdgitas. — The 
Globe Thistle. — Hardy annual, bien- 
nial, and perennial plants, generally 
with blue flowers ; that require only 
the common culture of their respec- 
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tire kinds, and which will grow in 
almost any soil and sitnation. 

EcBi'^EB.—Apocyn^cece, — Beau- 
tifal stove and greenhouse climbers, 
which grow freely in a mixture of 
sandy loam and peat ; and which 
shonld be trained up the pillars, 
and under the rafters. They are 
pf opagated by cuttings, which strike 
readily. Several new species have 
been lately introduced by Messrs. 
Veitch, of Exeter, one of the hand- 
somest of which is E. cUropurphreat 
a greenhouse climber from South 
Brazil, with very dark purple flowers. 
See DipladeVia.. 

E^CHiUM. — BoraginacecB.-YiyeT*8 
Bugloss. — Perennial, biennial, and 
annual plants, generally with rich 
dark blue flowers ; though some of 
the kinds that ar^ natives of the 
Gape of Good Hope and the Cana- 
ries, have red, white, or violet 
flowers. They all require a ♦light 
soil, and will grow well in either 
sandy or peaty loam ; and they are 
easily propagated by seeds or division 
of the root. 

Edgings are lines of plants, gene- 
rally evergreens, to separate walks 
from beds or borders. The plant in 
most universal use for this purpose 
in British Gardens is the dwarf 
Box ; a low evergreen shrub, which 
retains its leaves for two or three, 
and even four years, and bears clip- 
ping, so as to be kept not more 
than three or four inches high, two 
inches or three inches broad at the 
base, and one inch at top. For the 
mode of forming box-edgings, see 
Bu'xus. 

Edgings to beds and borders are 
also formed of other materials, such 
as lines of bricks, tiles, or slates, or 
of narrow strips of stone, or even of 
wood ; they may also be formed in 
various patterns of artificial stone, 
or of terra cotta, with good e£fect ; 
but in general edgings of this kind 



have a meagre appearance, espe- 
cially in small gardens, though they 
have this advantage, that tiiey do 
not harbour snaik, slugs, or other 
vermin. In architectural flower- 
gardens, neai* a house, where the 
garden must necessarily partake of 
the character of the architecture of 
the building, stone or brick edgings 
are essential, and they should be 
formed of strips of curb-stone, 
bedded on stone or brickwork, so 
as never to sink. These stone- 
edgings should never be more than 
two or three inches wide, and they 
should not rise above the sur&ce of 
the walk more than two inches ; 
otherwise, when they rise higher, 
unless the walk be of more than the 
usual breadth, they give it a sunken 
appearance, which is very unplea- 
sant to the eye. In forming edgings 
of brick, the bricks should generally 
be placed in the ground endwise ; 
and the best effect is produced by 
using bricks that have been moulded 
with round ends on purpose. Edg- 
ings of tiles, to be kept securely in 
their places, should be set in con- 
cealed brickwork; othernrise they 
are apt to get out of place, and to 
have a ragged and temporary ap- 
pearance. The same may be said 
of edgings of slate ; and, in general, 
brick and slate edgings are much 
improved by a line of dwarf ever- 
greens, planted close to them on the 
bed, or border side. Edgings of 
boards should be of oak, for the 
sake of durability ; still they are 
objectionable as being expensive, 
and liable to warp ; besides, wood 
in contact with soil gives the idea 
of decay. Edgings of terra cotta, 
or of teiTo metallic, which is the 
most lasting, or of artificial stone, 
are preferable to those above men- 
tioned, as they not only appear more 
substantial, but are so in reality ; 
and they can be moulded in any 
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pattern to suit the arcliitectiire of 
the place. Whatever sabstance is 
employed it shoald be placed on a 
solid foundation, and with this view 
a narrow trench may be cut out 
and filled with concrete, so as to 
allow the edging when placed to be 
at the proper height. If bedded in 
cement above the concrete so much 
the better. 

Much of the beauty of all gardens, 
whether useful or ornamental, de- 
pends on the neatness and high 
keeping of the edgings ; for what- 
ever may be the state of the boundary 
fence, of the gi'avel, or pavement of 
the walks, and of the soil or plants 
of the borders, if the edgings have 
an uneven, ragged appearance, or 
if the plants be either too large or 
too small, the garden will be at 
once felt to be in bad keeping. 

Hitherto nothing has been said 
of edgings of turf, because these 
are chiefly applicable to pleasure- 
grounds. To form them, the ground 
is first dug, and then levelled, so as 
to be about the intended height of 
the gravel, or half an inch below it. 
It is then firmly beaten, so that it 
may not sink afterwards; and the 
turf, which should be procured from 
a smooth, even pasture, is laid down, 
and rolled or beaten with a broad 
flat mallet, fixed in a long handle, 
called a turf-beater, so as to be 
rendered perfectly firm and even. 
The breadth of turf -edgings should 
seldom be less than one foot, because 
less than this width cannot be con- 
veniently mown. After the turf 
has been laid down, a garden-line 
should be stretched adong its margin, 
and the edyes should be cut smooth 
with a spade or an edging iron. The 
walk may now be filled in with 
gravel to within an inch of the upper 
surface of the turf, and the soil of 
the border may also be raised to the 
same height. In the management 



of the turf afterwards, the greatest 
care must be taken not to cut the 
edgings of the turf so as to show a 
line of earth, which always produces 
a raw and harsh appearance. It 
will be occasionally necessary to 
pare the edgings so as to maintain 
the original breadth of the walks, 
but generally speaking only the 
grass should be clipped close on the 
side next the walk, and so as to 
show a distinct line between the 
grass and gravel. 

Edwa'rdsia. — LeguminoscB, — 
Half-hardy low trees and shrubs, 
with pinnate leaves, and very curi- 
ously-shaped flowers (which are of a 
dark golden yellow) and seed-pods. 
The plants will grow well in the 
open air, against a wall, if protected 
during winter by a thatched cop- 
ing. The soil should be sandy loam, 
and kept moderately dry, as too, 
much moisture at the roots is apt to 
make the leaflets turn yellow and 
drop ofif. The species are all natives 
of New Zealand ; and, on their first 
introduction, they were supposed to 
belong to the genus Sophdra, They 
are propagated by cuttings, in sand, 
under a bell-glass. The handsomest 
species is Edwdrdsia Macnabidna. 

Egg PLA.NT. — Soldnum Melon- 
gena, L. — ^A tender annual, nearly 
allied to the Tomato, the fruit of 
which, when white, greatly resem- 
bles an egg. There are some varie- 
ties with violet-colom-ed, and some 
with dark purple fruit. All the 
kinds are eatable, if dressed like 
the Tomato. The seed should be 
sown in light rich earth, on a hot- 
bed, in February or March, and 
the young plants pricked out into 
pots, and shifted several times, till 
they are ready to flower. They 
may then be removed to the hot- 
house or greenhouse ; but they will 
not ripen their fruit without a good 
deal of heat. 
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ELiEA.'aNns. — EliBagndcecB. — 
The Oleaster, or WUd Olive. Curi- 
ous-looking low trees, or shrubs, 
with bluish-green leaves, covered 
with a white silky down, that gives 
them a silvery look in the sunbeams. 
The flowers are small and tube- 
shaped ; they are of a pale yellow, 
and rather fragrant. The fruit 
resembles the Olive in shape, and 
is of a dark reddish brown. Thei^ 
are only two hardy species, one of 
which is a native of the Levant, 
and the other of America ; they 
both require a light rich soil, and a 
somewhat sheltered situation ; and 
they are both propagated by seeds 
or cuttings. The Nepal species re- 
quire a greenhouse. 

Elder. — See Sambu'cus. 

Elephant's Foot.— See Testv- 

WNA^RLA. 

El ichrt'suh. — See Hbliohbi ^- 

SUM. 

Elsbo'ltzia. — Labtatas, — A 
plant of no beau ty,the flowers of which 
somewhat resemble those of the com- 
mon Mint, but are smaller and less 
conspicuous. The plant is only no- 
ticed here from the resemblance of 
its name to that of the Eschschdlt- 
zia, which induced Dr. Idndley to 
propose to change the name of the 
latter genus to Chrysdis ; in the 
same way as it was proposed to 
change the name of the Dahlia on 
account of its similarity to Diklea. 
As, however, the GFerman names 
are found to be quite as distinct as 
Dahl and Dale, the Eschschdltzia 
retains its appellation. 

Embo^thrium. — Protacem* — A 
very handsome evergreen shrub with 
racemes of bright scarlet tubular 
flowers. A native of the Straits of 
Magellan, whence it was introduced 
in 1853. 

E'mpetrum . — EmpStrecB. — The 
Orowberry; spreading or trailing 
heath-like plants, adapted for rock- 



work. They should be grown in 
peat-soil. E. 'nigrum is exceedingly 
prolific ; berries black and shining. 
Although called the crowberry, it is 
said that neither crows nor ravens 
eat them ; but rooks are certainly 
very fond of them. 
Ekohanteb's Nightshade.— See 

OlROis'A. 

Endooens. — Monocotyledonous 
plants. The trees lielonging to this 
division, such as the Palms, Tree 
Ferns, &c, increase very little in 
thickness as they advance in age ; 
but their wood becomes gradually 
more solid, by the woody fibres 
formed every year in the interior of 
their stems. Trees of this kind 
have no medullary rays, and their 
trunks, when cut down, show none 
of those marks of the suceessive 
layers of wood which are so conspl* 
cuous in exogenous trees. 

Enkla'nth u s. Ericdceas. • 

Gk'eenhouse shrubs, with very hand- 
some arbutus-like pink and white 
flowers, which are produced from 
September to February. The plants 
are very difficult to manage. They 
should be grown in very sandy loam| 
mixed with a little peat ; and they 
should be allowed plenty of air and 
light, with only enough of heat to 
exclude the frost. The pots should 
be well drained with crocks, and 
care should be taken neither to 
over-water the (j>lants, nor to let 
them become very dry. They are 
propagated by cuttings of the ripe 
wood, which are struck in sand, 
under a bell-glass, but without 
bottom-heat ; and which, when 
transplanted, should have balls of 
earth attached. For this reason, 
only two or three cuttings should 
be put into each pot, and these 
should be as far asunder as possible. 

E'PACRis. — Epacridece. — The 
S'paeris is a New Holland shrub, 
which the first settlers mistook for 
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a kind of Heath, and which is still 
called the Heath in Australia, where 
the tme Heath (Ertca) is unknown, 
The E'pacris should be grown in a 
soil composed of turf-bog, chopped 
small, but not crumbled, and mixed 
with sand ; and the plants do best 
in double pots, with moss, kept 
moist, stuffed between ; as, if the 
hot sun comes on the outside of the 
pot, the tender root-s, which soon 
become matted round the ball of 
earth in the pot, will be withered, 
and the plants will receive a severe 
check, if they are not killed. The 
pots should be well drained/ by 
filling them about a third full of 
broken pots, or pieces of brickbat, 
the largest of which should not ex- 
ceed two inches in diameter, and 
small lumps of freestone ; and this 
will provide a reservoir of moisture 
for ike nourishment of the roots. 
The plants should be potted high, 
like Heaths, as the collar is inevi- 
tably rotted, if buried, by the mois- 
ture which is essential for the roots. 
They require plenty of air and light, 
but not much heat; suf&cient to ex- 
clude the firost in winter is quite 
enough for them. Cuttings of the 
young wood may be struck in pure 
sand, under a bell-glass, and with 
the aid of bottom -heat. They may 
also be propagated by layers, and 
often more readily *than by cuttings. 
See Eri^oa, and Outtihos. 

E'PHBDEA. — Genetaceof, — The 
shrubby Horse-tail, or Sea Grape. 
Very curious small evergreen shrubs, 
with jointed branches, and appa- 
rently without leaves. They grow 
best in sea-sand ; and, when pegged 
down and kept clipped closely, they 
may be made to present the extra- 
ordinary appearance of green turf 
stretching to the very brink of the 
sea> and even covered by it at full 
tide. They are used for this pur- 
pose, Du Hamel tells us, in Africa, 



to cover those dry burning sands, 
and to give the appearance of an 
English lawn where not a single 
blade of grass will grow. The ber- 
ries are wholesome, and, when ripci 
taste like mulberries. 

Epidb'ndrum. — Orchidheece. — 
Parasitic plants, which should be 
grown in a damp stove or orchide- 
ous house, on pieces of wood hung 
up from the rafters for that pur- 
pose. The roots must be wrapped 
in damp moss, and tied on the wood, 
to which they will soon penetrate. 
These plants may also be grown in 
baskets, or cocoa-nuts filled with 
crodiLS and chopped sphagnum, and 
hung up in the same manner. They 
require a season of rest, which should 
be given when they are naturally 
inclined not to make growth, gene- 
rally from November till February ; 
and during that period the tempe- 
rature may be 55° at night, and 60*^ 
by day. — Some of the finest species 
are JE. macrochilum var. rSseum, 
S. verrucb^mf and K Stam." 
fordianum^ the latter is especially 
desirable on account of the fra- 
grance of its blossoms. 

Epia^'A. Bricdceae, The 

Ground Laurel. — ^A little creeping 
plant, with white flowers, suitable 
for rock-work. It should be grown 
in sandy peat, and never suffered to 
become too dry. There is a pink- 
flowered variety, which was raised 
by the late l&r, Milne, of Stoke 
Newington. 

Eptlo^biuh. — OnagrhceoB, — The 
French Willow-Herb. — A taU showy 
perennial, with stoloniferous roots, 
only suited to a shrubbery. It re- 
quires no care in its culture ; the 
only difficulty being to prevent its 
overpowering everything else, when 
it is once planted in any situation not 
exceedingly dry. There are several 
wild species of Epildbium common in 
Britain, one of which, E. hirsiUuni, 
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18 called by the odd name of 
Codlings-and-Cream. E, alp^num 
is a pretty little plant for rock- 
work. E. angtkstifdlmm ritbrum 
and E. spieatum are pretty, and 
may be employed for cottage gar- 
dens, and indeed in others of a higher 
class with good effect. 

Eptpht^lluh. — CaciAccoj.— One 
of the genera formed out of the 
Linnsean genns Cdctus, by Mr. Ha- 
worth, and comprising those O&cti 
that produce their flowers on their 
leaves. The genus Epipkyllum is, 
however, now given up, and the 
plants in it are called Odreus by 
botanists. E. truncdtumf and E. 
specibsumf two of the best known 
species of this division of G&cti, are, 
however, still generally called by 
their original names of Cdctvs trttn- 
cdta, and Cdctus apeciosa. Both 
species are abundant flowerers, and 
require only greenhouse heat. CdC' 
tu8 truncdta will grow grafted on 
almost any other species, and it will 
bear other species grafted on it. For 
culture, see Ob^rbus. 

Era'nthemuh. — A can^idcece. — 
Stove shrubs with very ornamental 
flowers, which in some of the species 
are of a bright blue, in others purple, 
as in E, montdnum, and in others 
white, as in E, albijldrum. 

Era'nthbs. — Eanunculdeea!. — 
The modern botanic name of the 
Winter Aconite. The Linnsean name 
of this plant was HellSboms hye- 
rnddU. This plant has a creeping 
underground fleshy stem, which 
sends up shoots from every bud ; 
and when it is wished to propagate 
it by division, the young plants or 
suckers must be taken up with a 
portion of this tuberous underground 
stem attached, or they will not 
grow ; and when they are planted, 
it should be in rather a dry, open 
situation, and they should not be 
too much watered, or the wounded 



tuberous part will decay. The 
plant may also be propagated by 
seeds, which it ripens abundantly, 
but which do not flower till the 
second year. When the plant is to 
be divided, it should be done in 
June, or as soon as the leaves have 
withered, as otherwise the plant 
will wither from the decay of the 
tuberous part. When once estab- 
lished, the Winter Aconite spreads 
rapidly, and generally appears to 
change its position every year, as 
the flowers come up singly, and 
often far apart from each ot^er, 
springing from buds in the under- 
ground stem, which in some situa- 
tions grows to a great length, and 
produces few buds, when of course 
the flowers come up &r apart; 
while in warm, open, and dry 
places, the tnberoas stem being 
short and full of buds, the flowers 
appear in a cluster. 

Eremu^rus. — AipholhdecB. — A 
very handsome perennial plant, 
which produces its long racemes of 
sulphur-coloured flowers, with large 
bright orange anthers, in the open 
air in June. It is a native of 
Siberia. 

Eri\3a.— -^Tc^ccflP.— The differ- 
ent species of Heaths are among the 
most beautiful of our greenhouse 
plants, and are much more easily 
grown than is generally supposed. 
The principal cause of so many 
failures is, flrst, that Heaths are 
generally potted much too low, and 
thus the collar of the plant is fre- 
quently rotted ; secondly, that suf- 
ficient attention is not paid to 
watering, as sometimes they are 
allowed to be sodden with moisture, 
from the pots being improperly 
drained, and at others kept much 
too dry, by irregular or imperfect 
watering; and, thirdly, that they 
are often grown on a stone shelf in 
a greenhouse, or in a balcony during 
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the summer, when a powerful sun 
striking on the pot is sure to scorch 
their delicate fibrous roots, or, in 
the winter, shut up among other 
plants, and scarcely allowed any air 
at all ; in either of which cases they 
are sure to perish. These being the 
principal reasons why Heaths do not 
generally succeed, it is now neces- 
sary to describe what is considered 
the best method of cultivating them. 
The soil most suitable to Heaths is 
a mixture of three parts of well- 
sifted peat to one of white or silver- 
sand, thoroughly mixed ; and if the 
plants are very large a small portion 
of loam may sometimes be added, 
though this is not often required. 
In potting Heaths, great attention 
must be paid to the drainage ; and, 
in order to render it as perfect as 
possible, two or three moderate- 
sized potsherds should be put over 
the hole in the bottom of the pot ; 
after which it should be filled about 
a quarter full with very small pieces 
of broken tiles ; and over this there 
should be a thin layer of unsifted 
peat. Above the unsifted peat 
should be a layer of prepared peat 
and sand, and on this the roots of 
the Heath should be placed, and 
more of the mixture of peat and 
sand shaken in among them ; the 
plants being so placed, that the 
collar may be above the level of the 
mould in the pot, when sufficiently 
full. The compost should be pressed 
tightly into the pot ; but a little 
space should be left between it and 
the brim, to hold water; and as 
soon as the potting is finished, the 
plant should be set aside in the 
shade, or in a cold frame. 

Heaths, to be well-grown, should 
always be kept in a frame, or a 
house, by themselves ; as they are 
of too delicate a nature to bear the 
respiration from other plants, and 
they also require a very different 



treatment. During summer, when 
in a frame, they should be allowed 
all the air that can possibly be 
given to them, and they should be 
frequently watered overhead, as the 
gardeners call it, when the sun is 
not upon them ; as the winter comes 
on, less air should be given, and 
they should then never be watered 
over their tops ; but still in fine 
weather a little air may be allowed 
to them, even during a slight frost. 
It may indeed be taken as a pro- 
verb, that Heaths like to feel the 
wind between every leaf. When 
grown in greenhouses, Heaths need 
not be watered overhead ; but great 
care must be taken that the roots 
never get dried up, for if they do 
they seldom recover ; indeed, these 
plants ought never to be put in 
greenhouses or rooms, except during 
the season of flowering. When they 
are kept in rooms or on balconies, 
their puts should each be plunged 
in another pot somewhat larger, 
and the space between the two filled 
with moss lightly put in, which 
should be kept moist^ but not too 
wet. In very frosty weather, the 
only protection necessary for Heaths 
kept in pits, is a double mat thrown 
over the glass of the frame, and 
suffered to remain there till the 
frost is gone away ; for should the 
frost affect the plants, and they 
should be afterwards exposed to the 
sun and air, they become what is 
called scorched, and they will either 
die, or lose the greater part of their 
leaves. 

Heaths are raised from seeds, 
cuttings, or layers, but most fre- 
quently from cuttings, full details 
for making which have been already 
given. — (See Cuttings.) Heath seed 
should be sown, if foreign, as soon 
as it arrives ; and if native, as soon 
as it is ripe. For sowing the seed, 
shallow pots or pans should be pre- 
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pared in the same manner as was 
described for potting, but with rather 
more sand; and the seed should be 
mixed with a little sand, and scatter- 
ed oyer €he surface of the mould ; 
after which it may be watered, and 
set on a greenhouse shelf, where it 
may remain till the young plants 
are about an inch high, when they 
should be carefully taken up, and 
set round the edges of pots, about 
three in a thumb- pot, and then 
replaced on the shelf till they have 
grown sufficiently large to be potted 
off singly into small pots, when they 
should be allowed to remain a few 
days in the house till they are well 
rooted; after which they may be 
placed in the frame with the large 
plants. Heaths in pots should never 
have saucers to stand in, and they 
should be watered twice a day in 
summer, and once in winter. 

Eri^ Nus. — ScrophuldrincB. — Only 
two species are known, one of which 
is a beautiful little plant with purple 
flowei's, which grows naturally on 
old walls, and is admirably adapted 
for rock-work, as it continues flower- 
ing profusely all the summer. It is 
increased by seeds, or by dividing the 
roots ; and it requires scarcely any 
soil to grow in, but the most suitable 
is peat, mixed with pounded bricks 
or lime-rubbish. 

E riobo'trta. — ItoshcecB. — E.ja- 
p^ntca, formerly ctiMtdMispilus ja- 
pdnica, the Loquat-tree of the East 
Indies, is a very handsome tree for 
planting in a conservatory for its 
noble leaves. It bears clusters of 
white flowers and yellow fruit. In 
warm situations it will stand in the 
open air, but it requires protection 
from severe frosts. It should be 
grown in a rich loamy soil, and is 
generally propagated by griming on 
the common Hawthorn. 

Erio'phorum. — Cyperdceas. — 
Ootton Grass. — The very curious 



plants contained in this genus are 
natives of Great Britain. The com- 
monest species, E, angystifbliunty is 
by far the handsomest, and the tufts 
of long snow-white silky hairs, which 
envelope the seed, are so extremely 
ornamental, that the plant might be 
introduced advantageously in any 
marshy situation, or on the edge of 
a pond, &c., as all the species will 
only grow in moist places. 

Erioste'mon. — JRutdceoe. — E, 
bvacifdUum is a very handsome New 
Holland shrub, which requires a 
greenhouse in this country, and pro- 
duces its large showy flowers early 
in spring. The leaves resemble those 
of the Box tree, and the flowers are 
white, tinged with pink. E. nerii- 
fdlium is a very handsome species 
of this genus. A plant of it, ex- 
hibited at one of the meetings of 
the Horticultural Society of London, 
"formed a dense pyramid nearly 
five feet high, profusely clothed with 
white starry blossoms to the very 
pot." 

Ero'dium. — Geranidkceas. — The 
Wild Geranium. — The genus Erd- 
dium differs from Geranium and 
Pelargdnium in the shape of its seed- 
vessel. In all the three the seed- 
pod resembles the head and beak of 
a bird ; in Gerd>nium it resembles a 
crane's bill, in Pelargdnium it is a 
stork's bill, and in Erddium a he- 
ron's bill. Besides these, the late 
Mr. Sweet divided the OeraniacecB 
into a great many genera, the names 
of which it is useless to state here, 
as they are now seldom used. The 
Erddiums are dwarf annuals, and 
perennials, with pretty flowers, only 
suitable for rock -work. The tender 
kinds are grown in a mixture of 
sandy loam and peat, and the hardy 
ones in any common garden-soil; 
and they are increased by seeds, 
division of the roots, and cuttings. 
— See Gera'nium. 
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Eby'simum. — CrMct/cTflB. — Hedge 
Mustard. — Most of the kinds are 
weedj plants, generally biennials, 
seldom grown in British gardens. 
One species, E. PerowsJddnum, an 
annual, with deep orange flowers, 
introduced in 1838, has become 
popular from its beauty. E, ibiri- 
cum, Dec. {Cheirdnthu8 aatnenidcus. 
Botanical Magazine), a perennial in- 
troduced in 1803, somewhat re- 
sembles E. Ferowskihnum in ap- 
pearance, except that its flowers are 
yellow instead of orange. E. Mars- 
challidnum is a biennial or some- 
times a perennial, eight to twelve 
inches high, with bright orange- 
yellow flowers ; it rarely seeds, but 
may be readily propagat-ed by cut- 
tings in August or September. These 
plants grow best in sandy peat mixed 
with a little loam; but they will 
grow almost anywhere, and they 
are quite hardy. 

ERTTHRiSB'A. — OmtiandcecB. — 
The Lesser Centaury. — Little pink- 
flowered plants, mostly annaals, 
suitable for rock-work. The seeds 
should be sown in autumn in the 
open border, and the plants removed 
in patches, with earth attached, to 
the rock-work in spring. 

Erythri^na. — Legummbsce. — 
The Coral Tree. — Stove and green- 
house shrubs, with splendid ooral- 
oloured flowers. E, laurifdlia and 
E. Crista gdlli will grow in the open 
air, and they will flower magnifi- 
cently in a warm sunny border, if 
sheltered by a south wall, and so 
will likewise the new varieties E. 
conspicua and E. profusa; the 
former of these is of dwarf habit, 
with magnificent flower-spikes from 
1 to 14 feet in length, with rich 
crimson blossoms upwards of 2 
inches in length. E. profusa has 
spikes 2 to 3 feet long, each set 
with upwards of 120 dark crimson 
blossoms. All these, together with 



E, CdffrOf may be cultivated to form 
gorgeous plants in pots for the con- 
servatory, greenhouse, and mansion 
entrances. Gum lac, according to 
Dr. Royle, is the produce of E. 
monospirma. The soil should be a 
sandy loam, or loam and peat ; and 
they are propagated by cuttings of 
the young wood strack in sand under 
a glass, but without bottom -heat. 

Ebythro^nium. — TuUpdceoB, — 
See Dog's-tooth Violbt. 

EsoALLO^iA. — EscaMonidtcecB. — 
Beautiful shrubs, natives of South 
America, which are nearly hardy in 
the climate of London. They grow 
best in peaty soil, or in very sandy 
loam. E, rubra is generally trained 
against a wall, but E. montevidSn- 
sis, which produccB large clusters of 
white flowers, is grown as a bush, 
as is also E. macrhrUha, which pro- 
duces very fine umbels of rose-car- 
mine flowers. E. pterocl^don and 
wganSnsis are to be recommended 
as being more hardy than the pre- 
ceding. Both kinds require pro- 
tection from severe frosts. 

EsoHSOHO'LTZiA. — PapaveracecB, 
— E. ccUifdmica, and its variety, 
crdceOf or Cbryseis crdcea, E. tenui- 
fdlidf annual, or sometimes biennial 
plants, with showy flowers, natives 
of California, on which account, and 
from the flowers resembling in shape 
those of the Poppy, the first species 
introduced was called the Califor- 
nian Poppy. The seeds should be 
sown in the open border as soon as 
they are ripe, as, if the sowing be 
delayed till spnng, the plants fre- 
quently do not flower till the second 
year. Sometimes they will live and 
flower two, or even three, years in 
succession, though this is very rarely 
the case. 

Etiolated. — Thisterm is applied 
to plants which have been blanched, 
and drawn up with weak and slender 
stems, by being kept too far from the 
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light, and not allowed a sufficient 
quantity of fresh air. 

EucALT'PTUS. — MyrtcLceod, — 
Australian trees of enormous size, 
some species of which are grown in 
England as greenhouse shrubs. They 
should be grown in loam and peat, 
and are propagated by cuttings, 
which are very difficult to strike. 

Euchabi'dium. — OnagracecB, — 
E. eondnnunif flowers deep red, and 
£. grandifiorumy flowers purplish- 
rose, are hardy free-flowering an- 
nuals, natives of California, nearly 
allied to the Glarkias. They should 
be grown in loam and peat. 

Euge'nia. — Mi/rtdcece. — The 
Bose Apple. — Handsome shrubs, 
grown as fruit trees in the East 
Indies, which produce their splendid 
flowers freely in British stoves. They 
should be grown in a mixture of two- 
thirds sandy -loam and one -third 
peat, and are propagated by cuttings 
of the ripe wood, which strike freely. 
E, Vgni is the hardiest of the genus, 
and which will grow against a south 
wall ; it forms a handsome pot 
plant, ornamental when in fruit, 
which is of an agreeable sweet aro- 
matic flavour. 

Euo'ntmus. — Celastnnem, — The 
Spindle Tree. — The common British 
species is well known for its curious 
and very ornamental fruit ; but the 
American kind, E, latifdliutf is 
much handsomer, both in fruit and 
foliage. It is a very valuable shrub 
for a small garden ; as it will continue 
to thrive, and to produce abundance 
of flowers and fruit every year, for 
many years in succession, without 
increasing much in size, or requiring 
to be cut in. It is also ornamental 
in early spring, from the peculiar 
form of its buds and the richness of 
its dark red bracteas. All the kinds 
will grow in any common garden-soil, 
and they are increased by seeds or 
cuttings. 



Eupho'bbia. — Euphorhiace€B, — 
Some of the kinds are British weeds, 
such as the Spurge Caper ; but other 
kinds are thorny shrubs, requirbg 
the heat of a stove in Britain, and 
producing flowers of a most brilliiuit 
scarlet. The most beautiful kind is 
E. fhlgens Karwinski, E. Jacqui- 
nicejUdra Hort., which was introduced 
in 1836, by Mr. Ranch. The best 
plants are raised from seed; but cut- 
tings may be struck by plunging them 
into the l^ark bed, and not covering 
them with a glass. The flowering 
plants should be grown in loam mixed 
with lime rubbish, or pounded brick. 
EuFOMATiA. — ATwniLcecB. — A 
very remarkable Australian low 
shrub with yellow flowers. This 
plant is a very interesting one to a 
botanist, on account of the curious 
construction of its flowers, which 
were produced in this country in the 
Botanic gardens, Eegent's Park, in 
March, 1856. 

EuT a'xia . — Leguminhsce, — Aus- 
tralian shrubs, with yellow and 
orange pea-flowers, which in England 
require a greenhouse. They should 
be grown in light peaty soil, and 
receive the general treatment of 
Australian shrubs. There are only 
two species. 

Eu^TOOA. — Boraginece. — Hardy 
annuals and perennials, which re- 
quire the usual treatment of similar 
plants. (See Annuals and Perbh- 
KiALs.) They will grow in any 
common garden-soil, and the an- 
nuals should be sown in March or 
April, as, though they are natives 
of California, they are not injured 
by heat. 
EvBNiNa Primrose.— See CEno- 

TBE^BA. 

Evergreens. — No garden should 
be without its due proportion of 
evergreens ; and these plants are 
still more essential in small gardens 
than in large ones. Their advan- 
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tages are, that they afford a screen 
to secure privacy in winter as well 
as summer ; that they preserve an 
appearance of yerdure at all sea- 
sons; and that they do not dis-* 
fignre the walks by falling leaves, 
which, where there is no regular 
gardener, render it very difficult to 
keep a place neat. They are also 
very useful in affording a rich back- 
ground to those ornamental trees and 
shrubs which produce their flowers 
before their leaves; such as the 
double-blossomed Peach, the'Almond, 
the snowy M^spiluB, and Magnolia 
conspicua. It is the want of ever- 
greens that gives the gardens in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, and 
most of the other continental cities, 
such an air of meagemess and 
poverty. But it cannot there be 
remedied, as few evergreens will 
resist the cold of their winters. 
This may appear strange to those 
who have experienced the heat of 
the continental summers ; but the 
fact is, that tbeir winters are as 
much colder than ours as their sum- 
mers are warmer, and thus the 
average heat of the year is nearly the 
same. Alternate seasons of great 
heat and cold are favourable to deci- 
duous plants, as the beat ripens their 
wood, and the cold gives them a 
season of complete repose when they 
have lost their leaves ; but a moist 
temperate climate like that of Bri- 
tain, is more suitable to evergreens, 
which continue in a growing state 
nearly all the year. 

In street gardens, bemdes the 
evergreen trees and shrubs, it is 
advisable to select a few evergreen 
herbaceous plants, such as Pinks 
and Carnations, Wallflowers, &c., 
to give an agreeable effect to the 
beds during winter, when they are 
tlevoid of flowers. 

EvERGREKN Thobn. — Thfi Pyia- 
cantha. — See CRAT4&'aus. 



Eyeblasting. — See Qnapha^- 
LiuM and Hbliohrt^sum. 
Eyeblasting Pea. — See L a'tht- 

BUS. 

E'xoGEHS. — Dicotyledonous 
plants. The exogenous plants have 
receiyed their name because the new 
wood of their trees and shrubs is 
deposited on the outside of the old 
wood, one layer being deposited 
every year. Thus the age of a tree 
may be counted by the number of 
its layers, shown by its wood when 
the trunk is cut down. The soil in 
which the tree was grown, and 
even the weather in the different 
years, may be guessed in the same 
manner ; as the layers of trees grown 
in rich valleys are much thicker than 
those of trees grown in poor soils on 
mountains ; and the layers deposited 
in damp cold summers are thicker 
than those of dry warm, seasons* 
When trees have grown in a wood, 
with one side of the trunk fully 
exposed to the sun, and the other 
shaded by the other trees,, a differ- 
ence is very perceptible in the layers. 
These are always thickest on the side 
which has the greatest amount of 
healthy foliage. Exogenous trees 
have medullary rays in their wood, 
and leaves with reticulated veins. 
All the forest-trees of Britain, and 
other temperate cUmates, belong to 
this class. 



-"- briehta is a very beautiful plant, 
a native of Chili, whence it was 
introduced in 1839 ; and, as Dr. 
Lindley observes in the Botanical 
Register^ ** it forms a small bright 
green shrub, with the habit of a 
Tamarisk, or rather of a Thdja, and 
when in flower is 1oade:l with snow- 
white blossoms resembling those of 
some Heath." It is very nearly 
hardy, and will live and flower 

— 
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abundantly in the open air, on a 
south wall, near London. 

Fan Palm. — See Dwarf Fan 
Palm. 

Farfu^gium Gra'ndb, — Aste- 
rhcea, — Introduced from China by 
Mr. Fortune. A remarkable foliaged 
plant. The radical leaves are large 
cordiform, of a brilliant green, with 
large bright spots and blotches of 
bright yellow. Hardy, but may be 
employed for the greenhouse with 
good effect. 

Feather Grass. — Sttpa pennUkta. 
— A beautiful kind of grass, well 
worth growing to form tufts in flower 
borders, from its feathery lightness 
and gracefol habit of growth. It 
should be grown in light rich soil ; 
and it is propagated by seeds, or by 
dividing the roots. 

Fe^dia. — VcUeridnece. — Horns. 
— F. comucdpicBf formerly con- 
sidered to belong to the genus Vale' 
ridna, has red flowers and curious 
seed-pods, shaped like the figures 
we see of the Cornucopia, or Horn of 
Plenty. It is an annual, and the 
seeds only require sowing in the open 
border. 

Fences for flower gardens and 
shrubberies, are either such as are 
intended to be invisible, or, more 
properly, not acknowledged, — such 
as barriers of wire, or Ught iron 
rods, and sunk fences ; or such as 
are intended to be acknowledged, 
and to form part of the landscape, 
— such as architectural parapets 
and hedges. Wire fences are com- 
monly formed of light iron posts or 
stakes, through holes in which are 
stretched stout wires or slender 
iron rods. In forming wire fences 
of stakes and iron wires, there is no 
difficulty when the line of direction 
is perfectly straight, or consists of a 
number of straight lines' joined to- 
gether ; but when the direction is 
curvilinear, some attention is requi- 



site to fix the posts in such a man- 
ner as to permit the wires which 
pass through holes in them to be 
drawn quite tight. Iron or wire hur- 
dles, are too well known to require 
description. When either hurdles 
or fences, composed of posts and 
rods of wire, are intended to keep 
out hares and rabbits, the lower 
parts of them, to the height of about 
two feet, require finer wires to be 
fixed to them, in an upright direc- 
tion, at about three inches apart. 

Architectural fences are used in 
small gardens, close to the house ; 
and they should generally be low 
walls, of open work, in the style of 
the architecture of the building; 
and these walls may have piers at 
regular distances, terminating in 
vases, or other architectural orna- 
ments, provided these are in har- 
mony with the house. These walls, 
and indeed all other architectural 
fences, should be varied with shrub- 
by plants planted against them, so 
as to harmonise them with the plants 
in the beds and borders within. 

Hedges may either be of ever- 
greens, neatly cut, so as to form 
living walls with standard plants 
at regular distances to imitate ar- 
chitectural piers ; or they may be 
formed of a mixture of different 
kinds of flowering shrubs with ever- 
green standard low trees at regular 
distances. No plant makes a finer 
flower-garden hedge than the box, 
the standards in which may be 
formed of Cypresses, Junipers, or 
Arbor Vit». On a larger scale the 
Holly makes an excellent hedge, 
and the standards may be of tiie 
variegated kinds of holly. For a 
mixed hedge of evergreens and de- 
ciduous flowering shrubs, the Lau- 
rustinus, the Sweet-Briar, the Pyra-r 
c^ntha, and the Cyddnia jap6nica, 
with similar shrubs, i&)aj be used, 
with the lower kinds of American 
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Tbanu (Craia'ffia}, or the Chinese 
Crab (P^rvi apectStUit), as ataiid- 
ttnls. A lerj excellent flDwer-gard«i] 
hedga nmj be formed by tnuiiiiig 
the Ivy, or any climbing plant, oyer 
a Blight Tire fence or tiellia (Jig. ]d) ; 



sod It! anifonni^ may be broken, 
if it is Ter; long, bf gUadsrds, at 
legolar diatsoocB, either of Ivy 
tiained on iron poat^ with nmbrella 
topH, or of any kind ot low deeido- 
OHH or CTergreen trees. The Tarie- 
gated speeiea of Ivy, the AmpeMpsia, 
and a nninbec of other ctimbijig 
shmba, ligneoiu or herbaceooe, also 
niake beautiful hedges for shelter or 
separation in dower-gaidena. The 
Arbor TitB and common IauccI 
allematjng with the Tariegated 
Tariety, the narraw- leaved variety, 
and the Fortngol Laurel, also make 
eiEcellent flower-gardeu feni:es ; as 
> the erergreen and Tari^t«d 
kinda of Priret, the variegated 
Eoll;, and the A&ODba. In Bhorl, 
there ia acaccelj any ornamental 
ahrub that vill not form a very 
anitable f^nce for a flower-garden, 
when carefully trained ; and wire 



the tall growing Salvias, Petunias, 
I Sweet-Peas, and Felargoniume. A 
very pretty fence of this iind may 
be formed bj trainiDg the com- 
mon Mignonette over a wire trellis ; 
as it is well known that the Migno- 
nette, if sown in antumn and kept 
daring the winter in a ^reenhonse, 
may be trained tlie fallowing sc 
to the height of three or fonr 
HoneysocUea also make delightful 

Fennel Floweb. — See Ifia^ua. 

Fkrks ate very ornamental in 
shrabberUs, &om their large and 
handsome leaves, and the cnrious 
manner in which these nnioU when 
the plants first appear in spring. 
The most carious are the heart- 
shaped Mexican Ferns, (See Allosit- 
Bua and Mobth (Eri.). Some of 
the other exotic terns are very hand- 
some, and bothcn^es have, in many 
cases, been set entirely apart for 
them. One of the moat interesting 
of tiiese is at the seat of W, Borrer, 



Geld, ! 



the 



interior of i 

caves of freestone, in the ere 
between which the Fenu g 
Ferns disposed in this manner would 
form a very elegant o 
a grotto. Bioljc Ferns are also the 
beat plants for growing in the a 
tight glass plant-cases, now becom- 
ing so fashionable in large drawl _ 
rooms. See Plamt-Casxs. Snt the 
cultivation of Ferns is a growing 
and one which is being 
encouraged by the interest which 
ladies take in this tribe of plants en 
' of its elegant and graceful 



enlly ii 
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be covered witb creeping or climb- 
ing annuals : snob as the Nastur- 
tanm, the Convolvulus &&, oreven 



(he assemblages of vegetable pro- 

lotions for table ornaments, and 

other decorative pnrposea. This 

being the case, some remari 

Ferneries suitable for the groirth of 
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hardy Ferns will doubtless be ac- 
ceptable, especially as many Tery 
elegant species and varieties of them 
can be grown in a limited space, 
with a little care, and at small ex- 
pense. As an example, we can- 
not do better than give some descrip- 
tion of the Fernery at the Museum 
d'Histoire Katurelle at Paris, con- 
structed according to the ideas of 
Professor Decaisne. It is situated 
in an experimental square, with an 
Arbor Vitse hedge, 10 feet high on 
the east and west sides ; on the 
south there is an avenue of Chest- 
nuts ; its length is 80 feet, its 
width about 6 feet, its greatest 
height 4 feet; it runs north and 
south, and its sides present two 
slopes, cne to the east, the other to 
the west. Its base is composed of 
an irregular mass of clinkers, such 
as may be obtained from the clear- 
ing out of furnaces, and this is 
covered with old* peat soil thrown 
aside in repotting plants, and in 
this is placed pieces of freestone 
rook as irregularly as possible, with 
a view to effect and also to admit of 
the planting of the Ferns. A row 
of larger pieces of rock is placed all 
round the base, so as to prevent the 
sides fi'om slipping. The Ferns are 
planted in the intervals between the 
stones, and in their crevices, th^ 
larger sorts being planted towards 
the top, and the smallest at the base. 
When planted, the soil was covered 
with a layer of moss in order to keep 
it moist. The creeping rooted sorts 
soon run into the moss, which serves 
to protect them, and also affords them 
nourishment. When much decayed 
a fresh layer is placed over the old 
without removing the latter. In 
dry weather, in summer, frequent 
watering is necessary. There is no 
danger from overwatering, the drain- 
age, from the nature of the mate- 
rials employed, being very good. In 



autumn, when the fronds change 
colour, and become dry, they* should 
not be removed, but left all the 
winter, and cleared away in the 
spring, when the new fronds begin 
to push. 

During the summer, the same 
treatment will apply to the different 
species almost indiscriminately ; and 
likewise during the winter if it is 
mild ; but if after very wet weather 
severe frost should supervene, it will 
l)e advisable to give some protection by 
straw mats, or better, by a boarded 
covering, placed about eight inches 
above the Ferns. On this Fernery 
the following species have succeded 
as well as could be desired : — 

British Ferns. Adidnium 

Cdpillis-Vineria (Common Maiden- 
hair). 

Allosdrus crispus (Mountain- 
Parsley Fern). 

Aspidium Thelypteris, 

Asplenium Adidntum nigrum 
(Black Maidenhair Spleenwort), A. 
Halleriy Do.var. forUanunif A. Ian- 
ceoldtuiifiy A . maHnum (Sea Spleen- 
wort), ^.Trtc^d manes (Black-ribbed 
Maidenhair Spleenwort), Do. var. 
enstcUwnj A, viride (Green Spleen- 
wort), A. Ruta-muraria (Rue-leaved 
Spleenwort), A . germ&ni4yam (Alter- 
nate Spleenwort), A . septevUrionale 
(Forked Spleenwort). 

Athprium FUiX'fdBmina (Lady 
Fern), Do. vars. rhdeticunif depavr- 
perdtuMf crispunif muUiJidum, 
pUmilum^ FriziUice. 

Botr^chiuM Lunaria (Moonwort). 

CkeildrUhus oddra, 

Cystdpterit frdgUii (Brittle Blad- 
der Fern), Do. var. Dickieanaf Cob- 
thsaj C, dentdtaj C, tenuis, C. r^guiy 
C. alpina (Alpine Bladder Fern), O. 
hdblfera, 

C4terach offieindrum (Spleenwort). 

Dicksdnia adiantioides. 

Lastria criatdta (Crested Buckler 
Fern), Z. spintUdsa, L, dUatdtOj 
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Do. vara, tanecetifilict, nanoy dumt" 
torum, coUvna; L, Oredpteris, L, 
FUtx-mas (Male Fern), Do. vars. 
pumUctf cristdtc^ polyddctylay L, 
rigida, 

Lomaria spicant (Hard Fern), Do. 
var. criatcitum. 

Opkiogldssum vtdgatwm (Oommon 
Adder's Tongue). 

OsmUnda regalU (Royal or Flow- 
ering Fern). 

Polypddium calcdtrewn (Lime- 
stone Polypody), P. Pkegdpteris 
(Beech Fern), P, DryopteHs (Oak 
Fern), P. vulgdre (Common Poly- 
pody), Do. vars. serrdtumy auritum, 
acutuniy btfidum, 

Polystichium aculcHtumy P, an- 
guldrCy Do. vars. subtHpinnhtwriy 
tripifmdttMny cristdtuniy prolife- 
rum, P. LoTtchUiSy P. acroatichdi- 
des. 

Pt^ris aquUina (Oommon Brake 
or Braken). 

Scolopindrium vulgdre (Oommon 
Hart's Tongne),Do.yars. multifiduniy 
lacerhtumy crispumy pcdrndtuniy glo- 
merdUimiy ramdsumy ramosum md- 
jjiSy crino-lobdtvmy marginatuniy 
iimplexy fimhridtumy alcicdme. 

Hardy Exotic Ferns. — Pteris 
cretica, P. serruUUa, A didntum pe- 
datuniy Ckeildnthus oddray Doddia 
virginieOy Lomaria alplnay L. chU- 
insiSy OnocUa sendbilis (Sensitive 
Fern), Onpchium capSnsey Pycndp- 
teris Siebhldii, Woodwdrdia angua- 
tifdlia, 

Ferra^ria. — IridecB. — Cape 
tuberons-rooted plants "with very 
curious flowers, and requiring the 
usual culture of similar plants. — 
See Cape Bulbs. 

Feverfew. — See Ptre'thrum. 

FiCA^RiA. — Banunculdcece. -The 
lesser Celandine, or Pilewort. — A 
British perennial, with bright yellow 
flowers, differing from those of the 
common Crowfoot in their petals 
being pointed. It likes a moist 



shady situation, and will thrive 
under the drip of trees. 

Fi^ous Ela'stica. — The India 
Rubber tree.— A kind of Fig-tree, 
which yields the East India Caout- 
chouc ; that used principally in 
making the waterproof clothing is, 
however, from Brazil, and is pro- 
duced by Siphdna CakuchUy one of 
the Euphorbi&cese. In both cases 
the trunk of the tree is wounded, 
and there flows from the wound a 
thick milky juice, which when hard- 
ened by exposure to the air, becomes 
the India rubber. F. eldstica is a 
favourite stove-shrub in England, 
from its large size and curious lea- 
thery leaves ; but it very seldom 
produces either flowers or fruit ; and, 
when it does, they have no beauty. 
The plants should be grown in sandy 
loam, and they strike readily from 
cuttings. 

F[o Marioold. — SeeMESEMBRT- 
a'nthbmum. 

FiQWORT. — Scrophuldria vemd- 
lis. — A British plant with yellow 
flowers, growing in moist places. 

Fi'lioks. — One of the natural 
orders which includes all the diffe- 
rent genera of Ferns. 

Fitness in a garden, as in every 
thing else, is of the greatest import- 
ance in producing a good effect. By 
this term is meant the adaptation of 
plants t) the situations fitting for 
them: for example, tall straggling 
growing plants, whichhave a very fine 
effect in a shrubbery when backed by 
evergreen shrubs taller than them- 
selves, would entirely destroy the 
beauty of a small garden, laid out in 
regular beds. In the like manner, 
small plants, however beautiful they 
may be, are lost among others more 
robust growing. To avoid these in- 
congruities, the best plan is first to 
ascertain, if possible, the habit of 
growth and general appearance of 
every plant before introducing it 
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into a flower-garden ; and then care- 
fully to consider the situation in 
which it is likely to look best. A 
little care and attention in this re- 
spect, with common plants, will 
have more e£fect in producing a 
beautiful flower-garden, than large 
sums laid out in the purchase of 
showy plants without it. 

Fitz-Roy'a. — Coniferos. — F, 
patagdnica is a noble hardy ever- 
green tree, with gracefully drooping 
foliage, introduced from Patagonia 
in 1850. When the plant is young 
the leaves have a glaucous hue ; but 
when old they become of a deep 
green, and take somewhat of a tri- 
' angular form. 

Flag-Floweb, or Fleur-de-Luoe. 
— English names for the Tris. 

Flax.— See LiNu'if. 

Florists' Flowers are those 
which it *has been found may be 
grown to an extraordinary size and 
degree of perfection by taking great 
pains with their culture. The Dutch 
were the first who practised this art 
with their Hyadnths and Tulips; 
but their example has been followed 
by the florists of other countries, 
who, as they cultiyate their flowers 
in the hope of winning prizes with 
them at flower-shows, may be said 
to use them as instruments for 
gambling. All the varieties of flo- 
rists* flowers are named, and every 
year many new kinds are raised, 
which are eagerly sought for, and 
sell for enormous prices. It is thus 
desirable that all florists* flowers 
should either hybridise freely or vary 
very much from seed. The princi- 
pal florists' flowers are the Hyacinth 
and Tulip, the Dahlia, the Auricula, 
the Polyanthus, the Carnation, and 
the Pink ; but to these may be 
added the Ranunculus and the Ane- 
mone, and, of late years, the Gera- 
nium or Pelargoniums, the Hearts- 
eases, Calceolarias, Chrysanthe- 



mums, Fuchsias, Verbenas, Phloxes, 
Cinerarias, &c. Of all the kinds, the 
Dahlia is undoubtedly that respect- 
ing which there is most gambling 
and most rivalry. It may be ob- 
served, that the rules by which flo- 
rists decide as to the merits of their 
respective flowers do not depend on 
any particular beauty of colour, and 
sometimes not even on form ; but on 
certain arbitrary criteria which they 
have settled among themselves ; as, 
for example, no Auricula or Poly- 
anthus is admired that is what is 
called pin-eyed, that is, if the style 
projects beyond the stamens ; and a 
perfect Dahlia should not show any 
green in the centre. Thus, as it 
requires to be a florist to know the 
full merits of florists' flowers, they 
are of comparatively little interest 
to amateurs. 

Flo's AdoVis. — See Adonis. 

Flower Fence. — See CissAL- 
pi'nia. 

Flower-Baskets. — These may 
be constructed in many different 
ways ; some being intended to appear 
as if set on the ground, and others to 




FIO. 15 —WIRE FLO WKR- BASKET. 

be raised on pedestals. The former 
are generally constructed with curved 
pieces of iron furnished with sharp 
spikes for entering the ground, like 
the prongs of a fork ; and these are 
placed so as to form a circle, with 
wires for climbing plants extended 
across it, like the handles of a basket. 
(See^^r. 15.) The plants must be 
trained up a wire frame in the centre, 
and thence brought down the wires 
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„ .beonrvedpiBceaotironformiDgladoptothabaaketa^ffi. 16 ai 
the border of (be basket. The basket for auBpending from tie niof of big 
may be filled op with fiowen or not, ' greenhouse. The baskets are made 
at pleaanre. Other rsoeptaclea for | of wire, with pots of earthenware 
flowers maybe wicker baskets, with' or china inBide. These baaketa an 
the interatjcefl staffed with moss ; or ] iM.e suitable for the Creepera, Ci- 



the jaiB in whicb grapes Iibts been 
■eat OTer ; bat when these last are 
osed, or any other klad of Teeeel 
wbidi is very deep in proportion to 
its breadth, Uie lower part shonld be 
filled with brickbats, pieces of Iree- 
stone, and otiier similar materiala, 
to within about a foot or trii inches 
of the top. tn all cases where 
flowers are grown in baskets aad 
boxes, they ^ould stand on a lawn, 
and the most loiariant -growing 
kinds shoDld be chpsen, to hang 
down the sides of the ressd. Cap- 
tun Mangles, whose taste in orna- 
mental gardening is well known, 



reus, Honey wort^ and other com 
plants which prodnoe their llo' 
on hanging akms, as for Epiphytes 
and orchideouB plants. When the 
baskets are used for Epiphytes, the 
wire shonld generally be filled with 
moss, instead of having a pot placed 

Flowbb - GARDma embrace ) 
subject on which a lolume migh' 
be written without eihaaating it 
bat the present article will be con 
fined to a few general observationi^ 
applicable in every case ; and to a 
short nodce of the different kinds 
of flower-gardens which haie been, 
or are, in most general use. 

All flower-gardens, to haie a good 
effect, ought to be symmetrical; that 
is, the; ought to haie a centre, which 
shall appear decided and obTious at 
Gist sight, and aides ; and all the 
figures or compartments into which 
the garden is laid out oaght to be in 
eome way ur other so connected with 
the centre as not to be separable 
from it, wiUiont injuring the genenJ 
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e£fect of the garden. All the beds 
and borders ought to ha^e one gene- 
ral character of form and outline ; 
that is, either cnrred, straight, or 
composite lines ought to prevail. 
The size of the beds ought also 
never to differ to such an extent as 
to give the idea of large beds and 
small ones being mixed together ; 
and the surface of the garden ought 
to be of the same character through- 
out ; that is, it ought not to be 
currilinear on one side of the centre, 
and flat or angular on the other. 
In planting flower-gardens the same 
attention to unity ought to be kept 
in view. One side ought not to be 
planted with tall-growing plants, 
and the other with plants of low 
growth; nor one part with ever- 
greens, whether ligneous or herba- 
ceous, and the other part with 
annuals or bulbs. Flower-gardens 
which are intended to be ornamental 
all the year ought to have a large 
proportion of evergreen herbaceous 
plants distributed regularly all over 
them ; such as Pinks, Sweet-wil- 
liams, Thrift, Saxifrages, intermixed 
with some very low evergreen shrubs, 
such as Heaths, Whortleberries, 
Thyme, OauUMriaprodimbens, and 
a variety of similar plants. Flower- 
gardens which are intended to be 
chiefly ornamental in spring, ought 
to be rich in bulbs and early-flower- 
ing shrubs ; such as the Mezereon, 
OydM(i, or PjruB japdnica. Mho- 
dodindron dauricum cUrovlrenSf 
Erica herbdceay &c. Those that 
are intended to be chiefly orna- 
mental in summer, should be rich 
in annuals ; and those that are to 
be in perfection in autumn, in Dah- 
lias. Flower-gardens on a large 
scale never look so well as when 
the spaces between the beds are of 
turf; but those on a small scale 
may have the spaces between the 
beds of gravel, and the beds edged 



with box. It may be thought by 
some that a flowering plant would 
look better than box for the edgings 
to the beds; but no effect is ever 
produced without contrast : and as 
the box is always green, and seldom 
flowers, it forms a striking contrast 
to beds of flowers in which the 
leaves are nearly hidden by the 
blossoms. Gravel walks with stone 
edgings do not form a good contrast^ 
as the colours of the gravel and the 
stone are too near that of the dry 
soil of the beds. 

All the different kinds of flower- 
gardens may be reduced to the 
following : — 

The French garden, or parterre^ is 
formed of arabesques, or scroll-work, 
or, as the French call it, embroidery 
of box, with plain si»ces of turf or 
gravel, the turf prevailing. The box 
is kept low, and there are but very 
few parts of the arabesque Ggures 
in which flowers or shrubs can be 
introduced. Those plants that are 
used, are kept in regular shape by 
cutting or clipping, and little regard 
is had to flowers; the beauty of 
these gardens consisting in the figures 
of the arabesques being kept clear 
and distinct, and in the pleasing 
effect produced on the eye by masses 
of turf, in a country where verdure 
is rare in the summer season. These 
embroidered or arabesque gardens 
originated in Italy and France, and 
they are better adapted for warm 
climates than for England : they 
are, indeed, chiefly calculated for 
being seen ^om the windows of the 
house, and not for being walked in, 
like English flower-gardens. 

The ancient English Jtoioer-garden 
IB formed of beds, connected together 
so as to form a regular or symme- 
trical figure ; the beds being edged 
with box, or sometimes with flower- 
ing plants, and planted with herba- 
ceous flowers, Roses, and one or two | 
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other kinds of low flowering shrubs. 
The flowers in the beds are generally 
mixed in such a manner that some 
may show blossom every month 
during summer, and that some may 
retain their leaves during winter. 
This kind of garden should be sur- 
rounded by a border of evergreen 
and deciduous shrubs, backed by low 
trees; and in the centre there should 
be a sundial, a vase, a statue, or a 
basin and fountain. 

The modem FnglishJbtBer-garden 
has the groundwork of turf, on which 
a system of beds is formed in such a 
manner as to constitute a symme- 
trical figure ; or, if on a very large 
scale, groups of figures. The French 
flower-garden and the ancient Eng- 
lish garden were chiefly calculated 
for being seen from an elevated 
situation, so as to show the whole at 
once; butthe modern English flower- 
garden is calculated to be walked 
through, and seen by degrees. The 
beds are generally of roundish or 
curvilinear figures, and they should 
never be of figures with numerous 
narrow angles, or projecting points ; 
because such parts can never be 
properly covered with plants, and 
therefore have always a bad effect. 
These beds are sometimes planted 
with a mixture of flowers alone, and 
sometimes with flowers and shrubs ; 
but they are more generally planted, 
each bed, with one kind of flower or 
one kind of shrub, so as to produce 
masses of colour, or of shades of 
colour, which will harmonise with 
the masses in the other beds. The 
spaces between the beds should not 
be less than two feet, for the con- 
venience of walking and mowing; 
and the surface of the beds should 
never be much higher than that of 
the turf, because, if it is, the beds 
will look like blotches on a lawn. 
Besides, the plants in the highest 
part of the bed (which should be in 



the centre) being drier than those on 
the sides, they will grow with less 
vigour in dry seasons, and with too 
much vigour in moist seasons, if 
they are too much elevated ; so that 
the plants in the garden will never 
produce a uniform surface through- 
out. Some beds in flower-gardens 
of this description are entirely filled 
with Eoses which are often pegged 
down and kept low : and other beds 
are filled with low evergreen shrubs, 
or with deciduous shrubs which have 
conspicuous flowers, such as Bhodo- 
dendrons. Azaleas, &c. For every 
garden of this kind there is, or 
ought to be, a basin of water, as 
well for effect as for watering the 
plants ; and if the garden be on a 
large scale, there may be statues, 
vases, open and covered seats, rustic 
baskets, containing plants, rock- 
work, and a variety of other objects ; 
but these require to be introduced 
with great caution, and afford an 
excellent opportunity for a lady to 
exercise her taste in their arrange- 
ment. In fact, thedie ornaments, if 
not well managed, destroy the sim- 
plicity and elegance of the garden, 
and do more harm than good. When 
flower-gardens are close to the house 
and are intended to be very highly 
kept, the beds are often surrounded 
with a low frame- work of wire or 
trellis-work, so as to give them the 
effect of baskets of flowers ; and this 
has sometimes a very good effect. 
Very often handles of wire- work are 
appended to these baskets, over 
which are trained beautiful climb- 
ing plants, such as the Maurandyas 
and Lophospermums, which flower 
abundantly during tiie whole sum- 
mer. 

The architectural jtower-garden^ 
or Italian garden, always adjoins the 
house, and is bordered and separated 
from the rest of the pleasure grounds 
by an architectural parapet or wall. 
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— See Fences. It consists of beds 
symmetrically arranged, with gravel 
or pavement between ; and the beds 
are bordered or edged with stone. 
In other respects, these gardens are 
treated like the old English flower- 
garden. 

Terrace gardens are merely archi- 
tectural-gardensy formed on plat- 
forms adjoining the house, on one 
or more levels, each level being sup- 
ported by a terrace-wall ; but as 
they are chiefly adapted for man- 
sions and places of considerable ex- 
tent, where of course a regular 
gardener must be kept^ it does not 
appear necessary to enlarge on them 
here. 

Flowering Fern. — (hm&nda 
regalia. — (Royal or Powering Fern.) 
— ^A native of Britain, and one of the 
largest and handsomest of the Bri- 
tish Ferns. 

Flowering Raspberry. — Ritbus 
odordtus. — A kind of ornamental 
Bramble, well-deserving of cultiva- 
tion in flower-gardens. 

Flowering Rush. — Butamus 
wnJbeUdLttbs. — A British aquatic 
plant, producing pink flowers. 
When cultivated, the seeds should 
be sown in loamy soil at the bot- 
tom of the aquarium or pond 
where it is to grow, or in a pot 
plunged to a considerable depth ; or 
it may be increased by dividing the 
root. 

Flower-Pots are commonly of 
a red porous kind of earthenware, 
which is much better for the plants 
than the more ornamental kinds 
sold in the china-shops ; which, 
from being glazed, and consequently 
not porous, are apt to retain the 
moisture so as to be ii^urious to the 
roots of the plants. When china 
flower-pots are used, they shoidd 
have the bottoms pierced with 
several holes instead of one; and 
they should be particidarly well 



drained, by being filled to at least 
a quarter of their depth with pieces 
of broken tiles. Glazed pots are 
most suitable for pknts kept in 
balconies, where they are much 
exposed to the air, as they do not 
admit of transpiration from the 
sides, and consequently the earth 
contsdned in them does not so soon 
become diy. There are ten sizes of 
pots commonly in use in British 
gardens, varying from two inches in 
diameteor to a foot and a half, which 
are distinguished as sixties, forty- 
eights, thirty-twos, &c., diminish- 
ing twelve every time, from sixties 
up to the largest size, which are 
called twos ; tibe same quantity of 
clay, called a cast, being used for 
the two large pots as for the sixty 
small ones. Besides these there are 
thumb-pots, abdut an inch in dia- 
meter and two inches deep, of 
which there are eighty to a cast ; 
square stone pots for raising seeds, 
or striking cuttings, and which are 
seldom used but by nurserymen ; 
and deep narrow pots for bulbous- 
rooted plants. Many other shapes 
have been invented to suit parti- 
cular purposes, but the above are 
the only kinds in constant and re- 
gular use. 

Flower-stands are generally 
constructed of wire^ paintedfgreen ; 
and they are so contrived as to hold 
a number of flower pots. They are 
of various shapes ; some being only 
large enough to hold two or three 
flower-pots, and others, as fig. 18^ 
consisting of several tiers, and hold- 
ing almost as many plants as a small 
greenhouse. They vary very much^in 
form, and may be designed to suit the 
taste. Though elegant objects in a 
garden or under a verandah, they 
are not well adapted for keeping 
plants in a healthy state ; as, from 
the pots in tiiem being exposed to the 
sun and air on all sides, the roots 
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t liab1« to becom« withered b; the 
alteratiDOB in tempentare. It ie 
therefore geDerall j adviaable to keep 



douUe pota, or to fill the 
betHera the pota Id the stand with 
moBi. QeDerall; apeeking, the ob- 
BeiTAtions alnadj given respecting 
plautB in balcaniea appl; to plants 

rir HONETBCCKLB. — Tha up- 
right ihnibb; epectea o£ Hone;- 
Wiokie, BQch aa LoJiicera xyUetfum, 
the common Ply HonsTanckle, and 
L. tatdrica, the Tartarian HoDey- 
SDckle.— See Lovfcnitt.. 

Flt OnoBis.— See O'phbtb. 

FOHTOita'A. — Jaglandacta. — F, 
diinhuit is a most remarkable shmb, 
nearly allied to IheWalnnt-tree, with 
a cone Iflb that of Fir, which t]ie 
Chineee nee to dje black. The genns 
ia named after Mr. Fortune, vbo 
introdnced (ha plant from China in 
1849. 

PoSFi'ouiui. — See BiEWio. 

FoHQBT-«B-MOT. — Myoidtii pa- 
Itiiiru, — A. British plant north cul- 
tivating for its bine flowers, as well 
as for its name. It is a maish plant, 
and shoald be grown near water. 
M. tylritica has anutler Sowers, 
and of a paler bine. The other 
plants belonging to the geoaa 
MyoMit are known by the popular 



Engliah names of Scoridou-gTassand 
Mooae-wr. 

FoRKiHQ. — A mode of atitring 
the ground bo aa to admit lur and 
moisture to the roots of plants, with- 
ont disturbing or injaring them, 
which wonld be unavcddable if the 
ground were dog. 

FoBBY'THii. — OU/uxa. — F. viri- 
dUiima forma a compact deKp-green 
bnah, with balsamio leavea, which, 
tboDgh imootli, are of a rich deep- 
green, without the slightest loatre. 
lie flowers are of a bright yellow, 
and are produced in great abnndanee 
all OTct the tree. The plant is a 
natiTe of China, whence it was in- 
troduced in ]847| and is a valuable 
ocqnisition tn our early flo^vering 
hwdy ahrobs. It grows about 
eight or ten feet high in tlie north 
of China, and aheda ita leaves in 

FotbergiYla, — BamamtUdete. 
— American dwarf shrnbs, with large 
handsome leaves, and whit« fragrant 
flowera. The plants should be 
grown in a moiat peaty soil, and 
they are injured by very severe 
frosts. The flowers appear before 
the learea. 

FouHTains are of two kinds; 
jets, which rise np in a single tube 
of water to a great height, and then 
fall in mist or vapour; and droop- 
ing fountains which are forced op 
through a pipe, terminated by a 
kind of Toae pieroed with hides, 
called an adjatage, which makes 
the water assume some particular 
shape in desceoding, Tiie prinuple 
on wbicb fountains are constructed 
is, that if a large quantity of water 
be contained in a clslein, or other 
reservoir, in any elevated situation, 
and pipes be contrived trom it to 
carry the water down to the groond, 
and along its aariace, tbe water will 
alwaya attempt to rise to its own 
level tbe moment it can find a vent. 
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When the orifice is large, this incli- 
nation is only shown in a kind of 
buhbling upwards, as the ascent of 
the water is prevented by the weight 
of the atmosphere above it ; bat 
where the orifice is small, the column 
of water will force its way through 
the air very nearly to the height of 
the large body of water from which it 
descended. The height to which a 
jet of water will <ascend, therefore^ 
depends on the height which the 
cistern that is to supply it is above the 
ground from which it is to ascend ; 
and on the size of the orifice through 
which it is to issue. Something 
must however, be allowed for the 
resistance which even a slender 
column of water meets with from 
the air ; and something is also lost 
by the friction of the water on the 
pipes it passes through, if the place 
from which the fountain is to play 
should be far from the supplying 
cistern. The time which the foun- 
tain will play depends on the quan- 
tity of water which the cistern 
contains; and the evenness and 
proportion of the ascending column 
of water on the diameter of the 
conducting pipe, which should be 
five times the diameter of the orifice. 
To explain this, we will suppose a 
cistern erected on a summer-house 
twenty feet high, and that a foun- 
tain is wished to play about a 
hundred yards from it in a right 
line. Then, if the diameter of the 
descending and conducting pipes be 
two inches and a half, and the dia- 
meter of the orifice for the jet be 
half an inch, the water will rise 
about eighteen feet high. It must 
be observed, that the water will 
rise to a less height in proportion 
to the distance which the fountain 
is from the cistern, the loss by fric- 
tion being about a foot for every 
hundred yards ; and also that if the 
pipes take any bend or curvature, 



the loss by friction becomes greater. 
The time that the fountain will con- 
tinue to play may be calculated by 
estimating the quantity of water the 
cistern will contain, as a jet of the 
size above described will dischaige 
about sixty-five quarts a minute. 
The pipes should be of lead, a quar- 
ter of an inch thick ; as, if they are 
too slight, they are very apt to 
burst and leak, from the great 
weight and pressure of the water ; 
and they should be carried deep 
enough into the ground to be out 
of the reach of danger from frost. 
They should also be so contrived as 
to present an uniform slope towards 
the point from which the jet is to 
issue, to prevent an accumulation of 
air, or of sediment from the water 
in the pipes, either of which will 
prevent the fountain from playing. 

Drooping fountains do not require 
the water to rise so high for them 
as for 'jets ; and consequently the 
cistern need not be so much ele- 
vated. The beauty of fountains of 
this kind depends on the adjutages, 
which are so contrived as to throw 
the water in many different forms. 
For example, some are intended to 
represent a dome, and others a 
convolvulus, a basket, a wheat- 
sheaf, and a variety of other de- 
vices. The water from these foun- 
tains is generally receivedftn a shell, 
whence it forms a sort of miniature 
cascade to the basin below. 

FouR-o' clock-Flower. — A kind 
of Marvel of Peru. See Mira^bilis. 

Foxglove. — See Digit a^lis. 

Frames. — ^A frame in gardening 
may be described as a bottomless 
box with a cover of glass. The 
glass is fixed in a sash of conve- 
nient dimensions for being taken off 
and pi;t on again at pleasure, and 
the sides of the box are of such a 
height as to admit of the growth of 
plants of a foot or more high. The 
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back of the frame or box is placed 
towards the north, and is generally 
about the height of two feet, and 
the ft&me being right-angled, the 
side towards the south is usually 
about one foot or fourteen inches 
in height. The ordinary width is 
from five feet to seven feet, and the 
length may be three or more times 
the width, divided into sashes of 
two and a half feet or three feet 
broad. The frame may be either 
set on a bed of the common soil of 
the garden, in which case it is 
mei'ely used for the protection of 
plants from the weather, or it may 
be placed on a bed of fermenting 
manure, or other materials that 
generate heat, for bringing forward 
seeds or tender plants. Sometimes 
frames are placed against steeply 
sloping surfaces, or against walls ; 
in which cases the object is to bring 
forward plants trained on the wall 
or sloping surface. Frames are of 
the greatest use in gardening : not 
only for protecting plants that are 
not quite so hardy as those usually 
planted in the open air, especially in 
the winter season (such as Alpines, 
and seedlings of hardy planta which 
are somewhat tender when young), 
but for germinating seeds. Frames 
on beds of dung are commonly called 
hotbeds, and are particularly useful 
for raising young plants from seeds, 
striking cuttings, and, in culinary 
gardening, for growing crops of such 
plants as Cucumbers, Melons, &c. 
As the air confined within the frame 
is apt to become suddenly heated by 
bright sunshine, or by the ferment- 
ing material when the open air is 
temperate, care must be taken to 
prevent the heat from being at any 
time greater than the plants will 
bear ; and this is e£fected by raising 
the sashes, or lights, as tbey are 
technically called, by wooden wedges 
placed between them and the frame, 



in the hinder or higher part of the 
frame, so as to admit of the escape 
of the excessively heated air. Hence 
it is desirable in all frames, where 
much delicacy of temperature re- 
quires to be attended to, to keep 
a thermometer within them ; and 
in general, when the temperature 
within rises to 60^ to lift or tilt up 
the sash and to introduce the wedge 
between it and the back of the 
frame, so as to permit the heated 
air to escape. Frames are some- 
times also set upon low brick walls, 
which may either be raised above 
the soil, if it should be naturally 
moist ; or sunk into it, if it should 
be naturally dry. In such cases, 
instead of a box of boards, the box 
may be said to be formed of brick 
or stone, on the top of which is 
placed a framing of wood to receive 
the sashes. Such frames, or cold- 
pits, as they are called, are used to 
preserve half-hardy and greenhouse 
plants during the winter. All 
frames that are used in winter or 
spring should be covered during the 
night, especially when the weather 
is cold, to retain the heat generated 
by the sun, or the fermenting mate- 
rial, during the day. This covering 
is generally of bast-mats laid on the 
ghHea sashes ; but it is rendered 
much more effective when the 
mats are kept an inch or two apart 
from the sashes, so as to retain 
between them a stratum of air, 
which, from its non-conducting 
power, greatly lessens the escape of 
heat through the mats. As mats 
are apt to absorb the rain instead of 
conducting it off, coverings of thatch 
formed of regularly drawn wheat- 
straw or reeds are considered pre- 
ferable ; though such roofings are 
scarcely worth attending to in a 
small garden, where there is perhaps 
only one frame. The best covering 
of all is composed of boarded shut- 
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ters, placed a few inches diatant 
from the frame, and this species of 
shelter is at once neat and durable, 
and calculated to retain a stratum 
of air above the glass, while it effec- 
tually throws off the rain. They 
should be made light and of a port- 
able size ; and although they may 
be more expensive than mats in the 
first instance, they will prove ulti- 
mately cheaper. 

Fbanci'scea. — Scrophuldrm-CR. 
— Ornamental stove shrubs, gene- 
rally with large, fragrant, dark 
purple flowers. F. Hopeana has 
violet flowers, changing to white, 
and they are very fragrant. 

Franco^ — FrancodLcecB or Oa^ 
ladnece, — Handsome plants, most 
of which are nearly hardy, and may 
be treated either as annuals or 
perennials, and may be always 
raised from seed. 

Fraxine'lla. — See Diota'mnus. 

French Honeysdckle. — See 
Hsdt'sabum. 

French Marigold.— See Tagb^- 



TES. 

Frxnoe-Treb. — See Chiona'n- 

THUS. 

Fritilla^ria- — Tidipdcece, — 
Hardy bidbous-rooted plants, which 
will thrive in any common garden 
soil; but which do best in sandy 
loam^ There are several species. 
They are increased by offsets ; and 
they may remain several years in 
the ground without taking up, and 
without receiving any injury. 

Fritillart.— See Fritilla^ria. 

Froqbit. — ITydrdcharis mdrsus- 
rctna. — A very graceful British 
aquatic, with white flowers. 

Frost is injurious to plants in 
proportion to theii* natural teuder- 
ness, and to their succulency, 
whether induced by art, by culture, 
or the season, or the accidental or 
natural moisture of the soil. Hence, 
to protect plants from frost, the first , 



step is the thorough drainage of the 
subsoil; and the next, the use of a 
soil composed of materials which will 
readily permit the escape of water, 
and which, of course, is always 
comparatively dry. On such a soil, 
if a frame covered with glass sashes 
be placed, and covered with mats, 
thatch, or boards, during severe 
nights, all half-hardy plants will be 
completely protected. But there are 
a great many plants in beds, and 
borders, and against walls, which 
cannot be conveniently protected by 
those means ; and the roots or lower 
parts of the stems of plants thus 
situated may be covered with leaves^ 
straw, litter, rotten tan, or any other 
dry non-conducting material which 
will retain air, and consequently 
prevent the escape of heat, and yet 
throw off water. In general, all 
herbaceous plants may be entirely 
covered during winter with such 
kind of materials ; and all ligneous 
plants will be saved from being 
killed, if the root-stock, neck, or 
collar, be so covered. The branches 
and upper part of the stem, if left 
naked, may indeed be destroyed; 
but if the collar and the ground for 
two or three feet around it be thus 
protected, the life of the plant will 
be preserved, and the next spring, 
if the plant be cut down to the 
ground, it will spring up again from 
the collar. In general, the easiest 
ligneous plants to protect are those 
which throw up suckers ; and the 
most difficult those which seldom 
shoot from the root or stool, such 
as the pine and fir tribe. The plants 
easiest to protect are those which 
are placed against walls; because 
the branches can be saved from the 
perpendicular cold by a projecting 
coping, and the roots by litter, 
leaves, rotten tan, &c. What are 
called Alpine plants, which in their 
native country are covered during 
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winter with snow, are best protected 
by being kept in pots and placed in 
what is called a cold frame ; that is, 
a box covered with glass, placed on 
the common soil of the garden, and 
consequently without bottom-heat, 
but coTcred in severe weather with 
tnats, thatch, or boards. Planting 
herbaceous plants and low shrubs 
in raised masses of soil covered with 
stone, technically called rock-work, 
is also a good means of preserving 
plants which are not quite hardy ; 
because the mass of soU containing 
the roots is thus always more or less 
dry. One of the greatest enjoyments 
in gardening consists in growing the 
plants of warmer climates than our 
own in the open air ; this, in the 
climate of Britain, is not so much 
to be effected by communicating 
artificial heat in the winter season, 
as by protecting them from frost and 
moisture. If all gardening were re- 
duced to the mere growth of plants 
which were quite hardy, the art 
would lose half its interest. The 
nice point in this, as in many other 
cases, consists in overcoming diffi- 
culties; and the pleasure will be 
great in proportion as these diffi- 
culties appear at first sight to be 
insurmountable. 

Fu'oHsiA. — Onagrdcece, — The 
Fuchsias being aU natives of South 
America, have till lately been gene- 
rally treated as greenhouse plants, 
but the greater number are now 
considered to be among the more 
ornamental of our hardy exotics. 
They grow freely in the open air, 
and enliven our flower-gardens dur- 
ing the whole of the summer with 
their beautiful crimson flowers ; and 
though they die down to the ground 
in winter, they spring up from the 
root the following May, and during 
summer flower profusely. They 
grow freely in a mixture of vegetable 
earth, or peat, sandy loam, and ai 



little well-rotted dung, which must 
be kept moist, but by no means 
sodden. All the species strike freely 
from cuttings of the young wood, 
without bottom -heat or a bell-glass ; 
but they will do better with these 
assistants ; and if planted round the 
edges of pots, in a rather more sandy 
soil than the mother plants have been 
grown in, and plunged into a slight 
hotbed and shaded, they will be fit 
to pot off in about a month or six 
weeks. Seeds are frequently ripened, 
and many very beautiful varieties 
and hybrids have been raised in this 
country. One of the finest of these 
hybrids is F, Standiahiif raised 
between F, glohdaa and F, /6^ew«, 
and figured in the '* Botanical Regis- 
ter" for 1840. Seeds vegetate freely 
if sown as soon as they are ripened 
in a rather sandy soil, on a little 
heat ; and unlike most other peren- 
nial plants, they will, if grown 
strongly, flower the first year. F. 
ChandUrii is a splendid kind, and 
was raised by Mr. Chandler of Vaux- 
hall, from seed of P, fidgens. The 
following kinds are the best « for 
growing in the open air, F, globdsa, 
F. discolor, F. virgMa, F. micro- 
phylla with small flowers, and F, 
grdcilis; which last, though natu- 
rally a handsome shrub, about four 
feet high, may be trained to a single 
stem so as to form a small tree, in 
the following manner: — The first 
point is to select a healthy young 
plant that has a strong leader, and, 
taking it into a forcing-house, to 
remove its lateral bi'ancbes and 
leaves to about half its height. The 
plant must then be kept constantly 
growing for two years, till it has 
attained the required height; during 
which period it must be frequently 
shifted into larger and larger pots, 
the lateral shoots and leaves being 
taken off as fast as they appear. 
When the plant haa acquired the 



lieight of eight or ten feel, it may be 
inffered to Lave a little net; thatia 
it ma; lie taken out of the hothooae 
and pliteed in a greenhonse, when it 
will loie ita leares, and ceue grow- 
ing: !<t it must he obserred, that 
while kept ci»iBlajitl;r growing bj 
heat and molatnre in the hothouse, 
it will retain its leaves during 
winter, eonlrary to the naaal habits 
of the genns. The following spring, 
when the plant begins to grow, the 
(op Bhonld be pinched o^ wben it 
will, in the ixiorse of a few months, 
prodnce a heantifiil head, covered 
with flowers; and in this state, if 
set in the cen tte of a bed of Pnohaias 
on a lawn, or in a flower-garden, it 
will have a very pleasing efieot. P. 
fOigeni is a taberona-rooted species, 
with berbaceaaH Htems, which nata- 
Tally die off a/ter the plant has pro- 
dni^ its seeds. When thia is the 
esse, the root requires to be kept 
quiet till tlio folloniug spring, when 
it may be bronght forward by put- 
ting it into a hotbonse, oi plunging 
it into a hotbed. Young cattinga of 
tbia species strike as freely as any 
of the other aorls ; but they require 
care, as they are liable to damp off. 
Id enme eases a single leaf has struck 
the TDota proceeding from the thick- 
ened part at the base of the petiole. 
F. arborisctm forms, in its native 
eonntry, a handsome low tree ; bat 
in England it proves much more 
tender than the other species, and 
sncceeds best in the stove, where it 
deserves a. place on account of its 
fine foliage and its tormina] heads of 
lilac flowers. It grows very freely 
from oattings, wbieb oflen attain the 
beigbt of fire or six feet in one year. 
F. dlieoior is a very hardy species, 
a native of Fort Famine, near the 
Straits of Magellan, bnt it is not 



first Pnchsia grown in England, and 
the only one grown in this country 
for many years, ithaving been intro- 
duced in 1788 i while t)te oldest of 
the others {P. grdciliij was not 
introduced till 1823. F. eacanea 
should be kept in the gceenhouse. 
All the Fochsias hybridiBS freely 
with each other, and »arj very 
much &am seed, which most of the 
kinds ripen every year. The fmit 
is a dark-pnrple berry, which when 
ripe is eatabts. Among the Facb- 
sias that have been in trod need 
within the last ten years may be 
mentioned F. corymbiJlAra, which 
is nearly hardy, F. txfmia, 
F. radiea/m, a creeping or climb- 
ing plant like the I^, F. 
moCTvitrfAo, F. lerrati/blia, F. 
tpUndem, F, dep^ndenf, and F. 
upectdbilit, which last has been 
called the Queen of the Fuchsias; 
besides innnmerabla hybrids. 

FnMi'KiA. — Fumariaixa, — 
Pretty little planta with curiously- 
shaped flowers, which grow best in 
calcareous or sandy soils. The an- 
nual kinds should be sown with 
other Bunuals in March, April, or 
Hay ; and the perennial species 
are increased by diviuon td the 
root. Some of the kinds are now 
called Corydilis, and some Diilytra. 

Fdmitort.— See FrxA'ari. 

Fd> Wi. — Semerom Uidicax. — 
The Japan Day Lily. — Bnlboas- 
rooted plants that were formerly 
considered to belong to the genae 
Hemerocillis. They are natives of 
China and Japan, and are grown 
in the open air in England. P. 
carHUa is quite hardy, and will 
grow anywhere, but F. diba ra- 
quires a warm dry border, as do 
the newly introduced species. They 
are all very ornamental, and aonie 
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^ Pretty little European bnlbons 
plants, generally with small dingy 
yellow flowers. They should be 
grown in sandy soil, and will not 
require taking up in winter. The 
pluits belonging to this genus were 
formerly considered to belong to 
Omith6galum« Gd>gea lutea or 
fasciculdris is a British plant. 

Gallia^dia. — Compotitce. — 
Very showy herbaceous plants, 
natives of America, some of which 
are annuals, and others perennials. 
They grow best in peat soil. G. 
Di'ummdndii or pictttf and O, 
pulcMlla, or hicolor, as it is called 
in the seed-shops, are annuals ; and 
their seeds should be sown on a 
slight hotbed in February or March ; 
or in the open ground in the same 
months, and covered with a hand- 
glass, or a flower-pot turned over 
them, to preserve them if the wea- 
ther should be frosty when they 
come up. It is necessary to sow 
the seeds of these plants in Feb- 
ruary or March, as they are a long 
time before they come into flower. 
The true Gf. Ucolor is a perennial 
species, now called 0» UmceMta^ 
which should be grown in a peat 
border, and kept modei-ately moist ; 
it is propagated by seeds or division 
of the root. 

Gala^nthus. — AmaryUiddtcece, 
— The Snowdrop. — The common 
British Snowdrop, 0. nivdlisy is well 
known both in its single and double 
state ; but 0, plicdtuSf the Russian 
Snowdrop, which has smaller flowers, 
is not so common. They both re- 
quire a light rich soil, and they will 
thrive under the drip of trees. They 
are increased by oflE^ts. 

Gale^andra. — OrcUdctcecB, — 
Orchideous plants from Mexico and 
Guatemala. A variety of G. Baueri 
has very showy golden flowers. 

Gaijnso' qba. — OomposUof, — 0. 



trUobata is a well-known showy 
Mexican annual, with rich orange- 
yellow flowers, wTiich will grow in 
any common soil, and may be sown 
in March, April, or May. Like so 
many other plants, Professor Be 
Oandolle has changed its name; 
and it is now called SogcUgina 
trUobatci. 

Gardens, in floriculture, may be 
described as separate scenes for the 
display of ornamental plants. The 
forms of these gardens or sdienes are 
diflerent ; some being laid out in 
beds, the prevailing forms of which 
are curvilinear; and others in beds, 
of which the prevailing forms are 
rectangular, such as squares, paral- 
lelograms, octagons, polygons, &c. 
In some gardens, the beds have the 
forms of peculiar styles of architec- 
ture, such as of the Gothic, Grecian, 
Elizabethan, &c. ; and these latter 
forms have given rise to what are 
called styles or manners in laying 
out Gardens. Hence we have gar- 
dens in the Gothic style, in which 
the forms of Gothic architecture 
prevail ; others in which the Gre- 
cian forms prevail ; and so on. In 
all these styles, the great art is to 
adopt such forms as are favourable 
to the cultivation and display of 
plants; and for this purpose, round- 
ish beds, or such as have obtuse 
angles, are preferable to long narrow 
beds, or such as have acute angles ; 
because the former are more con- 
venient for stirring the soil, and the 
surface is more readily covered with 
plants, without, at the same time, 
causing the plants to spread over the 
boundaries. Hence, long narrow 
beds are generally covered to excess 
by the plants spreading over the 
outline on the walks or spaces be- 
tween ; and in acute-angled forms 
the angles are not sufiiciently cov- 
ered. See Flower-Garden. 

Gardener. — To keep a flower- 
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garden in perfection, it is necessary 
to have a good gardener, unless the 
amateur understands how tlieyarioas 
operations of gardening are to be 
performed sufficiently well to be 
able to direct an indifferent gar- 
dener, or a common labourer, how to 
execute them. Thus, those persons 
who wish to have a show garden, 
will find it the best plan,' if their 
grounds are large, to employ a good 
gardener, and to leave everything to 
his direction (for a really good gar- 
dener ^ill not bear to be interfn^ 
with), allowing him to employ as 
many labourers as he may think 
proper ; but if the grounds be small, 
this plan will be found too expen- 
sive ; and it will be better to con- 
tract with a nurseryman to keep the 
garden constantly in order, and fall 
of plants during the whole summer. 
The great enjoyment of gardening, 
however, in my opinion, is only to 
be obtained by the amateur who gar- 
dens himself, and who understands 
the principles or reasons upon 
which each operation is founded ; 
and, therefore, I should recommend 
all persons fond of gardening, and 
especially ladies, who have sufficient 
leisure, not to attempt to have a 
show-garden, in which they can take 
eomparatively little interest, but to 
manage their gardens themselves, 
with the assistance of a man to per- 
form the more laborious operations. 
It sometimes happens that a man- 
servant in the family, who is not 
overburdened with indoor duties, 
will answer this purpose ; but it is 
generally preferable to employ a man 
who has been brought up as a 
gardener. 

Garde^nia -^ JSuibiacece. — The 
Cape Jasmine. — Greenhouse and 
8to¥e shrubs, most of which are 
natives of the East or West Indies, 
with large and handsome flowers ; 
which are generally white. G. 



fl&rida, the common Gape Jasmine, 
obtained its Bnglish name from its 
having been first brought to Eng- 
land from the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it was found cultivatod in a 
garden, though it is really a native 
of China. G. fl&rida FoHuneana, 
G. amdemOf G. citriodbrOf G, Stan-* 
ley ana, G, rddicam, are greenhouse 
species, highly to be recommended 
on account of the delicious fragrance 
of their blossoms. All the species 
should be grown in a compost of 
loam and peat, and they all require 
a moist heat. They are prox)agated 
by cuttings of the young wood, struck 
in sand, under a glass, and with 
bottom^heat. The cuttings may be 
put in about the end of July, and 
as soon as they are rooted they 
should be shifted into four-inch 
pots, placed in heat, shaded from 
bright sun till established, gra- 
dually exposed to plenty of light 
and air, so that they may be 
enabled to stand a temperature of 
from 60° to 55*. In February 
shift into five or six inch pots, 
according to the size of the plants, 
plunge in a hotbed with a bottom 
heat of 80*', and a top heat of 80** 
to 84°. Shift into larger pots as 
the roots require more room. By 
the end of June the plants will be 
of a good size, then place them in a 
cold frame or in a green-house -to 
set their flower - buds. Syringe 
frequently, and keep the plants 
perfectly free from insects at all 
times. In the beginning of January 
remove some of the plants with 
the most forward buds to the 
stove or any forcing house, where 
their flower-buds will soon expand, 
the delicate white colour of the 
blossoms forming a beautiful con- 
trast with the fine dark green 
foliage. Introduce other 'plants in 
succession ; and thus a supply of 
Gardenia flowers may be kept up 
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for six months, affording the most 
fragrant luxury that can be 
imagined. 

GABDOQUf A . — LahicitoB. — Half 
shrubby dwarf plants, mostly na- 
tives of South America and Mexico ; 
one species of which, G. Ho6Jceriiy 
commonly called the Scarlet Thyme, 
which is a native of South Caro- 
lina, is very handsome. It should 
be grown in sandy peat and loam, 
in well- drained pots ; and the 
plants should be plentifully sup- 
plied with water while they are in 
a growing state. It is nearly hardy, 
only requiring protection from frost, 
and it will continue flowering for 
several months. By frequent re- 
pottin^y and careful management, 
this plant may be greatly increased 
both in size and beauty; and it looks 
very well trained over a wire frame. 

Garlic Flower — See A'llium. 

Ga^rbya. — Garry acecB. — A hardy 
evergreen, introduced only a few 
years since, and which produced its 
very handsome long pendulous spikes 
of blossoms, or catkins, for the first 
time in England, in October, 1834. 
These spikes are produced in bun- 
ches of eight or ten together ; and 
they are frequently above a foot long. 
It is quite hardy, and should be 
grown in a loamy soil, where it will 
continue flowering all the winter, 
in defiance of the cold. It is a most 
striking object^ not only from the 
great abundance of its long, slender, 
graceful catkins, but from its dark- 
green, glossy and leathery leaves. 
It is readily increased by layers, or 
cuttings, struck in sand under a 
glass. 

Gates are only necessary in 
flower-gardens, when they are in- 
closed by hedges, walls, or sunk or 
wire fences, and the gate ought 
always to bear some kind of relation 
to the fence. A wire or iron fence 
may have a wire or iron gate, but 



it should be always of the simplest 
construction ; a rustic fence should 
have a rustic gate; and a wall or 
a hedge commonly a close gate, or a 
boarded gate with stone or brick 
piers. Where a flower garden is 
surrounded by a sunk fence com- 
posed of a sunk wall and a fosse 
or ditch, the gate may in some cases 
be of iron between stone piers, and 
in others of light twisted wire. In 
all cases of this kind, the general 
harmony of the scene must be taken 
as a guide ; and care taken that the 
gate neither appear too conspicuous, 
nor too insignificant. 

Gathering Flowers for bou- 
quets or nosegays should always be 
performed when the plants are dry; 
otherwise, when tied together in a 
nosegay, the compressed leaves arc 
liable to rot. The sprigs or shoots 
containing the flowers, or in the case 
of monocotyledonous plants, such as 
the Narcissus, the Hyacinth, &c., 
the flower-stems should always be 
taken off so as not to injure the 
leaves which remain on the plant ; 
and in branching plants, such as 
the Rose, and all dicotyledonous 
herbaceous plants, the sprigs should 
be cut off at the back of a bud, 
otherwise in a short time an un- 
sightly naked portion of the stem 
will remain on, which will at last 
wither, and disfigure the living 
plant. The branches should always 
be cut off, and not broken ; as it is 
extremely difficult to break off a 
branch without injuring the portion 
that remains on the tree. 

Gathering Seeds is an interest- 
ing operation ; because it carries 
the mind forward to another year, 
apd another generation. It should 
not be performed till the seed-pods 
are full-grown, which is easily known 
by the tendency of some of them to 
burst. It should always be done 
.when the pods are perfectly dry. 
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and consequently, after the warmest 
part of the day rather than before 
it. The pods, after being gathered, 
shonld be laid in papers or in 
saucers, and exposed to the air in a 
dry place in the shade ; and after 
being thoroughly dried they may 
either be tied up in papers without 
being opened, or the seeds taken out, 
the husks removed, and the clean 
seeds tied np and preserved in a dry 
place. 

Gaulthe'bia. — JWcacca. "Dwarf 
hardy shrubs, natives of North Ame- 
rica, with flowers like the AVbutus, 
and berry-like fruit, which is good 
to eat. Both the species should be 
grown in peat, or heath-mould ; 
they are quite hardy, and will 
thrive under the drip of trees. 
They are propagated by layers. 
Q, ShdUon prefers a shady situa- 
tion, where ito roots may always be 
kept moist ; and it will grow well 
and produce abundance of flowers 
and fruit in the closest parts of 
London. 

Gau^ba. — OncLgi'&cea. — Curious 
hardy annual and biennial flowers, 
natives of North Amenca, nearly 
allied to Oldrkia, and requiring only 
the usual culture of their respective 
kinds. — See Akkvals and Biek- 

KIAUS. 

Gaz^ania. — Comphsitce, — Splen- 
did herbaceous plants, of dwarf but 
vigorous growth ; leaves deep shin- 
ing green on the upper side, white 
and downy beneath. O, Elegant is 
employed as a bedding plant ; the 
flowers are produced in succession ; 
they close at night and in dull wea- 
ther, but when clear and sunny 
they expand and produce a very 
gay effect ; they are bright orange 
yellow, marked inside on the base 
of each petal with a white and dark 
spot, the former giving the flower 
the appearance as if set round with 
pearls. Easily propagated by cut-. 



tings, aud will grow in any good 
garden soil. 

Gbissobht^za . — IriditcecB. — Tile 
Root. — Beautiful little bulbous 
plants, which were formerly con- 
sidered to belong to I^xia. O, 
Rochedna, the Plaid Ixia, is par- 
ticularly beautiful ; and the whole 
plant is not above six inches high. 
The bulbs are not larger than a pea. 
All the species are natives of the 
Cape, and require a little protection 
during winter, though more from 
heavy rains than frost, if the bulbs 
are left in the ground at that season. 
If, however, they have been planted 
on a dry sandy bank, they may be 
left without any covering. All the 
species, from their low stature and 
ttie brilliancy of their flowers, look 
exceedingly well in pots. In this 
case they should be grown in sand 
and peat, or very sandy loam, and 
the pots shonld be well drained with 
cinders. 

GsLSE^MruM. — ApoeyneoB. — A 
pretty climbing evergreen shrub, 
generally kept in the greenhouse or 
conservatory, and generally known 
as Bigndnia aempervtrensy a native 
of South Carolina. It is grown in a 
compost of sand and peat, and it is 
prox)agated by cuttings struck under 
a glass. 

GenbVftllib. — MyrtAeecB, — A 
very showy little shrub from the 
Swan Biver. Introduced in 1854. 
A plant not quite three feet high 
had on it nearly two hundred heads 
of flowers, which look like miniature 
tulips; this gay appearance being 
however only the involucre or floral 
leaves, which conceal the real flower. 
It is a hardy greenhouse plant. 

Qeni'sta. — Legumindsce. — There 
are above fifty distinct species of 
Genista, most of which will live in 
the open air in British gardens, but 
some of wh ich are greenhouse shrubs. 
They all are very handsome, from 
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the profusion of their bright yellow 
pea-flowers. The greenhouse kinds 
should be grown in peat and loam, 
and are propagated by cuttings 
uuder a glass, which should be 
taken off frequently and wiped, or 
they will damp off. Most of the 
Genistas may be grafted on the La- 
burnum. , 

Gentian ; — See Gbntia^na. 

Gentia^na. — GeniiandcecB. — 
Well-known plants, generally with 
pretty flowers and tonic properties. 
G. cuMiUia is frequently used as an 
edging plant, and it is remarkable 
for the brilliant colour of its flowers, 
which are large, and of a deep maza- 
rine blue. All the Gentians require 
abundance of free air, and will not 
grow well in the smoky atmosphere 
of a town. They should be grown 
in a light rich soil, and do best in a 
mixture of loam and peat, enriched 
with a little Tegetable mould. G. 
aeaHtlis does best in peat alone. 
The. perennial kinds axe increased by 
dividing the root, and the annual 
ones by seeds, which should be sown 
as soon as ripe, as, if left till spring, 
they will not come up till the second 
year. 

Geombtbic Gardens. — This 
style of gardening is that in which 
the shape of tJie ground, of the beds, 
of the walks, and even of the shrubs, 
is regular or symmetrical; such as 
may be formed on paper by a rule 
and{compas8. The ground, if origi- 
nally flat, is reduce^ to a general 
level surface, over which the beds, 
or borders, are distributed so as to 
form figures either simply regular, — 
such as squares and parallelograms, 
repeated one after another — or 
squares and parallelograms, and 
circles or ovsJs, or other curvi- 
linear figures, — so arranged as to 
be symmetrical ; that is to say, that 
one half of the figure formed by the 
whole shall correspond with the 



other half. When the surface is 
naturally irregular, or on a slope, it 
is thrown into different levels, which 
are joined by steep slopes called 
terraces, generally covered with 
turf, and ascended and descended 
by stone steps. Each of the levels 
is laid out either regularly or sym- 
metrically in the same manner as if 
the whole were only one bed; but 
the figures are of course smaller. 
Small trees or evergreen shrubs are 
distributed among the figures, and 
especially on each side of the main 
walks; and these trees or shrubs 
ought, in strict accordance with the 
style, to be cut or clipped into 
regular shapes; such as cones, pyra- 
mids, balk, candelabra, statues of 
men or animals, arcades, columns, 
or other architectural figures. In 
modern practice, this is generally 
neglected ; but its omission is a 
defect^ for cut trees are as essential 
to the geometric style, as having 
the ground cut or shaped into arti- 
ficial surfSaces. For the mode of 
cutting trees and shrubs into regu- 
lar shapes, see Topiart ; and for 
laying out the beds so as to form a 
regular figure^ see Parterre. 

Geba^nium. — Genmidcece. — 
There are few plants more easily 
grown, or that better repay the care 
of the cultivator, than Geraniums, 
or, as they are more properly called^ 
Pelargoniums. All the half-shrubby 
Idnds require a light rich soil, com- 
posed of well-rotted manure, leaf- 
moutd, sand, and yellow loam, kept 
moderately moist. What is called 
rough potting, that is, filling the 
pots with chopped loamy turf, mix- 
ed with pieces of charcoal and with 
vegetable mould, is found to answer 
exceedingly well with Geraniums, 
as they never thrive so well as when 
they have abundance of air admitted 
to their roots. On this account also 
they thrive when treated according 
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to the one-aliift system. A cool 
greenhouse, where the sashes can 
^eqnently be thrown o£^ and a bal- 
cony or window, not too much ex- 
posed to the snn, are the best 
adapted for them ; and in soch 
situations they may be kept during 
the whole year, only requiring, when 
in full flower, to be slightly shaded 
from the sun, to prolong the blos- 
soming season. Geraniums are 
readily propagated at almost an^ 
season, by cuttings of the shoots, 
which will strike readily in the 
same soil as that in which the 
plants are grown, without either a 
glass or bottom-heat, but for fine 
specimens, June and July is the 
best time. The nurserymen, how- 
ever, generally take their cuttings 
off the points of the shoots in the 
autumn, and plant them round the 
edges of pots filled with light rich 
soilf and plunged into a moderate 
hotbed. When the cuttings are suf- 
ficiently struck, which will be in 
about six weeks, they may be potted 
into single pots ; or if there should 
not be room in the greenhouse for 
so many pots, they may be placed 
on a tolerably dry shel^ near the 
glass, till the following spring, when 
those that are wanted may be potted, 
and the rest reserved for planting 
out in the open ground, to bloom 
.in the borders during the summer. 
Sometimes cuttings are made from 
the plants in the open air, by merely 
placing the cuttings in a warm 
border in face of a wall open to 
the south ; and plants thus raised 
are much hardier than those struck 
in heat. If kept dry, they have 
been even known to survive a frost 
that has killed all their leaves, and 
indeed to live through the winter 
without protection. Gardeners and 
nurserymen who wish to raise show 
plants, put their cuttings in small 
pots in vegetable mould and sand, 



and keep them in a cold pit till 
February or March, when they re- 
pot them in rich soil, after which the 
pots are plunged into a hotbed. As 
the side shoots grow they are tied 
to little sticks, to keep them apart; 
and to make the plant bushy, the 
tips of the shoots are taken off. 
As the plants grow they are usually 
shifted and re-shifted into larger and 
larger pots, the pots being filled up 
with loam, not too fine, and rotten 
dung. Immediately after the plants 
have flowered, they should be cut 
down nearly to the ground, or they 
will become drawn up, and wiU pre- 
sent an unhealthy appearance. By 
cutting them down, abundance of 
shoots will be obtained for propaga- 
tion ; and for this the strong-jointed 
shoots are to be preferred. The 
cuttings should be made about three 
inches in length, and inserted in 
well-di-ained pots or boxes filled with 
a mixture of fresh loam, leaf-mould, 
and silver sand. The old plants cut 
down after flowering should be re- 
potted in October, and again in the 
end of January or in February. In 
this manner, good bushy plants are 
insured, and plenty of young plants 
provided for the next year. Many 
gardeners throw away the old plants 
as soon as they haye done flowering, 
after cutting them down, and making 
as many cuttings as they can of the 
shoots ; but others take the old 
plants out of their pots, and shaking 
the earth from them, hang them up 
by the roots, with the head down* 
wards, till the time for repotting in 
spring. Geraniums may be thus 
kept quite dry in a cellar, hung up 
like plants gathered for their seed ; 
or they may be laid in rows in 
a cellar, with their roots covered 
with dry sand. In both oases the 
plants should be repotted in Feb* 
mary in a rich soil of loam and 
rotten dung, and the pots plunged 
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into a hotbed to excite the plants to 
grow. Many hundreds of beautiful 
varieties of Qeraniums are cross- 
breeds raised from seed ; that is, 
those raised from a plant, the stigma 
of which has been fecundated by 
pollen from the anthers of another 
Tariety of the same species. In 
this respect, cross-breeds differ from 
hybrids, which are raised from seed 
fecundated from a plant of a diffe- 
rent genus, or, at any rate, a yery 
different species. The use of cross- 
breeding is thus rather to improve 
plants, by crossing them with 
others having a better habit of 
growth, or more brilliant*coloured 
flowers, than to raise new and 
striking varieties; and, for this 
purpose, the plants chosen for the 
parents should be such as would be 
greatly improved by admixture 
with another. For example, a fine, 
bright-coloui'ed flower, on a plant 
of a loose and bad habit of growth, 
might' be crossed by a plant of a 
dwarf habit, the flowers of which 
were not beautiful, and so on. To 
judicious crossing as practised by 
the late Mr. Beaton, we owe many 
of the varieties of what are called 
Bedding Geraniurns, by means of 
which our flower gardens are 
rendered so brilliant during the 
summer, and till frost sets in in 
autumn. 

The following mode of grafting 
Geraniums is abridged from the 
' * Floricultural Magazine " for May, 
1840. The stocks should be of the 
strongest and healthiest kinds, about 
two or three years old, and rendered 
bushy by frequent transplanting, 
and pinching off the leading shoots. 
The year before they are wanted as 
stocks, they should be cut down in 
August to within three eyes (or 
buds) of the base of each shoot. In 
the following May the stocks should 
be transplanted into fresh pots, a 



size larger than their old ones ; and 
early in June, they should be *^ cut 
down to a clear grown part of the 
shoot, about two inches from the 
last year's wood. " The stock should 
then be left two or three days to 
bleed, that is, to suffer the exube- 
rant sap to escape ; after which 
it may be grafted in the whip or 
side manner, without a tongue ; 
care being taken to choose '* well- 
ripened ^oots, about three inches 
long, for scions." The principal 
difSculty arises from the succulent 
nature of the Geranium shoots ; as, 
if the bark be bruised or wounded 
during the operation, the gi-afts will 
not take; and they are also very 
easily broken off afterwards. 

Standard Geraniums are now 
grown by many gardeners, and have 
a striking and novel effect. They are 
produced like Standard Fuchsias, 
by keeping the plants constantly 
growing for two or three years, and 
as constantly depriving them of 
their side shoots. Geraniums thus 
treated should be planted out where 
the climate will permit, or where 
they can be protected ; or, if kept 
in pots, it should be on the one- 
shift system, and the soil they are 
grown in should consist of large 
pieces of loamy turf, mixed with 
vegetable mould and pieces of 
charcoal. These plants look very 
well on a lawn. 

The herbaceous and tuberous- 
rooted Geraniums require a much 
more sandy soil; and, when they 
have done flowering, they should be 
put on a dry shel^ near the glasSy 
and very sparingly watered till the 
spring, when they may be repotted, 
and treated as above. These may 
be propagated by cuttings, or divi- 
sion of the roots, in rather dry and 
sandy soil, and they rarely perfect 
their seeds in our greenhouses. 

The old genus Geranium has been 
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divided by modem botaoists into 
fifteen genera ; three of which are 
quite distinct, and have been already 
mentioned under the head of £rd- 
diam. The kinds usually grown in 
gi'eenhouses belong to the genus 
Pelargonium ; and of these there are 
nearly six hundred distinct speciea, 
besides innumerable cross-breeds, 
hybrids, and varieties. 

Germa'ndbr. — See Tbu^obiuic. 

Geropo\}on. — CompoaUcB, -'-Old 
Man's Beard. — The best known 
species of this genus, 6. glaber, is 
a native of Italy, and is a vexy 
curious plant. It is an annual, 
having a smooth stem and leaves, 
and growing abont a foot high. 
The flowers are fresh-coloured, and 
expand in the form of a star only 
when the sun shines upon them. 
The seeds are very curious, and it is 
from tliem that the plant takes its 
English name. They should be sown 
in the open border, in any common 
soil, in March or April, and the 
plants will flower in July and 
August. 

Ge^sneba. — Oesnerdujea, — 
Showy hothouse plants, generally 
with scarlet flowers. They require 
a light rich soil ; and are propagated 
by cuttings struck in sand under a 
.bell-glass with the aid of. bottom- 
heat. 

Ge^dm. — Sosdcece, — Avens, or 
Herb Bennet. — Perennial plants, 
natives of Europe and America, 
with very handsome flowers. 0. 
QnUllyon Swt. {0, cocdneum Bot. 
Eeg.) is a splendid plant, a native 
of Chili, with large orange-scarlet 
flowers. All the species are hardy, 
and require a light rich soil ; they 
are propagated by seeds, or by 
dividing the roots. Some of the 
species are now called Siev^rsia ; the 
seed vessels of Qeum being hooked, 
and those of Siev^rsia ending in a 
straight feathery point. 



Gi'lia. — Polemonidcece. — Beau- 
tiful annual flowers, natives of Cali- 
fornia, which only require sowing 
in spring or autumn in the open 
border. This genus is now (1857) 
vmied wiih Leptonphon. SeeCALi- 
FORHiAN Annuals, and Annual^ 

GiTHA^GO. — SilenacecBf or CaryO' 
phylldcecB, — The Com Cockle. — ^A 
British weed, sometimes cultivated 
in flower-gardens. 

Glades are open spaces of turf 
among shrubs or trees of irregular 
shapes, without definite boundiudes, 
so as to give the idea of something 
beyond them, of which the extent 
cannot be guessed. They should 
vary in width, and be of the most 
irregular shapes ; the types being 
the open glades which appear in 
forest or copse- wood sceneiy. Their 
beauty in pleasure-grounds depends 
much on the smoothness or high 
keeping of the tur( and on the 
varied ground outline of the branches 
of the trees or shrubs which repose 
on it. 

Gl ADi'oLUS. — Iridd4seai, — The 
Com Flag. — The Gladioli or Com 
Flags are bulbous plants with long 
spikes of showy bell-shaped flowers ; 
and they are nearly all natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope. The bulbs, or 
rather corms, are solid, and do not 
require taking up if they can be kept 
dry during winter. The best mode 
of doing this is by fixing a frame 
with sashes over them, as this 
allows of giving them air when fine. 
When grown in pots the soil should 
be very sandy loam enriched with 
decayed leaves, and the bulbs should, 
be kept entirely without water, 
from the time the leaves decay in 
autumn, till they begin to grow the 
following spring. Many cultivators 
take the bulbs out of their pots 
every September, and renew the 
soil ; but others only take them up 
every third year. At Spofibrth, 
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Yorkshire, where the soil is a rich 
yellow loam, there are clumps of 
(Gladioli which have been lefb undis- 
turbed in the open ground for more 
than twenty years, and which flower 
magnificently every summer. The 
only protection given, is covering 
the clump in autumn two or three 
inches thick with dry leaves, which 
are swept up from the neighbour- 
ing shrubbery, formed into a heap, 
rising highest in the centre, and 
sloping down on every side. Similar 
treatment is given to beds of Scarlet 
Gladioli in the garden at Blair Adam 
in Scotland, which are exceeding 
splendid. A great number of very 
splendid hybrid Gladioli have been 
raised by Mr. Cole, gardener to J. 
Wilmore, Esq., of Edgbaston, near 
Birmingham, principally between 
0, cardinaliSf and O, pdttaelnus, 
or 0. ncUcU^sia, which in the length 
of the spike, the size of the flower, 
and the brUliancy of the colours, 
surpass anything of the kind that I 
have ever seen. 

Glass Cases are of two kinds — 
those which are intended to cover 
plants in the open air, and those 
which are used for covering plants in 
rooms or on the outsides of windows, 
balconies, &c. Glass cases for the 
open air may be made of any conve- 
nient size or form so as to cover the 
plants to be protected ; and some- 
times they are glazed on every side, 
though at others they are placed 
against a wall, and only glazed in 
f^nt and at the ends. The frame- 
work may be of wood, or of iron or 
zinc, so contrived as to separate 
into> pieces, and join together in any 
temporary manner, in order that 
the gardener may be able to admit 
air, or to remove the case entirely 
at pleasure. A common hand-glass 
may be designated the smallest 
description of glass ease, and a 
portable greenhouse the largest. 



Glass cases for rooms consist of 
two parts — a body or box contain- 
ing the mould and plants, and a 
hand-glass, or glazed case,' for 
placing over it. This case, which 
may be square or oblong, two feet 
wide, and four or five feet long, 
should fit into a groove in the box 
containing the plants ; and the 
plants, when planted and watered, 
will reguire no more attention for 
several weeks, or even months, ac- 
cording to the kind intended to be 
grown. Hyacinths planted in such 
a case in November, and placed in 
a room, will require no attention, 
except, perhaps a little water, till 
they have done flowering in the fol- 
lowing March. Ferns and C&cti will 
require no attention for a year ; but 
plants which come soon into flower, 
such as China roses, or indeed any 
plants which are coming into flower 
when planted, require to be re- 
moved when they have done flower- 
ing, and to be replaced by others. 
The glazed frames for such cases 
should be of mahogany or metal, 
and of neat and accurate workman- 
ship : and plate, or Gferman glass, 
ought to be employed. 

Glastonbury Thorn. — A va- 
riety of the common Hawthorn, 
{Cratcegus Oxyacdntha prcecox) that 
blossoms about Christmas. The 
legend is, that Joseph of Arimathea 
having struck his stafl into the 
ground to indicate where Glaston- 
bury Abbey was to be built, prayed, 
that if he had fixed on the right 
place, the Holy Virgin would give 
him a sign of her approval, when 
instantly the staff (which was a 
branch of Hawthorn) struck root 
and shot forth leaves, flowers, and 
fruit. The original tree of this 
variety grows near Glastonbury ; 
but plants, grafted from it, are 
common in all the nurseries. 

Glau'oidm. — PapaverdcecB, — 
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The Horned Poppy. — A British 
plant, common on the shore between 
Brighton and Shoreham, with glau- 
cona or blmsh-green leaves, and 
large yellow flowers. The pods are 
long and horn-like, whence the 
English name. The species are 
annuals or biennials, and shoald be 
grown in a chalky or calcareous soil. 
The seeds are common in all the 
seed shops. 

Glecho'ma. — Lahidtta, — The 
Ground Ivy. — There are two species; 
one with blue floweret which is a 
British weed ; and the other, the 
flowers of which are pink, which is 
a native of Hungary. They will 
both grow in any common soil ; and^ 
being perennials, are increased by 
division of the roots. 

Globe Amabanth. — See Gom- 
phrbVa. 

Globe Flower. — See Tbo^l- 

LIUS. 

Globe Thistle. — See Echi^- 

NOPS. 

Globula^bia. — GlobularinecB, — 
The Blue Daisy. — Perennial and 
suffruticofie plants, with round 
heads of blue flowers, most of 
which require a greenhoase in Eng- 
land. All the Bpecies grow freely 
in a mixture of loam and peat, and 
are propagated by cuttings under a 
glass. 

Globio^sa. — TulipdcecB. — O, SU' 
pirba is a magnificent plant which 
deserves cultivation in every hot- 
house. It is propagated by seeds, 
which ripen freely ; or by dividing 
the roots, in January or February : the 
divisions should be potted in rather 
small but deep pots, and plunged 
into a bark-bed, where they should 
have very littie water till they 
^gin to grow. In March or April, 
the plants should be removed to 
larger pots ; and, while they are 
growing, they should be abundantly 
supplied with water. The stems 



will require to be supported by a 
stake or trellis; and if allowed 
sufficient heat and moisture, they 
will grow rapidly, and flower 
beautifully. When the stalks die 
down, the pots contiuning the roots 
should be removed to a dry stove, 
where they should be kept entirely 
without water till January or 
February, when the roots should be 
divided and repotted. The soil 
should be composed of one-fourth of 
peat, ene-fourth of leaf-mould, and 
two-fourths of loam. 

Globy-Pka. — See Clla^Vthus. 

Glossoloot. — A knowledge of 
the technical terms of botany. 

Gloxi^nia. — Gesneracece. — ^Very 
handsome plants, with bell-shaped 
flowers, that require the heat of a 
stove ; hybrids, have, however, 
been lately raised between this 
genus and Sinningia, which prove 
much hardier than their parents. 
The commonest kinds of Gloxinia 
are O. macuLAta^ which is apt to 
become so weak from the great 
number of its suckers, that unless 
they are removed as soon as they 
appear, it will seldom flower ; and 
0, specibsaf which flowers abun- 
dantly. The former species is pro- 
pagated by division of the root, and 
the latter by cuttings, which strike 
so freely without a glass, that even 
a leaf taken off with the base of the 
petiole entire, will take root, and 
make a handsome plant. All the 
species should be grown in a com- 
post of loam, peat, and sand, or in 
very sandy loam and vegetable 
mould : and, when beginning to 
groTii", the plants should be well 
supplied with heat and moisture. 
The pots should, indeed, stand in a 
saucer kept half full of water. 

Glt'oinb. — Leguminbace, • • 

Climbing, tender plants, with pea 
flowers. The Linnsean genus Gl;f cine 
has been divided by modem botanists 
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into eleven genera, the best known 
of which is Wist&ria. WistMa 
Consequ^Of chirUnsia^ or nnifisis, 
sometimes caUe4 by its old name of 
Glycine sinensis, is one of the most 
▼alaable climbing trees that will 
grow in the open air in Britain. 
This tree, though now so common, 
was only introduced in 1816 or 
1818 ; it is a native of China, and 
appears to be quite hardy in the 
neighbourhood of London. Its large 
bunches of beautiful shaded lilac 
flowei's, which are fragrant, are 
exactly like those of the common 
laburnum, except in colour ; and 
they are produced most abundantly, 
the tree, in favourable situations, 
often bearing a second crop. 

The Wisthria nnitisis will grow 
in any common garden*Boil ; but it 
does best when the soil is light and 
rich, and the plants are abundantly 
supplied with water. It is often 
several years before it flowers, as it 
takes a long time to establish itself; 
but the period of its flowering may 
be hastened by watering it regularly 
with liquid manure, or by telling 
the housemaid to empty tiie slops 
and soap-suds on the ground near it 
— taking care to pour the liquid on 
the ground at a distance from the 
stem of the plant, as it would injure 
the collar if poured on it. All water- 
ing is, indeed, most effectual when 
it is given at some distance from the 
stem of the plant, as it is only the 
spongioles at the extreme points of 
the roots that can take up the mois- 
ture so as to be of any service ; and 
water, if poured on any other part 
that is under ground, is in danger 
of rotting both the epidermis and 
the cellular tissue. When once es- 
tablished, the Wistilria grows vigor- 
ously, and the plant in the Horti- 
cultural Society's garden at Turn- 
ham Qreen being checked in its 
height by that of the wall against 



which it grows being only eleven 
feet, has spread so £sir on each side, 
as to oever a space of above three 
hundred feet in extent. It is easily 
propagated by layers, as the shoots, 
if laid down, will throw out roots at 
every joint. It may also be propa- 
gated by cuttings of the roots and 
branches, and even by leaves, which 
will take root if planted in sand and 
peat, and covered' with a glass, pro- 
vided care has been taken to break 
the petiole off the branch without 
wounding the protuberance at its 
base. Seeds of this plant are very 
rarely ripened in England ; but when 
they are, they vegetate as readily as 
those of the common laburnum. The 
plant requires a wall or trellis* work 
to support it ; but any aspect will 
do. Mr. Pamplin, of the Lavender 
Hill Nursery, has a plant which is 
trained against three sides of his 
house, viz. the north, the east, and 
the south ; and the only difference 
he perceives is, that the flowers on 
the south wall expand first, but are 
the weakest and palest, and that 
those on the north, though they are 
the latest, are the darkest and most 
vigorous. The Wistaria sinSnais, 
though so beautiful, is by no means 
dear, as a plant costs from Is. 6d, 
to 28, 6(2. in the nurseries, accord- 
ing to its size — a plant of the latter 
price being the largest that can be 
transplanted with safety. There is 
a white variety, but it is very infe- 
rior in beauty to the species. It is, 
however, employed for contrast, and 
is usually propagated by grafting on 
the roots of the purple species, on 
which it grows more vigorously than 
on its own roots. 

Glyotrbbi^za. — Leguminbsce. — 
The liquorice. A perennial plant 
with small pale blue flowers, a na- 
tive of the south of Europe. The 
liquorice is made by boiling the root 
(which resembles that of the ginger 
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in appearanoe) a long time, and let- 
ing the moisture evaporate from the 
sediment. The plant is noi worth 
cultivating except Irom curiosity ; 
but when it is grown, it requires a 
very rich mould. 

Gnapha'lium. — Comp6sU(B, — 
Cudweed. This genus now includes 
only about half tiie number of spe- 
cies that it formerly did, six or seven 
new genera having been formed out 
of it. The British species are cot- 
tony-looking weeds, and very few, 
if any, of the foreign kinds are worth 
cultivating. The French ImmortelU, 
of which such quantities are sold 
near the Cemetery of Pdre la Chaise, 
and which used to be called Qtm- 
phMium orierUalef is now removed 
to the genus Helichrysum. — See 
Hsliohrt'sitm. 

Qni^dia, — TkymeUtcecB, — Very 
pretty greenhouse plants, which are 
rather difficult to cultivate, from 
the great delicacy of their roots. 
They should be grown in a mixture 
of sandy peat, or in what is called 
heath-mould ; and they should never 
be suffered either to flag for want of 
water, or to stand in saucers full of 
it. All the species are rather diffi- 
cult to propagate ; but the best way 
is to take off the tips of the shoots 
when quite young, and to plant them 
in pure sand under a bell-glass. 

QOAT'sBEARD.-SeeTRAGOPOVMH. 

Goat's Rub. — See (Jalb'qa. 

Goat's Thobn. AstrdycUut 

Tragcbcdntha. 

GoDE>EiA. — Onagrdeece, — The 
purple-flowered kinds of (Enothdra, 
or Evening Primrose, have been 
divided from the others and formed 
into a genus under the name of 
Qoddtia, by Professor Spach, a 
German botanist, residing in Paris. 
Professor Spach formed thirteen 
other genera out of (Enothdra, but 
only this one appears to have been 
generally adopted. The handsomest 



species of Goddtia are G, rubieunda, 
0, rtndfo, and 0. iSdipa, all natives 
of CaLifomia, introduced *in 1835, 
and all of which ipay be sown in 
September, like the other Califomian 
annuals. See Aitnuals. The other 
kinds are also all hardy annuals, 
which require no other care than 
sowing in March or April in the 
open border, in any common garden- 
soil, and thinning out when they 
come up, it they appear too thick. 
All the Goddtias are rather tall- 
growing plants, and if not thinned 
out, they will become drawn up and 
weak. If the stalks appear weak, 
they should be tied to slender stakes. 
They bear transplanting welL The 
colours are most brilliant when 
grown in a poor soil ; but the plants 
are smaller and less vigorous. A 
rich soil, however, sometimes makes 
them produce more leaves than 
flowers. 

Golden-Leaved Chestnut. — 
This very curious and splendid tree 
is a native of California, but there 
is a specimen in the arboretum at 
Kew. It is a sweet chestnut, and 
its peculiarity consists in its leaves, 
which are of a bright gold hue on 
the under sides, and which give it 
a singular and brilliant appearance. 

Golden Rod. — See Solida'oo. 

Golden Saxivbagb. — SeeCHST- 

SOSPLB^NIUM. 

GoLDF u 'ssiA . — A eaiUhdtcecB. 

Stove plants, with handsome tubular 
flowers. 

GoMPHOLO^BiuH. — Legumindsm. 
— Australian shrubs, which require 
to be kept in a greenhouse in 
England, and to be grown in very 
light loam, peat, and sand. All the 
species are very difficult to preserve'; 
and they are idl very tender delicate 
plants. They require to be trained 
to a frame ; and they are easily 
killed, either by too much or too 
little water. They are propagated 
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by seeds, which ripen freely ; or by 
cuttings of the young wood, which 
must be struck in s&nd, under a 
bell-glass. 

GoMFHRE^NA. — AmaranthhcedB » 
— ^The Globe Amaranth. This is 
supposed to be the Amai*anth of the 
poets, which, from the durability of 
its flowers, was considered to be the 
emblem of immortality. It seems 
to have been used at funerals in the 
time of Homer, as he describes it 
as worn by the ThessaUans at the 
funeral of Achilles, and it is still 
used for the same purpose in various 
parts of the Continent. The plant 
is a tender annual, which should be 
raised on a hotbed or in a stove, and 
which, even when in flower, should 
be kept in the greenhouse. It should 
be grown in a light rich soil, and 
kept rather dry. Sometimes it is 
propagated by cuttings, struck in 
mould under a hand-glass ; and 
plants grown in this manner are 
generally much hardier than those 
raised from seeds. 
^ GoNGO^RA. — OrtAidaceas. — Curi- 
ous epiphytal plants, natives of the 
tropics, which require the usual 
treatment of orchideous plants, and 
are generally grown in a moist stove, 
or orchideous house, in baskets of 
moss, or on a piece of wood hung up 
to the rafters. Sometimes they are 
grown in pots, in peat and sand, 
mixed with pieces of broken stone 
or lime-rubbish. The flowers hang 
down from the root and require to 
be shaded from the direct rays of 
the sun. They are increased by 
division of the root ; and when 
grown in pots, the pots should be 
half filled Vith potsherds. 

Gono'lobus. — AsclqnadhceoB. — 
Climbing plants with' dark red 
flowers, which require the heat of a 
stove. They should be grown in 
a mixture of loam and peat; and 
they may be increased by cuttings. 



The flowers are more curious than 
beautiful. 

GoRDO^NiA. — TemstrcBmiaeea, 
—The Loblolly Bay. This phint, 
though in its native country, the 
swamps of North America, it be- 
comes a tree fifty or sixty feet high, 
is in Engla'tad rarely more than a 
shrub-evergreen bush, the height 
of which seldom exceeds five or six 
feet. It is nearly allied to the 
Camellia, and it has large, white, 
showy flowers, and large hand- 
some leaves. It should be grown in 
peat earth, kept moist, in a low 
sheltered situation ; but it is quite 
hardy, and it has the great advan- 
tage of flowering abundantly when 
of very small size. It is generally 
propagated by layers; but when 
seeds are imported, they should be 
sown on wet moss, as they are said 
only to germinate well on that sub- 
stance. 

Gossy'pium. — MalvhcecB. — The 
Cotton Tree. These plants, most of 
which ai-e natives of the East Indies, 
require a stove in England. The 
flowers are large and handsome, 
resembling those of the Mallow, and 
the seeds are enveloped in a soft 
white woolly substance, which is 
the cotton. This subutance is often 
produced in England. All the cot- 
ton plants are herbaceous, and most 
of them are biennials; and they all 
require a rich moist soil with abun- 
dance of heat. They are propagated 
by seeds and cuttings. 

Grabo'wseia. — Solan dceai, — 
The new name for Lifcium Boer- 
haavicsfblium,. 

Grae'llsia. — Crucifera, — 0, 
Mxifragcefblia is a native of Persia, 
whence it was introduced in 1844. 
It is a little perennial plant, with a 
great abundance of showy white 
flowers, and is very ornamental, but 
smells like garlic. 

Grafting is the art of taking a 
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shoot from one plant and uniting it 
to another, in such a manner as that 
it shall grow and thrive as well as 
if it were planted in the ground, A 
grafted plant consists of two parts ; 
the stock, which must have a root, 
and the scion, which is united to the 
stock, by the operation •of jgrafting. 
The scion is commonly a shoot of 
the preceding year's growth ; but in 
some cases, it may be a shoot of the 
same year's growth, or it may be of 
the growth of two or more years. 
The stock should be a well-rooted 
plant, fixed in the soil, with a stem 
of at least as great a diameter as 
that of the scion, but the stem may 
be much larger, and of several years* 
growth. Grafting is commonly 
Umited to woody plants, and it is 
only within certain limits that it 
can be performed. To be united 
together by grafting, it is necessary 
that the plants be of the same 
nature, and, generally, that they 
be of the same genus or fiimily ; 
though, in some cases, all the genera 
of a tribe will graft on one another. 
Thus, any kind of CamfiUia may 
be grafted on any other kind of 
Cam611ia or Tea Tree, but not on 
any other genus ; while any kind of 
Pyrus may not only be gp:iifted on 
any other kind of Pyrus, but also 
on Cratse'gus, Mespilus, S6rbu8, 
Cyddnia, and perhaps several others. 

The primary cause is probably to 
be found in the organisation of the 
respective tissues of the plants, 
those uniting which are alike ; but 
as this can only be determined by 
microscopic observation, and only 
then by the most acute vegetable 
anatomists, the safe rule in practice 
is to limit our attempts at grafting 
to species of the same genus. 

The uses of grafting are various. 
By grafting a weak-growing species 
or variety on a strong-growing kind, 
the weak-growing variety becomes 



more vigorous ; and, consequently, 
a large and handsome plant is much 
sooner produced than could be done 
by layers, cuttings, or seeds. On 
the contrary, by grafting a strong- 
growing plant on a weak, low, or 
slow-growing stock, dwarf plants 
are produced, and thus specimens 
of large trees may be obtained 
within a very limited space. Plants 
may be propagated by grafting that 
cannot be increased readily by any 
other mode : as is the case with 
common fruit-trees. The shoots of 
seedling plants grafted on a stock of 
several years' growth, will sooner 
produce blossoms and fruit than 
when left to grow on their own 
roots. 

There are various kinds of graft- 






FIO. 19. — WHIP, OB SPLICaB-ORAFTIlilO. 

ing ; but they are all founded on 
this essential condition, viz., that 
the inner bark of the scion should 
be closely united to the inner bark 
of the stock. Where the scion and 
the stock are of the same thickness, 
this may be done at both edges ; 
but where the stock is thicker than 
the scion, it can only be done at one 
edge, which, however, is fouild 



BoScient. The kinds of graftjng 
brat ad&pt«d foe ladies, are the 
common splice, or nUp-grafting ; 
alit or cteft gn^dug ; side-grafting ; 
sad iDuvhiug. 

Whip oriplice-grafiing, u repre- 




sented in ^g. 19, in vh[ch a i 
scion, and b is the stock. In this 
se botli scion and stock are of the 
me thickness ; both are oat sUnt- 
g, 90 &9 eiadl; to fit ; and there 
a dovetail notch in the stock for 



scion to rest on. When the sdoa 
has beeo perfeotly fitted to the stock, 
't is tied vith a strand of matting. 
IS sbovn in the fignre, and afber- 
VBrds covered with grafUng-wax, or 
grafting-cta;, the modes of making 



5 oBSFriHQ. 

which wilt be giten heieinafCer. 
There are difierent nriatians of 
tUs mode of grafting. Sometimes 
the dovetail notch is omitted, and 
at others a tongne is formed in the 
BoioD and a slit made in the stocks 
into which it is inserted ; this 
tongoe seriing the purpose of the 
dovetail notcii, viz., to keep the 




its place. When tte stock 
is of BO much larger diameter than 
the scion, the appearance of this 
graft is, of coarse, quite different, 
and the latter is pat on at one side, 
in order that its inner bark may 
be closel; united with that of the 
Btock, This is the common mode 
□f gnfljng frnit-treea in the nurse- 

SUl, or de/l-gra/liiig, is per- 
formed bj first cutting oi'er the 
stock, and next makiug a slit or 
clett in it ; then paring liie scion on 
both sides, so as to form a wedge, 
nacTovei at the inner edge; and 
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after iDserting it in the cleft^ tying 
it and claying it as before. This 
mode is well adapted for grafting 
one sacenlent plant on another ; as, 
for example, in the G&cti tribe, 
grafting an Epiphyllam on a Per6- 
skia, as shown in fi^» 20, or for 
ligneous Fseonies on the tubers of 




FIO. 23. — STOCK AVD SCIUN PBBPABED 
FOB SIDE-G&ArriNO. 

herbaceous ones, as shown hi figs. 
21 and 22. In fig. 21, a is the 
stock already notched ; and, in fi^. 
22, 6 is the prepared scion, and c 
the grafted plant. 

Side-grafting is shown in figs. 28 
and 25, in which / is the stock, 
from which a portion is cut out, 
against which the scion e, also 



somewhat thinned down, is to be 
applied and made fast, as shown in 
fig. 25 at g. This being done, the 
graft is covered with grafting-wax 
or clay, as usual. It will be observed, 
that by this mode the head of the 
stock is not cut off, but is left on, in 
order to draw up the sap, and also 
to prevent the stock from being dis- 
figured in the event of the death of 
the scion. There is another mode 
of side-grafting, as shown in fig. 26, 
in which it will be observed, that 
the lower end of the scion is inserted, 
in a bottle of water, to supply it 




tiq, 24.— cleft-oraftino the 
caJie'llia. 

with moisture ; a practice which, 
though not absolutely necessary, is 
found advantageous. In another 
kind of side-gnifting, the head of 
the stock is cut off, and the scion 
and the stock are cut, as shown in 
fig. 28. Formerly, Camellias were 
very frequently grafted in this 
manner. 

A new mode of grafting the 
Camellia is shown infi^. 24. The 
head of the stock is cut off, and only 
a single leaf left ; a cleft is then 
made in the stock, and the scion 
(a), with only a single leaf attached, 
is inserted (6). The pot with the 
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grafted plant is then plunged into a 
hotbed, and covered closely with a 
glass. This process is called in 
France La greffe etouffL 

Inarching differs from the other 
kinds of grafting, by preserving the 




FIG. 25. — SIDE-GRAPTINO WITH THE 
SCION BOUND ON THE SfOCK. 

scion attached to the parent plant 
till it has become united with the 
stock in such a manner as to derive 
its nourishment from it. For the 
mode of performing the operation, 
see Inarchino. 

To graft with success, the opera- 
tion is best performed in spring, 
Inimediately before the buds of the 



scion begin to expand ; and, in 
genera], the stock ought, in this 
respect, to be in advance of the 
scion ; a result which is obtained 
by cutting off the scions from the 
parent plant in the winter season, 
and inserting their ends in the soil 
in a cool shady place in the garden 
till they are wanted in spring. In 




FIG. 26. — GRAFTING WITH THE END OP 
THE SCION IN A BUTTLE OF WATER, 

performing the operation, it is neces- 
sary to have a very sharp knife; 
for if the slightest roughness is left 
on the parts of the scion and the 
stock which are to be united, their 
perfect union cannot be effected. 
The operation ought also to be per- 
formed with rapidity, so as to expose 
the naked sections of the scion and 
stock for as few moments as possi- 
ble to the atmosphere. When the 
plants to be grafted are in pots, 
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they should immediately afterwards 
be placed in a gentle heat^ and kept 
moist ; and if covered with a bell- 
glass, so much the better. The 
latter practice may be considered as 
essential in the case of grafting 
Orange trees, Camellias, Rhododen- 
drons, Daphnes, Arbntns, Magnolias, 
&c. Grajfts made in the open air, 
on very small plants, may sometimes 
be coTered with hand-glasses, or 
slightly sheltered or shaded till they 
have begun to grow ; and the soil 
may be coTered with litter, or rotten 
tan, or leaves, to retain the mois- 
ture. Where no pains are spared, 
the soil may be warmed imme- 
diately after grafting, by watering 
it with a few pots of hot water. 
After the scion has made shoots a 
few inches in length, the clay may 
be removed and themattingloosened; 
but care must be taken not to do 
this too soon. The proper time may 
always be known by observing 
whether the edge of the scion exhi- 
bits a granulating process, closely 
uniting it with the stock. In 
general, in the course of the month 
of August all the matting from 
plants grafted in the open air may 
be removed ; and with those under 
glass, this may be done much sooner. 
Orafting-elay is made of clayey 
loam, or brick earth, mixed with 
about a fourth part of fresh cow- 
dung, free from litter, and a portion 
of hay cut into pieces about an inch 
in length, adding a little water, and 
beating the whole together for 
several hours. On a small scale, 
however, this preparation is not 
necessary ; as either moist clay 
alone, or cow-dung, may be plastered 
over the graft, and covered with 
moss, or even with coarse paper ; 
the moss, or paper, being tied on 
with matting. The use of the 
covering is to exclude the air, and 
consequently to retain the moisture 



of the scion and stock, and also an 
agreeable degree of temperature, in 
order that the vessels of the two 
woods may be able to unite. 

Grafting -wax is composed of 
bees'-wax and pitch, with some 
tallow and a little rosin ; at first 
melted and mixed together, and 
afterwards heated as wanted. The 
proportions are of no great conse- 
quence. The mixture is kept in an 
earthen pot, in which it may be 
heated when wanted ; and is laid on 
with a brush till it is a quarter of 
an inch thick ; and if covered with 
diy sand while it is still soft and 
warm, it will not be likely to melt 
and fall off, which otherwise would 
probably be the case. 

Graiss or Pabadise. — The 
berries of Cdccalua indicus. 

Grape Hyacinth. — See Mas- 

OA^I. 

Grasses.^ There are but very 
few ornamental kinds of Grass that 
are worth cultivating in a garden ; 
and the most remarkable of these 
are the Quaking Grass, Briza 
midia, and the Feather Grass, 
SHpa penndta. The Italian Reed, 
ArUjido Dihkax, and its variety, tbe 
Ribbon Grass, A . D. vergtcolor^ are 
very ornamental ; but they are 
Reeds rather than Grasses, though 
they belong to the same natural 
&mily, Cframinece. For a list of 
the Grasses proper for laying down 
a lawn, or grass plat^ and their 
qualities, see Lawn. 

Grass Vetch. — See Nisso^lia. 

Gravel is in universal use for 
forming walks in Britain ; as sand 
is, for want of gravel, on the Conti- 
nent. The grand desiderata ia 
gravels are : the quality of binding, 
or forming a smooth compact body- 
not liable to be disturbed by the 
feet in walkbg ; and a good colour 
which shall harraopise agreeably 
with the grass and trees, ke. 
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around it. It is a yery common 
practice in forming gravel-walks, to 
use the gravel as it comes from the 
pit, and after it is laid down and 
rolled, to cover it with sand taken 
from the same gravel by screening 
or siflbing ; but unless this sand be 
of a binding nature, from its con- 
taining a gofid deal of iron, it soon 
separates' from the rough gravel 
below, and is removed by sweeping. 
Gravel, whether consisting of large 
or small stones, or particles, if laid 
down when perfectly dry, very 
seldom can be made to bind ; and, 
under such circumstances, it forms 
a rough, moving, and consequently 
a most disagreeable surface to walk 
on. A remedy for evils of this kind, 
which is sometimes successful, is to 
strew over the walk Roman cement 
in powder, then to rake it, so as to 
incorporate the powdered cement 
with the surface of the ground to 
the depth of two or three inches, 
and immediately afterwards to water 
it thoroughly, and roll it till it 
becomes quite hard and smooth. 
This is one of the best modes of 
forming a permanent and agreeable 
gravel-walk on a steep slope ; it is 
also av excellent mode in small 
gardens, where the object is to save 
labour in keeping, and to prevent 
the growth of weeds. Sea-shore 
gravel, which is generally mixed 
with sand and shells, can only be 
rendered firm by this process, or by 
one which destroys its colour, viz., 
mixing it with tar or gas liquor. 
When so mixed, however, it forms a 
very durable walk, though it is of a 
dark and disagreeable colour. Next 
to these modes, the best means is to 
break a number of small stones, or 
pebbles, into fragments ; and if this 
be done with about one-third of the 
quantity of gravel to be used, and 
the fragments intimately mixed with 
the round pebbles, the gravel, when 



thoroughly rolled with a very heavy 
roller, will bind. The finest gravel 
in the world is composed of the 
debris of flints, such as the Kensing- 
ton gravel ; and this kind, which 
has hitherto been found in only a 
few parts of England, was sent to 
every part of the world. 

It must always be remembered, 
that broken angular pieces of stone, 
whether large or small, will bind 
much better than round pebbles ; 
and if with the broken stones be 
mixed a ferruginous clay, which is 
generally of a reddish, brownish, or 
yellowish colour, and the whole be 
rolled immediately after it is laid 
down, it will harden by exposure to 
the atmosphere, and will become 
quite firm and smooth. If, how- 
ever, the rolling should be neglected 
for a few days, the particles of 
rusty earthy matter will become 
hardened individually in a loose 
state ; and even if rolled afterwards, 
they will never become quite firm. 
It must also be observed, that large 
and small stones do not bind well 
together; and hence all gravel, as 
soon as it is taken from the pit, 
should be sifted through a wire 
screen, the wires of which are only 
sufiiciently wide apart to admit 
stones of the size of a moderately 
large gooseberry, and all the larger 
stones should be thrown on one side 
to be broken. The gravel that has 
passed through the screen should 
then be examined, and if it be found 
mixed with too much earthy matter, 
it should be again sifted tiirough a 
wire sieve, sufficiently fine to allow 
only the earth to pass through. Part 
of the earthy matter should then be 
well mixed with the gravel and 
broken stones, in the proportion of 
one-third of each, and the whole 
should be laid evenly on the walk, 
and roUed immediately. 

When gravel walks have become 
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loose from time or frequent Bweep- 
ing, or from the grayel being 
originally of a bad quality, they 
may be rendered firm by forking 
them over; and, after raking out 
the largest of the stones, and break- 
ing them, mixing the gravel with 
equal parts of sand and ferruginous 
clay in a somewhat moist state, 
rolling the whole as soon as the 
materials have been equally spread 
over the walk. If, however, neither 
sand nor ferraginous clay can be 
easily procured, burnt common clay 
powdered may be mixed with the 
gravel ; the clay having been burnt 
by spreading it on the furnace of a 
hothouse, or by mixing it with 
faggots, and then setting fire to 
the whole : but in this case also, 
care must be taken that the mixed 
clay and gravel are watered after 
they are laid down, and rolled im- 
mediately after. 

There are various substitutes for 
gravel. Where colour is the object, 
as well as firmness and smoothness, 
there is nothing better than burnt 
lumps of clay, reduced to a very 
coarse powder, and slightly mixed 
with Roman cement. Where colour 
can be dispensed with, a most 
effective garden-walk, and one which 
will last for many years, may be 
formed of the scrapinsis of public 
roads, which have been made, or 
metalled, as road-makers term it, 
with granite, or other coarse stone, 
mixed with tar, laid down to the 
depth of six inches on a bottom of 
broken stone, and smoothly and 
firmly rolled. The different kinds 
of asphalte so laid down also make 
smooth and durable walks; but 
they are too expensive for general 
use. When no gravel can be pro- 
cured, granite or other stone, broken 
▼ery small, and firmly rolled, will 
make a very durable walk, though 
the colour is far inferior to that of 



fine yellow gravel. For laying out 
walks, and the mode of preparing 
the foundation of gravel walks, &c., 
see Walks. 
Greek Valerian. — See Pole- 

MO^NIUM. 

Green-Fly. — See A^his. 

Greenhouse. — A structure for 
growing those plants in (more parti- 
cularly in the winter season), which 
wiU not endure the open air of 
British winters. It may be of any 
form, but the most convenient is a 
square or a parallelogram, ^ with 
upright glass in front, sufficiently 
high to admit of walking upright 
under it immediately within the 
glass ; and with a sloping roo^ at 
such an angle as readily to throw 
off the rain. This roo^ for the 
better receiving the sun's rays, 
should face the south, south-east, or 
south-west ; and this is called the 
aspect. The front should seldom 
be lower than seven feet in height, 
and the height of the back should 
be about two-thirds of the width 
of the house. The space within is 
generally laid out so as to have a 
shelf in front, about two feet high, 
from the ground, and two or three 
feet in width ; and next there is a 
path two or three feet in width ; 
the remainder of the floor, from the 
edge of the path to the back wall 
being occupied with a series of 
shelves rising one above another like 
the steps of a staircase, on which, 
the pots of plants are to be placed. 
These shelves may be nine inches or 
a foot in width, and the height of one 
above another may also be nine 
inches or one foot. The mode by 
which artificial heat is communi- 
cated to such a house is by smoke 
flues, or hot-water pipes. The fire 
should be at one end, or behind the 
house, whichever may be most con- 
venient ; and the principal flue or 
hot-water pipe should be along the 
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front wall, under tie shelf; or, ia 
some casea, it ma; be under the 
path. The reaeou for this poaitioQ 
of the flue or pipe is, that heat 
alwaTB ascends ; and, conseqaently, 
if the Bource of heat were pl&ced 
under the hack of the hanae, the 
heat voald ascend direetl; to the 
roof at the upper angle of the house, 
and would georcelj heat the lower 
or front part at all In order to 
admit of Tentilatioa. the front sashes 
should open outwards, or slide along 
a groove; and the roof-sashea should 
also open by sliding the one over the 
other. Other minor details need 
not be here entered into, as they 
are perfectly understood hy all con- 
structora of greenhonssB, whether 
uf wood or iron. With reepsct la 
these two materials, iron admits of 
the greatest Tariety at shape, such 
as a cnrvilineat ground plan and 
roof, and it also admits moat light ; 
but tiie couBtniotion ia wood ia 
most generally understood, and is 
rather the oheapeat. Very excellent 
and orDameDtal greenhouaes are 
constmcted in iron, and wooden 
houses may ha made hy any carpen- 
ter or joiner. A portable green- 
honae has lately been constructed 
to i^lsce aver plants in the open air, 
and which oonaisia of a stand or 
frame in whiob seme saah-frsmes 
are fixed,, so as to eeier a sloping 
trellis belov, over which some tender 
or half-hardy ornamental climbers 
are tr^ned. This ^)pantna can 
be put Bp at a very trifling expense, 
as glass is now very cheap, and as 
the frame may be made of wood 
rough from the saw. 

The Bimpleat kind of greenhouse 
is one only heated by manure, 
which, with the shelter afforded by 
the glaaa, is EufhiuaDt to giow grapes, 
and to force flowers, so as to have 
roaes and lilacs, &c, at Christmaa. 
The outer appearance of this house 



is very plain (see fig. 27) i and il 
may be constmcted at very little 
expense. There ia a wall in &ont 
(shown at c in fg. 28], within 
which a dung bed ia formed, into 
which the plants to bo forced {d) 



plunged. Inside the hack wall 
trained peach and nectarine 
trees, or vines ; and on the outaide, 
vines, or cherry trees. Part of the 
roof {«) ia formed of bowds, and 
these project so as to form a coping 
to (he outer part of the wall The 




next advance to heatjng greenhouses 
nith manure is using smoke flues ; 
and these, after having been long 
out of fashion, are now being 
partially revived ; hot wal*r pipes. 



srai, are still geoenlly Babsti- 
tnted for them. A cnmmoii gt«eB- 
boiiB«, heated bj hot water, h 
shown ID Jig. 29, which cootuns a 



propttgatiog sholf (a) foi cottiDgs, 
LS ikej miut b« near the gl^aa. It 
a not uBoal in greeufaonsee of this 
ehspe to havfl anj path eicept the 
front one {d) ; but, in this, & con- 
cealed pith behind the pots is left 
St b, which maj be hidden by 
Thtmblrgia aldta, or soma other 
climUng plant, so as to enable the 
gardener to reach easily to water 
the plants oa the shelf (a). Tha 
stage may be composed of flag etoaes 
supported by brick piers (c). There 
is a Iront shelf for bushy ornamental 
ite at e; and the bot-water 
pipes are shown at /. II is evident 
in this greenhoose that smoke flues. 
may be easily snbstitnted for bot- 
water pipes, if they should be pre- 
fatred, Foitable greenhouses, of 
hotbeds, have lately been inveated 
by the French nnraeryinen, for the 
purpose of Bttiking cuttings in Teiy 
small pots, a rage for little plants 
of tills kind having lately existed 
in Faria ; and baviog apparently 
teaehed England, ^ni the great 
nambar of plania in very small pots 
which are now leeo in tha ahap 
windows in London. The Frenidi 



portable greenhonses are of varions 
form* and materials, bnt ooe of the 
best is shown in fig. 30, which was 
flgored in the -Son Jardinirr l<a 
1S44, and is a box made of wood, 
aboattwo f^et across, or any other 
convenient size, which may have 
handles Gied for moving it at a, 
and which is covered with a com- 
mon hand-glass, fixed on a board, 
which covers the top of the box, 
and in which are numerons botes 
made for small fiover-pots. Jost 
below this board is a liac or tin 
basin (n), which is filled with sand 
or sawdust, or even moss, in which 
the pals are plunged. Below this 
is an open tin or linc trungh (o), 
which is filled with water tbrongb 
the fnnnel {d), A lamp is shown 
at H, which is kept in its proper 
place by a little tin ledge ; and 
which slides in and out by a door 
to the side, which is fastened when 
the lamp is in its place. There ar« 
some holes at /, to supply air, to 
support combustion ; and two slant- 
ing pieces of sins at g, to reflect the 
heat. Fig 31 is a circular portatJs 
greenhouse, which was figured in 
the Oardtneri Chronicle for Deo., 
1843. It consists of three ineces (^ 
earthenware ; vii., the foot {a), on 
which stands the basin (£), which 
is enxmonnted by the plate (c). In 
the foot (a), is placed a tin or 
eartlienwara lamp (c^). Three or 
four inches above the wick is placed 
a short iron cistern (e), supported 
by three feet, which rest on the 
bottom of the baidn (5) ; it is three 
inches deep,seveninches in diameter, 
and is fed by a pipe and fnnnel ( /), 
into which water is poured until it 
can be seen at the bottom of the 
fnunel, which shews that the cistern 
ia fulL The pUte (cj is formed of 
common red earthenware, and con- 
sists of two circular trenches, {g g 
and h h,) four inches broad, and as 
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Holes bored at i, by ^ight still 
smaller ones at Je^ and by eight or 
ten in the plate at I. There is a 
metal plate pierced with holes at m, 
through which the greater part of 
the heat rises ; so that the troughs 
h h, are much hotter than the 
troughs g g, which are warmed 
principally by the hoUow spaces at 
n. The difference of heat between 
the two troughs is so great, that it 
is said, hothouse plants may be 
struck in the trough h, and green- 
house ones in g. The frame is 
covered with the hand-glass p, 
which of course may be removed at 
pleasure. A new mode of heating 
without either pipes or flues has 
lately been discovered, but it has 
only been applied to hothouses. 
See PoLHAisB Heating. 

Greenhouse Plants are those 
which will not bear the cold of a 
British winter in the open air, but 
that only require to be protected 
from frost. Many persons injure 
their greenhouse plants by giving 
them too much heat in winter, and 
too little air in summer, and are 
then surprised to find their plants 
die, or at least become sickly, and 
remain without flowering, notwith- 
standing all the care that has been 
bestowed upon them. No green- 
house ought to be kept at a greater 
heat at night than from 35° to 40"" 
during winter ; but the thermometer 
ought never to be suffered to fall 
below 35**. In the day, particularly 
if there be sunshine, it will of course 
rise higher ; but the fire should be 
lessened accordingly, as the ther- 
mometer, even in sunshine, should 
not rise in winter above 50°, or at 
most 52° or 53*". A higher tempe- 
rature will induce premature vege- 
tation ; and the plant will waste its 
strength in an abortive attempt to 
produce flowers and seeds at a season 
when its nature requires it to be 



kept in a state of complete repose. 
The second fault, of giving too little 
air, is an equally serious one. Plants 
can no more live without fresh air 
than without water ; and even in 
winter, the sashes of a greenhouse 
should be opened for an hour or 
two, say from twelve till two, in the 
middle of the day, whenever the sun 
shines, or the frost is not too intense. 
In the summer, say from the middle 
of May to the middle of September, 
the plants should be set out in the 
open air, the space on which they 
are to stand being covered two or 
three inches deep with small coal or 
slack, or ashes, to prevent the worms 
from creeping out of the ground into 
the holes at the bottom of the pots. 
In oold and damp seasons, the time 
for putting out the plants may be 
delayed till June ; and previously 
to their removal, the sashes of the 
greenhouse should be left open for 
a week or ten days, night and day. 
Qreenhouse plants should be watered 
regularly every evening in summer, 
and twice a day if the weather be 
very hot and dry. In winter, they 
should always be watered in the 
morning, when water is given ; but 
this need not be every day. Some 
plants, indeed, do not require 
watering oftener than once a week. 
The' general rule is, frequently to 
examine the pots, and to give 
water whenever the earth appears 
to have become dry on the surface. 
Greenhouse plants should never be 
suffered to stand in saucers during 
winter, as stagnant water is pecu- 
liarly injurious at that season ; and 
whenever the earth in a pot looks 
black and sodden with water, the 
plant should be turned out of the 
pot, and after the black earth has 
been shaken from its roots, it should 
be repotted in fresh soil, well drained 
with broken crocks or cinders. In 
February or March, the plants should 
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be looked over and repotted where 
necessary ; those that are too tall 
should be cut in, and cuttings made 
of their shoots. The young plants 
raised from cuttings made in autumn 
should be repotted in larger pots for 
flowering ; and where the plants do 
not require fresh potting, but have 
the surface of their mould become 
green and mossy, the moss should 
be taken off, and the ground slightly 
stirred with a flat stick ; taking 
care, however, not to go so deep as 
to injure the roots. When trouble 
is not an object, all greenhouse plants 
are the better for repotting once 
every year, either in spring or 
autumn ; and when the ball is taken 
out of the pot for this purpose, it 
should be carefully examined, and all 
the decayed parts of the roots should 
be cut off. Sometimes when the 
ball of earth is turned out, nearly 
half of it will fall off almost without 
touching it ; and when this is the case 
it will generally be found that there 
is a worm in the pot. Worms do a 
great deal of mischief to greenhouse 
plants in cutting through the roots, 
as their instinct teaches them to 
make their way through the earth 
straight across the pot and back 
again ; and they cannot do this 
without tearing the roots asunder 
every time they pass. Another 
point to be attended to in the man- 
agement of a greenhouse is, keeping 
the plants as near as possible to the 
glass ; as nnless this be done, the 
plants will become what gardeners 
call ** drawn up,*' and unnaturally 
tall and slender, from the efforts 
they make to reach the light. 

Greyi'lle A. — Protehcece. — Aus- 
tralian plants with very curious 
flowers, which should be grown in 
a mixture of equal parts of sand, 
loam, and peat. They are increased 
by seeds, which ripen freely, or by 
cuttings of the old wood, in sand, 



under a bell-glass. GrevUlea aus- 
trdlis with red and yellow flowers 
is very nearly hardy. 

Grtnde'lia W. (Do'nia R Br.) 
— CowpdsitCR, — Perennial and an- 
nual plants, with large showy yel- 
low flowers. The leaves of some of 
the species are covered with a white 
glutinous matter, that looks like 
milk. Nearly all the species are 
natives of Mexico, and they should 
all be grown in a mixture of loam 
and peat. The perennial species 
require the protection of a frame 
during winter. 

Grottoes are covered seats, or 
small cells or caves, with the sides 
and roof constructed of rock-work, 
or of brick or stone, covered inter- 
nally with spar or other curious 
stones, and sometimes ornamented 
with marine productions, such as 
corals, madrepores, or shells. A 
kind of grotto is also constructed of 
roots ornamented with moss. Per- 
haps the most generally effective 
grotto is one formed with blocks of 
stone, without ornaments either ex- 
ternally or internally, having the 
floor paved with pebbles, and a 
large long stone, or a wooden bench 
painted to imitate stone, as a seat. 
The roof should be rendered water- 
proof by means of cement, and 
covered with ivy ; or a mass of earth 
may be heaped over it, and planted 
with periwinkle, ivy, or other low- 
growing evergreen shrubs, which 
may be trained to hang down over 
the mouth of the grotto. In some 
cases it answers to cover grottoes 
with turf, so that when seen from 
behind they appear like a knoll of 
earth, and in front like the entrance 
into a natural eave. As grottoes 
are generally damp at most seasons 
of the year, they are more objects of 
ornament or curiosity than useful as 
seats or places of repose. One of 
the finest grottoes in England is that 
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of Pain's Hill, formed of blocks of 
stone, with stalactite incrustations 
banging from the roof, and a small 
stream running across tbe floor. 
Pope's grotto at Twickenham, the 
grotto at Weybridge, and that at 
Wimbome St. Giles's, which has 
cost 10,0002., are also celebrated. 
A fountain or a gushing stream is a 
yery appropriate ornament to a 
grotto ; though, where practicable, 
it is better in an adjoining cave, 
when a person sitting in the grotto 
can hear the murmur of the water 
and see the light reflected on it 
at a distance, than in the grotto 
itself. 

Ground Cherry. CSrasm 

ChamasjSrasus, 

Ground Ivy.— See Gleoho^ma. 

Groundsel. — Senedo vidgaria. 
— I mention this troublesome weed, 
to enforce upon amateur gardeners 
the necessity of pulling it up as soon 
as it appears, without suffering it to 
open its flowers, lest it should ripen 
any of its seeds. The plant belongs 
to the Compositse, and the seeds are 
each furnished with a feathery wing 
or pappus, by means of which they 
are distributed in all directions. 

Groundsel-tree. — BdcchaHs 
halimifoHa. — A shrub with bluish 
green leaves, and rather pretty flow- 
ers, which are produced in autumn. 
It will grow in any common garden- 
soil, but it is killed in severe win- 
ters, if in an exposed situation. It 
may be propagated bycuttings,which 
will strike if planted in the open 
border in autumn ; or by layers. 

Guano. — A new kind of manure, 
lately introduced from South Ame- 
rica. It consists of the dung of sea- 
fowls, collected from the Guano 
Islands, on the coast of Peru ; and 
it is so strong that a table-spoonful 
of it dissolved in water will go as 
far as three trowels*ful of horse 
dung. It may be used for Orange- 



trees, Pelargoniums, Heart's-ease, 
Fuchsias, and any other plants re- 
quiring rich soiL In general, how- 
ever, it is most efficacious to grass 
land, and it may also be used with . 
advantage in a kitchen garden. In 
these cases the proportion is four 
ounces of guano to a gallon of water ; 
but this is much too strong for 
greenhouse plants, and for them 
half an ounce of guano to a gallon of 
water will be as strong as it will be 
safe to give them. 

GuA^VA. — See Psi'dittm. 

Guelder Rose. -See Vibd'rnum. 

Guernsey Lily. — Nerine sai-ni- 
insia Ker. — See Nbri^bb. 

Gum Arabic Tree. — Acdcia 
vera, or ardbtca. — See Aca^cia. 

Gum Cistus. — Cittus cpprim, or 
ladaniferus. — See Cistds. 

Gu'tta Pb^rcha. — This is a kind 
of gum somewhat similar to the 
Caoutchouc or India Rubber, but 
which poss3Sses the remarkable 
"physical property of becoming 
quite soft at the temperature of 
boiling water, without being in any 
way adhesive, and on cooling reco- 
vering its primitive hardness.*' The 
Niato or Gutta Percha tree of the 
Malay Peninsula, is said by some 
botanists to be a species of B^lssia, 
but Dr. Lindley pronounces it to 
be a species of the genus Ison- 
^ndra, both genera belonging to 
the natural order SapotiU:ese. Mr. 
Low, however thinks that seve- 
ral trees in Borneo will produce a 
similar juice. The gum is said to 
be deposited in layers in the wood, 
and to be obtained only by cutting 
down the tiee ; but as it is also said 
to flow when numerous incisions are 
made in the bark, it is to be hoped 
that some less wasteful mode of pro- 
curing it than cutting down the tree 
will soon be devised. The words 
Gutta Percha' belong to the Malay 
language, and signify "ragged gum*' 
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— the ch in the word Percha being 
pronounced as in 'perch. 

Gtmnostachtum. — Acanthd^iece. 
— A Ceylon plant with inconspicu- 
ons yellow flowers, but showy leaves, 
with milk white midrib, and side 
veins on a dark green ground. In- 
troduced in 1853. 

Gtnb'rium Aegente"'um.— Ora- 
mineoe. — Pampas Grass. — Native of 
South America, but hardy enough 
to withstand our ordinary'winters, 
and even the most severe with a 
little protection. It forms a large 
tuft or bush ; leaves of a glaucous 
green, sharply serrated. The flower 
stem pushes from amongst the 
leaves like a round, straight, tbick 
reed, 6 or 8 feet high, terminated 
by a very large silky panicle, of a 
silvery white colour, and having a 
very light and graceful appearance. 
It will grow in any soil, but prefers 
a mixture of peat and friable loam. 
Propagated by seeds and by ofisets 
after the plant is well established. 

Gtpsocallis Sal. — EHcacece. — 
The Moor, or Cornish Heath, sepa- 
rated from the genus Erica by Salis- 
bury. — For culture, see Ebi^ca. 

Gypso'phila. — CarycphyUhcecE^ 
or Silendicece, — Small-flowered creep- 
ing or trailing plants, annuals and 
perennials, which require a calcareous 
soil, and are well adapted for rock- 
work. 

Gypsum. — Sulphate of lime, com- 
monly called plaster of Paris. 

TJABENA'RIA.— Orchidcicece. — 
■*"^ Hardy North American peren- 
nials, with tuberous roots, and very 
curiously-shaped flowers, which are 
generally yellow, but sometimes 
purple, and sometimes white. They 
grow best in a shady situation, and 
in a peat soil, kept rather moist 
than dry. 

H ABBA'irrHns. — A marylliddcece. 
— Bulbous-rooted plants (some of 



which will thrive in the open grounds 
though others require a greenhouse, 
and others a stove), the culture of 
which exactly resembles that of tlie 
Amar/llis. The flowers are also 
similar, though very much smaller ; 
and, as in the Amar;f His, they are 
produced before the leaves. The 
Habr&nthus appears to exempli fy 
the doctrine of bulbs being under- 
ground stems ; for we are told by 
the late Hon. and Bev. W. Herbert 
(Bot, Mag. t. 257) that the bulbs 
of this species, though round when 
imported, after having been potted 
a year, become gradually elongated. 
Plants of this genus are generally 
grown in a mixture of sandy loam 
and peat ; and for the details of 
their culture see Amaby'llis. 

Habkotha'mnds. — OesirdLcece. — 
Very elegant Mexican shrubs, bear- 
ing a profusion of rose-coloured 
tube-like flowers in the middle of 
winter. A plant of H. Uegana, 
planted in the free ground of the 
conservatory in the Botanic Garden 
in the B«gent's Park, is splendidly 
in flower for at least eight months 
in every year. 

HjsmaVthcs. — AmaiylliddcecB. 
— Bulbous greenhouse plants, with 
large red flowers of very singular 
appearance, but no beauty. They 
are yery coarse-growing, and take 
up a great deal of room. H. mvl'i- 
florus is, however, an exception, as 
it is rather pretty. 

Hjematoxylon. — LeguminhscB. 
— The Logwood. This tree, which 
grows about twenty feet high in its 
native country, is a stove shrub in 
Britain. It has yellow flowers, and 
should be grown in a mixture of 
peat and loam. 

Ha^ke a . — Protehceoe. — Austra- 
lian shrubs, with flowers somewhat 
resembling those of the GreviUea, 
which are frequently sweet-scented. 
The plants ai-e generally kept in the 
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greenhouse ; they shoald be grown 
in peat and sand mixed with a little 
loam, and the pots should be well 
drained) and never suffered to be- 
come either too wet or too dry. See 
Australian Shrubs. 

Hale^sia. — Haletidcece. — The 
Snowdrop-tree. American low trees, 
which generally form very handsome 
hardy shrubs in British pleasure- 
grounds. The reason of this is, that 
in North America the species all 
grow on the banks of rivers, in very 
poor rocky soil, whereas in England 
they are grown in dry places in rich 
soil ; and too much nourishment to a 
tree which does not require it, has 
the same effect as too much animal 
food to a child — it makes it increase 
in width instead of height. The 
Snowdrop-tree flowers freely, and 
its stem droops gracefully over 
water. The flowers are white, and 
resemble those of the Snowdrop ; 
and the seed is curiously winged. 
The species will grow in any soil or 
situation, but they all prefer a poor 
soil near water, and a sandy situa- 
tion. They are generally propa- 
gated by layers, though they all 
ripen seed abundantly in England. 

HALIMODENDBON.-Ztf^ttmtnosce. 

—The Salt "tree. H. arg^eum Dec. 
(Robinia Halodindron Lin.), is a 
Siberian hardy shrub, which will 
grow in any soil or situation. When 
grafted standard high on a Labur- 
num, it forms a very handsome 
drooping tree, with silvery leaves 
and purple flowers. 

H AM A ME^Lis. — ffamameliddcecB* 
— The Witch Hazel. A hardy shrub, 
a native of North America, which 
will grow freely in any soil that is 
not too rich, though it prefers a dry 
stony gravel. It has the peculiarity 
of flowering during winter, beginning 
to expand its rich deepyellow flowers 
just as its leaves are falling off, and 
dropping its flowers when its branches 



begin to be re-clothed with leaves in 
spring. 

Hand-bill. — An instrument used 
in pruning hedges. 

Hand-glasses. —Portable frames 
or covers, formed of iron, zinc, or 
wood, and glazed. These glasses 
differ from bell-glasses in being 
longer, and composed of numerous 
small pieces of glass, which are 
fastened together by narrow strips 
of lead. Hand glasses are generally 
square, but they may be made of 
an octagon, or any other shape that 
may be most convenient; and they 
are sometimes made with a pane to 
open to admit air, or with the upper 
part to take ofi. This is very con- 
venient ; for as hand-glasses are 
chiefly used for protecting half- 
hardy plants during winter, which 
it is necessary to give air to every 
fine day, it is found very trouble- 
some to be obliged to lift the hand- 
glass off the plant, and to lay it on 
one side whenever this is done. 
Bell-glasses, on the contrary, being 
principally for preventing the evapo- 
ration of moisture from the leaves 
of cuttings, do not require any 
opening, as the plants seldom want 
any air till they have rooted; 

Hardenbe'roia. — LegumvnhscB, 
— A new name given by Mr. Bentham 
to Kerm^dya monophylla, and five 
other species of that genus, which 
have small purplish flowers. 

Hardy Plants are all those that 
will stand the open air in British 
gardens without the slightest pro- 
tection ; half-hardy ones are those 
that may be planted in the open 
ground, but require the protection 
of a mat or hand-glai& ; and tender, 
those that must be kept during 
winter in a hotbed or plant-house 
heated by artificial means. Qreen- 
house and frame-plants are those 
grown in jwts, which require pro- 
tection from the frost during winter ; 
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and stove plants are those grown in 
a hothouse all the year. 

Harebell, or Hairbell. — It is 
rather curious, that though few poets 
can write a sonnet without mention- 
ing the Harebell, and though it is 
sure to be introduced in every elo- 
quent prose description of country 
scenery, botanists cannot exactly 
decide what plant is meant by the 
name^some supposing it to be the 
beautiful little blue CamphntUa 
rotundifdliaj and others, the wild 
Hyacinth, ScUla non-acripta. The 
fact is, that both plants are now 
known by the name in di£ferent 
parts of Britain ; but as the original 
word is said to have been '* air- 
bell,'* it is most probable that it 
was the Campanula that was first 
so designated, and that is alluded 
to by the poets ; as the tender blue 
of its flowers is so near the colour 
of the skies, as not to require any 
great exertion of poetic i&ncj to call 
it a bell of air, and as its slender 
stem has sufficient elasticity to rise 
again when lightly trodden on. 
There is some reason for employing 
such terms to plants as Hare*8-ears, 
Hare's-foot, &c., from resemblance ; 
but none whatever that we can 
imagine for that of Hare-bell. It 
is very probable that the designa- 
tion was originally Hair-bell, or 
Hair-bells, on account of their being 
well adapted for garlands for the 
hair. In Miller's Oardener's Die- 
tionary. Hair-bells occur in the 
index, and is referred to the com- 
mon Hyacinth, HyacirUhus rum- 
scriptuSyOrScUla non'ScriptafWhich 
Miller says, ** grows plentifully in 
woods and near hedges, in lands 
which have lately been wood, so is 
seldom admitted into gardens ; but 
the poor people, who make it their 
business to gather the wild flowers 
of the fields for nosegays, &c., bring 
great quantities of these to London 



and sell them about the streets." 
In Lee's Inlroductwn to Botany, 
1799, Hairhells is given as the 
English name of Ifyacinthtis non" 
scriptus; and we find the same term 
and explanation in various diction- 
aries. From these facts it may be 
concluded that the name of Hare- 
bell is a corruption of the original 
and more applicable one of Hair- 
bell. 

Then, as to what plant is under- 
stood. In the south of England it 
appears to be the common Hyacinth ; 
in the north of England and in 
Scotland it is the Kound-leaved 
Bell-flower, Campdrmla rotundi- 
fdlia. To this also the descriptions 
given by the poets in those parts 
apply. This Campanula is remark- 
able for its upright, graceful, slender 
stalks. Scott alludes to the plant 
as being slender and elastic : — 

*' A foot more light, a step more true. 
Ne'er from the heath-tlower dashed 

the dew ; 
E'en the slight hare-bell raised its 

head 
Blastte ftom her airytread.*' 

Lady of the Lake, Canto I. 

And again in Canto II. — 
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For me,' — she stooped, and, looking 
round, 

Fluck'd a blue hare-bell from the 
ground. — 

' For me, whose memory scarce con- 
veys 

An image of more splendid days. 

This little flower that loves the lea. 

May well my simple emblem be : 

* » « » 

And when I place it in my hair, 
Allan, a bard, is bound to swear. 
He ne'er saw coronet so fair.' 
Then playfully the chaplet wild 
She wreath'd in her dark locks, and 
smii'd." 

For this purpose the Hyacinth 
has not the requisite pliability ; on 
the contrary, its stalk is rather 
thick, succulent, and brittle ; nor 
is it, like the Campanula, a flower 
that "loves the lea;" still, repre- 



sented by artificial flowers it has a 
good effect; and ladies may cnlti- 
Tate both sorts, the Hyacinth in a 
somewhat moist, shaded sitaatioo, 
and the Campanula in any soil, 
rather dry than otherwise. 

Hases and lUBBira do a great 
deal of mischief in flower gardens, as 
they are 'very fond of deronring many 
flowering plants — ^partieolarly Finks 
and Carnations. They are also rery 
fond of young plants of Laburnum in 
the shrubberies, and of Parsl^ in the 
kitchen-garden. The usual way of 
protecting Pinks and Carnations is, 
by an inyisible wire fence, or by 
a net-work of black worsted, sup- 
ported, at intervals by blackened 
wires ; but the young plantations 
are generally protected by common 
netting, supported by notched stakes. 
Some persons sow Parsley near their 
Carnations, in the hope that the 
hares will eat that in preference ; 
but it often proves injurious, as the 
smell of the Parsley attracts more 
hares than would otherwise discover 
the Carnations, and thus, the Pars- 
ley being soon devoured, the Carna- 
tions are destroyed. 

Hare's- Bar. — See Bupleu^ux. 

Hare's-foot Fern. — Duvdllia 
CanariS/isis. — A very carious exotic 
Fern, the roots of which grow out 
of the x)ct, and closely resemble a 
hare's foot. It is a native of the 
Canaries, and should be grown in 
sand and peat. 

Habt's-tongub. — Scolop4ndrium 
officindtrum. — One of the hand- 
somest of the British Ferns, from 
its broad tongue-shaped leaves. It 
grows in marshy places. It is called 
Scolop6ndrium from its roots bear- 
ing some resemblance to the little 
luminous insect Scolopendra dec- 
trica. 

Hatchet Vetch. Coronilla 

SecuridacOf now called Securigera 
Coronilla. — A coarss-growing hardy 



annual which takes up a great deal 
of room from its large, rough, and 
widely-spread leaves and stems : 
while it can boast of little beauty 
in the single yellow pea-flowers. It 
will grow in any soil or situation. 

Haulm. — The dead stalks and 
leaves of peas, potatoes, &c. It is 
generally gathered up, and carried 
to the rubbish heap to rot for manure, 
or burnt. It is idso sometimes used 
for covering the groond over the 
roots of trees, &c., to keep out the 
frost. 

Hawkwsbd. — The plants pro- 
perly called Hawkweed belong to 
the genus HUrd^cium; they have 
generally yellow flowers, and many 
of them are British weeds; the 
yellow Hawkweed of the gardens 
{T6lpis Barbata) and the red 
Hawkweed (Bwrhhaduia rubra) 
are, however, quite distinct. They 
are both hardy annuals, which only 
require sowing in the open border ; 
and one of which (the yellow) will 
stand the winter in the open ground 
without protection, if sown in 
autumn. The red-coloured kind is 
veiy apt to become drawn up with 
long slender stems, and requires 
staking and tying to make it look 
well.— See C&b^pis. 

Hawthorn. — Crata^gtu Oxtfa- 
cdiUha. — CrataWs. 

Hazel. — Corylus Avdlana. — 
The common Hasel is rather a fruit* 
tree than an ornamental shrub ; bat 
it is sometimes grown in pleasure- 
grounds and geometric gardens, to 
form a shady walk. Widks of this 
kind were great &vourites in the 
time of Elizabeth, and also in the 
Dutch gardens laid out in tiie time 
of William III. They are there- 
fore suitable in the gardens of Eliza- 
bethan houses, or of any mansions 
built in James I.'s style. They 
require no particular care but 
planting the young trees in a loamy 
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soil, giving them, if possible, a 
little of that rich yellow soil 
generally called hazel loam, for its 
peculiar adaptation to this plant, 
and clipping and training the bran- 
ches so as to make the walk form 
one continued bower. 

Heart's-easb, or Panst. — ^Most 
of the di£ferent kinds now in culti- 
vation have sprung partly from the 
wild kind, Viola tricolor^ hybridised 
by some other species ; and as all 
the kinds, whether hybrids or spe- 
cies, vary very much when raised 
from seeds, and as these varieties 
and hybrids may be readily cross- 
bred with each other, the number 
of kinds that may be raised defies 
all calculation. The Heart's-ease 
must be grown in very rich soil, 
composed, if in pots or boxes, of 
four parts of rich loam, one of sand, 
and one of decayed leaves or rotten 
dung; and if in the open ground, 
of rich loam highly manured. It is 
propagated by seeds, or division of 
the root. The seeds should be sown, 
as soon as they are ripe, in a bed, 
where the young plants should re- 
main till they flower, when the best 
should be taken up and replanted 
in another bed, or in well-drained 
pots or boxes, for flowering. The 
plants will require constant water- 
ing during the hot weather ; but 
they are very apt to damp o% if the 
soil in which they grow has not been 
well drainefl. The best varieties 
are propagated by cuttings taken off 
from the points of the shoots, in the 
spring, cutting them dean across 
immediately below a joint. The 
cuttings should be struck in pure 
white sand, and covered with a 
bell-glass; they should not be 
watered when put in, and they 
should be shaded for several 
days. Heart*s-eases are also pro- 
pagated by layers, pegged down 
-at a joints but not slit, on ac- 



count of their tendency to damp 
off. 

Hbat is concentrated or produced 
in gardens in a variety of ways : by 
shelter from winds, which prevents 
the natural beat of plants from being 
carried off by currents of air passing 
over them ; by exposure to the sun, 
which concentrates its rays; by 
covering a surface of soil or the 
roots and stems of plants with a 
non-conducting material, sudi as 
straw, litter, leaves, &c., which pre- 
vents its radiation; by fermenting 
substances, such as stable-dung, 
litter, leaves, tan, &c., which pro- 
duce heat by their decomposition; 
and by the consumption of fuel, 
from which the heated air generated 
is conducted in flues, or by means 
of pipes of hot water or steam. 
Hotbeds are generally heated by a 
bed of horse-dung, or other ferment- 
ing material ; and brick-built pits, 
or houses with glass roo&,are heated 
by furnaces and flues, or furnaces, 
boilers and pipes of hot water or 
steam. Stable-dung and hot water 
pipes are the two best modes of 
beating pits and glass-roofed houses. 
Heat when produced is retained by 
coverings which admit the light, 
such as glass sashes, or in some 
cases frames covered with oil-paper, 
or with very thin canvas or gauze. 

Heath. — See Eri^ca. 

HflATH-MOULD is very frequently 
confounded with peat-bog by ama- 
teur gardeners ; but the fact is they 
are materially different. Black peat, 
which consists of vegetable fibre, 
prevented from decomposing by a 
superabundance of water, is unfit 
for the growth of plants when in a 
pure state; but heath-mould, or 
peat mixed with sand, is admi- 
rably adapted for the growth of 
all Australian and American hair- 
rooted plants, as the mixture of 
sand with the peat prevents its 
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retention of water, and it is only 
the retention of water that prevents 
the decomposition of the regetable 
matter it contains. — See PsAT-Boa. 
Hk'dera. — AraliacecB.-Th.e Ivy. 
This well-known plant is what bota- 
nists call a rootinji: climber ; that is 
to say, its stems climb np and twine 
themselves round trees, or any other 
suitable object which presents a suffi- 
ciently rough surface for their roots 
to take hold of ; as, unless this is the 
case, the Ivy, whenever it is rendered 
heavy by rain or snow, falls down. 
Whenever, therefore. Ivy is wanted 
to cover smooth, newly plastered 
walls, trellis work should be fixed 
a^nst them, to which the Ivy should 
be nailed like any other plant. The 
Ivy is remarkable lor undergoing a 
complete change in its leaves when it 
flowers. The barren or creeping Ivy, 
which trails along tke ground, and 
roots into it, rarely flowers, and its 
leaf is deeply cut ; but the tree Ivy, 
or flowering part, rears itself on high, 
so as to be fully exposed to the light 
and air, and the leaves become of an 
oval shape. If, oanarUntUt the 
giant, or Irish Ivy, as it is sometimes 
called, though it is a native of the 
Canaries, is hardier and grows much 
faster than the eommon kind ; but 
the variegated kinds are more tender, 
and grow much slower. Ivy requires 
a deep and somewhat light soil, into 
which its roots can penetrate easily ; 
and when grown for any purpose in 
pots or boxes, it should beabundantly 
supplied with water. Ivy is useful 
in aJl cases where a naked space is to 
be covered with green in a short space 
of time ; and it is particularly valuable 
in town gardens, as it will bear the 
Bmoke and want of pure air in cities 
better than most other plants. It 
should, however, in all close and 
crowded situations, be abundantly 
supplied with water, and occasionally 
syringed over the leaves. The gold 



and silver varieties are very beau- 
tiful, especially the former, when 
grown against the chimney of a 
dwelling-house or hothouse ; bat 
they require warmth to make them 
thrive. 

Hedgehogs. — Ifedicdgo minifMt. 
— An annual plant, with small yellow 
pea-flowers, and curiously shaped 
capsntes, which resemble hedgehogs. 
The plant is weedy* looking, and not 
worth growing. 

Hedge Mustabd. — See Ebt'bi- 

MUM. 

Hedge Nettle. — See Sta^chtb. 

Hedges for flower-gardens should 
be composed of ornamental plants, 
such as Cydonia^ Jap&nicci, Privet^ 
Lanrustinus, J&bes ganguinetum, 
Boses, and double-blossomed Furae^ 
or Ivy and other climbers, trained 
over iron trellis-work. The hedge 
to a flower-garden should never be 
stiff and formal so as to look like a 
mere barrier ; but it should be 00 
arranged, and should consist of 
plants which harmonise so well with 
the flowers in the garden as to 
make them appear part of it. For 
further details on this subject, see 
FsiroBs. 

Hedt^ohiuit. — Sciiamineoe, — 
Garland-flower. — Largereed-looking 
plants with splendid flowers, bat 
which are only suitable for large 
plaoei^ as tiiey require the heat of a 
stove^ and a great deal of rooni, to 
make them flower well. They axe 
natives of the East Indies. JT* 
corondriunif which is one of the 
commonest kinds, has large white 
flowers, which are exceedingly fra- 
grant. All the kinds require a light 
rich soil, and are increased by divid- 
ing the roots. 

Hedt'sabdm. — LegufninhMB. — 
The French Honeysuckle. — The 
species are mostly hardy bienniaUi 
and perennials, which require only 
the usual treatment of their respeo- 
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tive kinds. They will grow well in 
any rich light soil, and they are in- 
ereased by division of their roots 
and by seeds. 

Hele^nium. — Compdsitas. — The 
species are generally tall-growing 
perennial plajats, with large yellow 
flowers. They are increased by di- 
viding the root. There are two or 
three annual species which are quite 
hardy, and only require sowing in 
the open border* The handsomest of 
these is H. guadridentdtumy which 
has bright orange-coloured flowers, 
like a Kudb^ckia. 

Helia'kthemum. — Oisiacem, — 
The Sun-rose. — Low shrubs, gene- 
rally used for planting on rock- work, 
and strongly resembling the Cistus 
or Rock-rose. As most of the species 
arerathertender, theyi^equire protec- 
tion during winter. For this reason, 
they are either grown in pots, which 
are placed upon rock-work among 
the stones; or taken up and re- 
potted in winter, to be planted out 
again in spring. The soil should 
be a compost of loam and peat. 
They are generally increased by 
seeds, which they ripen in abund- 
ance. 

Hblta'nthus.— :Compo«<a!.— The 
Sun-flower. — The annual plant of 
this name, though a native of 
Peru, is one of the hardiest of its 
kind, as it only requires sowing 
in the open border in any common 
garden soiL It is not, however, 
suitable for every situation, un- 
less there be abundance of room, 
on account (^ the large size of its 
stalks and leaves. The perennial 
kinds are much smaller, and very 
ornamental ; they are quite hardy, 
and will grow in any soil and 
situation. 

Helichrt^um. — Compdsita. — 
The Everlasting. — The common yel- 
low Everlasting, ff. hracUHtwmy is 
a hardy annual that only requires 



sowing in the open border; H. 
bicolor is a very slight variety, 
merely di£Fering in having the 
outer petals tipped with copper 
colour ; but H. macrdnthum has 
white flowers tipped with pink, 
and is very handsome. This species 
is a native of the Swan River 
Colony, and it should be grown in 
a light peaty soil. It may either 
be sown in the open ground in 
April, to flower in autumn, or in a 
hotbed in Februi^ry, to plant out in 
May. JI, braetedtvm vncHrvum 
affords varieties of many different 
colours ; and can be highly recom- 
mended as a late flowering annual 
in the open ground ; and it also 
forms a good pot plant. 

Hblico'nia. — MusacecB. — Splen- 
did hothouse plants, which require 
a rich sandy loam, and plenty of 
room and heat, to bring them to 
perfection. They are propagated by 
division of the root. H, metdUica 
has leaves 1^ to 2 feet long, velvety 
green above, and metallic purple 
beneath ; flower handsome, in an 
upright spike, scarlet tipped with 
greenish white. It is pi'opagated 
by cuttings, which strike easily. 

Hblio^fhila. — CrudferiB, — 
Beautiful little annual plants, na^ 
tives of the Gape of Good J9ppe, 
generally with bine flowers, and 
very long slender stems. The seeds 
should be sown on a hotbed in 
February, and the plants planted 
out in a warm open situation in 
May. 

Heliotbofb. — See Hkmoiro^- 

PIUK. 

Heliotbo^itjm. Boragineoh 

— The Heliotrope is a favourite 
flower in most countries, from its 
fragrance^ which, however, is over- 
powering, and very unpleasant to 
those not accustomed to strong per* 
fumes. It should be grown in a 
light rich floil ; and though it re- 
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quires protection duriog winter, it 
may be planted ont in May, when 
it will flower splendidly in the open 
air, till destroyed by frost in antumn ; 
and of all plants that succeed in the 
open air in summer, it is perhaps 
the most sensible to the least 
degree of frost. A new species 
of Heliotrope has been lately in- 
troduced, called H, Voltairednumj 
which has very rich dark purple 
flowers. It requires the same treat- 
ment as the old kind. 

Helix. — The Snail. — Snails are 
so destructive to gardens, and par- 
ticularly to those of small size, that 
too much care cannot be taken to 
destroy them. The best time for 
effecting this is in winter or early 
spring, when the snails are in a 
quiescent state, and when they will 
be found in great numbers sticking 
to the walls, under iyy, &c. ; in 
box-edgings ; or in the creyices of 
rock-work, &c. In spring the 
warmth and moisture induce them 
to leave their hiding places, and 
they commence their work of de- 
struction. At this season, they 
should be sought for in the daytime, 
in the same kind of places as those 
they select for their winter retreats, 
and, if possible, destroyed before 
they lay their eggs, which they do 
in April or May. The eggs, which 
are buried in the earth in some 
rather moist and shady place, and 
which are whitish, and quite round 
and transparent^ should be sought 
for and destroyed in May or June. 
By these means the ravag;es of 
snails may be in a great measure 
prevented ; and there will be no 
occasion to resort to watering the 
beds with lime or tobacco water- 
remedies which, unless very judici- 
ously practised, are in fact worse 
than the disease. Many persons 
place empty flower-pots in different 
parts of a garden infested with 



snails, at night ; and when this is 
done, a great number of them will 
generally be found either in the 
pots, or sticking to the outside in 
the morning. Cabbage leaves and 
slices of raw potatoes are also laid 
as traps for snails. 

Helle'borus. — JRantmculdeedB, 
— The Christmas Rose, B, niger, 
is one of the handsomest plants 
belonging to this genus, on account 
of its flowmng in winter, or very 
early spring, before almost every 
other flower. It is a hardy peren- 
nial, which will thrive in any 
common garden-soil, and is in- 
creased by dividing the roots. 
There is a greenhouse species, If, 
atrorikhena, which is yery orna- 
mental. 

Helmet-flowbb. — See Coeta'h- 

THES. 

Hemerooa'llis. — ^The Day Lily. 
— Handsome perennial plants, with 
yellow or copper-coloured flowers. 
They are quite hardy, and only 
require a moist soil and a shady 
situation. They are propagated by 
dividing the roots. For the white 
and purplish-flowered kinds, see 
Pu'nkia. 

Hen-and-Chickens. — A kind of 
Daisy. — See Bb'llis. 

Henbane. — ffposcpamus ntger. 

Henpbe^ya. — A canthacea. — ff, 
scdnderu is a very handsome climb- 
iiig stove plant, a native of West 
Africa, with whitish Petunia-like 
flowers, and dark green leaves. 

Hepa'tica. — Ranunculdceoi. — 
Pretty little plants, which flower 
very early in spring. They should 
be grown in a light sandy soil, and 
a shady situation ; and as they 
have a propensity to raise them- 
selves out of the soil, they should 
be taken up every two or three 
years in autumn, and replanted. 
If this be not done, the earth 
should be raked up or hoed up 
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round them, so as to cover the 
roots; as, if these are left exposed, 
they will ' wither, and the plants 
will probably die. The flowers of 
the Hepatica^ unlike those of most 
other plants, possess their lull 
colour from the fkst formation of 
the bud. 

Hebacle^m. — UrnhdlifercR.'^ 
The Cow-parsnip. — The gigantic 
Siberian Cow-parsnips, H. dsperum 
and H. gigant^vmf are probably 
two of the most magnificent herba- 
ceous plants in the world. They 
are biennials, and are propagated 
by seeds, which ripen in abundance. 
The plants should be placed in a 
shady, moist situation, near a pond, 
if possible ; and, where this is not 
practicable, they should have abun- 
dance of water. Thus treated, a 
plant has been known to attain the 
height of fourteen feet in a single 
summer, with a fluted stem six or 
eight inches in diameter ; and a 
compound umbel of white flowers, 
measuring twelve feet in circum- 
ference. A plant of these dimen- 
sions, with leaves equally enormous, 
grew in the grounds of Bromley Hill 
in the summer of 1839 ; and another 
of nearly the same size grew in our 
small garden at Bayswater in the 
summer of 1840. 

Hebbe'btia. — IriddcecB, — A 
beautiful bulbous plant named in 
honour of the late Honourable and 
Reverend William Herbert, whose 
botanical labours are so well known. 
It is a native of Baenos Ayres, and 
it may be grown either in a pot, or 
in the open air, in a sandy loam, as 
it only requires protection from 
severe frost or long-continued rains. 

Herb-Robebt. — A kind jof wild 
Gferanium, very common by the 
road-sides throughout England and 
the north of France. 

Heron's Bill.— See Ero^dium. 

Hespkba'ntha. — Iridacem, — 



The Evening Flower. — A genus of 
Cape bulbs, nearly allied to I'xia, 
and requiring the same treatment. 

He'spebib. — Qnjbcif&ra, — The 
Garden Bocket. — These flowers, 
though very common, are rarely 
well grown, as they require a great 
deal of care to bring them to per- 
fection. They are all perennials; 
and as soon as they have done 
flowering, they should be taken up, 
and transplanted into fresh and 
very rich soil, which must be of a 
light and friable nature. The best 
is, perhaps, that which has been 
used during the preceding summer 
for celery trenches. Thus treated, 
the double white and double purple 
varieties of H, matronalit will 
attain an extraordinary size, and 
will flower splendidly. 

Hexace'ntbis. — AcarUhStcecB.— 
This genus has been separated from 
Thunbergia, principally on account 
of the shaggy anthers of the flowei-s. 
The name of Hexacintris, which 
signifies *'six spurs," alludes to the 
spurs proceeding from the base of 
tbe anthers. This genus was little 
kno^i'Yi till the exhibition of a splen- 
did creeping plant called HexacSn,' 
iris mysor^nsis at the May show at 
Chiswick in 1852. It was trained 
over an umbrella-shaped trellis, 
from which its beautiful crimson 
and yellow flowers hung down in 
long racemes, forming a kind of 
fringe. The pendulous racemes of 
flowers grow from a foot to two feet 
long, and they are covered with 
bunches of flowers and buds. The 
plant is a native of the East Indies, 
and of course requires a hothouse in 
this country. 

Hibbe'btia. — DiUemacece, 

Trailing shrubs with large yellow 
flowers, natives of New Holland, 
which require a greenhouse in 
England. They should be grown 
in a mixture of sandy loam and 
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peat, and ihey are propagated by 
cuttings. 

HiBL^scus. — Mahdeece. — Showy 
plants with Urge handsome flowers, 
of which the hothouse species, which 
are mostly from China, require a 
strong moist heat. Hibiscus syrtct- 
ciig, the AlthcB^a frutex, is a hardy 
shrub, which will grow well in any 
common garden-soil, and of which 
there are numerous splendid Tarie- 
ties ; some of the best being those 
raised by Mr. Masters, of Oanter^ 
bury. The Althcta friUex is pro- 
pagated by seeds or layera Several 
of the different kinds of Hibiscus 
are marsh plants, which grow best 
in pots suspended in water from the 
side of a pond. H. Hutegilii quin- 
quirHlnera is a handsome Swan 
River shrub, of erect habit with 
large rosy flowers like those of the 
AUhcei^a frutex. ; the petals are each 
marked by a blood-red spot at its 
base. — See Watkr-plants. 

Hi'ndsia. — HubidkceiB. — A new 
genus, formed on the purple-flow- 
ered kinds of Bondeldtia. H. vio- 
laceais a very splendid stove shrub, 
introduced in 1844. 

Hip.— Ths fruit of the wild Rose. 

Hippea'st&um.— Agenus nearly 
allied to Amaryllis. 

HiPPo'PBAB. — EloMgndcecB, 

Sea-Buckthorn. — Handsome hardy 
shrubs, natives of North America, 
which will grow in any common soil, 
and are increased by layers. 

HiPPU^Bi8.-£raZora^d{»(S.-MareV 
tail. — A British aquatic; sometimes 
planted in ponda, &o., to hide their 
termination, and to give the water 
the appearance of a natural stream. 

Hoe. — There are many different 
kinds ; but they may all be reduced 
to two classes : the draw-hoes, 
which have broad blades, and are 
used for drawing up the earth to 
the roots of plants, being pulled to 
the operator ; and the thrust or 



Dutch hoes, which are principally 
used for loosening the ground and 
destroying the weeds, and which 
the operator pushes from him* 

HoBiNO is an operation used for 
loosening the earth, and destroying 
weeds, where both digging and 
forking would be injurious to the 
roots of the plants forming the 
crop. It is also used to draw the 
earth up to those plants which send 
out numerous fibrous roots close to 
the surface of the ground. This 
last operation is called hoeing up, 
and it is generally practised with 
annual culinary crops. 

Holly. — See Ilbx. 

Hollyhock. — See Althji.^a, 

HoNESTT. — See Luna'ria. 

HoNET Dbw is a clammy sub- 
stance often found on the leaves of 
trees and shrubs in hot weather ; 
and it is by some supposed to be 
produced by insects, and by others 
to be exuded by the tree. What- 
ever may be its cause, it does injury 
by stopping up the pores of the 
leaves ; and it should be washed off 
as soon as it is discovered. 

Honby-floweb. — See Mblia'b- 

THUS. 

HoNETsncKLB. — See Capbibo^li- 
VM and Loiri'oBBA. 

HONBTWOBT. — See CBBfirTHB. 

Hoop-PETncoAT. — A kind of 
Narcissus, N, Bulbochdium, 

Hop.— See Hu^mitlvs. 

HoBN OB Plenty.— See Fb^ia. 

HoBN-popPY. — See Glau'oium. 

Hobbs. — See Fk^dia. 

Hobse-chesnut. — See M'BOVhva 
and Pa'yia. 

Hotbeds are formed of dung, or 
any other vegetable fermenting ma- 
terial ; but stable dung is in most 
general use, and is by far the best. 
When newly brought from the 
stables, it should be laid in a heap 
or ridge, five feet or six feet in 
width, and four feet or five feet in 
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height ; and after lying three or 
four days, tUl a brisk fermentation 
has taken place, it should be turned 
over, taking care to place what was 
ontside in the interior ; and after a 
few days more, when a second 
fermentation has taken place, and 
the sferaw has become so tender as 
to be easily torn asunder with a 
fork, the dung may be made up 
into a bed. This bed should be 
formed on a platform of soil, six or 
eight inches above the general sur- 
face, to preserve it from wet ; and 
it should be of such a length and 
breadth as to suit the fhime or 
bottomless box which is to be 
placed upon it. For raising tender 
annuals, or striking cuttings, the 
depth of the bed of dung need not 
be more than two feet, if it be early 
in the season — for example, in 
February ; but if the bed be not 
prepared till April, it need not be 
made above one foot in thickness. 
When the bed is formed, the upper 
sur^Ehce should be perfectly level, or 
slightly sloping to the south ; and it 
should be tbree or four inches wider 
than the frame on every side. After 
the frame is set, the surface of the 
bed may be covered with six inches 
of light soil, on which the seeds may 
be sown ; or, what will generally be 
found preferable, the seeds may be 
sown in pots, and plunged in this 
soil, care being taken tbat the heat 
of the bed is not too great, and that 
the seedlings, when they come up, 
do not suffer for want of air. There 
are thermometers for trying the 
temperature of earth or dung by 
plunging them into it ; and there 
are others for trying the tempera- 
ture of the air; but a very little 
experience will render these un- 
necessary. The soil should not be 
warmer than 60°, or the air than 
66" or 70% even during bright sun- 
shine ; Imt if, during the night, it 



falls as low as 45** or 50°, no bad 
consequences will ensue. In severe 
weather, the sashes may be pro- 
tected at night with mats, boards, 
canvas, or hurdles, covered with 
thatch or reeds. Hotbeds should 
always be placed in a sheltered situa- 
tion, open to the south, and, if pos- 
sible, on dry soil. When the heat of 
the dung begins to fall low, it may 
be renewed by exterior linings, which 
are narrow masses of fermenting 
dung placed round the main bed of 
dung ; but for raising flower-seeds 
this is seldom necessary. 

Hothouses differ from green- 
houses in being kept at a higher 
temperature, so as to suit tropical 
plants ; and in having a flat bed 
for the principal part of the plants 
to stand on, instead of a sloping 
stage of shelves. This bed is com- 
monly surrounded by a narrow brick 
wall, two or three feet high, and filled 
with tan, in which the plants are 
plunged ; but in some cases, instead 
of tan, or any other fermenting 
material, there is a cavity beneath 
the bed, in which flues or pipes of 
hot water are placed ; and the sur- 
face of the bed is either covered 
with sand, or some other material 
calculated to retain an equality of 
moisture, in which the pots are 
plunged in the same manner as in 
the tan. Some cultivators do not 
use any materials in which to plunge 
the pots, but merely set them on the 
sar&ce of the bed, trusting to the 
general beat of the air of the house, 
or the heat emitted through the 
bottom of the pit from the pipes or 
flues below, taking care to keep the 
surface of the bed on which the pots 
stand moist, by pouring water over 
it at least once a day. The heat of 
hothouses for ordinary tropical plants 
should at no period of the day or 
year be lower than 65° ; but in 
summer, during bright sunshine, 
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it may be as high as 70°, 80**, or 
90°. Daring winter it should neyer 
be lower than 60° in the daytime. 
In hothouses devoted to the growth 
of orchidaoeous plants, a higher tem- 
perature is' requisite than fot the 
ordinary plants of the tropics, and 
also a proportionately greater de- 
gree of moisture ; and in order to 
attain the latter object, the floor of 
the house, or the hot- water pipes, 
should be frequently sprinkled with 
water. 

HoTTO^NT A. — Primuldcece. — The 
Feather Foil, or Water Violet. —An 
aquatic British plant, which pro- 
duces a pretty effect, from its pink 
flowers, on the borders of ponds and 
ditches where the suil is gravelly. 

Hound's Tongue. — See Ctho- 

GLO'SSUM. 

HousFXBBK.-See Sempbev^ vvm. 

HoVea. — Legumdnhste. — Beau- 
tiful dwarf shrubs, natives of Aus- 
tralia, which require a greenhouse 
in Great Britain. They should be 
grown in a mixture of sandy loam 
and peat ; and they may be propa- 
^ted by cuttings, which are rather 
difficult to strike ; and which should, 
therefore, be put under a bell-glass, 
in pure sand, and plunged into a 
hotbed. 

Hot'a. — AsclepicuUkcecB, — The 
most common species, H. eamdsOf 
has curious wax- like flowers, from 
which drops a sweet, honey-like 
juice. It is a hothouse climber, 
which requires a li(;ht rich soil, and 
is propagated by cuttings, which, 
however, will not strike without 
the help of bottom-heat. It is 
sometimes grown in greenhouses, if 
in a warm situation, exposed to the 
sun. In this case, it should be 
trained close to the glacs, and a 
mat, or some other covering, thrown 
over the roof of the house in severe 
weather. If. imperialia is a very 
splendid climbing plant, with very 



rich dark purple flowers, which are 
the more conspicuous from the ivory- 
white of the central column. The 
flowers are sometimes three inches 
in diameter. It is impossible to 
describe the ringular richness of the 
flowers of this plant to any one who 
has not seen them. If, picta auria 
is also very handsome. If, hilla 
can scarcely be called a climber, as 
its general appearance resembles a 
myrtle. The corolla of the flowers 
is of a pure white, and the crown 
of a deep purple, ** resembling an 
amethyst set in frosted silver/' 
It was introduced in 1848. The 
flowers are very small, but very 
abundant. 

Uu^MBA. — CompontoR. — Elegant 
biennial plants, which should be 
sown on a slight hotbed in spring ; 
then potted off, and kept in the open 
air during summer, and in the green- 
house during winter, to be finally 
planted in the open border in May 
the second year. If the plants are 
re-potted three or four times during 
the course of the first summer, 
always into only a little larger pots, 
they will become so much stronger 
before they are finally planted out 
as amply to repay the additional 
trouble. 

Hu'MCTLUs. — UrtichcecB. — The 
Hop. — This plant, though generally 
grown for the purpose of making 
beer, is a very ornamental climber, 
and very suitable for covering bowers, 
&c., from the great rapidity of its 
growth, and the deep shade afforded 
by its large and numerous leaves. 
It should be grown in a rich and 
deep loamy soil, and it is increased 
by dividing its roots. 

HYAOINTH.—See Htaoi'nthus. 

HYAcr'NTHUs. — Lilidceas, — 
The common garden Hyacinth, ITy- 
adntkus orientdlis, is one of the 
most beautiful as well as the most 
fi:agrant of flowers ; and, to a certain 
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extent, is almost one of the easiest 
of culture for the amateur gardener. 
The reason of this is, that the bulbs 
are generally to be purchased at an 
easy rate in the seed-shops, and the 
leaves and flowers being prepared in 
the bulb during the previous year, 
it is only necessary to place the 
bulbs in soil of any kinc^ or even 
on the surface of vessels of water, 
to produce a very fine flower. But 
this will not insure a bloom in the 
following year, because that depends 
not only on the plant being placed 
in circumstances where it will flower 
freely, but also where it will produce 
abundance of healthy leaves, and 
bring these to maturity. This is 
only to be done in beds properly 
prepared for the purpose, and under 
a proper system of management. 
We shall first speak of the most 
common mode of growing Hyacinths, 
viz. — in miscellaneous borders ; 
next, of the most perfect mode of 
growing them, viz. — in beds of 
properly prepared soil ; in glasses of 
water; in moss or sphagnum; and 
in pots of soil. 

Growing Hyaeinths in miscella- 
neous borderSf among other flotoei'8. 
— Fix on the spots where they are 
to be planted, and loosen the earth 
to the depth of a foot with the 
spade, breaking it fine, and taking 
care Uiat the roots of the adjoining 
plants are cut ofiE^ so as not to inter- 
fere with those of the Hyacinths, 
^move three or four inches of the 
soil, and then deposit three or four 
bulbs, one in the centre and the 
others round it, so as to form a 
circle not more than six inches in 
diameter. Press the bulbs firmly 
into the soil, and cover them, three 
or four inches deep, with the soil, 
if it is a common garden loam, and 
five or six inches if it is a light 
sand. Plant only bulbs of one 
colour together, and put in a stick 



to mark the spot, that they may 
not be interfered with before they 
come up, when the bed is being dug 
over in spring. The season for 
planting Hyacinths is October or 
November ; but even December is 
not too late in mild seasons, and in 
favourable situations. In general, 
no protection from frost is requisite ; 
for the Hyacinth is very hardy, and 
chiefly sufi'ers from too much water, 
from snails, or from a disease called 
the canker. In heavy clayey soils, 
a small cone of soil may be raised 
over the roots to throw off the rain ; 
but when this is done, the cone 
ought to be levelled down in Febru- 
ary, before the plants come up : or 
a small gutter may be formed round 
each circle of bulbs, to drain off the 
wet. Where borders have a sloping 
surface, both these precautions are 
unnecessary ; and hence, in the 
garden of the Zoological Society in 
the Regent's Pai'k, Hyacinths are 
planted in the sloping borders, 
though the soil is a strong clay, in 
autumn, and flower vigorously every 
spring. Hyacinths thus treated 
will produce very fine flowers the 
first spring; and, even though not 
taken up, if they are not injured by 
canker, or slugs, or the roots of 
adjoining plants during summer, 
they will flower tolerably well the 
second, and even sometimes the 
third year ; after which theii* flowers 
will become every year weaker and 
weaker, till at last the plants are 
not worth the room they take up 
in the border. If it is wished to 
preserve the roots in a vigorous 
state, they ought to be taken up 
after flowering when the leaves have 
faded, and kept in a dry airy shed, 
with the neck of the bulb turned 
down ; and then planted in a pro- 
perly prepared bed in autumn, 
where, after remaining two years, 
they will have recovered their vigour, 
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and be fit to plant again in ibe 
border. Planting Hyacinths in mis- 
eellaneons borders is the most con- 
yenient mode for amateurs, and in 
general it produces the most agree- 
able effect in a private garden ; for 
beds of Hyacinths have more the 
appearance of being cultivated for 
sale by a florist, though it must be 
confessed that stronger flowers are 
produced in this way, and the 
effect, considered by itself, is fax 
more splendid. 

Beds of Hyaeiniks. — ^The most 
convenient width is five feet ; and 
the length may be greater or less, at 
pleasure. Five feet in width will 
admit of four rows for the four 
colours of red, white, blue, and 
yellow, which should be six inches 
apaii) between the rows, and the 
bulbs may be placed at the same 
distance from each other in the row. 
The arrangement of the colours may 
be according to fancy, bat the com- 
mon mode is never to have two of a 
colour together. To prepare the 
bed, dig oat the soil to the depth 
of three feet, and fill it up to one 
foot above the surface with very 
sandy loam, mixed with leaf-mould, 
cow-dung, or hotbed dang tho- 
roughly rotten. This may be done 
in September, and in October six 
inches of the soil may be removed, 
and the bulbs planted ; after which 
the soil must be replaced. To pro- 
tect the bulbs from too much wet 
during the winter, the surface of 
the bed should be gently sloped to 
each side ; and during rainy wea- 
ther it may be covered with reeds 
or thatch, in sach a manner as to 
throw off the rain. Thus treated, 
the plants will bloom with great 
rigour ; and to have the colours in 
the greiiter perfection, the bed 
ought to be covered in the flower- 
ing season with a tent or an awning. 
But for amateurs the most conve- 



nient mode is, to form the bed of 
such a size as to be contained 
in a common cucumber frame with 
glass sashes, which may be put on 
during heavy rains, and also during 
sunshine ; tilting them at both ends 
to admit a free circulation of air, 
and covering the glass with mats to 
exclude the sun. Care must be 
taken to remove the glasses entirely 
during cloudy weather, in order not 
to draw up the plants: and, for 
the same reason, to take them off 
every night when the weather is 
dry. A common cucumber frame, 
twelve feet long, and four feet wide, 
will contain a very handsome col- 
lection of Hyacinths ; which may 
thus be grown to the highest degree 
of perfection, and protected from 
every exterior injury. As soon as 
the plants have done flowering,, the 
frame and glasses may be removed ; 
and when the leaves have become 
yellowish, the bulbs may be taken 
up, and each kind kept by itself, 
and placed in an airy situation in 
the shade till they are quite dry. 
After this they should be cleansed 
from any soil that may stick to 
them, and the fibrous roots, which 
will have withered up, should be 
rabbed off. The bulbs should then 
be laid on a shelf of lattice- work, 
with the neck of the bulb down- 
wards, or placed in shallow wicker 
baskets, and hung up in an airy 
shed or room till wanted for use. 
If decay or canker makes its ap- 
pearance, the parts injured, if small, 
should be cut out^ and the bulb laid 
aside to dry ; bat if the parts in- 
jured are extensive, the bulb should 
be thrown away at once, as the 
disease is infectious, and will com- 
municate it49elf to healthy bulbs 
lying near the diseased ones. Hya- 
dath bulbs are generally fit for put- 
ting in baskets in the course of the 
month of July, and the bed being 
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partially renewed with fresh soil, 
they may be planted again in Sep- 
tember or October. A third part of 
the soil being taken away, and re- 
placed by fresh soil every year, the 
bed may continue to be used for an 
unlimited period. Toung bulbs or 
ofisets will be produced more or less 
«Yery season, and these may be 
taken ofif wben the bulbs are taken 
up, laid by themselves^ and planted 
in a nursery- bed for a year, wben 
they will have grown sufficiently 
large to be fit for planting in the 
flowering-bed. In an excellent lec- 
ture on the Hyacinth, delivered 
before the Koyal Horticultural 
Society in April, 1861, it is stated 
that in Holland, in order to induce 
jbhe formation of young bulbs, the 
old ones are cut crosswise^ and 
sprinkled with sand to absorb any 
superfluous moisture that may 
exude from the incisions. After 
a time they are planted and nume- 
rous small bulbs are formed on the 
edges of these incisions. At tbe 
expiration of one season they are 
again lifted, and the small bulbs, 
stUl only partially developed, are 
separated from the parent root 
and planted out again and again, 
year after year, for three or 
four years before they become 
flowering bulbs of fine market qua- 
lity. Single-flowered Hyacinths, 
whether in mixed borders or in 
beds, will generally have a tendency 
to produce seeds ; but as these 
weaken the bulbs, the flower-stalks 
should be cut off as soon as the 
flowers have faded, or the capsules 
ought to be stripped off the flower- 
stalks with the hand as soon as 
they appear ; unless, indeed, it is 
wished to raise new sorts — in which 
case the seeds may be allowed to 
ripen, and they should be sown 
under glass as soon as they are ripe. 
They will come up the following 



spring, and, if carefully trans- 
planted and properly treated, will 
produce flowers in from three to five 
years. 

FUmering ffyacinths in glasses 
of water is a very simple operation, 
and may be effected by filling the 
glass with water up to the neck ; 
and then placing the bulb in the cup- 
shaped part of the glass intended 
to receive it, and renewing the 
water from time to time, when it 
begins to get muddy. Rain water 
only should be used for filling 
the glasses. When the water is 
changed the bulb should not be 
taken out, unless the roots are 
short and few, but the hand should 
be put over the top of the glass so 
as to retain the bulb in its place, 
and the water carefully and dowly 
poured off. This is done to pre- 
vent any injury being done to the 
long roots, as tbey are very brittle 
and easily broken, and the plant is 
seriously injured by their being in 
an imperfect state. When one of 
the long roots is broken, it should 
be cut off with a sharp knife close to 
the bulb. 

When Hyacinths are to be grown 
in water-glasses, some persons think 
it advisable first to plant the bulbs 
in soil, and when tbey have made 
roots of an inch or more in length, 
to take them up, and wash the 
roots before putting them in glasses ; 
but planting in a flower-pot gene- 
rally makes the roots spread, in* 
stead of descending perpendicularly ; 
and thus, they can scarcely be put 
into the glass without breaking. To 
avoid this danger the bulbs should 
be planted in loose sandy soil, and 
a very deep pot. Wben the bulbs 
are put into the water, without pre- 
viously planting them in the ground, 
the glasses may be kept in the dark, 
and in a temperature of about 50°, 
gradually raising it to 55** till the 
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roots begin to grow ; but as soon as 
this is the case, the glasses should 
be placed in a room near the light, 
with a temperature of about 60", 
when the plants will grow rapidly. 
They will, however, in ordinary 
cases, do very well without any 
other care than putting them in 
the glasses, and letting the water 
at first just touch the bulb. As 
soon as the roots begin to grow, 
however, the water should be low- 
ered ; as, if water is retained round 
the bulb after it has been excited 
into a growing state, it is very 'apt 
to rot. For the same reason great 
care should be taken not to let any 
water penetrate into the heart of 
the plant when the leaves begin to 
open, and the flower-stalk to arise. 
Should the flower-stem appear weak,' 
it may be supported by a slender 
prop fixed in a disk of wood, on 
which the glass may be placed at 
its base ; or by any more elegant 
or convenient means. In choosing 
Hyacinths for water-glasses, the red 
and blue flowers are preferable to 
those which are white or yellow; 
the latter two having a fragrance 
too powerful for rooms, and, be- 
sides, they generally flower weaker 
in glasses than the othera. Which- 
ever kind of Hyacinth is preferred, 
the largest and primest bulbs of the 
sort should be selected for glasses. 
In the windows of seed-shops we 
sometimes see Hyacinths or Nar- 
cissi with their flowers inverted in 
a glass of water appearing as if 
they had grown in that position. 
They are, however, grown in the 
usual manner, with the glass in- 
verted over the pot in which the 
flower is grown, and only turned 
and the glass filled up with water 
after the flower has expanded, the 
flo"wer-pot being i-emoved, and the 
bulb wrapped in wet moss. Some- 
times another flower appears grow- 



ing from the other end of the 
glass ; but this is grown in another 
flower-pot in the usual way, and 
only removed to the glass when it is 
wanted to produce the proper effect. 
Deceptions of this kind cannot be 
considered in good taste, particu- 
larly at the present day, when people 
are so mudi better educated than 
formerly. Hyacinths flowered in 
water are seldom of much use 
afterwards ; nevertheless, if the 
leaves are carefully preserved, and 
the plants, immediately that they 
have done flowering, are planted in 
a nursery- bed, they will recover 
their vigour in two or three years. 
It is also said that sinking the bulb 
entirely in water after it has done 
flowering invigorates it, and will 
enable it to flower the second year ; 
but I have never had an opportu- 
nity of proving this. 

Flowering Hyacinths in Moss or 
Sphagnum. —Fresh moss can be dis- 
posed so as to have a very good 
appearance ; but it smells disagree- 
ably in rooms ; therefore Sphagnum, 
well washed, is to be preferred. It 
can be placed in pots, baskets, 
boxes, or vases, and kept moist. 
The bulbs should be planted in the 
moist Sphagnum as in soil, and 
covered with a dry layer of the same 
substance till they begin to push. The 
surface of the Sphagnum may then 
be made to have a gay appearance 
by covering it with lycopods. 

Grotoing ffyacirUhs in pots of 
soil requires particular care. To 
insure a vigorous growth, the pots 
ought to be deeper than usual, and 
they need not be much wider at the 
top than at the bottom. The soil 
ought to be a sandy loam, mixed 
with rotten leaves or cocoa-nut 
fibre, or dung so thoroughly de- 
caye<l as to have become a kind of 
mould, and the pots ought to be 
well drained. In planting the bulb. 
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make a bole in the soil large enough 
for it, sprinkle in some silyer sand, 
and then place the bulb, fill in the 
soil so as to leave aboat a third of 
the bnlb exposed. When first 
planted, which ought to be in Sep- 
tember, or any period between that 
month and February, the bulbs may 
be kept in a cool place, and covered 
with soil, coal ashes, and sand, 
till the buds have begun to move ; 
when the pots may be taken to the 
greenhouse or the windows of a 
warm room, and if the soil be 
watered with warm water, they will 
grow so much the faster. As soon 
as the plants begin to grow, they 
will require constant watering, but 
great care should be taken not to let 
any water stand round the roots. 
When the plants have done flowering, 
they may be turned out of the pots 
with the balls of earth unbroken,into 
the common soil ; and the bulbs may 
be taken up and dried when the 
leaves have decayed. Bulbs which 
have flowered in pots seldom flower 
vigorously the second year ; and un- 
less the amateur has abundance of 
room for a nursing-bed, and leisure to 
manage it, it is better to throw away 
at once bulbs which have been flower- 
ed either in pots or in water-glasses. 
Hybrids are plants raised from 
seed produced by fecundating the 
stigma of one plant with the pollen 
of another, and the following is the 
mode of performing the operation : — 
The plant that is intended to bear 
the seed should be carefully watched, 
and, just before the pollen bursts, 
the stamens should be cut off. The 
operator must then wait till the 
stigma becomes covered with mois- 
ture exuding from it; and then, but 
not before, the pollen from the other 
plant must be applied with the point 
of a penknife, or the hairs of a 
earners hair pencil. Should the cells 
of the anthers of the one plant burst 



before the stigma of the other be* 
comes moist, the pollen may be col- 
lected, and kept in paper till the 
stigma is ready to receive it. In 
some cases pollen has been kept good 
in this manner for two years ; but 
the moisture of the stigma should 
be taken advantage of as soon as it 
appears, as it soon dries up, and 
cannot be restored artificially. The 
best time for performing the opera- 
tion seems to be about the middle 
of a bright sunny day ; and as soon 
as it is done, a bit of string, or a 
strand of bast-mat, should be tied 
round the stem of the flower, that 
the seed-pod may be known.- As 
soon as the seeds are ripe, they 
should be sown immediately in 
shallow pans of light sandy soil, 
and set on a greenhouse shelf, 
where they may be suffered to re- 
main during the winter. Many of 
the young plants will come up by 
spring, when they should be imme- 
diately potted off into single pots, 
and treated as before recommended 
for cuttings. Great care is neces- 
sary in selecting the plants proper 
for hybridising. The object to be 
kept in view, is to produce in the 
hybrid a better plant than either 
of the parents, and this cannot be 
done when the parents are widely 
dissimilar ; as when they are, their 
progeny will follow one parent almost 
to the exclusion of the other. One 
of the most skilful hybridisers I 
have met with (Mr. Gole^ nursery- 
man, of Birmingham) proceeds on 
this plan, choosing the finest plants 
to raise the seed from, and the 
result is perfectly successful. 

H ydra'noe A. — Saxi/ragdteeo!, — 
There are several kinds of Hydran- 
gea, most of which are American 
shrubs, which are quite hardy in 
British gardens. The kind best 
known however, and which is called 
the Hydrangea, par excellence, is a 
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Chinese shrub, only half hardy in 
England. Some botanists call it Hy- 
drdngea hortensis, the garden hy- 
drangea; but Decandolle and the 
French, S. Hortinaia^ the specific 
name being given in honour of a 
French lady, whose Christain name 
was Hortense. Alhough the plant is 
now so common, it has not been in- 
troduced much more than seventy 
years ; the first one of it grown in 
Britain having been imported from 
China by Sir Joseph Banks, in 1789 
or 1790, about the same time as 
the Tree Feeony. The Hydrangea, 
though nearly hardy, is generally 
considered as a greenhouse or 
window - plant ; it is admirably 
adapted for the latter situation ; 
and it is scarcely possible to give 
it too much water, though water 
may be withheld from it for several 
days without killing it — the plant 
reminding its possessor of its wants 
by its conspicuously drooping its 
leaves, and reviving rapidly when 
water is ^yen. It should be grown 
in a rich soil, and its branches should 
be cut in eveiy year when it has 
done flowering ; as, otherwise, the 
branches are apt to become un- 
sightly from losing their leaves near 
the base. 

Blue Hydrangeas are very much 
admired; partly, perhaps, from the 
difficulty of obtaining them, for no 
plants can be more capricious. 
Sometimes they come without any 
trouble at all ; sometimes applying 
any one of the numerous recipes re- 
commended will change the colour, 
either directly or gradually ; and 
sometimes no care nor any recipe has 
the slightest effect, and the flowers 
remain pink, in spite of all that can 
be done to turn them blue. Water 
impregnated with alum, steel filings, 
sheep's-dung, wood -ashes, peat- 
ashes, nitre, carbonate of soda, or 
common salt, are all recommended. 



and all succeed — sometimes. The 
flowers are occasionally turned blue 
by removing the plants to a loamy 
soil, and sometimes by planting 
them in peat. It is generally 
allowed that the fine yellow loam 
found in some parts of Hampstead 
and Stanmore Heaths, and the peat 
of Wimbledon Common, are sure to 
produce the desired effect : as ia 
also the peat of the bogs near Edin- 
burgh, and that of the neighbour- 
hood of Berlin and St. Petersburgh ; 
or any soil that contains a large pro- 
portion of iron. Water in which 
tan has been steeped is also Tery 
often snocessfhl ; though, like the 
other recipes, it cannot always be 
depended on. 

Htdro'ohabib -Hydrochariieetz, 
— Frogbit. — A pretty little British 
water-plant, with white flowers 

Htdro'piper, — ^Water Pepper. — 
See FoLT^ooNUM. 

Htqrometeb. — ^An instrument 
for measuring the dryness, or in 
other words the moisture of the air. 
There are various kinds, but that 
which is the simplest, and which is 
now most universally used, is formed 
of two delicate thermometers, the 
bulb of one being naked and kept 
dry ; the other covered with muslin 
and moistened with a little water. 
If the air is not completely satu- 
rated, evaporation from the wet 
bulb immediately takes place, cold 
is thereby produced, and that ther> 
mouieter exhibits a lower degree of 
temperature than the one with the 
dry bulb. If the difference is 10% 
the dryness is great ; if as much aa 
IS** it is excessive, and with that 
degree of dryness neither plants nor 
animals can long be healthy. Living 
rooms it is well known are generallj 
too dry for plants ; and also for 
human beings. If the wet bulb 
thermometer indicate three or four 
degrees lower than the one with 
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the dry bulb in the same apart- 
ment) there is no danger from that 
apartment being too damp. 

Htfk'ricom. — HyperioaceoR, — 
St. John's Wort. — The pretty yellow- 
flowered shrabsand herbaoeons per- 
eDnials known by this name at the 
present day, were formerly in high 
repnte for driving away evil spirits ; 
and on this account were generally 
planted near dwelling*houses. They 
were also highly valaed for their 
medicinal properties, being believed 
to have a powerful effect in stopping 
blood and healing wounds. The 
most common kind, the Tutsan, or 
Park Leaves, is now made into an- 
other genus, under the name of An- 
drosesmum; but the botanical dis- 
tinction is very trifling. All the kinds 
will thrive under the drip of trees ; 
and they will grow in any soil and 
ntuation, though they prefer mois- 
ture and the shade. They are 
found in almost all the temperate 
dimates of the world ; and they are 
propagated by seeds and by dividing 
the roots. 

Htpooalt'uma. — Myrtdtcea, — 
The Peach Myrtle. — This is a 
beautiful little Swan Biver shrub, 
with peach-coloured flowers. It is 
a greenhouse plant, requiring the 
usual treatment of half-hardy Aus- 
tralian shrubs. The leaves when 
bruised smell of lemon ; and the 
flowers closely resemble those of the 
peach-tree, except that they are 
much smaller. 

Htpoo y'rta. — Craneracea. — H, 
ffrddlit is a pretty creeping stove 
plant, with cream-coloured flowers, 
grovnng like an epiphyte, on trees 
in the moist forests of South Ame- 
rica. H. tcdbrida has very brilliant 
red flowers. 

H YP'oxis. — HyfKMBidacea.-'k na- 
tive of Natal with bulb-like tubers, 
broad leaves, and a profusion of 
golden-yellow star-like flowers. 



TBJSAIS. — Cruciferce. — Candy 
-^ tuft. — ^Most of the kinds of Can- 
dytuft are well-known annuals, 
which received their name from /* 
umbeUd.t<i, the first species grown 
as a garden flower, having been 
brought from Candia. The seeds 
should be sown in a rich light soil 
in autumn, where they are to re* 
main, and kept rather dry during 
winter. They should be repeatedly 
thinned out, and in spring they 
should be watered with liquid 
manure, taking care not to let the 
liquor touch the plants. When the 
plants are about to flower, those of 
the common kind should be six or 
eight inches apart every way at 
least ; and those of /. corondria, 
the Kocket Candytuft, should be 
&om one to two feet apart ; and 
thus treated, the flowers will be 
very large and fine. When it is not 
thought advisable to take so much 
trouble, the seeds may be sown very 
thin, either in autumn or early in 
spring ; either alone, or mixed with 
mignonette ; and in either case they 
will look very well in the flower 
borders. T.umbelldta atropurpH/rea 
is a fine variety for beds and ribbon 
borders. The perennial and suffru- 
ticose kinds are well adapted for 
rock-work ; and they are easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings, or by dividing 
the root 

IcBLAiTD Mos& — Cetrdria itldn' 
dica. 

loB Plaitt. — See Mesembrtan^ 

THBMUM. 

Ichneumon Fly. — A very elegant 
slender creature, somewhat resem- 
bling a gnat, which generally de- 
posits its eggs in the living body of 
a caterpilk^. Great numbers of 
caterpillars are thus destroyed every 
year ; and as the grub of the Ichneu* 
mon does not feed upon vegetable 
matter of any kind, it may be re- 
garded as a Mend to gardeners, and 
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it sboald be spared aoeoidinglj. 
There are Beveral kinds of Ichnea- 
mon Flies, some much larg^ than 
others, bnt the habits of all are the 
same. 

Ilex. — This name is fireqaently 
applied in common conversation to 
the QuSrcus lUx^ or evergreen oak ; 
bat it is properly the botanic name 
of the Holly. 

Ilex. — A qmfoliaeece, — A genus 
of evergreen shrnbs or low trees, of 
wiiich the most interesting is Ilex 
Aquifdlium, or the common Holly, 
a native of Britain, with fine dark 
green prickly leaves, and scarlet or 
coral-coloured berries. There are a 
great many varieties of this shrub, 
some of which have leaves variegated 
with cream-colour, white, different 
shades of yellow, and slight tinges of 
red ; and others have white, yellow, 
and even black fruit. They are all 
beautiful, and, being evergreen and 
quite hardy, are reckoned among the 
most ornamental of Britbb shrubs. 
They grow slowly, but as they are 
always erect and compact, they are 
very valuable for small gardens, 
where the plants require to be kept 
within bounds. The species are pro- 
pagated by seeds, which are kept a 
winter in a rot-heap before they aie 
sown ; and the varieties are propa- 
gated by budding or grafting on the 
species, and sometimes by cuttings. 
As, however, the operation of pro- 
pagation, whether by seeds or other« 
wise, is slow, and, in the case of 
budding and grafting, somewhat 
difficult, amateurs will always find 
it preferable to purchase plants from 
the nurserymen. Hollies will grow 
in any soil in an airy situation, but 
they do not thrive in smoke. They 
prefer a loamy soil, but they will 
grow in sand, and also in strong 
clay ; and, though not so well, on 
chalk or limestone. They make 
beautiful and permanent hedges, 



elegant single trees, and picturesque 
groups ; and from the closeness of 
their foliage, they are very useful in. 
shutting out any unpleasant object. 
A Holly hedge is also well adapted 
for a street or roadside garden ; as, 
while it serves as a screen, it has a 
cheerful look, both in summer and 
winter. Among the rarer kinds of 
Ilex may be mentioned /. latifdliOf 
a hardy evergreen tree from Japan, 
remarkable for the large size and 
deep green of its leaves, and its 
numerous dusters of red berries. 
Another very handsome species is 
/. platyphyUctf a native of the 
Canaries, with large white flowers 
and scarlet berries more than twice 
the ordinary size. 

Illi'ciu M. — Winteracea. — Half- 
hardy shrubs, with very dark 
strongly scented flowers, which 
smell like aniseed ; and hence the 
popular name applied to the genus 
of Aniseed Tree. Most of Uie kinds 
come from China, and are tender 
in British gardens ; but /. floridd- 
num, an American species, is very 
nearly hardy, only requiring pro- 
tection in severe winters. They 
should all be grown in peat ; and 
they are generally increased by 
layers, though cuttings will strike 
in heat under a bell-glass. 

Imantophy^lluu. — Amarylla" 
daceas. — A very splendid plant, with 
a large head of bright scarlet and 
yellow flowers. It has somewhat 
the habit of the Agapanthus, and 
is a native of Natal. 

Impa^tisns. — Balsamin&cea. — 
Noli me tangere^ There are several 
annual hardy species of this genua, 
most of which are natives of Europe 
and North America, and have 
yellowish flowers ; bnt some have 
lately been introduced with beaa- 
tiful pink flowers irom India. They 
are all distinguished by the seed- 
vessel springing open when it is 
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touched, and discharging the seeds. 
All the kinds require a light soil, 
and abundance of water ; and they 
are generally large, erect, strong- 
growing plants. Several very beau- 
tiful species haye been introduced 
within the last few years from the 
Himalayan Mountains, most of 
which have pinkish or rose-coloured 
flowers ; and lately a creeping plant 
(/. ripens) has been introduced, 
the first creeping plant of the genus 
seen in Europe. It has yellow 
flowers, and it is a native of Ceylon. 
Another very curious kind of balsam 
is /, Jerddnioe with very showy 
green, red, and yellow flowers, and 
tuberouB stems, which send out 
roots at intervals. It was found 
growing on trees among the Indian 
mountains. 

Inarohing. — A species of grafb- 
ing, in which the scion is only 
partially separated from the parent 
plant ; in such a manner, that while 
it is uniting with the stock, it 
derives a portion of its nourishment 
from the plant to be propagated. 
For this purpose the stock is either 
planted near the parent, or if in a 
pot it is placed near it, in such a 
manner that a branch from the 
scion can be readily joined to the 
stock. The stock is sometimes cut 
over immediately above its point of 
junction with the branch joined to 
it; but more frequently the stock 
is left at length. The stock may 
either be united to the scion by 
notching the one into the other, as 
in notch-grafting ; or simply by 
paring a portion of the bark and 
wood from both scion and stock, 
and splicing them together, as in 
side-grafting. In either case the 
scion is made fast to the stock by 
tying them together with strands 
of matting, and the graft so formed 
is covered with moes tied ou« or 
with grafting-clay, or grafting-wax. 



After a certain period, the scion 
and stock unite, when the former 
is separated from the parent, and 
the stock is cut over a little above 
the graft. After some further time, 
when the scion begins to grow 
vigorously, the stock is cut close 
over above the point of union, and 
the section left becomes in time 
covered with bark. April is the 
best season for inarching, as unless 
the sap is fully in motion, the 
wounds dry instead of uniting ; and 
hence, if the operation be performed 
too soon, when the stock and the 
scion are examined at the end of 
the time when it is expected they 
will be united, it will be found that 
they do not adhere at all, and that, 
indeed, the wounds have healed 
separately. Inarching is only 
adopted in the case of woody plants 
that grow with difSculty when 
grafted in the usual manner. The 
conditions of growth are the same 
as in independent grafting — viz. 
that the inner layer of bark of the 
scion must be placed exactly on 
that of the stock, to insure their 
union. Inarching is generally ap- 
plied to Camellias ; and any person 
who has visited any of the great 
Camellia growers in April or May, 
must hav» seen some of the large 
old plants of the superior kinds, 
surrounded by a number of pots of 
the common single red, supported 
at different heights, for the conve- 
nience of reaching the different 
branches to which they have been 
united by inarching. One of the 
modes shown of grafting has all the 
advantage of inarching, the scion 
being nourished by the water as it 
would be in inarching by its roots. 
— See GnAFTiHO. 

Indian Cobn. — See Zb^a. 

Indian Cress. — See Tkopjs'o- 

LUM. 

Indian Fig. — See Opu'niu. 
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IiTDiAH SflOT. — See Ca'vv^ 

Ivdigo'fkba. — Fab^teetR; sab- 
tribe, Indigd/erttE. — SeTenl ipe- 
cies afford the indigo dye of eom- 
meroe, especiallj /. tinddria and 
/. ecarulea, I. dieora is a pietty 
flowering plant from Chin% nearly 
hardy, and which forms a good 
greenhoose plant ; and it may also 
be grown out of doors in a sheltered 
utnation. 

Tkoa. — Legtnninhsm, — ^Beaatifnl 
plants, nearly allied to the genns 
Mimdsa, with silky tasael-like 
flowers. — ^AU the species are stove 
shrubs, and should be grown in a 
mixture of loam and peat. They 
are propagated by cuttings taken 
off at a joint, which are struck in 
pure sand, under a bell-gUss, and 
plunged in a hotbed, or tan, to 
afford them bottom heat. 

Insects are extremely destrue- 
tire to flower gardens, particularly 
those belonging to the order Lepi- 
d6ptera, which includes the butter- 
flies and moths. Some of the Cole- 
6ptera, or beetles, are also Tery 
injurious, while in the gmb state. 
It would take too much space, in a 
work like the present, to gire even 
the names of all the insects which 
injure flowers ; but some of the 
most destructiYe are mentioned by 
their popular names as they occur 
in the alphabetical series, and a few 
words said on each. Entomology 
should, however, be studied by 
every one who loves flowers ; as it 
is of great service to the florist to 
know these destructive creatures 
under all their changes. It is true, 
that insects are, in most cases, only 
injurious in the caterpillar state ; 
but often, by destroying a chry- 
salis, or a moth, or butterfly, before 
it has had time to lay its ejsgs, the 
mischief which would have been 
done by the brood which would be 
raised from them may be preyented. 



I'lruLa. — Comp6tit<E, — Elecam- 
pane. — Some of the foreign species 
of this genus are Tery showy j^anta^ 
all with orange-yellow flowers, and 
large coarse stalks and leaves. Thej 
are only suitable for large gardens 
or shrubberies. 

Ionofsi'dixtic. — CnuifercB. 

/. aeaitU is. a pretty little annual 
jdant found wild on the Basaltic 
hills near Lbbon, and eosseqaently 
▼ery suitable for rockwork. Its 
flowers, which, though . small, are 
rery abundant^ are white when 
they first appear, but torn to lilac 
before they Ciide. When first intro- 
duced in 1845, it was supposed to 
be a Coddearia, 

I pomoe'a. Convol'tmldcea, 

Beantifui climbing {dants, herba- 
ceous and shrubby, which should 
be broii^ht forward in a stoTe or 
hotbed ; though when they have 
formed their flower*buds, many of 
them may be planted out in May to 
flower in the open air. All the 
species should be grown in a light 
soil, well manured with decayed 
leaves, or the Teiy rotten part of 
an old hotbed. Two beantifui kinds 
are /. rubro-eoeriUea a half-hardy 
annual, which, if planted out in a 
warm border, will flower beanti- 
fully in the open air ; and /. or 
PhartUU Ledriif which will only 
flower in a stove. Both these kinds 
produce an astonishing number oi 
flowers, though each flower lasts 
only one day, and sometimes, if too 
much exposed to the sun, only a 
few hours; and both grow with 
great rapidity and vigour. /. LeArii 
is, howcTer, a shrub^ and is propa- 
gated by cuttings, which strike 
rapidly with the aid of a little boi- 
tom-heat. /. fieiflUa resembles 
these species, but it has darker 
flowers, which will expand in green- 
house-heat, and which live two or 
three days. It is shrubby, and 
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oontiDTies' flowering till autamn. 
/. HoTifdlUce is also a most splen- 
did climber. It shonld be grown 
in a moist stove, in rich light loam, 
and allowed plenty of water while 
growing. It thrives best when 
grafted on /. vimgniBf and when 
grown on its 'own roots it shonld 
be cut down every year to within a 
few inches of the ground. Another 
species, /. tyridnthinOj has very 
rich dark flowers, which it produces 
in great abundance. 

IpoMo'psis. PoUmonidcece. — 

Beautiful biennial Peruvian plants, 
with splendid scarlet flowers, which 
Professor Don and some other bota- 
nists classed with the Gilias, and 
which were formerly called C&ntua. 
They are free-growing plants ; but 
as they are supposed to require 
protection during winter, they are 
generally grown in pots in England, 
and kept in a greenhouse. In 
America, however, it appears that 
these plants are found in a wild 
state in Georgia, and that they are 
left in the open ground all the win- 
ter, without any protection, in the 
neighbourhood of Boston, whence 
the plants attain a siao (seven feet 
high), and the flowers a brilliancy 
of colour, quite unknown in Europe. 
They should be grown in a light 
and somewhat rich soil; and care 
should be taken to prevent their 
roots from becomiing sodden with 
water, as when this is the case, 
they are very apt to damp off. 

I^Ris. — Iriddceoe. — There are 
three distinct kinds of Iris, beeddes 
innumerable species, hybrids, and 
varieties. These are, the fibrous- 
rooted kinds, which grow best in a 
fine sandy loam, and which increase 
rapidly every year by suckers from 
the roots ; the tuberous-rooted kinds, 
which are very apt to be destroyed by 
snails, or to rot from too much wet ; 
and the bulbous-rooted kinds, which 



should be taken up and replanted 
every second or third year, as the 
new bulbs, which are formed every 
season, are always directly under 
the old bulb ; and thus in the course 
of a few years the bulbs descend so 
low as to be out of the reach of the 
air, and consequently incapable of 
vegetation. Thus it will be gene- 
rally found that persons in the habit 
of growing Irises are always com- 
plaining of losing their plants, 
while the real fault rests with 
themselves for not taking up their 
bulbs at the proper time. The 
bulbous and tuberous-rooted Irises 
succeed best in sandy jpeai, or in any 
light aild dry soil. The splendid 
Chalcedonian Iris is one of the tube- 
rous rooted kinds ; and it not only 
requires a dry soil during winter, 
but to be allowed plenty of pure air 
during the whole period of its 
growth, or it will be very apt to 
damp off. 

Ibish Ivt. — The Giant Ivy, ff, 
eanarUnsis, which, though called 
Irish, is in fact a native of the 
Canary Islands. 

Irish Yew. — The ]iprigbt-grow- 
ing Yew, which forms a flame-shaped 
tree, like the upright cypress, or the 
Lombardy poplar, instead of spread- 
ing like the common kinds. When 
young, it makes a very handsome 
shrub, from the fine colour and 
luxuriance of its foliage. 

Iba^is. — OnictfercB.—I. Unct6ria, 
the Woad, is a British plant, used 
for dying blue, and which looks 
well in a miscellaneous border or 
shrubbery. Some of the species are 
dwarf plants, very sidtable for rock- 
work. 

IsoLB^iB. — Cyperdcem. — 7. grd- 
eilis is a pendulous grass-like pUknt, 
very ornamental in a conservatory, 
greenhouse, or in apartments. It 
grows in tufts of numerous capillary 
flexible stems, which are very grace- 
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fal when planted so as to hang down 
over the sides of vases, pots, or sus- 
pended baskets. 

Ibona'ndra. — SapotdcecB. — /. 
giUta is the tree which is said to 
produce the Gutta Percha. It is a 
native of the Malay Peninsula and 
Borneo, and has only very lately been 
introduced into Great Britain. In 
the autumn of 1848, there were^ 
however, two or three healthy plants 
of it at Eew. 

Isopo'gon. —Proted>cece. — Austra- 
lian plants, with very curious leaves 
and flowers, nearly allied to B(£nksia. 
They should be grown in peat and 
sand, mixed with a little turfy loam, 
and the pot should be a third filled 
with potsherds broken small. These 
plants are very difficult to cultivate, 
as they are very apt to damp o£f ; the 
cuttings also are extremely difficult 
to strike. 

Iso'toma. — LohdidLcecR. — Annual 
and biennal plants which may be 
sown in the open ground, or brought 
forward in a botbed, and planted out 
in May. /. axillaris is a most beau- 
tiful and elegant plants the flowers 
of which look like a large lilac jas- 
mine. 

I 'tea. — EiicAcece. — A little hardy 
American shrub, which requires peat 
soil in British gardens. 

Ivy. — See Hb'dera. 

TxiA. — IriddLcecB. — Bulbous - 
rooted plants, with very beautiful 
flowers, which vary exceedingly in 
colour and form. They are all natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and they 
are generally grown in pots in green- 
houses ; but as, when thus treated, 
their slender stems are apt to be- 
come etiolated, and consequently 
very weak, they do much better in 
the open garden, treated in the fol- 
lowing manner, in the climate of 
London : — A bed of any length and 
breadth that may be required, should 
be dug out to the depth of two or 



three feet, according to the nature 
of the soil, a retentive clay requiring 
to be dug deepest. This bed should 
have a third part of its depth filled 
with pebbles, brick-bats, or any other 
draining material. A stratum of 
fresh turfy loam, should be laid on 
this, and above it a stratum of 
rotten cow-dung, so as to fill the bed 
to within about a quarter of its depth 
from the surface of the ground. The 
bed should then be filled with a 
mixture of light turfy loam and 
sand, the loam being broken or 
chopped small, but not sifted. The 
surfiice of the bed should be raised 
two or three inches above the level 
of the surrounding border ; and it is 
most desirably situated, if backed 
by a south wall, and sloping from 
the gravel-walk. In this bed the 
Ixia roots should be planted in 
quincunx ; and if they are protected 
by a thatched covering raised on a 
slight wooden frame during winter, 
they may be left in the ground 
several years without sustaining 
any injury. In the north of Eng- 
land, or in any cold wet climate, 
the Ixias may be planted in October 
in pots, well drained, with a layer 
of cow-dung over the drainage, and 
filled up with a mixture of turfy 
loam and sand. The Ixias should 
be planted three in each pot ; and 
the pots should be plunged into a 
hotbed, and covered with a glass 
frame during winter. In spring, the 
glasses may be gradually removed, 
and when the flowers are nearly 
ready to^ expand, the pots may be 
removed to the greenhouse, or the 
window of a sittiog-room. Where 
the soil of a garden is a fat yellow- 
loam, on a chalky or other porous 
subsoil, and the situation dry and 
yet sheltered, the bulbs may fre- 
quently be planted in the open 
ground, and lefb there for years, 
without any other care than covering 
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them with a heap of dead leaves 
daring winter. 

Ixo^RA. — JRtihidtcece. — Splendid 
stoYe plants. The history of Ixdra 
eocdneaf the best known species of 
the genaSy is rather curious. It is 
a native of China, and of some of 
the East India islands, where it is 
worshipped as a sacred plant, and 
where it is said to form a small tree 
about six feet high, rising with a 
single stem, and having its head 
formed entirely of clusters of bright 
scarlet and yellow flowers, whence 
it has received the names of Fldmma 
Sylvdrum^ and the Tree of Fire. 
This plant was first introduced in 
1690 ; but it was soon lost^ and its 
existence was even doubted, till it 
was re-introduced about a hundred 
years afterwards by the celebrated 
Doctor Fothergill. After this, seeds 
were obtained by several nursery- 
men, and the plant was so much 
admired that it was sold for several 
years at five guineas each. It is 
now common in collections, bat it 
is rather difficult to keep ; as, though 
it requires a moist heat, it will die 
if its roots are suffered to retain any 
stagnant moisture among them, and 
it must not be plunged either in tan 
or in a hotbed. It is also very liable 
to be attacked by insects. Ixoraja- 
vdnica is a very handsome plant, 
with bright red branches, orange 
flowers, and large deep-green leaves. 
It is a native of Java, and in this 
country it requires a warm moist 
stove ; as, unless it has abundance 
of heat and moisture, it is apt to be 
infested with insects. 

JA^CA, OR Jack Tree. — A species 
of Artoc&rpus, or bread-fruit. 
Jacob^^a. — The plant usually 
called by this name is a species of 
SeniciOf or Groundsel. It is also 
called purple Bagwort. — See Sb- 
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Jaoobea Lilt. — A splendid 
bulbous-rooted plant, formerly called 
by botanists, Amaryllis formosis- 
sima, but the name of which is 
now changed to Spreke'lia, which 
see. 

Jacqui'nia. — MyrainecB. — West 
Indian trees and shrubs, with showy 
flowers, requiring a stove in Eng- 
land. They should be grown in loam 
and sand, and are propagated by 
cuttings. 

Jalap. — The plant producing 
Jalap was formerly supposed to be a 
kind of Marvel of Peru ; bat it is 
now discovered to be a kind of Con- 
v61valas, or Ipomte'a. 

Ja^mbos, or the Rose Apple. — 
A kind of Eugenia, belonging to the 
order Myrtd.ce88. 

Jasmine. — See Jasmi'num. 

Jasm^num. — OleincB. — The Jas- 
mines are shrubs remarkable for 
their fragrant flowers ; and the com- 
mon species, Jaaminum oj^diihUy 
is one of our most vigorous-growing 
wall-climbei-s, though a native of 
India. There are several species 
hardy in British gardens, but the 
greater number require the green- 
house or stove. The principal hardy 
species is that already mentioned. 
It well deserves a place against the 
wall of a house, or the piers of a 
verandah, which it will cover in a 
very short time; or, if planted 
against trellis-work, or against the 
frame-work of a bower, it will soon 
afford an agreeable shade, and pro- 
duce its long, graceful, deep-green 
shoots in such quantities as, after 
covering the bower, to hang down 
to the ground all round it, and re- 
quire to be separated like a curtain 
by a person entering. This plant 
and the common Ivy, when trained 
up a single post, with a spreading 
umbrella top of framework, form 
two of the finest objects in small 
gardens by their pendant branches. 
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which not only hang down from a 
height of from fifteen or twenty 
feet to the ground, but trail along 
it to a considerable distance. Both 
plants may be called ereiigreenB ; as, 
though the Jasmine is not so from 
its leayes, it is so &om the deep- 
green colour of its shoots. The 
flowers are white and yery fragrant, 
and yield an oil similar to that pro- 
duced by /. grandifiiknun, J, revo* 
VUtum is a native of Nepal, with 
yellow blossoms, and thrives against 
a wall, where it grows with great 
vigour, covering a large space in a 
short time. /. nudijldrvm is a 
very beautiful species introduced 
from China by Mr. Fortune in 1844. 
It has large yellow flowers, which 
appear before the leaves, and it is 
quite hardy. It is a very vi^uable 
plant, as it flowers in January, 
when so few plants are in flower in 
tlie open air. /. frkticans and J. 
humile are upright border shrubs, 
with yellow flowers^ deciduous 
leaves, and deep green shoots. J. 
grandiJUhrum is a hothouse shrub 
that bears a strong resemblance to 
the common Jasmine, and yields the 
Oil of Jasmine of the shops. /. 
odoratUdmum^ from the Azores, 
has yellow and very fragrant flowers 
and broad evergreen leaves. /. 
azbrieumf a native of Madeira, 
requires the greenhouse, has white 
flowers, and is very fragrant ; and /. 
SdmbaCy a stove species, of which 
there is a variety with double flowers, 
is most fragrant during the night. 
It is to this species that Moore 
alludes in his beautifiul lines on the 
Jasmine. There are several other 
species, but all are climbers, except 
/. fruticans and /. hitmiUf already 
mentioned. They will all thrive in 
any common garden soil, mixed with 
leaf-mould ; and they may be all 
propagated by cuttings planted in 
sand, and covered with a hand-glass. 



Jerubalbm SAGE.-See Fblo^is. 

Jbt d'Bau. — A fountain, which 
consists of a single column of water, 
rising straight up out of the ground. 
— See FonNTAivs. 

Jonquil. — A kind of Nareia- 
sus. 

Judas Teee.— (7^cm SiUquds- 
trum, '■— A low tree, producing 
numerous racemes of beautiful 
purplish pink flowers, from the old 
wood of the trunk and branches. 
It grows freely in any common 
garden-soil, but prefers a warm and 
sheltered situation; and it flowers 
best against a wall. The flowers 
have an agreeable and slightly acid 
taste ; and they are eaten in France, 
fried in batter as fritters. There 
are several varieties, but the onlj 
other species is (7. eanadSnsitf a 
native of North America. As these 
plants bear abundance of seed, and 
grow rapidly, they are often raised 
from seed ; and hence the great 
number of varieties. They may 
also be propagated by layers. 

Jujube Tree. — The losenges 
called Jujubes are made from the 
fruit of Zizyphus im^dm, which 
ripens abundantly in the neighbour- 
hood of Faris; but the real Jujube- 
tree is Z. jdjvha, a native of the 
Bast Indies, which requires a stove 
in Europe. Both are nearly allied 
to PcUiuriMf or Christ's Thorn. 

JuLiBBi'ssiir. — This beautiful 
tree, which is a kind of Ad^a, is 
called the Silk-tree, from the abun- 
dance and silkiness of its long, fine, 
tassel-like blossoms. It is rather 
tender in England, but it grows 
freely in Italy. — See Aoa^oia. 

Juniper.— See Juni^pebus. 

JuNi'PBBDB. — ConifercB, § CW- 
prfannce. — The Juniper. — Ever- 
green shrubs, natives of different 
parts of the world, but most of 
which are hardy in British gardens. 
They all thrive in common soil 
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mixed with sand, or in beath- 
moold ; and they are generally pro- 
pagated by Beeds, though they will 
all root from cnttings. /. commhnitf 
a native of Britain, of which there 
are several varieties, is a very 
common hardy evergreen, sometimes 
found in the form of a low bush, 
and at others in that of a conical 
tree, like the Cyprus. It bears 
clipping, makes excellent garden 
hedges, and was formerly cat into a 
great variety of shapes. The fruit 
is used throughout Europe to flavour 
ardent spirits (the spirit called Hoi- 
lands being flavoured with it), and 
the wood is burned in ovens or kilns 
to flavour dried bee^ hams, or fish. 
/. vvrffmidnOf the Red Cedar, is 
one of the most common of small 
evergreen trees, or large shrubs. It 
is raised from seeds, and the male 
and female plants being of different 
sizes, the individuals vary exceed- 
ingly in their form and manner of 
growth ; so that a number of plants 
of this species may exist in a 
shrubbery or pleasure-ground, and 
yet not two of them be alike. /. 
exc4lsaia a tall Cypress-like shrub, 
or low tree, very hardy and very 
ornamental /. redirvaf a native 
of Nepal, is a very elegant plant, 
with drooping shoots, well adapted 
for cemeteries. It is one of the 
hardiest of the species, and thrives 
even in the smoke of London. /. 
SckUnaf the common Savin, is one 
of our most ancient garden shrubs, 
being almost the only coniferous 
evergreen planted in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth ; and there are 
several varieties of this species, all 
of which are beautiful. The fra- 
grance of all the Junipers is resin- 
ous and refreshing, and many of the 
kinds are used in medicine. The 
wood used in making lead pencils, 
is generally that of the red cedar ; 
or of the Barbadoes Cedar, Cedrila 



odordta, which last is a stove plant 
in England. 

JusTi'ciA. — Acantkdbceix, — Stove 
plants, with showy and curious 
flowers. They require a rich light 
soil, or a mixture of loam and peat, 
and flower freely with moderate 
care. They are propagated by cut- 
tings, which strike readily in sand, 
under a hand-glass, and with bot- 
tom-heat. Justiciabracteolata, now 
called Thyrsacdnthus bracteolcUtu, 
is an extremely handsome plant, as 
when grown in a stove it produces 
its pretty lilac flowers all the winter. 



IT A'LMIA.— JgHc(ic«<y.— The Cal- 
-*^ ico Laurel. — Low shrubs with 
beautiful flowers ; natives of North 
America. They may be grown with 
perfect safety in the open air, or 
they may be kept in a greenhouse 
and forced, so as to flower in Feb- 
ruary. They are generally grown 
in peat earth, on account of their 
numerous hair-like fibrous, roots ; 
and tibey may be removed even 
when in flower, without injury, if 
sufficient care be taken. They are 
propagated by layers, or by seeds, 
which are received every year in 
large quantities from America. The 
seeds should be sown in pots, in 
sandy peat, or heath- mould, as it 
is cadled ; and they should be very 
thinly covered. When the plants 
come up, they should be trans- 
planted into other pots, putting 
three in each, and they should not 
be removed to the open ground till 
they are five or six inches high. 
They should be planted out in 
spring. 

Ealosa'nthes. — CrasmldcecB. - 
Mr. Haworth's name for Crdssula 
cocdnea, and some of the allied 
species. — See Cka'ssula. 

Kaulfu'ssia. — CompddtoB. — A 
beautiful little annual, with bright 
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aznie blue flowers, resembling an 
Aster, the ray florets of which curl 
curiously back after they have be^ 
expanded a short time. This plant 
was formerly considered half-hardy ; 
but it is found only to require sow- 
ing in the open border in April, to 
flower in May or early in June. Its 
beauty is, however, very short-lived, 
as its flowers have generally all 
faded and its seeds ripened before 
the end of July. It was named 
Chardis by Professor De Oandolle, 
but the name has not been generally 
adopted. K. r^a has rose-coloured 
flowers, with mauve centre. 

Keel. — The lower part of the 
flower of a pea-flowered plant, con- 
sisting of two petals, so closed toge- 
ther as to resemble a little boat. 

Kennb^dta. — Legwiimbs(B, — A 
genus of well-known plants, with 
showy flowers, which has been 
lately divided by Baron Hiigel into 
four new genera, viz. : — the Harden- 
bergias, comprisiug those with small 
bluish or lilac flowers on slender 
branches, the type of which is K. 
monoph^lla ; the Zichyas, having 
bunches of broad reddish flowers, 
with very short keels, as for example, 
K. eoccAnea ; the Eennedyas, with 
large scarlet or crimson flowers, 
having long keels ; and the Physo- 
lobiums, having flowers a good deal 
like those of the Zichyas, but with 
bladdery capsules. All the Een- 
nedyas are Australian climbing or 
trailing shrubs, which require a 
greenhouse in England, and should 
be grown in heath-mould, or very 
sandy loam, mixed with peat. They 
are propagated by cuttings, which 
strike readily in sand, under a bell- 
glass. 

Kb'bbia. — Rosdceop. — By some 
mistake, Kirria japSnica was at 
first supposed to belong to 06rchorus, 
a genus of TilitUsese, and of course 
nearly allied to the Lime-tree, to which 



it bears no resemblance, though it is 
still called C^rchorus jap&nicus in 
the nurseries. It is also singular 
that though the double-flowered 
variety was introduced into Eng- 
land in 1700, the species was not 
introduced till 1835. It is a 
delicate little shrub, too slender 
to support itself in the open air ; 
but when trained against a wall, 
floweriug in great profusion. It 
should be grown in a light rich soil, 
and it is propagated by cuttings. 

KiDNBT VETCH.-See AwTHY'LLia 

KTS(AVYn&ED,-Centavrda SccUnSsa. 

Knau'tia. — Dipidcece.—One spe- 
cies is a very pretty little flower, 
requiring only the usual treatment 
of hardy annuals. 

Emight^s Star.— a kind of Ama- 
ryllis, considered by some authors 
as forming a separate genus called 
Hippeastrum. 

Kniph6pia. — Asphodeleod. — A. 
most striking plant, with large 
massive flower spikes of scarlet and 
yellow flowers. It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; but it will 
flower profusely all the summer, if 
planted in the open garden, and 
it has a very good effect in rockwork ; 
the foliage is also ornamental. 
The genus was formerly called JVi- 
toma, 

Eniyes are used in gardening 
for pruning and also for budding 
and grafting. Pruning knives were 
formerly characterised by hooked 
blades; but 8traigh1^edged blades 
are now preferred, as making a 
cleaner cut. The best description 
of budding kni£3 has a straight 
blade, the upper half of the back 
having also a cutting edge, and the 
handle is terminated by a rounded 
end. Sometimes a knife is made to 
serve as both a budding and graft- 
ing knife, as shown in fig. 32. 

Kno WLTO*NiA. — Ra/nunculacece. 
—Half-hardy perennial plants, na- 
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tives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
nearly allied to Addnis vern^iia. 
They should be grown in peat, 
mixed with a little loam ; and they 
are increased by dividing the roots. 




U 



riQ. 82.— ORATTINO KStTV, WITH THB 
POBTIOM OF THE BACK OF THE BLADE 
FROM + TO -t- GROUND TO A CUTTING 
EDGE, so A8 TO MAKE IT 8SRTE ALSO 
FOB A BUDDING KNIFE. 

EoLBEUTE BiA. — Sapwddceae. — 
A middle-sized deciduous tree, a 
native of China, but quite hardy in 
British gardens, and very ornamental 
from its large variously -divided 
foliage, and its conspicuous terminal 



compound spikes of rich yellow 
flowers. These are freely produced 
in the climate of London, and are 
often succeeded by bladdery capsules, 
which contain seeds ; and from 
these, or cuttings of the roots, it is 
readily propagated. It will grow in 
any soil, and does not altogether 
dislike coal-smoke. 

EoNi^OA. — OrudfercB, — The 
Sweet Alyssum. — A pretty little 
annual, with white sweet-scented 
flowers, often used as an edging- 
plant to beds and borders. It only 
requires sowing in the open ground 
in March. 

LABELS are pieces of ^ wood, 
parchment, or metal, bearing the 
name of the plants, and tied to them. 
When the names are affixed to a 
piece of wood or metal, stuck into 
the ground, they are called tallies ; 
and of these there are many kinds. 
—See Tallies. 

LablaVia. — Legvmindsce. — The 
Egyptian Bean, formerly called D6- 
lichoi Ldblabf but now Labldvia 
vulgaris. A half-hardy climbing 
annual, or biennial plant, which 
only requires the usual treatment 
of similar plants. It has a very 
showy flower, 

Labu^rnum. — See Cy'tisus. 

Lace Babk. — See Laqe'ita. 

Lace Leaf. — See Ouvir'andra. 

Lachena^lia. — AgphocUlece. — 
Cape bulbs, with very showy flowers. 
They will not need taking up in 
winter ; but must be grown in pots 
in a greenhouse, and allowed very 
little water at that season. They 
are generally grown in loam and 
peat, mixed with a little leaf- 
mould. 

La'danum, or Zdhdanum. — A 
gum produced by some of the kinds 
of Cistus, used in laudanum, which 
is prepared from opium, made from 
the heads of the Poppy. 
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Laois^ BmnnAW. — See Ga^- 

LI1TX. 

LADm^ Maxtul — See Alchs- 
ki'lla. 
Ladhs' Sliffeb. — See Ctpri- 

PE^DirM, 

Ladie^ Traces.— See ShbaV- 

YHE& 

Ladt Bibd.— See Ooooime'lla. 

L JSt^f A. — Orehidacect, — Veiy 
beaa tif al epipbytes for winter bloom- 
ing, and which may be grown with 
ite roots wrapped in moss, and fSu- 
tened on a pieee of wood ; or in the 
husk of a cocoa-nut. The flowerB 
are extremely beantifnl and very 
delicate. L. tuperbiens is a magni- 
ficent orchid ; flowers deep rose, 
variegated with dark red, lip 
crimson striped with yellow ; they 
are produced on spikes five or six 
feet long, with upwards of fifteen 
flowers three or four inches across 
on each spike. L. A'neeps, L. 
Pirriniif and L. Tumh% are very 
fine species; the latter is quite new. 
See Orosidkous Epiphttbs. 

Laoena^ria. — CucurbUacem. — 
The Bottle Gh>urd. — An East Indian 
species of Gourd, which is sometimes 
grown on account of its curious 
shape ; bat the pulp of which is 
poisonous. 

Laoerbtbce^mia. — Lythrariicey 
or SalicdricB. — The Pride of India. — 
Beautiful trees, with flowers some- 
thing like those of the Gl&rkia in 
form, but much more brilliant in 
colour. L. indieOy flowers deep 
rose, is generally grown in the stoTO, 
but the other species succeed if 
planted in the open ground in a oon- 
servatorv. 

Laortta.— ThymditetcB, — The 
Laoe Bark Tree.— A shrub or low 
tree, a oative of Jamaica, remarkable 
for its liber, or inner bark. This 
inner iMurk slips off the wood without 
difficulty ; and its fibres, which are 
extremely fine» are so tough that 



they will admit of being spread <mt 
wilkoiit breakiDf or aepanitiiig:, till 
the bszk becomes laee-like in its 
textore. Cbaries XL had a eoDar 
and ridfles made of ift. In Bngland 
the plant requires a stoye,and to be 
grown in a mixture of loam and 
peat. It is propagated by catting^ 
which are rather hard to strike. 
The flowers are white, and in shape 
they resemble those of the Mesereon ; 
but instead of being produced in 
clusters round the* stem, they grow 
on a kind of spike, &r apart fixim 
each other. 
Larta^ VA. — VerhenAoeoR. — Green- 
house and hothouse plants, with 
pretty flowers, nearly allied to tiie 
Verbenas ; and the half-hardy ones 
requiring the same treatment. Of 
these there are many Tery pretty 
varieties. — See Vbrbb'ha. 

Lapagb^ria. — SmilaceoR. — The 
genus was named after the Empress 
Josephine, whose maiden name was 
Lapagerie. L. rdsea is a very showy 
climbing plant, with large bell- 
shaped white flowers tinged with 
rose at the base. It is a native of 
Cbili, but it flowers freely in a 
greenhouse. It must have a well- 
drained, highly porous soil, consist- 
ing of peat and loam, and which 
will admit of the plant, while grow- 
ing, being deluged with water with- 
out the latter remaining stagnant ; 
and after the blooming season is 
over, which lasts a long time, mois- 
ture should be gradually withdrawn, 
in order to induce the plant to ripen 
its wood. Under this treatment, 
which is that practised by the 
Messrs. Yeitch, it flowers in a 
greenhouse most profusely, each 
shoot forming a wreath of gay 
blossoms for several feet in length. 
With the above Xr. dlba contrasts 
very well. 

Lapetrou'sia. — Inditcem. — 
Gape bulbs, with pretty flowers. 
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which may he planted in a wann 
horder, and left in the ground 
daring winter, if protected during 
that season hy a hand-glass, &c., 
from frost or heavy rain. 

Larkspur. — See Delphi' niuk. 

Lasiofb'talum. — Byttneridcece. 
— Australian low shruhs, which 
require a greenhouse in England, 
and are grown in loam and peat> and 
propagated hy cuttings. 

Lasthe^nia. — ComposUce. — 
Californian annuals with bright yel- 
low flowers ; which require the usual 
treatment of Californian plants. — 
See Oalifobnian Annuals. 

La'thtrus. — LegutrUnSscB. — A 
genus of vigorous-growing, very 
ornamental perennials and annuals, 
of which those best known are L. 
latifdlius, the Everlasting Pea, with 
pink flowers, and a variety with 
pure white flowers, both growing to 
the height of six feet or eight feet 
when supported by sticks, in the 
manner of common Peas, or trained 
to a ti^llis ; L. grandifioitUy a 
perennial, remarkable for the large 
size of its flowers ; L, odordtus, the 
common Sweet Pea, an annual re- 
markable for the fragrance of its 
blossoms, which are of various 
colours ; and L. tinffitdnusy the 
Tangier Pea, a tall-growing plants 
the flowers of which are dark 
purple. Another very interesting 
species is Lord Anson*s Pea, Z. 
magelldnicus, a perennial plant, 
interesting from the beauty of its 
foliage and its blue flowers, and not 
nearly so much cultivated as it 
ought to be : against a wall it is a 
rare, and at the same time a very 
elegant species. There are many 
others, both annuals and perennials, 
all of which are more or less showy, 
and being of vigorous growth are 
well adapted for broad borders. 
They will grow in any common soil; 
the annuals are propagated by seeds, 



and the perennials by division of the 
root. 

Laurel.-- See Ob'rasus. 

Lau'rus. — Laurdceos. — The 
Sweet Bay, £. TidbiliSt is a very 
handsome evergreen shrub or low 
tree, with dark-green leaves. It is 
somewhat tender, and requires a 
sheltered situation. The male and 
female flowers are on different 
plants ; and the former, which are 
of a rich yellow, are by far the 
most showy. It will grow in any 
common soil, and it is propagated 
by layers. The leaves are used to 
flavour custards ; but as they con- 
tain prussic acid they should not be 
used for that purpose, nor in any 
way in connection with articles of 
food. A number of French soldiers 
were poisoned in the Peninsula in 
consequence of using laurel wood for 
skewers. The fruit of the female 
plant is a round, dark purple berry, 
produced in abundance in fine sea* 
sons ; but it is seldom seen, as the 
male plant is by far the most com- 
mon. There are several other kinds 
of Lafirus, most of which are stove 
shrubs. 

Lava'ndula. — Zahidta, — The 
Lavender is a low suffrutescentbush, 
well known for the fragrance of its 
flowers, and for an oil which they 
yield by distillation in water. L. 
SUB^chaSf the French lavender, is a 
more ornamental plant than the 
common kind, but somewhat tender. 
Both require a dry calcareous soil, 
and an open airy situation. The 
common Lavender is cultivated on a 
large scale at Mitcham, and also at 
Henley-on-Thames. At both places 
it is propagated by cuttings of the 
young wood planted in autumn ; 
and seeds are sold in the seed- 
shops. 

Laya'tera. — MahdeecB, — A 
very showy annual, common in 
flower-gardens, which only requires 
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sowing in the open border in March 
or April. There are two other 
species which are shrubs. — See Tree 
Mallow. 

Lawn. — Smooth mown turf, when 
of any extent in pleasure-grounds, is 
called a lawn ; and its chief beanties 
are the uniformity of its surface, and 
uniformity in the kinds of grasses 
which cover it, and which produce an 
uniform tone of green. These objects 
are produced by first preparing the 
soil, which should be a sandy loam, 
or a loam slightly inclining to sand, 
of a foot or more in depth, and 
equally drained throughout, so as 
everywhere to retain the same 
degree of moisture. Next, the 
same mixture of grasses should be 
sown throughout, and lastly they 
should be mown at regular inter- 
vals, say of a fortnight during the 
summer months, and a month during 
spring and autumn. Whenever coarse 
grasses, or broad -leaved plants of any 
kind appear, they should be taken 
out with the spud ; and whenever any 
spot becomes bare, the soil should 
be renewed and pieces of fresh turf 
introduced, or seeds sown. When 
worms disfigure the surface, the 
castings which they throw up should 
be scraped off ; aud if the surface be 
watered with lime-water all the 
worms will be destroyed ; but the 
propriety of this proceeding is very 
doubtful; for the common earth- 
worm pierces the soil perpendicu- 
larly to the gravel, rendering the 
compact substratum somewhat like 
a sieve, and thus affording the most 
ready drainage imaginable; and 
were it not for tbem, lawns would 
long continue swampy after heavy 
rain. In general, it is impossible 
to produce a fine lawn, except in an 
open, airy situation, with a soil 
which will retain moisture during 
summer ; for in close pent-up places, 
surrounded by walls or hedges, and 



under the drip of trees and shrnbe, 
no kind of grass will grow. In such 
places, all that can be done is to 
encourage the growth of moss ; which 
will spring up naturally wherever 
the sou is kept sufficiently moist ; 
but where it is very dry, the branches 
of the trees and shrubs should be 
allowed to trail on the surface, so as 
completely to cover it. In some 
situations, where the brandies of the 
trees and shrubs do not lie close to 
the surface, or where they are chiefly 
of deciduous kinds, the surfaces may 
be clothed with Ivy or Periwinkle. 
In very small gardens, grass-plots 
are generally formed by rolls of 
turf, taken from the surfaces of some 
adjoining pasture-field or meadow, 
and this forms the most permanent 
lawn ; for generally all the artificial 
grasses ultimately disappear, except 
the natural grass of the locality ; 
but turf in many places cannot be 
easily obtained, and grass-seeds must 
then be sown. The following kinds 
are considered the best : — Fox-tail 
Meadow grass, Alopechrua praUn- 
siSf which should form one-fourth of 
the whole ; the Sweet-scented Spring- 
grass, Antkoxdnfithum odoratwm, 
which gives the fragrance to new 
hay; and Pda prat^nsiSf the com- 
mon Meadow grass. To these may be 
added the Crested Dog's-tail-grass, 
Cynosurus cristdtm; and the hard 
Fescue-grass, Festuca duritiscitUi, 
with about the proportion of two 
pounds of white clover-seed to four 
bushels of the other mixture ; and 
this quantity will suffice for an acre 
of ground. 

Latebiko is a mode of propaga- 
ting used both in the case of ligneous 
and herbaceous plants, and the opera- 
tion is performed by choosing a young 
shoot of the current or the preceding 
year, bending it down to the ground, 
and covering a portion of it near the 
extremity of the shoot with an inch 



nore of so3, previanel; fiiiDg it 
tbete ■with a huoked etiok. In 
geoeral, lnjeni of woody plants 




made in aatnmn ma; be taken off 
about the utxat aeaaon the following 
jear ; bnt Mme treeB and ghmbs, 
Bnch OB Magnolias, the Tree Ivy, 
&c., require to remain on the tree 



for two yeara. Bosee layered in the 
mer aesaon with shoots of the 
e year's growth may be taken 



layei-a to remain on the plan 
year. layera of herbaceoua plants, 
Bueh as Carnations, Finks, Double 
Sweet WIllianiB, and Chryaaulhe- 
ing of 



wilDiaT 



made I 






autumn ; and the layers of Ghrysan- 
themuma so rooted will flower the 
winter of t^e Mune year. To Eacili- 
taCetheiootiog of all layers, whether 
ligneous or herbsceous, a notch or 
slit ia made in that pact of the shoot 
which is buried in the soil ; or it i« 
twisted, and a portjon of the bark 
taken off, or it is in some other way 
wounded, bruised, or injured, so as tfl 
check the return of the sap by the 
hsrk, when the sap, adcumuiatingat 
the upper lip of tlie KoDud, forms a 
callosity there of giauulated matter, 
from which roots are soon after 
emitted. In layering berhaceons 
plants, and mors especially Cam*- 
Uont^ tbe slit ia made on ^e under 
ude of the ahoot, and in the case of 
woody plants, on the upper wde. In 
both cases, the knife is entered 
immediattly below a bod or joint; 
roots being always more freely 
protruded at the joints of plants 
than in the intervals between them. 
The cut is generally made half 
through tbe sboot, and continaed up 
half an inch or an inch, and to keep 
it open a smalt splinter of wood, or 
a small flat stone, or s piece of slate, 
or a potsherd, is pnt in between the 
divided parts to irritate the wound 
and cause it to protrude granulous 
matter. See M 83. In layering 
herbaceons plants, it was formerly 
the eastom to shorten the leaves 
remainingon the layer, but in modem 

sary, and even i nj a riona,bj lessening 
the powers of the learea to elaborate 
tbe sap, The leaves are always 
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stripped off tbat part of the layer 
wbieh is buried in the soil ; as 
showa in the layer of a deddnons 
plant, fjg. 34. In layering some 
woody plants, snch ss certain kinds 
of Brises, Tree Psonies, ftc, the 
oitiie shoot is laid down, and the 
knife entered immediately below 
each eye ; and the wonnds being 
kept open by splinters of wood or 
stones, the whole shoot is ooYored 
with earth to the depth of half an 
inch or an inch, according as the 
soil is sandy or loamy, and a shoot 
is afterwards sent np from each 
eye, so that a shoot thus laid down 
produces nearly as many plants as 
it has buds. This practice is much 
more sucoessfiil with some kinds of 
slirubs and trees than with others, 
bat it is not at all applicable to 
herbaceous plants. Some shrubs, 
such as the Honeysuckle, T^ooma, 
Wist&ria, &c., which produce long 
shoots, and continue growing 
throughout the summer, may be 
pegged down as tbey grow, and 
a slit made behind each bud, or 
every other bud, eovering the joint 
so treated with soil A great many 
plants are thus produ^ from a 
single shoot in one season, more 
especially in moist warm summers, 
or in a ynxxs^ situation, where water 
is applied artificially. Layers of 
every description root most freely 
in sandy soil, in an open airy situa- 
tion ; and those which are difficult 
to root succeed best where the soil 
is almost a pure sand. The layering 
of Carnations is an operation par- 
ticularly suitable for ladies, more 
especially when the plants are in 
pots, as they can be placed on a 
table or bench, and there will be no 
occasion for stooping. 
Latino in by the heels. 



When plants are taken up for re- 
moval, if they cannot be planted 
immediately, they are generally laid 



together horisontally in a treneh 
made for that purpose, and the 
roots eovered wiUi earth. This is 
done to prevent the roots from 
becoming dry and withwed, which, 
they would do if they were left 
exposed to the open air for any 
lengtii of time. 

Lbadwort. — See FLUVBA>ao. 

Leaf-Mould is formed of decayed 
leaves, and is one of the most useful 
materials in the culture of flowers. 
All plants whatever will grow in 
leaf-mould, mixed with loam and 
sand, and many plants will grow in 
leaf-mould alone. It is particularly 
useful for growing plants in pots, 
especially Pelaigoninms, Fachsias, 
Petunias, Brugmansias, &c. ; and in 
many cases it may be used as a 
substitute for hetith-mould. Leaf- 
mould is formed by sweeping up the 
leaves of trees and shrubs in autumn 
and winter, and laying them in 
heaps in a convenient place to rot^ 
turning them over occasionally, so 
as to expose continually a new 
surface to the action of the air. At 
the end of a year, a considerable 
portion of the leaves will have be- 
come mould, and may be separated 
from the rest by- sifting ; and, at 
the end of two years, tiie whole will 
have become one mass of mould. If 
it were required to grow any kind 
of herbaceous plants to the largest 
possible size, within a given time, 
I do not know how it could l>e 
better done than by placing the 
plant in the centre of a bed, of 
three or four cubical yards, of leaf- 
mould mixed with coarse sand, 
thoroughly drained by a stratum 
of stones at the bottom, and amply 
supplied with water. Pine-apples 
in France, and melons in Holland, 
are grown to an enormous size in 
only leaf-mould and rough sand. 
The best snbstitate for leaf-mould is 
heath-mould, that is to say, peak 
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and sand, mixed with very rotten 
dung sifted. Or rotten dung and 
sand may be used, if the dang has 
become so thoroughly decayed as to 
form a kind of mould. Of late 
years, when destractive fungi have 
so much abounded, it has been 
necessary to abstain from using 
leaf-mould in many cases. Plants 
that are being grown in it should 
therefore be carefully watched, and 
shifted into fresh materials if at- 
tacked with fungi. The roots should 
be washed; and it would also be 
advisable to mix a little flowers of 
sulphur with the soil in which the 
plants affected are repotted. 

Leather Wood. — See Di'roa. 

Leaves are, next to roots, the 
most important parts of plants. 
With a root a plant wiU begin to 
grow, but unless the leaves which 
it produces are allowed to come to 
maturity, it will soon cease to 
live, because it is in the leaves 
alone that the moisture imbibed by 
the roots is elaborated into the sap 
or vital juice of the plant. Nothing 
80 decidedly shows the ignorance or 
knowledge of a gardener, as the 
manner in which he treats the 
leaves of plants. Those of bulbs 
many gardeners will, if not pre- 
vented, cut off, as soon as the plants 
have done flowering ; and, in gene- 
ral, gardeners wish to perform the 
same operation on all herbaceous 
plants after they have flowered. 
When a man of this description 
makes a layer or a cutting of a 
shoot that has the leaves on, he 
either takes them off entirely, or 
cuts off their tips, not knowing that 
it is by means of the leaves alone 
that such cuttings can produce roots. 
(See GuTTiNOS.) L^ves through 
their petioles return sap to the 
general circulation of the plant, 
and hence the growth both of the 
roots of the plant and its shoots 



depends entirely on the number of 
its healthy leaves. Leaves perform 
their office of elaborating the sap by 
exposure to the light and air, and 
more especially to the direct influ- 
ence of the sun ; therefore it is not 
sufficient to preserve the leaves 
which a plant produces, it is also 
necessary to prevent them from 
being darkened by adjoining plants 
or other objects, or from darkening 
other leaves. This, in some cases, 
requires thinning both of leaves and 
shoots ; but more generally it may 
be effected by placing the plant in 
an open airy situation. As the pro- 
gress of a plant, therefore, after it 
is once originated, and planted in a 
proper soil and situation, depends 
entirely on the leaves and on their 
treatment, it follows that the growth 
of the plant may be in a great mea- 
sure checked by the removal of the 
leaves, either before they have burst 
from the bud or immediately after- 
wards. In this way Mr. Beaton 
has reduced the shoots of the most 
vigorous-growing fruit-trees without 
ever once using the knife. The 
same principle may be applied in 
the case of every other description 
of plant. 

Leaves are alsd occasionally used 
instead of manure or tan for hot- 
beds ; and very frequently for what 
are called linings to old hotbeds, 
the heat of which has decreased, as 
very great heat is generated by 
leaves while undergoing the process 
of decay. 

Lb'dum. — Ericdceoe, — The Lab- 
rador Tea. — American low shrubs, 
with pretty white flowers, which 
require to be grown in peat and 
sand, heath-mould, or very sandy 
loam. Lidum buxifdliumf the 
Sand Myrtle, is frequently called 
Ammyrslne huxifblia in the nur- 
series. It is a very pretty, compact- 
growing, little plant, with box-tree 
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leayes, and dusters of white flowers, 
which have a pink tinge on the back 
of the petals. It is very suitable 
for beds in a geometric flower-garden, 
or for rock-work ; but it requires 
a slight protection daring serere 
frosts. 

Leguminous Plants. — Plants 
that produce their seed in a pod or 
legume, like the common Besin and 
Pea ; some of them have pea-flowers, 
and others have tassel-like flowers, 
like those of the Acacias. 

Leiophy^llum. — Another name 
for L^dvm btudfdlium. 

Le'mna. — ^Duckweed. 

Lemon.— See CiVprus. 

Leono*ti8. — LabiatcB. — Lion's- 
ear. — Shrubby plants, from the Cape 
of Good Hope, with scarlet or orange 
flowfflu, which are produced in 
whorls round the joints o£the stems. 
The flowers are produced in autumn, 
and the plants require a light rich 
soil. 

Leopard's Bane. — See Dobo'zti- 

OITK. 

Lbpebtza. — Armylliditeece. — 
A very handsome South American 
bulb, nearly allied to Pancratium, 
but with yellow flowers tipped with 
green. The plant requires a green- 
house. 

Leptoda'cttlon. — Polemonid- 
cece. — A Califcmian shrub nearly 
allied to Qilia and quite hardy in 
British gardens. Its flowers are 
pink, and they are produced in 
such great profusion, as frequently 
to c6nceal entirely the leaves and 
branches. 

Lbptosi^phon. — Polemonidc&s. — 
Pretty Californian annuals, now 
united to Qilia; they will bear a 
moderate degree of cold better than 
too much heat. — For their culture, 
see Annuals. 

Leptospe'rmum. — Hfyrtdcece, — 
Very pretty Australian half-hardy 
shrubs, wiUi white flowers, which 



are generally kept in a greenhouse 
in England, but which may be 
grown in the open air, with a slight 
protection during winter. They 
require a sandy loam, mixed with 
peat in nearly equal quantities; and 
they are generally propagated by 
cuttings, as the plants which are 
raised from seed are a long time 
before they flower, - 

Leschenau'ltia. — GoodendvicB. 
— The two best known species of 
this genus are both natiyes of New 
Holland, and both conspicuous for 
the great abundance of their dark 
scarlet flowers. L.fonnbsa is very 
common in windows, greenhouses, 
and small balconies ; but though it 
is so general a favourite, few people 
can keep it long. The fact is, that 
though it does not belong to the 
same natural order as the Heath, it 
very much resembles it in habit, and 
is even more easily killed. The 
Leschenatiltia should be grown in 
heath-mould mixed with a little 
loam, and treated exactly like a 
HeaUi ; that is, never suffered to 
become too dry, and never saturated 
with water. It should be potted 
high, so as to leave the collar above 
the mould in the centre of the pot ; 
and when kept in a balcony, the pot 
in which it grows should be placed 
within another pot, so that the roots 
may not be injured by the outside 
of the pot becoming heated by the 
sun. The most important point, 
however, is to allow the plant 
plenty of air, as it will not live 
without abundance of both air and 
light. L. Bdxteri is a very beauti- 
ful variety of the old species, the 
flowers being much larger and more 
brilliant, but it requires the same 
treatment. It was once supposed 
that the flowers of all the species of 
the Leschenafiltia were of a bright 
scarlet ; but this is found to be a 
mistake. In 1842, X. hUohOf a bine- 
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flowered Leschenaaltia^ was intro- 
duced from the Swan Eiyer, and 
since that period 8eyei*al other 
species have been introduced ; one 
of which, X. arcudUa, has flowers 
with three large yellow segments, 
and the other two of a dark purple 
or crimson. It is a prostrate green- 
house plant, with the branches 
spreading and curved downwards, 
and very large flowers. L. aplendens 
is another very beautiful species, the 
flowers of which are scarlet and 
yellow. 

L£SP£De'za. — Zeguminbsce. — 
Pea- flowered perennial plants, nearly 
allied to the French Honeysuckle, 
which only require to be planted in 
any common garden-soil, in the open 
borders. 

L hss E^RTi A. — LeguminbsoB, — Z. 
pidchra is a pretty little half- 
shrubby plant, with purplish-^ed 
pea-flowei's, which are produced in 
May. It is a native of the Gape of 
Good Hope, and it is generally kept 
in a greenhouse. 

Leooo^jum. — AmaryUidaceoe, — 
The Snow-flake. — Beautiful bulbous- 
rooted plants, natives of Europe, as 
hardy as the common Snowdrop, 
and requiring the same treatment, 
except that they do not succeed 
quite so well under the drip of trees. 
Some of them are now placed in a 
new genus called A^cis. 

Leuoopo'qon. — Epacrtdece, — 
Australian half-hardy shrubs, with 
spikes of feathery white flowers. 
They are very abundant in the 
temperate regions of Australia, and 
only require a slight protection in 
England during winter. 

Leyellinq is an operation which 
is required on a large scale in laying 
out gardens, and on a smaller scale 
in digging uneven ground. In either 
case, care should be taken to keep 
the best soil on the surface ; so that 
when a hill is to be lowered in order 



to fill up a hollow, the firstoperation 
is to take off the surface of both, and 
reduce the ground to an uniform 
inclination or level, by removing the 
subsoil, and replacing the surface- 
soil afterwards evenly over the whole. 
In practice, it is seldom, if ever, 
desirable to reduce a surface to a 
perfect level, because in that case 
the rain which fell on it would not 
readily run off. An inclination 
should generally be given from one 
side to the other; or, when the plot 
is a square, from the centre to all 
the sides ; and this inclination may 
be so gentle as to render it quite 
impossible to be detected by the eye 
alone. A piece of ground fifty feet 
broad may have an inclination of 
three inches, if the soil be loamy 
and retentive ; but if it be sandy 
and absorbent, an inch and a half 
will be sufficient. In levelling lawns, 
no part whatever of the surface 
ought to be on what is called a 
dead or perfect level ; because, as 
the grass retains the water on the 
surface like a sponge, if the soil be 
loamy, it will soon become mossy 
and unpleasant to walk on during 
the whole of the winter and spring. 
All flat lawns, therefore, on clayey 
soil, ought not only to have a gentle 
inclination, but frequent drains, the 
stones in which ought to be brought 
up to within a few inches of the 
surface. In arranging the inclina- 
tion of dug surfaces, care should be 
taken that the water is not thrown 
on the gravel-walks ; for which 
purpose drains are requisite in the 
marginal borders ; though, in general, 
dug soil, if the stratum be not re- 
tentive, is sufficiently absorbent to 
render such drains unnecessary, the 
superfluous water of the subsoil 
finding its way to the drains of the 
walks. 

Leyceste^ria. — Caprifoliacea, 
— L. formbsa is a very handsome 
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plant) with long spikes of reddish 
flowers, which will not only thrive 
but grow more Inzuriantly in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the sea, 
than in any other situation. It is a 
native of Nepal, and was introduced 
in 1824. It was, however, soon 
lost through injudicious treatment 
— probably through keeping it too 
warm ; but it has been lately re- 
introduced, and it is now found to 
grow vigorously in the open ground. 
It is propagated by cuttings and 
seeds. 

Liboce'dbus. — ConifercR, — This 
is a magnificent tree from the coldest 
part of South America. L. tetragdna 
is quite as hardy as the Arattcdria 
wmJbricdiOf and as curious and orna- 
n^ental. There are several species, 
all natives of South America. 

LiCBEN.— OrpptogdmiaLichenes. 
-—Moss-like plants, generally found 
on old walls, desert heaths, or the 
bark of old trees ; also frequently 
on dead wood. 

Light is as essential as air and 
water to plants ; and without abun- 
dance of light, plants are neither 
vigorous in themselves, nor properly 
coloured. When greenhouse plants 
are kept in imperfectly lighted 
plant-houses, or in half-darkened 
rooms, it is really i)ainfal to wit- 
ness the efforts they make to catch 
as much light as they possibly can ; 
their stems become weak, from 
being unnaturally elongated, or 
drawn up and twisted, in their 
efforts to reach the light, and their 
flowers are pale, and of very little 
value. In those towns where the 
atmosphere is thickened by coal- 
smoke, the light never has the same 
beneficial effect as in the open 
country, where there is nothing to 
prevent it from exercising its fall 
influence over the plants. 

Li'gnum Vitjs. — Ouaiacum offi- 
emdde is a tree, a native of the West 



Indies, remarkable for the hardness 
and extraordinary heaviness of its 
wood. It has blue flowers, which 
are produced in succession all the 
summer. It requires a stove in 
England, and should be grown in a 
mixture of peat and loam ; but it is 
very rarely met with. 

Ligd'stbum. — OUacea, — The 
Privet is one of the most common, 
but at the same time most useful, 
of garden shrubs. The plant, in its 
wild state in Britain, is dedduons ; 
but there is a variety, obtained 
originally from Italy, which is ever- 
green, and which forms hedges for 
slielt^ of every size, from those of 
six inches in width and one foot in 
height, to hedges ten feet high and 
two or three feet in width. These 
hedges afford an excellent shelter 
to exposed flower-gardens, and also 
when planted on the south side of 
a border, shady situations for par- 
ticular kinds of plants, such as 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, the rarer 
kinds of BanunculaoesB, Trilliums, 
Oypripddiums, Bog Orchlde», and 
a great variety of others. The 
Privet is preferable to all other 
plants for garden-hedges, on account 
of the rapidity of its growth and 
the nature of its roots, which are 
chiefly fibrous, and never extend to 
a great distance from the plant. 
The tree Box has the same proper- 
ties, but then it is of much slower 
growth. The Evergreen Privet is 
also one of the best plants for verdant 
architecture and sculpture ; because 
it grows compact, is of a deep green 
colour, bears the shears well, and 
the leaves being small, they are 
not disfigured by dipping, like 
those of the Holly or the LaureL 
The Box equals it in the smallness 
of the leaves, but it grows more 
slowly ; and thouglji the Juniper and 
the Yew surpass it because they 
never, show the mark of the shears. 
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they grow mncli more slowly still. 
The Privet grows in any soil and 
situation, even in narrow courts 
amid coal-smoke, and it is readily 
propagated by cuttings. It also 
grows under the shade of trees, and 
is therefore admirably adapted for 
thickening and darkening narrow 
shrubberies, and for screening plan- 
tations. As a single object, the 
PriTet is yery ornamental, whether 
covered with its white flowers or its 
dark'purple berries ; and there are 
varieties with green, white, and 
yellow berries, and variegated leaves. 
LigHstrum l'0,cidum, and L, api- 
cdktumf are very ornamental sub- 
evergreen shrubs or low trees, 
natives of China and Nepal ; but 
they are liable to be injured by 
very severe winters. These two 
species are propagated by budding 
or grafting on the common Privet. 

Lilac. -^See Stri^nqa. 

Li'uuM. — LUidcecB, or FuUpaceoi, 
— The lily is the most splendid genus 
of bulbous plants. All the species 
are beautiful, and most of them are 
hardy. ZAli'um cdndidum grows 
from three feet to five feet high, and 
its pure white flowers, which appear 
in June, are well known from being 
placed by painters in the hands of 
the Virgin. Z. btdbtferufrhf a native 
of Italy, has orange floweris, which 
appear in June and July, and the 
plant is equally high with the pre- 
ceding species. L. phUadilpkicum 
grows five feet or six feet high, and 
produces its fine scarlet flowers in 
August. L. Pomphiivm is a splen- 
did species with scarlet flowers, pro- 
duced in May and June ; and L. 
tigrinum grows six feet high, and 
produces its black-spotted orange 
flowers in August and September. 
There are many other hardy species 
in cultivation ; and //. eodmium, L. 
japdmcumf L longijldrvm, and some 
others eminently beautifol and 



chiefly with white flowers, require 
the protection of the greenhouse, or 
a cold frame. The species which are 
natives of America thrive best in 
sandy peat kept moist when the 
plants are in a growing state ; but 
the others grow freely in common 
gardeU'Soil. They are all readily 
propagated by offsets, which they 
produce in abundance. The bulbs 
of all the species are probably 
edible when cooked, for those of L. 
Pompdnium are used in Kamtschatka 
in the same way as potatoes are in 
Britain ; and they all b@long to 
what are called the scaly bidbs, 
which may remain sevei^l years in 
the ground without taking up, and 
which when they are taken up, 
should be planted again as soon as 
possible. The beaut^ul Japan Lilies 
{L, IcmceoUUum and its varieties) 
are now frequently planted in the 
open air during the flowering season, 
and are certainly some of the most 
beautiful plants that can be imagined 
of the Lily tribe in the open air. 
Numerous hybrids have also been 
raised between the greenhouse and 
hardy kinds, some of which are very 
handsome. L. aurdtum, introduced 
from Japan by Mr. Fortune in 1862, 
and considered the greatest acquisi- 
tion of the season ; it is a large hardy 
bulb, with very large white flowers, 
spotted with chocolate purple, with 
a golden bar down the centre of 
eadi segment. 

Lilt. — See Li'liuv. 

Lilt or the Vallbt.t— See Con- 

YALLA^IA. 

Li^MAX. — This is the scientific 
name for the slug, one of the most 
destructive creatures in existence to 
a garden. The slug differs from the 
snail in having no apparent shell, 
though it has the rudiments of a shell 
buried in the upper part of its body. 
Like the snail also, it can only crawl 
when the earth is moist with rain or 
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dew : as when the ground is dry it 
absorbs too much of the slime which 
both slugs and snails are obliged to 
discharge from their bodies to enable 
them to glide along. There are 
many kinds of slugs, nearly all of 
which are destructive to vegetation ; 
the only exception being the shell- 
slug (Te8tac€Uv>8)f which lives on 
earth-worms. These creatures are 
by no means common ; but they are 
found in the eartb near hothouses, in 
the neighbourhood of London, and 
they may be known by their dirty 
yellow colour, and by their having a 
little scale-like shell, which natura- 
lists call the shield or buckler, on the 
outside and on the highest part of the 
body, near the breathing-hole, which 
it is probably intended to protect. 
Slugs may be destroyed in the same 
manner as snails. — See Hs^lix. 

Lime. — A kind of Citrus, rarely 
grown in England, but requiring 
the same treatment as the orange 
and the lemon. — See Ci^trus. 

Limna'nthes. — LimnanthdcecB.- 
One of the Califomian annuals, the 
flowers of which are yellow in the 
centre, with a deep border of white. 
For the culture, see Annuals. 

Limno'oharis. — HydrocharidecB 
or ButomecB. — These plants, which 
are natives of Brazil, are either an- 
.nual or biennial, and the seed should 
be sown in a layer of rich, loamy soil, 
at the bottom of a cistern or tub, 
which should be kept very moist ; 
and as the young plants grow, the 
tub or cistern should be gradually 
filled with water. They require the 
heat of a stove. 

Lina'ria. — Scropkuldrince, — 
Toad-flax. — Hardy annuals, suit- 
able for borders and rock- work ; they 
only require sowing in March, April, 
or May, in the open border. They 
will grow in any soil or situation ; 
but they prefer a rather stiflf, poor 
soil, and an open, exposed situation. 



Several of the kinds have been re- 
I moved from the genus Antirrhinum 
(Snapdragon), to which they are 
very nearly allied. 

LiNNiE^A.. — Caprifolidceop. — A 
slender trailing pUnt, named after 
the celebrated Linnaeus ; well adapt- 
ed for rock-work, or pots ; its 
flowers are small, but sweetly fra- 
grant. It should be grown in loam 
and peat, and it may be propagated 
by cuttings, which should be struck 
under a hand-glass. It is a native 
of Britain, and of course hardy; 
nevertheless it should be covered 
with moss in winter. 

Li*NUM. —Lindbcece. — The Flax. 
— The common Flax, the fibres of 
the stalk of which are used to make 
linen, has pretty blue flowers ; bat 
there are ether species of the genus 
with showy yellow flowers. Some 
of the perennial kinds are rather 
tender, and require to be protected 
during severe winters ; they are also 
liable to damp off if kept too moist. 
They should be grown in light soil, 
consisting principally of vegetable 
mould; and the dwarf kinds are 
very suitable for rock-work. X. 
grandijl&i'um rubrwrn is one of the 
finest annuals ; its stems are 
branching, 1.8 inches high, and bear 
a succession of large rich crimson 
flowers. They are generally pro- 
pagated by cuttings or seeds, which 
they ripen abundantly. 

Lion's-ear. — See Lbon6tis. 

LiON's-TAiL.-iiecmd^M Leonhrus^ 

Liquid MANUREmaybedescribed 
as a solution of any description of 
putrescent manures, such as guano, 
stable-dung, pig's-duug, pigeon^s- 
dung, sheep's dung, &c. It may be 
used with great advantage in the 
kitchen-garden, but is seldom re- 
quired in the culture of flowers ; and 
indeed many of the finer kinds have 
been injured by it, though some few, 
such as the Hydrangeas, the com- 
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moner Pelargoniums, Gbrysantbe- 
mums, Cock's-combs, Balsams, 
Auriculas, &c., baye been benefited. 
Liquid manure ougbt not to be ap- 
plied to plants till they bave ob- 
tained a considerable degree of 
strengtb and vigour. 

Liquid a'mbar. — Amentdeece. — 
Though too large a tree to come 
within the scope of this work, it 
may be mentioned for its ornamental 
appearance when quite young, from 
the brilliant purplish -red assumed 
by its leaves in autumn. It is quite 
hardy, and wilL^row in any common 
garden soil that is tolerably moist. 

Liquorice. — See Glyotrrh^iza. 

Li riode'ndron. — Magnoliflceoe . 
— The Tulip-tree grows to a still 
larger size than the Liquiddmbar ; 
but it is very ornamental from its 
flowers, which somewhat resemble 
those of the Parrot-tulip, and its 
curiously-shaped leaves. It seldom 
flowers till it has become a large 
tree. The seeds, which are im- 
ported from America, often lie two 
years in the ground before they 
come up. 

Lisia'nthus. — Qentidnece. — Lig- 
neous, perennial, and biennial plants, 
natives of the West Indies, which 
require a hothouse or greenhouse in 
England. Z. iZuweZZidTiiM has hand- 
some purple flowers ; but it is very 
difficult to cultivate. The following 
method is said to be the best. The 
seed should be sown in March, in a 
compost of three parts loam, two 
parts vegetable mould, and one of 
silver sand, and the pots placed in 
a hotbed at a temperature of about 
70^ The frame should be shaded 
till the young plants have expanded 
their fourth leaf. In June the young 
plants should be potted separately 
in 60' s, and then returned to the 
frame, and shaded for about ten 
days. They should remain in the 
frame till September, being gradu- 



ally hardened so as to be ready to 
take out of the frame about the end 
of that month, when they should be 
removed to a warm dry shelf in a 
greenhouse ; here they should re- 
main till February, having no more 
water than will be sufficient to keep 
them from flagging. The first week 
in February they should be put into 
a cucumber frame, and well supplied 
with water. As soon as the plants 
begin to grow they should be re- 
potted, and placed in a frame heated 
to 75°, in which they should be 
plunged in charcoal dust. They 
should be watered twice a week till 
May, and then every alternate day 
with rain-water and liquid manure 
alternately. Early in July they will 
come into flower, and may then be 
removed to the greenhouse or draw- 
ing-room. One plant has been known 
to have 300 blossoms exposed at 
one time. L. acutdngvlus has no 
beauty to recommend it. 

Lissa'nthus. — Epacridece.—^Q 
plants should be grown in a green- 
house, in peat and sand ; and they 
are propagated by cuttings of the 
tips of the shoots, like heaths. 

LittjkV or Ltttje'a, — Bromeli- 
dbcecB. — Handsome plants, nearly 
allied to Ag&ve, with spreading 
leaves and long spikes of flowers. 
The fine plant formerly known as 
BitonapdHea jf&nceoy is now called 
Lvtttea g&ninifiora. They should 
be grown in sandy loam, and are 
increased by suckers from the roots. 

Loam. — Clay is one of the primi- 
tive earths, of so close and compact 
a texture as to be almost unfit for 
vegetation, unless mixed with some 
lighter material ; but combined with 
sand and decayed vegetables, it 
forms loam. What are called sandy 
loam, and yellow loam, are two 
kinds of soil very conducive to vege- 
tation ; and sandy loam is perhaps 
the best of all soils for a garden. 
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LoA*SA. — LoatdtcecB, — Stinging 
annual and biennial plants, with 
sbowy flowers. The splendid climb- 
ingplant, L. UUeritm^ orauramtld&i, 
IB now disooTered to be Caidphora 
ptmieeOf the difference between the 
genera consisting in the Oaiophora 
haying a twisted seed-pod, while 
that of the Loasa is plain. The 
species are all nearly hardy, but 
they do best when raised on a slight 
hotbed, and planted out in May. 

LoBB^LiA. — LobelidcecB, — No- 
thing can exceed the beauty of the 
plants retained in this genus, some 
of which are tender, requiring a 
stove, and others of which are quite 
hardy, growing freely in the open 
ground. Some also are quite dwarf, 
and others tall plants; some are 
blue, others scarlet, and others 
yellow ; and some are annuals, and 
the others perennials. Z. EAntbs 
ipecios<tf the CrysbJ Palace var., is 
of a deep bine, and is one of the 
best and most useful annuals for 
bedding and for ribbon borders. 
All the Lobelias require a light rich 
soil, and plenty of moisture. The 
large, taU-growing kinds, with 
scarlet or pink flowers, are now 
frequently called Tdpa. 

Loblolly Boy.— SoeOonDo^NiA. 

LooDST Tree of the Americans, 
or Gobbett*s Locttst.-i2o6inia Pseud' 
Aedda. — See Bobi^nia. 

Logwood. — HoenutUxylon cam- 
peckidnum. — A leguminous stoye- 
shrub, which grows best in loam 
And peat, and is propagated by 
cuttings. 

London Pride.— /Stea^/ragra, or 
Mobertsdnia vmbrdsct. — See Saxi^- 

VBAOA. 

LoNfoERA. — Caprifoli&cece, — 
The upright or Fly Honeysuckle. — 
Great confusion exists in botanical 
works respecting the scientific names 
of the different kinds of Honeysuckle. 
Qenerally speaking, however, the 



climbing species are called Co/prifb- 
liumj and the upright, erect shmbs 
Lonicera, The latter kinds are all 
quite hardy, and will grow in any 
common soil ; and they are propagated 
by cuttings planted in the open 
ground in autumn. L. tcUdrica^ tlie 
Tartarian Honeysuckle, and L, 
XyldsUuniy the common Fly Honey- 
suckle, are the commonest kinds. 
L, hvro'i'eticulata is a beautiful 
hardy, climbing shrub from Japan ; 
leaves ovate, beautifully marked 
with golden yellow. 
Loose Strife. ^ See Lysima^- 

OHIA. 

Lopb'zia. — Onagrhceas, — Annnal 
and biennial plants, hardy, half- 
hardy, and tender ; but with light, 
feathery, pink flowers, and pretty 
ball-like fhiit, which is produced on 
long stalks, and is very ornamental. 
For the culture, see Anituals and 
Biennials. 

LOPHOSPE'bMUM. — SCTiiplMUi' 

rince. — Beautiful climbing plants, 
with pink bell-shaped flowers, which 
grow luxuriantly in the open border, 
covering a trellis- work or a wall in an 
incredil}ly short space of time. As 
the plants are killed down to the 
ground in winter, cuttings should be 
taken off in autumn, and kept in a 
greenhouse or frame during winter to 
plant out in spring. The plants wUl 
grow in any common garden soil, 
provided it is tolerably light, and 
that they have abundance of space 
for their roots. 

Loquat Trbb. — See Ebiobo'- 
trya. 

Lora'nthus. — LorantJuieece, — 
A kind of Mistletoe, geneittlly found 
on the Oak ; common in Germany, 
but not yet introduced into England. 

Lord Anson's Pea. — Ldtkyma 
nKigelldnicas, — See La'thyeus. - 

Loudo'nia. — HalordgecB. — L, 
aUrea is a Swan River shrub, tiie 
flowers and seed-vessels of which 
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TU7 from a rich golden yellow to an 
orange red. L.fiorhcena^ discoTered 
by Mr. Dnimmond in 1843, has 
flowers which are of a very pale 
yellow or lemon colour. Both re* 
quire the usual culture of Australian 
shrubs. The genus was named by 
Dr. Lindley in compliment to Mr. 
Loudon. 

LovB Apfli. — The Tomato. — 
See Ltoopb'bsiouic. 

Love LIBS blbedino. — AmarHn- 
Uu ea/udd>tu8, — See Amaba^ntus. 

Lo^WEA. — The new name for Rhia 
■herberifilia, 

Luou'lia. — Ruhiacea, — L, gra- 
tissima is a remarkably tnLgmut 
plaut, with large flowers, something 
like tiiose of the Hydrangea. It is 
grown in a greenhouse, in a mixture 
of light turfy loam and peat ; and 
it is propagated by cuttings, which 
require bottom-heat. Z, Pmcedtna 
is a new species which was intro- 
duced in 1 8 43. It is a very handsome 
plant, with large white flowers, which 
are exceedingly fragrant. 

Luna'bia. — Orudferas, — Hon- 
esty. — Hardy annual and perennial 
phuts, which will grow in any com- 
mon garden soil, and only require 
the usual treatment of their respec- 
tive kinds.— See Abhuals and Pb- 

BBNBIAIB. 

LuFiNB. — See LupfHVS. 

LuFi^BUS. — Leguminhaa. — The 
Lupine. — A genus of herbaceous 
annuals and perennials which con- 
tains some of our most beautiful 
border flowers ; yellow, blue, white, 
and pink Lupines are among the 
oldest border annuals ; L, nantu is a 
beautiful little annual, with dark- 
blue flowers, a natiye of California, 
and requiring the usual treatment of 
Oalifomian annuals. L. mtUAbUu^ 
and Z. Cfruchahanhtii, are splendid 
plants, growing to the height oi four 
or five feet, and branching like 
miniature trees ; L. polyphyUui and 



its varieties are perennials, and they 
are splendid and vigorous-growing 
plants, with spikes of flowers from 
one foot to eighteen inches in length ; 
Z. nook<Uenti8 is a handsome dwarf 
perennial, and L, a/rbdreut when 
trained against a wall will attain six 
feet in height, and in sheltered situa* 
tions it will grow with equal vigour 
trained as a bush tied to a stake ; 
L. IcUifdlius is a perennial from 
California, with very long spikes of 
blue flowers. All the species will 
thrive in common garden soil : the 
annuals are propagated by seeds 
sown in February or March, and the 
perennials, by division of the root. 

Lyoa'stb." Orc^^kceof. — A ge- 
nus of orchideous plants, which varies 
considerably in the different species^ 
some of the kinds being extremely 
ornamental, and others very much 
the reverse. L» Skinneri is the 
most ornamental species. The plants 
comprised in the genus were for* 
merly included in the genus Maxil- 
Ifkria, and they belong to that dass 
of stove orchids, which grow best in 
a pot or basket, or leaf-mould, mixed 
with lime rubbish, or potsherds. 
The species are generally natives of 
Guatemala. 

Lt'ghnis. — SilemcecB, or Oaryo- 
phjUea, — Beautiful flowers, nearly 
allied to tho Pinks ; some of which, 
such as the Bagged Robin {Lychnis 
FlosekcuU), grow wild in the hedges 
in JBSngland. L. Sinno is a fine 
new showy hardy perennial, from 
Japan, with large, deep crimson 
flowers, upwards of two inches 
across. L. HaagehnOt and Z, 
viscdHa spUndeni^ are very beauti- 
ful varieties for the flower garden. 
They are nearly all hardy, and may 
be grown in any common garden soil. 

Lt^oidm. — SoUmacetB. — Box- 
thorn. — Thespecies are mostly hardy 
shrubs with long slender shoots, 
which trail on the ground or ascend 
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among the branches of larger shrubs 
or trees, according as they may be 
circumstanced. Lfcium bdrbarunif 
the Duke of Argyle's Tea Tree, is 
one of the most yigorous-growing 
bardy shrubs, producing, when esta- 
blished a year in good soil, shoots ten 
or twelve feet long ; L. europcs^um 
is almost equally vigorous ; and L. 
Trewidmmif in a warm sheltered 
situation* will grow to the height of 
twenty feet. Scarcely any shrub 
will cover a bower, or naked wall, 
or trellis fence in so short a time, 
and the fruit, which is of a coral 
colour, is ornamented as well as the 
flowers. The species mentioned have 
only one disadvantage, which is, that 
their roots run to a great distance, 
and throw up numerous suckers ; and 
this peculiarity renders the plant 
unfit for small gardens, though well 
adapted for confined court-yards or 
narrow passages, the side walls of 
«rhich are to be covered with verdure. 
A single plant ona lawn trained with 
a stem to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, and then allowed to spread on 
every side over frame* work in the 
form of an umbrella, will not only 
cover this frame-work, but produce 
shoots which will hang down to the 
ground on every side, and thus form 
a complete curtain, which may be 
drawn aside like that of a window or 
bed, and will close again of itself on 
the spectator. These species are 
easily propagated by cuttings of the 
roots or shoots in any common soil 
rather dry than moist. L. dfrum is 
a very beautiful species, with large 
violet-coloured flowers, but it requires 
the protection of a wall ; and L. 
Boerhaavicefdliumf recently changed 
to GfrabdwekiOf is remarkable for the 
singularity of its leaves, which are 
covered with a mealy whiteness ; it 
also requires the protection of a walL 
Ltcopb'fsicum. — SolandcecB. — 
The Tomato, or Love-apple {L, escu' 



lentum Don ; SoULnvm lyeopirsv- 
cum Ten.), is generally grown for 
its fruit, which is eaten as a sauce, 
&c It is, however, very orna- 
mental when the fruit is ripe^ from 
its large size and brilliant colour* 
There are several kinds, varying in 
the size and the colour of the fruit. 
Nearly all the kinds are annuals, 
which should be raised on a hotbed, 
and planted out in May against a 
wall or an espalier railing, to which 
they should be trained ; they all 
require a rich soil, and abundance 
of sun and air to bring them to per^ 
fection. 

Lycopo'dium. — Gryptoghmia Ly- 
copodinece. — Club-moss. — A curious 
kind of moss, common in Europe and 
America, some of the kinds of which 
are very ornamental. L, helvSticum^ 
which is very handsome, is generally 
grown in pots in greenhouses. It 
should be grown in peat and loam, 
and allowed abundance of water. , 
L. e'oeaium is a new species lately 
introduced from China, which is ex- 
tremely ornamental from the beau- 
tiful glaucous bloom which appears 
to be on the fronds. A variety of Z/. e. 
a/rhoreum is exceedingly handsome, 

Lysima^chia. — PrimulaeecB. — 
Loose-strife. — Herbaceous plants 
with yellow flowers, chiefly peren- 
nials, and of which one species, L, 
NummiUdria (Moneywort), is a well- 
known ever-green trailer, which, 
when kept in a pot of moist soil, 
will produce shoots of two or three 
feet in length, which hang down on 
every side. Z. vertidlldia is an 
upright-growing plant, with abun- 
dance of showy yellow flowers, which 
look very well planted in the borders 
of a large garden. They will grow 
in any common garden soil. The 
most showy species of the genus is, 
however, L. ntUanSf with dark red 
flowers, a native of South Africa, but 
flowers freely in the open air during 
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Biimiuer ; and only requires protec- 
tion from frost in the winter. 

Ly'thrum. — Lythrhcece. — A ge- 
nus of veiy ornamental hardy peren-. 
nia/Is, which grow in any common 
soil kept moist, and are propagated 
by division. L, Salicnria is a na- 
tive of Britain on the banks of 
rivers, and grows to the height of 
four feet ; Z. diffhsum grows to the 
height of one foot ; and both these 
epecies produce their purple flowers 
in July or August, when flowers 
are comparatively rarer than they 
are in June and September. Z. 
virgditum grows three feet high, and 
produces its purple flowers from 
June to September. 

Litt^'a. — See Littje^a. 



Til ACLU^RA — UrticdeecB.— The 
"^'-'- Osage-orange. — A handsome 
deciduous tree, with small shining 
yellowish green leaves and many 
thorns. The flowers are white and 
rather small ; but the fruit, which 
is as large as an orange, and of a 
brilliant golden yellow, is very or- 
namental. These trees are as yet 
rare in Britinh gardens, but they 
have borne fruit in the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris. The male and 
female flowers are on diflerent trees. 
The leaves of this plant abound in a 
milky juice which is very tenacious ; 
and they may be employed for feed- 
ing silk-worms. The Macliira is 
tolerably hardy, yet suffers in our 
very severe winters ; but in Ireland 
it may be grown as hedges, and may 
be turned to account when silk- 
worm culture is properly and more 
generally undei-stood than it is at 
present, and when, by means of the 
Black and White Mulberries, the 
Macliira, and Ailantus gladulosa, 
any lady might produce more silk 
than she could ever possibly wear 
out. We have fed silk-worms with 



leaves of the two Mulbegrries above 
mentioned, resorting occasionally to 
those of the Macliira ; the deaths 
of the iDsects were only two or three 
per cent., and the silk produced 
was very fine and beautiful. The 
Macliira succeeds better in rather a 
poor soil ; as where the soil is too 
rich, the plant makes skoots more 
luxuriant than it can ripen ; and 
thus the tips of the young wood are 
often killed by frost. 

Madder.— See Ru^bia. 

Ma^dia. — CompdsitoB. — M. aa- 
tiva is a weedy-looking plant, grown 
in Germany for crushing its seeds 
to make oil. M. ilegans {Madaria 
Uegana Dec.) is a coarse growing 
annual, with woolly leaves and very 
pretty yellow flowers, which are 
brown in the centre. The seeds 
should be sown in the open air in 
February, or as soon as the weather 
will admit, in rich deep soil ; or in 
sheltered situations, the seeds may 
be sown in autumn, and the yoxmg 
plants left to stand the winter. 
When the plants begin to attain a 
considerable size, they should be 
staked and tied up, or they will have 
a very untidy and disagreeable ap- 
pearance. The kind called M, spUrtr 
dens is only a variety of M. ^legana, 

Magno'lia. — Magnolidcece. — 
This is a genus of singularly orna- 
mental trees, mostly of small size, 
and some of them shrubs. Jf. 
grcmdifldra, the evergreen Magnolia, 
the most desirable variety of which 
is M. g. exonUnsiSf is a well-known 
highly prized tree, generally planted 
against a wall Though it will only 
flower freely in favourable situations, 
yet it is very hardy, not having been 
killed anywhere by the severe winter 
of 1837- 8. In every villa, whatever 
may be its extent, one or two plants 
of this Magnolia ought to be placed 
against the house, or on a conservative 
wall. It will thrive in a loamy soil. 
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rather rich ; but it will grov still 
better in peat, and it requires no 
attention but training the branches, 
and nailing them against the wall, 
It produces its large flowers, which 
are from six inches to a foot in 
diameter when fully expanded, from 
August to October. M. g, prce'cox 
is a comparatiyely rare variety, with 
broader leaves than M,g. exoniehais, 
and still larger flowers, and they 
appear in July and sometimes in 
Jone. In purchasing both kinds in 
the nurseries care should be taken 
to select plants which have been 
raised from layers; as seedlings, 
which are now sometimes imported 
from France, are often ten or fifteen 
years before they come into flower : 
whereas -the others will flower the 
first or second year. M. eorupicua 
is a deciduous tree, which prodnces 
abundance of white flowers about the 
size of lilies, in April and May, and 
sometimes even in March. It is 
quite hardy, but as its flowers appear 
so early, they are liable to be injured 
by spring frosts ; they also appear 
before the leaves, and for these 
reasons the tree should be planted 
against a wall, and if possible near 
M. grandijldraj so that the branches 
may intermingle, in which situation 
it produces a splendid effect. It 
never grows out of bounds, and 
therefore requires no prnning. It 
will thrive quite well as a standard 
in any common soil, and planted 
among evergreens in sheltered situ- 
ations forms a splendid object when 
in flower. M. e. SmUangedina is a 
hybrid between this species and M, 
pwrpurea^ equally splendid in its 
flowers ; and this hybrid, M, contpi- 
cua, and M. grandifidra^ ought never 
to be omitted in any garden, where 
ornamental flowering trees are re- 
quired, if. purpurea is a shrub 
which will thrive in the open border, 
but it flowers best against a wall, 



and no plant is better deserving a 
place there. M. €U!uminiUaf with 
bluish flowers, and M, eoi*ddiay with 
yellowish ones, are as hardy as most 
flowering trees, and the former will 
attain the height of thirty or forty 
feet in fifteen or twenty years ; both 
deserve a place as standards. Jf. 
auricviiUa is a beautiful hardy tree, 
with mahogany-coloured bark, and 
smooth shining leaves with reddish 
veins ; it ought also to have a plaoe 
in every collection of trees. The 
flowers of this and of the two pre- 
ceding sorts are not fragrant like 
those of M. graohdifibra and M. 
eorupieua, M, tripStalahtA leKvea 
so large, that in America it is called 
the Qmbrella-tree ; the flowers are 
white and fragrant. It requires a 
peat soil kept moist, and forms a 
splendid object on a lawn. M. mci- 
croph^Ua is a comparatively rare 
species with white flowers, the pe- 
tals of which have a purple spot a1^ 
the base, and the leaves are of an 
enormous size. It thrives best in 
this country in deep sand. M, fu9' 
clUa is a greenhouse shrub with 
brown-coloured flowers delightfully 
fragrant, which well deserves a place 
in every conservatory, and which, 
in very warm situations, will live 
through the winter against a con- 
servative wall. In general, the 
Magnolias may be designated the 
aristocratic trees of a garden, whe- 
ther we regard the hM>ge size and 
fragrance of their flowers, or the 
length and breadth of their enor- 
mous leaves. The bark and wood 
of all of them are fragrant, and 
may be used as a substitute for 
those of the Ginchdna. 

Maha^bb. — The MahaJeb Plum 
or Cherry. — See Gb^rasus. 

M aho'nia. — BerbeHdecB, — The 
Ash Berberry. — Very handsome 
evergreen shrubs with pinnate leaves, 
and bearing abundance of brilliant 
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yellow flowers, which are suoceeded 
by purplish berries. All the finds 
grow freely, and are very orna- 
mental; but M, Aqtd/dlium, the 
leaflets of which somewhat resemble 
the leaves of the Holly, and are of a 
brilliant shining green, is by far tHe 
handsomest and hardiest species. 
It is very ornamental as an ever- 
green at all times of the year ; in 
spring by its nnmerons yellow 
flowers, and in summer by its grape- 
like closters of glaucous purple ber- 
ries. The Mahonias will grow in 
any common garden soil, and are 
increased by layers. M.fcuciculdiis 
is rather tender, and should have 
some slight protection during severe 
frosts. V 

M AroBN-HAiR.— See Adian'titm. 

Malaohodb*ndron. — TemstrcB- 
miacecB. — A handsome bushy shrub, 
which may be trained as a low tree, 
with large white flowers. It should 
be grown in sandy peat, and it is 
propagated by layers or cuttings, the 
latt^ of which, however, require 
sand, a bell-glass, and bottom-heat, 
to make them strike root. 

Malco^mia. — CrudfercB. — The 
Virginian Stock. — A pretty little 
annual which only reqaires to have 
its seeds sown at almost any season, 
to grow freely and to flower abun- 
dantly. Sow in autumn for spring 
flowering ; in March and April for 
summer ; and in June and July for 
a succession, to continue flowering 
till frost sets in. As nearly all the 
seeds are sure to come up, it may be 
sown as an edging plant instead of 
Box or Thrift ; and in fact it is often 
used for this purpose in cottage gar- 
dens ; and it has also a very good 
effect in rock-work. If the flower 
stalks be cut off, the plants will 
flower a second time. There is a 
white-flowered variety; and the two 
may be planted side by side in 
parallel lines. 



Male Fern.— ^Ispicftum Filix- 
mds, — A very handsome species of 
Fern for growing in shrubberies. 

M aleshe'rbi A.- Malethcrbidtcem, 
— A very pretty Chilian half-hardy 
annual, with blue flowers, the seeds 
of which should be sown on a hot- 
bed in February, and the young 
plants planted out in May. 
Mallow. — See Ma'lva. 
M a'lofe. — Malvhceas. — Annual 
plants with very handsome flowers. 
M, trifiday of which there are two 
kinds, one with crimson and the 
other with white flowers, is rather 
dwarf ; but M.grandifibra will grow 
four or five feet high in a good soil 
and an open situation, bearing very 
large and showy brilliant crimson 
flowers. All the kinds are quite 
hardy, and only require sowing in 
March or April in the open border, 
and thinning out and transplanting, 
when the young plants are three or 
four inches high. 

M ALpfoHi A. AfalpighiacecB. — 

The Barbadoes Cherry. — A trailing 
plant, a native of the West Indies, 
which requires a stove in England. 
It should be grown in a light loamy 
soil, and it is propagated by cuttings 
of the ripe wcxxl. 

M a'lya. — Malvacea, — The Mal- 
low. — A great number of different 
species are grown in British gardens, 
tender, half-hardy, and hardy peren- 
nials and annuals. They are all of 
the easiest culture according to 
their respective kinds ; and the 
hardy species may be grown in any 
soil or situation. 

Mamuilla'ria. — CactdeecB,'^ 
Succulent plants, with almost globu- 
lar stems covered with prickles, but 
without leaves ; the flowers growing 
out of the stem without any stalk. 
These plants are natives of the high 
table-land of Mexico, where they are 
subject to very few variations of tem- 
perature ; and they should therefore 
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be kept in greenhouse heat all the 
year in England. In their natiye 
country they grow in rich loam, and 
therefore require a better soil in this 
country than the different kinds of 
C^reus and Echinoc&ctus» which grow 
among calcareous rocks, in themould 
formed by the deposition of vegetable 
matter in the fissures. By attending 
to these particulars, the Mammil- 
I4rias may be ^ily grown in any 
situation where they can be preserved 
from frost. When kept in a room 
they should be allowed as much air 
as possible; and the dust which 
lodges among their spines should 
be frequently blown ofif with a 
small pair of bellows, but the 
plants themselves should never be 
watered overhead. 

Manb'ttia. — Huhihcece. — Climb- 
ing plants some of which require a 
stove in England ; though one spe- 
cies {M, cordifblia Hook ; M. gld- 
hra Dec), which has very handsome 
bright scarlet tube-like flowers, is 
generally grown in a greenhouse. It 
is a native of Buenos Ayres, whence 
it was introduced in 1 831, and, like 
many plants from that country, it 
will very probably stand the summer 
in the open border in England. It 
should be grown in a mixture of 
sandy peat and loam ; and when kept 
in a pot, it should be allowed plenty 
of room for its roots, and abandanoe 
of fresh air as often as possible. M. 
Mcolor has tubular flowers, red 
at the base, and yellow at the top, 
which produce a very good eflect. 
The Manettias are propagated by 
cuttings, which must be struck in 
sand, with bottom-heat. To have 
fine flowers, the plants should be 
pruned back to the old wood. 

Mangi'fera. — TereMnthdcecB. — 
The Mango Tree. — A native of both 
the East and West Indies, with white 
flowers, which requires a stove in 
England. The fruit is said to be of 



remarkably fine flavour in its native 
country. The plant in England 
should be grown in very sandy loam, 
and the pots well drained, as it is 
very apt to damp off. 

Mango Tree. — See Makgi'fera. 

Mangosteen. — Garcinia Man- 
gostana, — This celebrated fruit, 
which is so highly spokea of by 
travellers in Java, &c., belongs to 
the same genus as the Gamboge tree, 
and both require a stove in England. 
They are, however, very seldom 
grown in this country. 

Manti'sia. — Scitamiveas, — M, 
saUatdHttf the Opera Girls, is a 
plant, the flowers of which appear 
before the leaves, and which really 
look something like dancing figures 
fantastically dressed. The plant re- 
quires a stove in England, and it 
should be grown in a mixture of 
turfy loam, peat, and sand, kept 
rather moist, but well drained. 
It is increased by dividing the 
root. 

Manures, in Floriculture, are 
little wanted, and in general leaf- 
mould, or hotbed duDg, or any kind 
of fermentable material, consist- 
ing chiefly of vegetable matter, is 
to be preferred. — See Leaf-mould, 
Thoroughly decomposed stable-dung 
is produced by turning it over eveiy 
three or four weeks in summer, when 
fermentation is active, or thieQ or 
four times in winter, when it is more 
slow ; and in either case it is fit for 
use when it can be passed through a 
coarse sieve. It is to be mixed with 
the soil in proportions dependent on 
the nature of the plant to be culti- 
vated. In general, rapid-growing 
plants, such as bulbs of every kind, 
require the thoroughly decomposed 
manure, but strong vigorous plants 
which grow all the summer, such as 
Dicotyledonous annuals and peren- 
nials, may be manured with materials 
in a less decomposed state. All 
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manures should be preserved in com- 
pact masses, so as to present as small 
a surface to the action of the atmo- 
sphere as possible, and a shaded 
situation is consequently preferable 
to one exposed to the free action of 
the sun and air. 

Mara'nta. — Cdnnea. — The 
Indian Arrow- root. — Stove-plants, 
with tuberous roots and small white 
flowers. The powder called Arrow- 
root is made from the tubers. M. 
ZebrtnOf Sims; Caldthea zebrinaf 
Lind., is much admired for its 
foliage, which is striped with pale 
and deep green above, the under 
side being a rich violet. It is some- 
times called the Zebra plant. 

Mare's-tail. — See Hippu^ris. 

Ma'rica. — IrideoB. — Fibrous- 
rooted plants, with very ornamental 
flowers, greatly resembling those of 
the Gape bulbs ; natives of Africa, 
some of which require a stove and 
others a greenhouse in England. For 
culture, see Axary^llis. 

Marigold. — See Cale'ndula. 

Marjoram. — See Ori'ganum. 

Marsh Marigold. — Cdltha pa- 
liistris. — A British marsh or aquatic 
plant, sometimes introduced in ponds 
and other artificial pieces of water, in 
garden scenery, to give them a natural 
appearance, or to hide their termina- 
tion. The plants only require to be 
planted in the muddy banks of the 
water, if it be a pond ; but if it be a 
river, they should have a stone or 
two laid on their roofs to prevent 
them from being washed away by the 
stream. 

Marsh Plants are of different 
kinds : those which grow in common 
soil, saturated with moisture through- 
out the year ; those which grow in 
soil, saturated or covered with water 
daring winter and spring ; and those 
which grow in peat-bogs. A few of 
them are ornamental ; such as Meny- 
dnthea trifolidta and Cdmarum pa- 



lUstre^ which are proper Marsh 
Plants; Dama^nium vulgarCj and 
RanHnculvis Lingua AndFldmmula, 
which grow in soils sometimes dry 
during summer ; and Parndssia 
palii^ris, which grows in peat-bogs 
and springy soils. In gardens, bogs 
are easily imitated, by placing the 
soil in pots, or sunk boxes, with 
retentive bottoms and sides, so as to 
retain water. Where there is an 
aquarium, or pond for plants, it is 
very often surrounded with a broad 
border or margin of soil, raised a few 
inches above the level of the water 
in the pond, and which is kept 
moist by the exudation of the water. 
To prevent the exudation from exten- 
ding farther than the border, the 
bottom and the other margin are 
formed of masonry lined with clay. 
A very common mode, and one of the 
best, is to place the plants in pots or 
tubs, and to set these on supports in 
the water, so that the bottom of the 
pot or tub may be only a few inches 
covered by it. In this way the soil 
about the plant is kept sufficiently 
moist without the risk of any excess. 
Among Marsh Plants may be reck- 
oned the different kinds of Sedge, 
some of which are very ornamental ; 
the Buck-bean, the Water Violet, 
the Sweet-scented Rush, the Forget- 
me-not, the Marsh Bedstraw, and 
many others. 

Martagon Lilt. — Those Lilies 
which have the segments of the 
perianth so completely turned back, 
as to form no bad representation of a 
Turk's cap. In the midland counties 
these flowers are called Tumagain- 
gentlemen. For their culture, see 
Li'lium. 

M arty'nia. — Pedallnece. — Half- 
hardy annuals, with very oily seeds, 
which require to be raised on a hot- 
bed, but which may be planted out 
in May. M. frd^rans is the most 
beautiful. 
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Hauvbl op F£&d.— See Hiu'- thsj u 



Mastic Tebh. — A kiod ot Fia- 
t&cU tre^ pndnoiiig the gsm 

MiTTHi'oi.A. — Crwifera. — Tha 
TflD-veek Stook ia ui uiaiul which 
■lunld be raised oa a hotbed, and 
ti'uuplaDt«d into a Terj rich nuidf 
Ictun in May. The remaim of celery 
trenchea which have been mode in a 
■and; or calcareoni loam foim the 
beat soil for atocka of all kinda ; 
but There this kind of >oil cuinot 
be ohtained, sand or chalk, enriehed 
with vegetable monld, vill do ex- 
(ramelj wdL The fineel Slocks I 
erar eair were in A garden at Qrsen- 
Mthe, the soil of whioh mu cbalk, 
and in Mrs. Hamphrej'e gardea at 
Sbenstone, the tail of which wu a 
loamj sand ; and thongh bolh these 
were MenniaL Stocks the same soil 
woald have giowa the annoal ones 
equally well. Some of the finest 
Stocks in British gardens are from 
seed raised in Gennauy and Bus- 
na ; and the pUnts isiaed from thia 
seed are called Qennan and Bnsaisn 
StocliB. For tha onltora of the 
bienniid apeoiea, see Bkokptoh 

StOOKS. 

l[a,DEt'KDTA. — Seroj^vlirina. 
— Elegant dimUng plants^ vitfa 
heautifnl dark Use or pnrple 
flowers, whioh are rather tender, 
and ore generally hilled in winter, 
if phtnted in the open ground. They 
do not reqoln mnch room tbr Uieir 
roala, and generally flower beat in 
a pot, aa their loota are w weak 
and delicate as eaaily to be killed 
by having eoarae-growiug planti 
near them. M. Bardayitna thrires 
beat in a pot with wires fixed in the 
rim for it to mn orer (see Gg. 35) ; 
and thoa treated, it forms an ex- 
tremely beastjfnl object in a balcony 
ganlen. All the Maarandyas shonld 
be grown in a light riah soilj and 



MiiiLu'RiA.— OrchidHcea. — A. 
Tery eilenaive geana of Epiphytes, 
some of which have their flowers 
hanging down from their roots, and 



are grown in baskets of moss, the 
husks of oocoa nnte, or on pieces 
of wood with the bark on, or hung 
by wires to the rafters of lbs 
damp stove or orchidsons hoose. 
Some of the apeiuei have npright 
flower-stems, and sre grown in 
pots in hriA mbbish, miied with 
aond, or heath-moold, and a little 
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loam. Most of the kinds are hand- 
some, and some have splendid 
flowers. 
Mat Apple. — See Podophy'l- 

LUX. 

Mat'tbnur — CelastrinetB, — An 
evergreen slirab, a native of Chili, 
with yellowish flowers, which are 
produced in great abundance in 
May. It is nearly hardy, and only 
requires a slight protection during 
severe frosts. 

Meadow Saffron. — ^The popu- 
lar Bnglish name for Odlchicnm. 

Mboonopsis. — PapaveracecB. — 
The new name for the Welsh Poppy, 
Papdver edmbricum L. This plant, 
which has yellow flowers, is a 
native of mountainous places in 
Wales ; and it is easy of culture in 
any soil which is poor rather than 
rich. 

Medike'lla. — Melastomdtcece, — 
This is a very splendid genus of 
shrubs from the Malay Peninsula, 
and the Eastern Archipelago. Most 
of the species inhabit damp forests, 
and Dr. Blair states that he has 
seen some of them climbing up trees 
from sixty to eighty feet high. The 
most beautiful species is probably 
M, magnifica^ introduced about 
1850, and sometimes called M, 
hractedUa in the nurseries. The 
bracts of the flowers of this species 
are rose-coloured and very orna- 
mental. In Great Britain, it re- 
quires a moderate stove or warm 
greenhouse. M, SUholdiana, syn. 
M. tadmia, has white wax-like 
flowers, with a yellowish-brown 
calyx, and deep rose-coloured sta- 
mens. 

Melalbu^oa. — MyrtitcecB. — Aus- 
tralian shrubs, with very singular 
tassel-like flowers, which the first 
settlers in New Holland called the 
Tea Trees, and which are nearly al- 
lied to Metrosiddros. One species, M. 
nerif^ia, whidi has yellow flowers 



with petals, has been removed to the 
gen us Trist4nia ; M, CajupiUi, from 
which the Cajeput oil is made, and 
M, LeucadSndronf the Black and 
White Tree, are natives of the 
East Indies, and require a stove in 
England ; but all the Australian 
species are greenhouse plants. One 
of the handsomest of these, M. 
fulgenSf has its flowers in a long 
spike, which looks like a bottle- 
brush. All the kinds should be 
grown in a compost of sand, loam, 
and peat ; and they are all propa- 
gated by cattings. 

Mbla'nth lum. — MelcmthdcetB. — 
Pretty little plants with bulbous 
roots and blackish flowers, mostly 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and requiring the usual treatment 
of Cape bulbs. 

Mela'stoma. — Metastomhcece, — 
Very handsome stove shrubs, with 
large showy flowers. The leaves are 
also large and strongly ribbed. The 
fruit is eatable, and filled with a 
black pulp ; whence the narme of 
Mel^toma, or Black-mouth, is said 
to be given to it, because it stains 
the mouths of those who eat it. All 
the species are natives of Ceylon 
and other parts of the East IndUes ; 
and they all require to be grown in 
peat, and kept rather dry during 
winter. 

Me^ia. — Mdicteeo!. — The Bead 
Tree. — 3f. Azedardchf the common 
Bead Tree, is a half-hardy shrub, or 
tree, with lilac flowers and yellow 
berries, the pulp of which is poison- 
ous ; but the hard stone in the 
centre is used to make rosaries. 
There is another species, M. semper- 
vivenSf which is a native of the West 
Indies, where it is called the Indian 
Lilac, or Pride of India. Both 
kinds are generally kept in the 
stove in England, where they will 
ripen their seeds ; but the first kind 
does very well against a conserva* 
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tive wall, and it has flowered in 
~ the open air at Bayswater and other 
places. It will grow best in loam 
and peat, and it is propagated by 
cuttings. 

Melia'nthus. — RtUhcecB. — The 
Honey- flower. — A half-shrubby 
greenhouse plant, with bluish-green, 
or rather gray, leaves, sometimes 
called Sicilian Ragwort If planted 
in the open air, and slightly pro- 
tected from frost, • it will grow ten 
feet high, and produce its large 
spikes of brownish-red flowers 
abundantly. It is a native of the 
Cape of GK)od Hope. It should be 
grown in a light rich soil if it be 
wanted to attain a large size ; or in 
sand, mixed with a little loam and 
lime rubbish, if it be wanted to 
flower while yet of a small size. It 
looks very well trained against a 
south wall. 

Meli'ssa. — Ldbidtai. — The Balm. 
— None of these species are par- 
ticularly ornamental, but they are 
worth growing for tha fragrance of 
their leaves. They are all hardy 
perennials, which will grow in any 
soil or situation, and which are pro- 
pagated by dividing the root. 

Meloca'ctus. — CactdceoB. — The 
Melon Thistle. — All these plants 
have a sort of crown of cottony sub- 
stance, which sometimes grows to 
an enormous size. The flowers are 
generally red, and are produced 
around this crown. They are na- 
tives of the hottest parts of the 
tropics, and should be kept in a dry 
stove in England. They should be 
grown in a little sandy loam, mixed 
with two-thirds of lime rubbish ; 
and the pots in which they grow 
must be well drained with cinders, 
as they are very liable to damp ofif 
or rot> if any stagnant water be 
suffered to remain about the roots. 
They are very much improved by 
plunging the pots in which they 



grow into tan, and thus affording 
the plants bottom-heat. 
Melon Thistle. — See MblocaV 

TTIS. 

Menispe^rmum. — Menispermd' 
cece. — Handsome climbing shrubs, 
natives of Europe and North Ame- 
rica, with curiously shaped leaves, 
racemes of yellowish or greenish* 
white flowers, and red or black 
berries, which have somewhat of an 
intoxicating quality. M. canadinae, 
which is the commonest species, is 
a hardy free-growing climber, admi- 
rably adapted for covering a wall or 
arbour in a very short time, and in 
a very ornamental manner. It is 
well deserving of general cultivation, 
and yet it is comparatively little 
known, perhaps on account of the 
modest colour of its elegant little 
drooping racemes of flowers, which 
are generally hidden from common 
observers by the leaves. Its English 
name of Moonseed is derived from 
the shape of the seed, which resem- 
bles a crescent or half-moon. It 
will grow in any soil or situation ; 
and it looks very well on a lawn 
trained up a single pole, and with 
the extremity of its branches left to 
spread themselves at pleasure. It 
also looks very well trained to form 
a pillar, or to a frame with an um- 
brella top, &c. 

Menya^nthbs. — GentiZinece, — 
The Buck-bean. — The European 
kinds have white flowers, but some 
of the exotic species, now called 
VUldrsia, which are natives of 
Australia and the Cape, are very 
handsome, with very showy yellow 
flowers. They are all marsh plants, 
and should be sown or planted in the 
mud or soft ground left by the 
water. Some of the kinds are only 
half-hardy. 

Menzie^ia. — Ericdtcece. — Little 
heath-like plants, formerly included 
in the genus Erica, natives of 
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Europe ancT Noi'th America. The 
<K>mmone8t kind {M. polifolia), St. 
Dabeoc's Heath, is found wild in 
Ireland. The flowers are larger 
and more globular than those of the 
common Heaths, and much hand- 
somer. They are quite hardy, and 
only require to be grown in sandy 
peat or heath-mould. 

Mesembryanthemum. — Flc6i' 
decs. — The name of Mesembry&nthe- 
mum signifies mid-day flower ; and 
this name admirably expresses the 
habit of the plants, their flowers 
only expanding in the brightest 
sunshine. The English name of 
Fig Marigold alludes to the fruit, 
which is shaped like a fig, and which 
is eaten by the Hottentots ; and to 
the flower, which resembles that of 
a Marigold in shape, and sometimes 
in colour. There are two kinds 
of Mesembryanthemum which are 
called the Ice plant, M.gladhle and 
M. cryst&Uinum, the former being 
an annual, and the latter a biennial 
— ^and they take their English name 
irom the little globular protube- 
rances, or rather blisters (which 
botanists call papulss), filled with a 
soft watery matter, which glisten 
over the whole of the plants, and 
make them look as though they 
were covered with ice. The flowers 
of these plants are white ; but there 
are other Mesembryanthemums with 
pink or purple flowers, and those of 
the commonest and hardiest kind, 
if. pomeridianumy are of a brilliant 
yellow. This kind is an annual, 
the seeds of which should be sown 
on a hotbed, and the young plants 
transferred to the open ground in 
May ; and they should be always 
planted out in the open border, as 
they never flower well in a pot. 
M, tricolor is a charming variety, 
which should be treated in the same 
way as the preceding. The peren- 
nial kinds may be grown either in 



pots, or ill the open ground ; but 
in the latter case they should either 
be taken up or carefully protected 
during winter, as they are killed by 
the slightest frost. They should be 
grown in sandy or gravelly soil, 
which, for the larger-growing spe- 
cies, may be mixed with a little 
loam ; but even of these, the poorer 
and more sandy the soil, the more 
brilliant will be the colour of the 
flowers, though the leaves and stems 
will become small and weak. All 
the species should be kept quite 
dry when in a dormant state, and 
abundantly supplied with water 
when they are about to flower ; and 
all the perennial kinds are propa- 
gated by cuttings,, which should be 
kept dry for several days after they 
are put into the ground till they 
begin to wither, when they should 
be supplied with a little water, and 
they will directly begin to throw 
out roots. The pots in which these 
plants are grown should be well 
drained with cinders ; and when 
planted out in the open air, it should 
be on a dry, open, sunny bank. 

Mes'pilus. — Hosacece. — This is 
one of those genera which have been 
dismantled and almost annihilated, 
by modern botanists. A few years 
ago, almost all the flowering shrubs 
and low trees included in the order 
Ros&ceso, were referred to Mespilus. 
All the Crataeguses, a great number 
of the Pyruses, the Aronias, Ame- 
Mnchier, Erlob6trya, and many 
other allied genera, were all con- 
sidered to belong to Mespilus. 
Now, however, the genus Mespilus 
is confined to the two kinds of 
Medlars; and even of these, M. 
grandifldra seems rather doubtful. 
M4spilii8 germdnica^ the common 
Medlar, and its varieties, are now, 
therefore, the sole support of this 
once extensive genus ; and they 
are not only trees of considerable 
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size, but trees that, notwithstanding 
their large white blossoms, are too 
coarse growing to be called orna- 
mental. 

Metroside^ros. — MyrtacecB. — 
Australian and Cape shrubs, with 
tassel-like flowers, nearly allied to 
Melaleuca. One species {M. virus), 
the Ironwood, is a tree and a native 
of the East Indie& The most beau- 
tiful of the Australian shrubs for- 
merly considered as belonging to 
this genus, are now removed to the 
genus Callist^mon ; and these have 
generally crimson flowers. "^ The re- 
maining species aro generally kept 
in a greenhouse in England, but 
they may be grown in the open air, 
if they are slightly protected during 
winter ; and in sheltered situations 
they will often stand several years 
without any protection whatever. 
They should be grown in a mixture 
of sandy loam and peat, but any 
common garden soil will do ; and 
when grown in the open air, they 
should be trained against a' wall. 
They are propagated by cuttings of 
the ripened wood, which cannot be 
struck without the help of sand, 
bottom -heat, and a bell-glass. 

Mignonette, — Reseda odorata. 
— This well-known plant is gene- 
rally considered as an annual, and 
sown every year as such ; but it is, 
in fact, a shrub, and if preserved 
carefully through the winter, in two 
or three years its stem will become 
quite woody. In this state it is 
called the Tree Mignonette, and is 
supposed by many to be a different 
species. It is a native of Barbary, 
and grows wild on the sandy shore 
of Algiers. The name. Mignonette, 
which is French for "the little 
darling," is supposed to have been 
given to it on account of its seedft 
having been first sent to England 
from Paris. It is rather singular, 
however, that it should be known 



by a French name in England, 
while in France it is called by its 
Latin name of Resdda. 

Mignonette should always be sown 
in light sandy soil, if possible ; as 
when grown in a rich loam, it loses 
its fragrance. With a little manage- 
ment, it may be contrived to have 
Mignonette in flower every month 
during the year, without the aid of 
either a regular gardener or a hot- 
house. In order that the plants 
may flower in winter, the seeds 
should be sown in the open border 
in July. Or, if it be more conve- 
nient, the seeds may be sown in 
pots in that month, placing the 
pots in a balcony, outside a window, 
or in any situation where they will 
have abundance of light and air. 
In September the plants should be 
removed to the pots in which they 
are to flower, and only a sufficient 
number left in each to make the 
pots look full, without the plants 
being so crowded as to occasion them 
to be drawn up. This number 
must, of course, vary according to 
the size of the pot ; but it should 
never exceed eight, or be less than 
three. The pots should then be 
taken into the house, and placed in 
any convenient situation in a room 
without a fire, till they have formed 
their blossom-buds, which will be 
the latter end of October, when they 
should be removed to a window in a 
room where there is a fire ; when 
they will throw out abundance of 
branches, and will continue flowering 
beautifully during November, De- 
cember, and January ; and if they 
are regularly watered every day, 
till the following March. The seeds 
of the plants which are to come into 
flower in March to succeed them, 
should be sown in pots at the latter 
end of August, and the pots may be 
placed in a spare bedroom, or in 
any open shed, or other situation 
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under cover, where they will have 
plenty of light, and can have air 
occasionally. Early in November 
they should be thinned out, or 
transplanted, so as to leave only six 
or eight plants in a pot, and these 
pots should be plunged into a shallow 
box or packing case, half filled with 
coal -ashes, and placed in a cellar, 
or back -kitchen, or, in short, any 
place where they will not have much 
heat, and yet be protected from 
frost. While in this situation, they 
shoald be regularly watered once or 
twice a week ; and as no light is 
better than only a little, they may 
be covered with a piece of old 
carpeting, or an old ironing-blanket 
supported by a few sticks stuck in 
the earth, so as to prevent it from 
crushing the plants by its weight. 
In this situation, though they will 
become quite blanched, they will 
grow freely, and be v/ell-shaped 
plants; while, on the contrary, if 
they had not been covered, as they 
could not be put in a window on 
account of the danger from frost, 
they would have become etiolated, 
or drawn up, with weak, ill-shaped 
stems, in the efforts they would 
have made to reach the light. Be- 
sides, the blanket will save them 
from being injured by frjst. About 
a fortnight before they are wanted 
to flower, the blanket may be taken 
off, and the box removed to the 
window of the kitchen, or some 
place where there is a constant 
fire : when the plants will soon 
become quite green, and will form 
flower-buds. The pots may then be 
taken out of their box, and removed 
to the room where they are to flower, 
having been first put into other 
pots, somewhat larger than them- 
selves, and the interstices between 
the two being stuffed with moss, 
which may also be laid on the 
surface of the earth in the inner 



pot ; or, if moss cannot be easily 
obtained, double pots will suffice, 
the outer one being only just large 
enough to admit the inner one. A 
third crop may be sown in Feb- 
ruary, in pots which may be kept 
under shelter till all danger is over 
from frost, and which may be then 
set out on window-sills or in any 
other situation in the open air, and 
which will flower in May, June, and 
July, continuing in flower till they 
are succeeded by a fourth crop sown 
in April, in the open ground, or in 
pots in the open air, which will 
come into flower in July, and con- 
tinue till November. 

When it is wished to obtain a 
plant of Tree Mignonette, a healthy 
vigorous plant of Mignonette sown 
in April should be placed at the 
proper time for transplanting in a 
pot by itself, and the blossom -buds 
should be taken off as fast as they 
appear. In autumn, all the lower 
side-shoots should be cut off, so as 
to shape the plant into a miniature 
tree, and it should be transplanted 
into a larger pot, with fresh soil, 
formed of turfy loam broken small, 
but not sifted, and sand. It should 
then be removed to a greenhouse, or 
warm room, and by being regularly 
watered eveiy day, and kept tole- 
rably warm, it will remain in a 
growing state all the winter, and by 
spring its stem will begin to appear 
woody. It should be treated in the 
same manner the following year, all 
the side branches being cut off as 
they appear, except those that are 
to form the head of the tree ; and 
by the third spring it will have 
bark on its trunk, and be com- 
pletely a shrub. It may now be 
suffered to flower, and its blossoms, 
which will be delightfully fragrant, 
will continue to be produced every 
summer, for a great many years in 
succession. 
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Many persons save their own seed 
of the common Mignonette ; bat it 
is hardly worth while to do so, as it 
is generally both good and cheap in 
the seed-shops. 

The variety JR. odorata grdndi- 
flora has a more vigorous habit of 
growth than the common kind, and 
the flowers are larger ; bnt care is 
necessary in saving the seeds, as the 
large variety is not uniformly repro- 
duced. Seeds from plants having 
the appearance of degenerating to 
the original species should not 
therefore be gathered when the 
large variety is wished to be per- 
petuated. 

Mildew. — Rose-trees and many 
other plants are very apt to be 
affected in autumn with a white or 
brownish appearance on the leaves, 
which is sometimes called the blight^ 
bijt more properly rust or mildew. 
The cause of this appearance was 
long unknown ; and some supposed 
it to be produced by unhealthy wind, 
and others that it was the work of 
insects : it is now, however, satis- 
factorily, proved to be a parasitic 
plflot or Fungus growing on the 
leaves, as Lichens and other F(ingi 
grow on the bark. 

The parasitic Ffingi, known by 
the general name of mildew, are of 
different kinds ; some grow on the 
surface of the leaf, some form under 
the epidermis or outer skin, others 
attack the root, whilst there are 
kinds that pervade the whole plant, 
as in the case of the Potato disease, 
and Vine mildew. The destructive 
character of the last two are well 
known, and they, like the other 
kinds, have attacked plants in 
vigorous health. Doubtless, as a 
preventive, it is well to ke 'p plants 
duly supplied with all the elements 
of nutrition, and with properly re- 
gnl^ted supplies of heat, air, and 
moisture, with light; but beyond 



attention to these particulars, the 
only preventive appears to be flowers 
of sulphur ; this proves effectual in 
the case of the Vine, Roses, &c.f 
and generally in that of all plants 
under glass, if applied in time j 
for although it will kill the mildew 
at any time, yet the disorganization 
of the tissues caused by the parasite 
often proves an irreparable injury. 

Milfoil. — See Achillb'a. 

MiLKVETCH. — See Astra'galus, 

Milkwort. — See PolyWiiA. 

Mi'lla. — Aspfiodelece. — A Mexi- 
can plant, wi|)h flowers of the most 
brilliant and purest white, which 
continue expanded day and nighty 
till they fade, instead of closing at 
night, as is usual with plants of the 
same family. They will grow in 
any common soil, and only require a 
slight protection from frost, such as 
covering with dead leaves, &<;.y 
during winter. 

MiLTO^NiA. — Orch.idd.cea!. — A 
very beautiful epiphyte from Brazil, 
with its flowers on erect stems, like 
those of the Cattleya which this plant 
somewhat resembles. Though an 
epiphyte, it is generally grown in 
England in a pot, in loam, mixed 
with sand and rubbish, and it 
requires the same treatment as 
other orchidaceous epiphytal plants 
which will bear being grown in 
pots. 

Mimosa. — Leguminb&O!, — To this 
genus belongs the Sensitive Plant, of 
which there are three species, the 
leaves of all of which shrink at the 
touch ; M. pudlca is the Sensitive 
Plant most cultivated in hothouses, 
though M, sensitiva is also very 
generally cultivated ; the* former, 
however, is a shrub, and the latter 
an annual or a biennial. Both may 
be raised on a hotbed in spring, 
with the tender annuals, and either 
kept in pots throughout the sum- 
mer, or turned out into the open 
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border about the end of May . M any 
species formerly included under the 
genus Mimdsa are now removed to 
Acacia ; the principal distinction 
between the genera being that 
Mimosa has a jointed seed-pod, 
which Acacia has not. Several 
other genera have also been formed 
out of Mimosa. Some of the kinds 
are stove-plants ; others thrive in a 
greenhouse; and^. margindia Dec, 
(the M. jyrostrdUa of the nurseries, ) 
is sufficiently hardy to stand ordi- 
nary winters against a conservative 
wall. They should be all grown in 
a mixture of loam and peat ; and 
they are propagated by seeds or 
cuttings. See Sensitive Plant. 

Mi^MULUS. — Scrophuldrina. — 
The Monkey Flower.— The first Ml- 
mulus introduced into Britain was 
At. ringenSf in the time of Miller, 
and M. glviindsus^ a shrubby spe- 
cies, with orange flowers, was the 
second. Since then, numerous spe- 
cies have been introduced from 
North and South America, prin- 
cipally annuals and perennials. All 
the herbaceous kinds of Mimulus 
cross freely with each other, and 
thus a great number of showy 
plants have been raised, particularly 
by Mr. James M'Nab, of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. They 
should all be grown in a compost of 
peat and loam, and supplied abun- 
dantly with water ; indeed, when 
grown in pots they should be kept 
constantly standing in saucers full 
of water. They are all very nearly 
hardy ; and M, rdseus, M, cardi- 
ncUiSf and M. mosckatus, commonly 
called the Musk Plant, will grow 
in the4j[>en air, for several years 
without any protection, dying down 
to the ground in winter, and spring- 
ing up and flowering abundantly 
every spring. The shrubby kinds 
are now separated from the others, 
and formed into a new genus, 



under the name of Diplacus. (See 
Di'pLACUs.) The name of Monkey- 
plant alludes to the seeds, which 
are marked so as to bear some re- 
semblance to the face of a monkey. 
Mira'bilis. — Nyctaginece. — The 
Marvel of Peru. — These plants, 
though generally treated as annuals, 
have fusiform tuberous roots, which 
may be taken up every year and re- 
planted, like those of the Dahlia. 
They requii'e a rich soil. 

>liRBE^LiA. — Leguminosoe. — An 
Australian shrub, with pretty pea- 
flowers ; which is generally kept in 
a greenhouse in British gardens. — 
S|ee Australian Shrubs. 
Mistletoe. — See Vi*soum. 
Molucce'lla. — LahidtcB. — Mol- 
davian Balm. — A hardy annual, 
which only requires sowing in March 
or April in the open border, in any 
common garden soil. — See Annuals. 
Mo^LY. — A kind of garlic, with 
very pretty yellow flowers. — See 
A'llium. 

Momo'rdica. — Ouourbitacece. - — 
The Squirting Cucumber. — An an- 
nual gourd-like plant, with woolly 
leaves and yellow flowers, the fruit 
of which resembles a small Cucum- 
ber ; and which, when ripe, bursts 
the moment it is touched, scattering 
its seeds and the half-liquid pulpy 
matter in which they are contained 
to a considerable distance. This 
quality made it a fiivourite in gar- 
dens a century ago, when some 
people were yet in a state of suffi- 
cient barbarism to find amusement 
in the annoyance of others ; but it 
has now deservedly fallen into dis- 
repute, and is seldom grown. 

Monaoha'nthus. — Orchidacece, 
— The Monk Flower. — An orchid- 
eouB epiphyte from Demerara and 
Brazil, requiring the usual treatment 
of similar plants. — See Orchipbods. 
Epiphytes. 
MoN a'r da. — LaUdias. — Hardy 
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herbaceous plants, with showy 
flowers, natives of North America, 
thej grow best in a rich light soil ; 
and they are increased by dividing 
the root. Mondrda didyma pro- 
duces the Bergamot. 

Money Wort. — Lysimdchia 
Nummuldria. — A trailing plaot, 
with yellow flowers, which should 
be grown in peat, or some other 
light soil, and kept moist. Its long 
trailing shoots look very well hanging 
over the sides of a rustic basket or 
vase, supported on a pedestal, or 
rock-work ; and in such situations, 
if kept moist, it will flower abun- 
dantly ; while the same plant 
removed into the shade will not 
produce a single flower, and is easily 
killed if watering be n^lected. 

Monk Floweb. — See Mona- 
cha'nthus. 

MoNKET Flower. — See Mi'mu- 
Lus and Di'placus. 

Monk's Hood.— See Aoohi^tum. 

Monochlamy'de^. — Plantshav- 
ing only a calyx and no corolla ; in 
opposition to Dichlamt^i^ which 
are the i)1aDts which have both a 
calyx and a corolla. 

MoNOCOTYLEDONOUS PLANTS are 
those, the seeds of which send up 
only one cotyledon or seed-leaf when 
they vegetate, and have leaves, the 
veins of which are in parallel lines. 
The ligneous or woody plants be- 
longing to this division increase 
very little in thickness during the 
whole period of their existence ; and 
their wood consists of fibrous matter, 
fresh quantities of which are de- 
posited every year within the stem. 
— See Endoqens. 

MoNCEuions Plants are those 
which have the male and female 
flowers separate, but still on the 
same plant ; while Bkeoious plants 
are those which have the male and 
female flowers distinct, and on 
different plants. 



MoNo'psis. — Lohdidceo!. — A 
very beautiful little trailing plant, 
having dark-blue flowers with con- 
spicuous yellow anthers, and the 
flowers on long footstalks. It is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and it should be grown in sandy 
peat. It is suitable for rock -work. 

M ONSO'NIA. — Geraniaceoe, — Very 
beautiful herbaceous plants, nearly 
allied to the Geraniums, but with 
ranch larger flowers, and named in 
honour of Lady Anne Monson. They 
are now rarely seen, but well deserve 
cultivation. They should be grown 
in a mixture of vegetable mould and 
loam, and kept in a greenhouse. 
They are propagate^ by cuttings, or 
by dividing the roots. They are 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Moonsred. — See Minispe'bmum. 

MooN Trefoil. — Medicdtgo ar- 
hhrea. 

Moor Heath. — The Suglish 
name of Gtpsooa'llis. 

Mor^^a. — JrtdeoB. — Bulbous- 
rooted plants, with very handsome 
flowers, nearly allied to Txia, from 
which genus they have been removed. 
They are generally grown in pots, 
in a mixture of sandy loam and 
vegetable mould ; and when they 
have done flowering they should be 
kept dry till they begin to grow in 
spring. When planted in the open 
ground, they should be protected 
from frost and heavy rains. 

Morica'ndia. — CrudfercB. —A 
very pretty hardy annual, which 
should be sown in the open border 
in March or ApriL M. Ramburii 
is a native of Spain, introduced in 
1856. 

MoRMO^DES. — Orckiddc^ — An 
orohideous epiphyte, with dark- 
purple flowers, from the Spanish 
Main. It should be grown on a 
piece of wood. — See Orghideous 
Epipitytes. 

Mo'rna. — CompSsUce, — Beauti- 
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fal half hardy annuals, with ever- 
lasting flowers, which should be 
raised on a hotbed, and planted out 
in May. 

MossHonsES are constructed of 
wood lined with rough boards, to 
which moss, generally of several 
different kinds, is attached by cord 
or wire, and nails. The roof is also 
covered with boards, to which is 
fixed sometimes thatch, and at 
other times heath, or the mossy 
bark of oak, pine, birch, or other 
old trees. The floor is generally 
paved with blocks of wood, or some- 
times with small pebbles, or any 
other material, according to fancy. 
The ceiling is generally lined with 
moss in the same manner as the 
side walls, and both may be formed 
into panels, according to the taste 
of the designer. There are a great 
many kinds of Moss and Lichens 
which may be used for lining moss- 
houses. Of terrestrial Mosses, those 
which are most common are the 
Dicranum glaucum, which is of a 
whitish green, and Brjum hSmum^ 
which is of a yellowish green ; 
SphAgnum acutifblium is of a pink- 
iak colour, and S, ohtusifolium is of 
a yellowish white. The commonest 
Tree Moss, or technically Lichen, 
is Cendmyce rangiferinaf the Rein- 
deer Moss, which is found on the 
Ash, and on many other trees, and 
is white. This Moss also grows in 
great abundance on poor gravelly 
soils, among heath ; for example, 
on Bagshot Heath, near London. 
Any quantity of the green mosses, 
and also of the yellow kinds, may 
be purchased in Covent Garden 
Market : and the Eeindeer Moss, if 
ordered from local nurserymen ad- 
joining heaths, may be collected by 
the same persons who supply them 
with the other Mosses. Almost 
everything in an affair of this kind 
must be left to the fancy of the 



designer. . Some of the handsomest 
mosshouses in England have been 
greeted in Bagshot Park, the seat of 
the late Duchess of Gloucester, by 
Mr. Toward, pow gardener to Her 
Majesty at Osborne. Mosshouses 
must not be confounded with root- 
houses, which are formed with fan- 
tastic roots, or with wood houses, 
which are formed with branches of 
trees with the bark on. When a 
mosshoDse is to be erected, the first 
thing to be done is to make^a draw- 
ing of the effect that it is intended 
to produce, and then to prepare the 
frame. If the mosshouse is to be 
only a kind of alcove open in front 
and without windows, it will be 
easy to get some wood, and any 
man-servant who can use a saw and 
a hammer can put it together ; but 
if it is to have a door and windows, 
a regular carpenter must be called 
in. In the first case, young Pine 
and Larch trees that have been cut 
down in thinning plantations will 
do very well. When the framework 
is completed, laths must be nailed 
across the compartments, between 
which the moss is thrust with a 
wooden knife, or blunt chisel, the 
root end being lowest. The great 
art consists in arranging the moss 
so as to form a pattern : and this is 
accomplished by sorting the moss 
into heaps of the different colours, 
tracing the pattern rudely on the 
laths, and keeping a coloured copy 
of the design before the operator. 
The moss should be so contrived as 
completely to hide the laths, and it 
should also be pushed in to a suffi- 
cient depth to be quite firm. The 
lines of the figiire should be quite 
distinct, and the colours clear and 
well contrasted. 

Moth. — Moths are distinguished 
from butterflies by flying at night 
instead of during the day ; and by 
their antennaa, which are pointed 
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and sometimes feathery, instead of 
terminating in a knob, like th<)s6 of 
the butterflies. Moths are more 
difficult to entrap in their perfect 
state than butterflies, as they are 
rarely seen by day ; but a diligent 
search should be made for their eggs, 
and their caterpillars should be de- 
stroyed as soon as they are hatched 
if possible, while they are quite 
small. 

Mould. — Thoroughly decomposed 
leaves or putrescent manure, mixed 
with sand or other light soil, is 
called mould, which is chiefly distin- 
guished from soils by its containing 
but a small portion of earthy matter ; 
hence we have leaf-mould, composed 
chiefly of rotten leaves; dung-mould, 
of dung reduced to a dry powdery 
matter ; and heath-mould, consis- 
ting of the black vegetable soil 
found on the surface of heaths, and 
always more or less mixed with 
sand. The two first kinds of mould 
are used for growing plants which in 
cultivation are considerably removed 
from a state of nature, such as Pe- 
largoniums, China Ruses, Fuchsias, 
Balsams, Petunias, and a great 
many others ; and the heath -mould 
is used in the culture of Heaths 
and of Ericdse»e, and more or less in 
most New Holland and Cape shrubs 
and bulbs. In general, all plants 
whatever, from the Oak to the Moss, 
will grow in heath-mould alone, and 
therefore it is a particularly useful 
soil in which -to raise seedlings ; 
and in this respect it differs mate- 
rially from leaf-mould and dung- 
mould, in which they will not grow. 
Garden-moujd is composed of de- 
cayed vegetables and manure mixed 
with the finer part of the soil, 
thoroughly pulverised by repeated 
digging, raking, and hoeing. 

Mountain Ash. — Pprus aucu- 
pdria. — A well-known tree, very 
ornamental in shrubberies for the 



abundance of red berries with which 
it is covered every autumn. It is 
quite hardy, and will grow in any 
soil and situation. 

Mouse. — Mice are sometimes 
troublesome in gardens in country 
places, particularly where there are 
many bulbs planted, as they eat the 
solid bulbs or corms. To prevent 
their ravages chopped furze is some- 
times buried with the bulbs, or the 
clippings of thorn hedges or rose 
briars are laid over the bed. 

MorxAN. — The Tree Peony is 
generally called the Moutan, or 
Botan, in China ; and several new 
and splendid kinds have been intro- 
duced by Mr. Fortune since the year 
1846. Some of these kinds are a 
pure white, others scarlet, others 
salmon colour, and others purple of 
various shades. One was reported 
to be yellow, but it proves to be 
only straw colour of a very faint 
tint. All the kinds are very orna- 
mental ; and some of them in their 
native country, Japan, acquire a 
woody stem eight or ten feet high 
in a single season. 

Moving Plant. — Desnibdium 
gjranSy a native of the East Indies, 
which requires a stove in Great 
Britain. It has pea flowers not 
remarkable for their beauty, and 
it derives its name of Moving Plant 
from the singular motion of its 
leaves, which, when the sun is 
shining full upon them, begin to 
turn and quiver in a most extra- 
ordinary manner. Sometimes only 
one or two leaves will move slowly 
up and down, as thoagh each turned 
on a pivot, but at other times the 
whole tree appears in a violent state 
of agitation, every leaf trembling as 
though it were shaken by some in- 
visible hand. 

Mowing is an operation performed 
with the scythe, and in ornamental 
gardening it is used for the purpose 
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of keeping the grass qnite short and 
smooth. It is the most laborious 
operation which falls to the lot of 
the working gardener, and in large 
places, there are generally a set of 
labourers, who are not gardeners, 
who are kept on purpose for it. 
Mowing machines require far less 
skill and exertion than the scythe, 
and answer very well where the 
surface of the soil to be mowed is 
perfectly smooth and firm, as all 
lawns should be made. Mowing 
machines are particularly adapted 
for amateurs, affording an excellent 
exercise to the arms and every 
part of the body ; but they should 
be of small dimensions, otherwise 
they require too great exertion, 
and can only be worked by strong 
labourers. This is the case when 
they exceed sixteen inches in width ; 
with a twelve or fourteen inch 
machine a boy will easily mow a 
well kept lawn ; but two boys would 
not be sufficient for a machine of 
twice that width. A few inches 
wider than that which a boy could 
easily work would require the 
strength of a man ; a few more than 
the latter would require the strength 
of a horse ; so much is the loss of 
effective power occasioned by increase 
of size. Where a lawn is varied by 
numerous small beds or single trees 
or bushes, the scythe is required, 
in addition to the machine, for 
mowing up close to the branches or 
stems of the plants ; but where an 
amateur mows his own lawn with a 
machine, a better instrumeot than 
the scythe for the purpose mentioned 
is a pair of common hedge- shears, 
with which the grass may be clipped 
as short as it can be mown. When 
a lawn is newly formed, and the soil 
is rich, it will require to be mown 
every eight or ten days for the first 
and second summers ; but after- 
wards, when the soil becomes ex- 



hausted, and the grass grows with 
less vigour, once a foi-tnight for the 
three summer months wjll suffice, 
and once every three weeks or a 
month for the autumn. 

Mucu^NA." — Leguminosce. — Cow 
Itch. — M. prhriens is a stove plant 
with large drooping racemes of very 
beautiful dark-purple pea flowers. 
The legumes or seed pods are 
covered with long brittle hairs, 
which cause an intolerable itching 
if applied to the skin. The species 
is a native of the West Indies, but 
other kinds are found in the East 
Indies, where the pods are skinned 
and eaten, cooked like kidney beans. 
The seeds, which are large, round, 
and flat, with a scar running all 
round them, are sometimes called 
asses* eyes. 

Mulching is seldom used in 
flower-gardens, though it may be 
applied advantageously to Camellias 
and Magnolias, and any other half 
tender shrubs. It consists in laying 
a quantity of straw, or litter, round 
the stem of the plant, so as to cover 
the whole of the roots during winter, 
and either removing it or forking 
it into the ground in spring. 

Mullein. — See Verba'scuw. 

Mu'SA.— 3fM8AcccB. — The Plan- 
tain, or Banana. — Stove plants, 
grown generally for their fruit, but 
very ornamental from their large 
leaves and curious flowers. Most 
of the species require a great deal of 
room, as they will neither flower 
nor fruit till they attain a large size. 
They should be grown in a rich loam 
kept moist) and they are increased 
by suckers. The new kind, MUsa 
CavendUkii, flowers when of a much 
smaller size than any of the other 
kinds. 

Musca'ri. — Asphod^lece. — The 
Grape Hyacinth. — Bulbous-rooted 
plants, that only require planting 
in any common garden-soil, where 
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they may remain several years, 
floweriug every year in succession, 
without any care being necessary in 
taking them up, &c. The Starch 
Hyacinth (Af. racemdsum) takes its 
name from its flowers smelling like 
starch. 

Musk Plant. — There are two 
plants known by this name, viz. 
Mimulus moschdtiLSf a dwarf plant 
with yellow flowers ; and A'ster 
argophyllibSt a tall plant with blue 
flowers. 

MuTi'siA. — Comp6sit€B. — Curious 
pUnts, with tendrils at the extre- 
mity of the leaves. They are natives 
of Brazil, and require a stove in 
England. They should be grown in 
peat and loam, and they are pro- 
pagated by cuttings. 

Myan'thcs. — OrchidacecB. — Fly- 
wort. — An Orchideous epiphyte from 
Demerara, which should be grown 
in a moist stove on half-rotten wood. 
— See Orchideous Epiphytes. 

MtGi'wD A. - Rhamnacece. — Hand- 
some shrubs, nearly allied to the 
Holly; natives of the West Indies. 
They are generally stove plants in 
England, and they should be grown 
in sandy loam. 

Myoso^tis. — Boraginece. — if. 
poUHstriSf the Forget-me-not, de- 
lights in moist places on the border 
of running streams. M, sylvdticay 
which is found in woods, resembles 
it, but the flowers are very inferior. 

MYRi'CAr — MyrichcecB, — The 
Candleberry Myrtle and the Sweet 
Gale belong to this genus, and they 
are both interesting to the botanist. 
They should be grown in loam and 
peat, and they are propagated by 
cuttings. 

My'rtus. — MyrtdcecB, — A genus 
of beautiful evergreen shrubs, na- 
tives of Europe, Asia, South Ame- 
rica, and some of them of New 
Hollaad. The common Myrtle, 
M. communitt of which there are 



eight or ten very distinct varieties, 
is too well known to require any 
description. Myrtles are not sur- 
passed in beauty of foliage by any 
other exotic shrub ; the flowers are 
of a pure white, and like the leaves, 
fragrant. The fragrance arises fronx 
an oil which is secreted in little 
cells, which appear as dots when 
the leaves are held up to the light. 
The handsomest varieties of the 
common Myrtle are the Roman, 
or broad-leaved, the broad-leaved 
Dutch, and the narrow-leaved and 
double-flowered. They will grow- 
in any common soil, somewhat 




FIG. 86. — A CUTTTNO OF A MYKTLE PRE- 
PARED FOR planting; tme dotted 

LIKE SHOWING THE GROUND. 

loamy, and are propagated with 
most facility by cuttings of the 
current year's wood, when it is just 
beginning to ripen, cut across at a 
joint and then planted in sand, and 
covered with a bell-glass. Cuttings 
will root, however, taken off at any 
season, and treated with common 
care. When cuttings are made of 
the old wood they should be planted 
to the depth of half the space 
between the buds, as shown in fig. 
36. Myrtles may also be raised 
from seeds, which are produced 
freely by the broad-leaved kinds. 
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M. hvUata is a native of New Zea- 
land, and has blistered leaves. Its 
native name is Rama-Rama. M. to- 
mentbsa is a native of China, with 
woolly leaves and purple flowers, 
which appear in June and July. 
M, Piminta, now made PimSnta 
vulgctris, is a native of the West 
Indies, requiring a stove, and is the 
plant producing the common Allspice 
of the shops. The common broad- 
leaved myrtle will stand the winter 
against a conservative wall, in dry 
soil, in most parts of England, and 
also in Scotland, more particularly 
in low ffltuations, near the sea. 
At Nettlecombe, in Somersetshire, 
there are large trees covered with 
flowers. In some parts of Ireland 
it is as hardy as the common Lau- 
rustinus is in the climate of London. 
Garden hedges are made of it at 
Belfast, and also at Cork. 



"MAILING half hardy shrubs 
•^^ against a wall is an operation 
that should be performed with great 
care ; and as the sole object of 
growing the shrubs is on account of 
their being ornamental, nothing 
should be shown which tends in the 
slightest degree to injure this eflect. 
For this reason the nails should be 
small and round-headed, and strips 
of leather or black tape are prefer- 
able to list. Leather is sometimes 
preferred to list, even for fruit trees, 
because it does not harbour insects; 
but it is too expensive to be used on 
a large scale. In nailing ornamental 
shrubs, the branches should not be 
kept so close to the wall as fruit- 
trees, as half their beauty would be 
lost if they were deprived of their 
loose shoots. All that is required 
is to train the trunk and main 
branches. 

Napoleo^a. — Belvisliicea, — 
N, imperidlis is a very singular 



plant, with flowers which, when 
fresh, are apricot-coloured and 
crimson, but which, when dying, 
assume a bluish tint. -The whole 
appearance of the genus is so re- 
markable as to render it necessary 
to constitute a new order for it be- 
tween CucurbitdcecB and Passiflo- 
rdcece. N. imjpericklis was first 
brought to England in 1848. 

Napoleon's Weeping Willow. 
— This willow differs from the 
common kind in several respects, 
and it is probably the male variety 
of Sdlix babyldnica, of which only 
the female was formerly known in 
England. It is of much slower 
growth than the common kind, and 
therefore much better adapted for 
planting in a shrubbery. 

Narci'ssus. — A marylliddcece, — 
The genus Narcissus is a very ex- 
tensive one, embracing as it does, 
the Jonquils, the Polyanthus Nar- 
cissus, the little Hoop Petticoat, the 
Poet's Narcissus, and the Daffodils, 
besides numerous others. The late 
Mr. Haworth paid great attention 
to this genus, and divided it into 
thirteen new genera, none of which, 
however, have been adopted by 
other botanists, though their names 
have been preserved in the sections 
into which the genus Narcissus is 
now divided. All the Narcissi are 
quite hardy, and will grow in any 
common garden soil ; and they are 
all increased by offsets. They may 
be left in the ground several years 
without sustaining any injury ; the 
only care necessary in their culture 
being not to shorten or cut off the 
leaves after the plant has flowered, 
but to leave them on till they wither 
naturally, as their assistance is 
necessary to mature the new bulb, 
which forms every year in the place 
of the old one. It is the more ne- 
cessary to attend to this, as many 
gardeners, from .a mistaken idea 
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of neatness, cut ofif the leaves of 
the Narcissi as soon as the flowers 
have faded, and in this way first 
enfeeble, and finally kill the plants. 

Nasturtium. — See TROPiB^oLUM. 

Kavelwort. — See Cotylb'don. 

Neck of a plant. — The collar, 
collet, neck, or vital knot, is the 
, point of junction from which spring 
the ascending stem and branches, 
and the descending roots. This 
point has been called the heart of 
the plant, because any injury done 
to it causes instant death. 

Nelu'mbium. — NymphceacecB, — 
The Indian Lotus, or Sacred Bean 
of India. A stove aquatic, generally 
with white or pale-pink flowers ; 
rather diflicult to flower in this 
country, as it requires great heat 
and abundance of room ; the seeds, 
also, which are sent over from India, 
rarely vegetate. The seeds should 
be sown in rich loamy soil in the 
bottom of a large tub, which should 
be kept full of water while the 
plants are growing, but which may 
be allowed to become dry when the 
flowers have faded. The plants are 
increased by dividing the root, or by 
seeds. There are two West Indian 
Nelumbiums; one of which has 
pale-blue, and the other pale-yellow 
flowers. It must be observed, that 
the NeMmbium, or Indian Water- 
Lily, differs essentially from the 
Egyptian Water-Lily, which flowers 
freely in a stove aquarium. — See 

NrMPH^'A. 

NsM* EsiA . — Scrophularedcece. — 
Free-flowering half hardy annuals, 
about nine inches high, allied to the 
Linarias. Flowers various coloured, 
pure white, blue, violet, or pale 
rose. Succeeds in any ordinary 
soil. 

Nemopa'nthes. — Celastmece, or 
Aquifolidceas. — The new name for 
ilex canadensis. 

Nemo'phila. — ffydropkyllacecB. 



—Beautiful little annual plants, na- 
tives of California, that require the 
usual treatment of similar plants. — 
See Oalifornian Annuals and An- 
nuals. The most beautiful species is 
probably th^ common blue kind, N, 
insu/nis; but there are four others, 
viz. A", o^omdria, the flowers of which 
are white with black spots ; N, pka- 
celicddes, the flowers of which are 
almost black ; N. maculata^ in- 
troduced in 1848, the flowers of 
which are white, with a dark purple 
spot on each petal ; and N. discoid^ 
dtliSf with petals rich purplish- black 
edged with white. 

Nepe'nthes. — Cytinece. — The 
Chinese Pitcher Plant. There are 
two species in common cultivation ; 
one a native of China, and the other 
of Ceylon ; both of them bein^ 
marsh plants, and requiring the 
pot in which they grow to stand in 
a saucer full of water. N. distil- 
latdria grows above eight feet high, 
and it shows a tendency to curl its 
tendrils round other plants, or any 
object within its reach, so as to 
support its pitchers, which are at 
the extremity of its tendrils. Both 
species should be grown in a peaty 
soil, and they both require the heat 
of a stove. Neither the flowers nor 
the fruit have the slightest beauty 
to recommend them. Some new 
Pitcher-plants, which are said to 
be distinct species, have been re- 
cently introduced. 

Ne'peta. — LdbiatcB. — Catmint. 
— Hardy herbaceous plants of no 
beauty, which grow freely in any 
common soil 

Neri'ne. — Amarylliddeece. — • 
Showy bulbous-rooted plants, the 
type of which is the Guernsey Lily, 
and which are natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope, China, and Japan. 
The Guernsey Lily is a native of 
Japan, and the reason why it has 
obtained its English name is said 
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to be, that a ship laden with these 
bulbs and other plants from China, 
was wrecked on the coast of Guern- 
sey ; and that the bulbs being 
washed on shore, took root in the 
sandy soil of the beach, and flour- 
ished there so remarkably us to be 
supposed to be natives of the island. 
Whether this story be true or not, 
it is quite certain that for nearly 
two hundred years these bulbs have 
been cultivated in Guernsey with 
the greatest success, growing freely 
in the open air, and producing abun- 
dance of oflFsets every year, from 
which the English market is sup- 
plied. In England the bulbs are 
generally planted in spring, in pots 
of very sandy loam, and placed in 
some window or other situation 
where they will have plenty of 
light. They flower in September 
and October ; and as soon as they 
have flowered, the bulbs .are gene- 
rally thrown away, as they are said 
never to flower well the second year. 
This is, however, entirely the fault 
of the grower ; as, if they were 
planted in a well-drained sunny 
border in the open ground, and 
allowed to mature their new bulbs 
every year by the agency of their 
leaves, there is no doubt but they 
would live as long as any of the 
kinds of Narcissi, and flower as 
freely. The bulbs might be pro- 
tected in winter by a layer of dead 
leaves, or litter from a cow-house ; 
and the bed, which should be of 
light sandy soil, should be occasion- 
ally manured in spring by a layer 
of old cow-dung. 

Ne'bium. — Apoc^neos. — The 
Oleander, or Rose Laurel. — There 
are three distinct species of Ndrium, 
besides several varieties. The first 
of these is the common Oleander, a 
native of Italy, but which is gene- 
rally kept in a greenhouse in Eng- 
land ; the second, which is called 



N, FlaviscenSy has yellow flowers ; 
and the third^ N. odhrum^ which 
is a native of India, is a stove plant. 
The greenhoase species and their 
varieties (to which may be added 
N, gpUndena, supposed to be a 
hybrid between N. olednder and 
N. oddrum) all require a soil com- 
posed of one half loam, one quarter 
peat, and one quarter vegetable 
mould, or rotten dung ; or, if this 
soil cannot be obtained, equal parts 
of peat, loam, and sand. They 
should be regularly watered every 
day ; but as no water should ever 
be allowed to remain in a stagnant 
state about their roots, the pots in 
which they are grown should^ either 
have no saucers, or if they have, no 
water should be allowed to stand in 
them. The plants should also be 
repotted at least once every year, 
and the soil shaken out from the 
roots, as they throw out a great deal 
of excrementitious matter, which 
poisons the soil in which they grow. 
This repotting should take place in 
spring ; and, after it has been per- 
formed, the plants should be watered 
and set in the shade for a day or 
two. As soon as they begin to grow 
they should have plenty of light and 
air, and they should be regularly 
watered twice a day. Thus treated, 
the Oleander will grow rapidly, and 
throw out such large bunches of 
flowers as to form a truly splendid 
object. The stove species is gene- 
rally grown in rather a moist heat ; 
but it may be removed to the green- 
house, or even to the open air, 
during the hottest months of sum- 
mer, if care be taken to water its 
roots twice a day, and syringe it 
every evening overhead. 

New Zealand Tea. — LeptospSr' 
mum scoparium, 

Nica'ndra. — Solandcece. — The 
Alkekengi, or Kite-flower, a strong 
and vigorous annual, gi*uwing five or 
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six feet high, and throwing out na- 
merous branches. The flowers are 
blue, and the fruit is in an inflated 
capsule, like that of the Bladder- 
nut or Winter-Cherry. It is a na- 
tive of Peru, and its seeds should 
be sown in March or April, in a 
shrubbery or border, where the 
plants may have plenty of room, 
the seeds being put into the ground 
singly, and at least three feet 
apart. 

Nicotia'na. — Solanaceas. — The 
Tobacco. — All the diflferent kinds of 
Tobacco have showy flowers ; but 
the handsomest species are N. Ta- 
bhcum, the Virginian or common 
Tobacjo, N. noctifld^^Of N, mvlti- 
vdlviSf 9Xid. N. longifldra. All these 
are annuals, and their seeds should 
be raised on a slight hotbed or warm 
border; and the plants, when in 
their second pair of leaves, should 
be transplanted to a bed of light 
rich soil, where they should be 
planted three feet apart everj way. 
While the plants are young, the 
joints of the leaves should be fre- 
quently examined, in search of a 
caterpillar which is frequently found 
there, and which, if not removed, 
will eat off the points of the shoots, 
and consequently destroy the beauty 
of the plant. N. r&stica, the com- 
mon, or English Tobacco, the leaves 
of which are generally used for 
making tobacco- water, &c., should 
never be grown in a garden, as the 
flowers are of a dirty greenish-yellow, 
and the whole plant is covered with 
clammy hairs, extremely disagree- 
able to the touch. It may, how- 
ever, be very usefully employed in 
gardens for the destruction of the 
green-fly, and for this purpose it 
may be grown in any out-of-the-way 
spot, the leaves and stalks dried, 
moistened, and packed up for use 
when again sufficiently dry. The 
powder sprinkled on the moistened 



foliage will effectually destroy the 
green- fly and other insects. 

Nierbmbe'roia. — Solanaceof. — 
There are several species of Nierem- 
b^rgia, all natives of South America . 
N. grdcUia is a pretty little half- 
hardy plant, with white flowers 
veined with lilac. Its slender, very 
graceful habit renders it well 
adapted for pots, borders, small 
beds, or suspended vases. It should 
be sown in gentle heat, pricked out 
in pots or boxes, and planted out in 
warm soil in May ; or it may be 
sown in August, and potted off in 
September for the greenhouse and 
conservatory. It may also be 
propagated by cuttings on a hot- 
l)ed. 

Nige'lla. — Ranunculacece. — 
The Fennel-flower, or Devil in a 
Bush. — Annual plants, with showy 
flowers, which are, however, almost 
hidden by their leafy involucres. 
N. kispdnica is the handsomest 
species. They only require sowing 
in March or AprU in the open 
border ; or they may be sown in 
autumn, as they will stand the 
winter without protection, and will 
thus be ready to flower early in 
summer. 

Nightshade.— See Sola^num. 

Nisso'lia. — LeguminoaoB. — The 
Gniss Vetch. — A rare British plant, 
with grass-like leaves and bright 
crimson single flowers, which looks 
very well on rock-work, where it 
can be kept moist. 

Nitra'ria. — FicoideoB. — Low 
shrubs with white flowers, which are 
very hardy, and will grow well in 
situations exposed to the sea. In 
gardens, the ground in which they 
grow should be occasionally watered 
with water in which saltpetre has 
been dissolved. 

Nitrate of Soda. — This sub- 
stance, which is found in great abun- 
dance as a natural production of the 
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earth in South America, is a very 
powerful manure ; but it must be 
applied carefully, or it will make the 
leaves look brown and shrivelled. It 
should always be mixed well with the 
soil in which plants are to be placed, 
and not laid on the surface of soil in 
which plants are already growing. 
When it produces its proper effect, 
it gives great vigour to the plants, 
and renders the leaves of an intensely 
deep green. 

Noisette Rose. — Roses which 
bear their flowers in bunches, and 
which were named from a nursery- 
man of the name of Noisette, in 
Paris, who raised the first from seed 
of the common China. — For the 
culture, see Ro^sa. 

NoLA^NA. — Noldbnacem. — Trail- 
ing annual plants, with pretty blue 
flowers, that only require sowing in 
March in the open border. N. cUH- 
plidfdliaf the handsomest species, 
strongly resembles the minor Oon- 
v6lvulu8. Suitable for borders, 
hanging baskets, and rockwork. 

Nolita'ngere, orNOLI-ME-TA'N- 
QERB. — See Impa*tien8. 

Norfolk Island Pine. — Arau- 
caria exceha, — One of the largest 
trees in the world in its native 
country, but which can only be 
grown of small size in England, 
from its requiring protection during 
winter. 

Nothol(e'na.— Filice8.^A beau- 
tiful genus of ferns, with cordate 
leaves, from Mexico ; which will 
grow in any cool greenhouse or 
fernery. 

Nu^PHAR. — NymphcBd^oe. — The 
yellow Water-Lily. — A British plant, 
common in stagnant water. The 
popular name is Brandy Bottle, from 
the flowers smelling like brandy. 
They look very well in ponds, or 
even cisterns, where they will grow 
freely if the seeds are sown in a 
layer of loam at the bottom. The 



plants may also be increased by 
diviuion. 

Nutta'llia. — Malvhcece. — Beau- 
tiful poppy-like perennial plants, 
which may be planted out in sum- 
mer, but which mupt be protected 
during winter in a frame or green- 
house. They should be grown in 
light rich soil, consisting principally 
of vegetable mould, with a little 
loam; and when in flower, they are 
very beautiful. 

N tota'nthes.— /flwmtwecp. — The 
Indian Jasmine. This plant, which 
is generally grown in a stove in 
England, gives out its odour only by 
night, and is the plant alluded to by 
Moore in the following well-known 
lines : — 

" The timid Jasmine buds, that keep 
Their odour in themselves all day ; 
But, when the sunlight dies away. 
Let the delicious fragrance out 
To every breeze that roams about." 

The plants should be grown in loam 
and peat, and would probably succeed 
in a greenhouse, as it is found that 
they do not flower well if they are 
kept too hot. 

N YCTE ri'nia. — Scrophulari&ce<B, 
— N. Selagindides is a small, neat, 
half hardy annual, about four 
inches high, covered with star-like 
white or pink flowers, admirably 
adapted for edgings, small beds, 
baskets, and rockwork, or pots. 
Sow in pots in heat in March, and 
plant out in May in light rich 
soil. 

Nymph^e^a. — NymphcBdcece. — 
The Water Lily. — One species of this 
beautiful plant grows wild in Eng- 
land ; but there are others which 
must be gi*own in the aquarium of a 
hothouse to induce them to flower in 
England. They should be grown in 
a rich loamy soil, and kept in the 
warmest part of the stove. Among 
the Eastern kinds, perhaps the most 
interesting are the blue Lotus, N, 
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canrOlecL, and the crimson lily of 
India, N, rhbra. N. dentata is very 
handsome, and N'. pygmcea is valu- 
able for the small size of its flowers, 
and for being almost hardy. N, 
elegans is a Mexican speciesTwith 
pale violet, sweet-scented flowers, 
and N. scutifdliay the largest blue- 
flowered water-lily known, is from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

ABELTSCA^RIA.— Compdiitce,-^ 
^ Hardy perennials from Texas. 
0. pidcJUrrima grows about two 
feet high, has rich crimson flowers, 
the petals edged with yellow ; very 
4 showy. Any ordinary soil. 

O'cYMUM. — Labidtce, — Basil. 
Some of the East Indian pereunial 
species are ornamental, and worth 
cultivating in the stove, where 
they should be grown in sandy 
loam. 

Odontoglo'ssum . — Orchiddcece, 
— A splendid genus of Mexican epi- 
phytes, requiring the usual treatment 
of similar plants. — See Oachideous 
Epiphytes. 

CEnothe^ra. — OnttgracecB. — 
The Evening Primrose. — Perennial, 
biennial, and annual plants, with 
large flowers. The yellow and white- 
flowering kinds, which are the true 
Evening Primroses, are now the only 
ones left in the genus, tbe purple- 
flowered ones having been removed 
to the genus Gode^tia. The Even- 
ing Primroses have the peculiarity 
of only opening their flowers in an 
evening, or when the sun is overcast ; 
as, contrary to the habits of most 
other flowers, they seem unable to 
bear much light. They are all of the 
easiest culture, and will grow in any 
common garden-soil, without any 
other care than occasionally taking 
up and replanting the perennial 
kinds, and sowing the annual and 
biennial ones every year in March 
or April. Of the biennial kinds. 



CE, noctHrnctf and (E, villdio, 
both natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, are rather tender; and of 
the perennials, (E, rdsea, (E, 
caspitdsa^ and (E. anisdloba, re- 
quire a slight protection during win- 
ter. (E, aca'Cdis, which is a native 
of Chili, though a common border 
flower, should have a flower-pot or 
hand-glass turned over it in severe 
frosts ; (E. coMpitdsa and (E. ant- 
shlobaf both splendid plants, should 
also be protected dunng winter, par- 
ticularly from heavy rains, as they 
are very apt to damp oflf if they are 
exposed to too much moisture. 
Paxton recommends removing the 
damp soil from the roots of these 
plants when growing in the open 
ground in October, and after re- 
placing it with dry soil, covering 
the plant with dry saw-dust, and 
setting a flower-pot over it, the hole 
in the bottom having been first 
stopped to keep out the snow and 
rain. In this state it should remain 
till March, when the sawdust should 
be removed, and the plant covered 
with a hand glass till it can bear ex- 
posure to the cold. Both kinds should 
be grown in a mixture of peat and 
loam ; and both are propagated by 
dividing the root into pieces about 
an inch and a half long in autumn, 
and planting them. (E, Lamar ck- 
idna is a hardy annual or biennial, 
three or four feet high with splendid 
bright yellow flowers, upwards of 
three inches across. Sow in the open 
ground in ApriL 

Offsets are a natural means by 
which plants propagate themselves. 
In bulbs, the offsets are small bulbs 
which form by the side of the prin- 
cipal one, from which they should be 
broken off when the bulbs are taken 
up and replanted. In shrubs and 
perennial plants, the offsets either 
spring from the collar of the old 
plant, or from an underground stem ; 
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and in both cases, as they are pro- 
vided with roots of their own, though 
they draw a part of their support 
from the main stem, they only re- 
quire dividing and replanting to 
form new plants. 

Oiled Paper, calico, or silk, is 
often used as a substitute for glass 
in hotbed frames, for raising seeds 
or striking cuttings ; and it is 
peculiarly adapted for the latter 
purpose, as it radiates the enclosed 
heat more slowly than glass does. 

Old Man's Beard. — SeeGKRO- 

PO^GOH. 

Oleander. — See Ne^ridm. 

Onci'dium. — Orchidkcece, — 
Well-known orchideous plants, with 
very curious flowers. 0. papiliOf 
the Butterfly-plant, is certainly as 
much like a butterfly as it is pos- 
sible to imagine a flower to be ; 
and as it is borne on a long slender 
stem, which quivers with every 
breeze, it forms no bad representa- 
tion of a beautiful insect flutter- 
ing over the neighbouring flowers. 
O. altissimum has a spike of 
flowers which is sometimes ten or 
twelve feet in length. All the 
kinds are very handsome, and some 
of them are splendid. They are all 
natives of South America, Mexico, 
and the West Indies ; and as they 
will thrive in a mach lower tempe* 
rature than the Dendrobinms, and 
some of the other OrchiddicesB, they 
are very suitable for a small hot- 
house. All the kinds may be grown 
in pots, though some of the smallest 
appear to thrive most tied to pieces 
of wood and hung from the rafters. 
The soil should be turfy peat, 
mixed with sphagnum and pot- 
sherds. The pots should be large, 
and filled a third of their depth 
with broken potsherds, rather larger 
than those mixed with the peat. 
Great care should be taken in re- 
potting any of the Oncidiums, as 



the roots will be found to adhere 
strongly to the sides of the old pot, 
and thus are easily broken. To 
prevent this, the plants should be 
shifted as seldom as possible ; and 
when shifting is inevitable, they 
should be kept without water for 
several days beforehand, so that 
the plants may be in a flagging and 
feeble state, and their roots have 
less power of adhesion. All the 
Oncidiums should be regularly 
watered daring the growing season, 
but afterwards very sparingly, espe- 
cially in winter. 

The following are some of the 
more commonly grown, and finest 
kinds of Oncidium : 0. flexudsurrij 
a very beautiful species, with a long, 
much- branched panicle of bright- 
yellow flowers ; 0, crispvm, the 
flowers of which are of a copper 
colour, and much undulated or 
curled ; 0. altissimum, with a 
very long flower-stem, somewhat 
branched, and with yellow flowers 
spotted with brown ; 0. papilio, 
the flowers of which are borne 
singly, on long, simple, and naked 
stalks; and there are also some 
dwarf species, such as 0. trique- 
triim, and (?. ptUch4Uum, a very 
beautiful species, with white flowers 
tinged with pink ; 0, triquetrum has 
also white flowers blotched with 
purple. 0. Barleerii is dwarf, with 
large flowers, rich brown, trans- 
versely barred with yellow, and is 
produced in the winter ; 0. Lancea- 
num, bright yellow, spotted with 
crimson, very fragrant; 0. ranife- 
rum should be grown on a piece of 
wood hung from%he rafters ; and 
0. papilio, and some of the other 
species, may be treated in the same 
manner. 

Onobry^chis. — Leguminbsce. — 
Saintfoin. Hardy perennial plants, 
some of the species of which are pretty 
and suitable for rock-work. 
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Ono'nis. — LegvminhiCB. — The 
Rest Harrow. — Little herbaceous 
and shrubby plants, some of which 
are natives of Britain, and which 
have generally yellow or pink 
flowers. Most of the kinds should 
be grown in peat, or in very sandy 
loam ; and they are all suitable for 
rock- work. Some of the kinds from 
the south of Europe are rather 
tender; but they will all live in the 
open air, if they have a slight pro- 
tection during hard frosts. 

Opera Gibls. — See Mawti'sia. 

0*PHRTS. — Orchiddcece, — Dwarf 
plants belonging to the terrestrial 
OrchidesB, with very curious flowers, 
which always look as if an insect 
were nestling in them. One of these, 
0, apiferaf looks as though a bee 
were buried in the flower ; another, 
0. araniferaf has the lip in the form 
of a spider; and in the third, 0. rmis- 
cifera^ the whole flower resembles a 
fly. — For the culture of these plants, 
see O'bohis. 

Opu'ntia. — Cactacece. — The 
Prickly Pear. — This is the hardiest 
of all the genera of G4cti, as there 
are some species which will live 
in the open ground in England, with 
only a slight protection from frost 
during winter ; and they grow freely 
in the south of Europe. The har- 
diest kind is OpHntia vulgdtris, of 
which there are forests on Mount 
Etna, growing iu chinks and crevices 
in the rocks, where there appears 
scarcely soil enough to contain their 
roots. They are equally abundant 
in the rocky districts of Spain, where 
they grow so vigorously and so appa- 
rently in a state #f nature, that a 
doubt has arisen whether they are 
not natives of Spain transported at 
a very early period to South America, 
instead of being, as is generally sup- 
posed, natives of Peru, introduced 
by the first Spaniards who visite^l 
that country, into Spain. The fruit, 
£ 



which we call the Prickly Pear, but 
which is called Tuna in Spain, is ao 
great a favourite in that country, 
that Karwinski tells us, in Septem- 
ber hundreds of vendors sit in the 
streets of the Spanifih towns, blisily 
employed in stripping the fruit off 
the branches which have been gath- 
ered loaded with it; their hands and 
arms being fearfally swollen with the 
spines, which they have not leisure 
to avoid, so great is the impatience 
of the purchasers to obtain the fruit. 
He adds that many Spaniards will 
eat above a hundred Prickly Pears 
in one day ; and that some indulge 
to such an excess, that they bring on 
cholera, which is often attended by 
death, especially if the sufferer at- 
tempts to mitigate his disease by 
drinking brandy. The cochinesd 
insect is bred on Opiintia cochinilU- 
fera, or the Nopal tree, a native of 
Mexico, and much more tender than 
the common kind. A white woolly 
substance appears on the leaf-like 
stems of the tree, like the American 
blight on Apple-trees ; and this sub- 
stance conceals the female cochineal 
insect, which is a kind of coccus or 
scale, resembling that on the Pine- 
apple and the Vine. The male 
insect is winged, and it is only the 
female that produces the dye. When 
fully grown, the insects are brushed 
off the plant with the tail of a squir- 
rel or deer ; and they are killed by- 
drying them iu ovens, which makes 
them curl up, and in this state they 
are ready for sale. It is on account 
of the value attached to the cochineal 
as an article of commerce, that a 
branch of the Nopal tree is intro- 
duced into the arms of the republic 
of Mexico. 

AH the kinds of Optintia require 
abundance of dry air and intense 
solar light, and on this account they 
do best in the open air on a sunny 
bank sheltered by a wall facing the 
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south. In a stove, especially if 
other plants be grown in it requiring 
a moist temperature, the Opuntias 
never produce either flowers or fruit; 
and, indeed, often die without any 
apparent cause. It is hardly possi- 
ble for any situation to be too hot 
and dry for these plants, as, like all 
the plants destined to live in burning 
sands, they are furnished with very 
few stomata or breathing pores, 
whilst they have abundant organs 
of absorption to draw as much mois- 
ture as possible from the soil ; and 
thus they are enabled to sustain 
heat that would dry up and wither 
any plants not succulent. On the 
other hand these very qualities render 
them easily injured by a superabun- 
dance of moisture, as they have no 
means of getting rid of it ; and it 
soon occasions them to damp off, or, 
in other words, to rot. The best soil 
to grow Opuntias in, is a mixture of 
very sandy loam with broken bricks 
and rubbish from old walls ; they 
require but little water at any season 
except when going into flower, and 
then less than any of the other kinds 
of C§.cti. They are propagated by 
cuttings, which must be taken off at 
a joint and laid on a shelf for two or 
three days to dry before planting, in 
order that the superfluous moisture 
may escape. When planted they 
should not be watered ; and when 
young plants are raised from seed, 
they also should not be watered 
when they are transplanted. — See 
Ca'ctus. 

Orangery. — A house intended 
only for Orange trees may be opaque 
at the back, and even the roof, with 
lights only in front, provided the 
plants be set out during summer. 
In fact, so that the plants are pre- 
served from the frost, they will do 
with scarcely any light during winter ; 
and in many parts of the Continent 
they are kept in a cellar. 



Orange Thorn.— Ot«no6d«tts. - 
Spinous shrubs, belonging to Fitto- 
spord^esQ, natives of Fort Jackson 
and other parts of Australia, which, 
from bearing small orange-coloured 
fruit, are c^ed Orange Thorn by 
the colonists. 

Orange Tree. — See Ci^trus. 

Orchid A^cEiB, terrestrial. — 
The terrestrial Orchidd,ce8B are, as 
their names import, those plants 
belonging to this extensive order 
which grow in the ground, in con- 
tradistinction to the Epiphytes, or 
those which grow with tlieir roots 
exposed to the air. The terrestrial 
Orchidese are of four kinds, viz. 
those from the tropics, which require 
a stove in England ; those from the 
Cape of Good Hope, which require 
a greenhouse; those from the South 
of Europe, which only need a slight 
protection during winter ; and the 
hardy kinds, most of which are 
natives of Qreat Britain. The stove 
species require nearly the same 
treatment as the Epiphytes (see 
Orohidbous Epiphttes) ; and the 
greenhouse species only differ from 
other greenhouse plants in requiring 
particular care to be paid to their 
drainage. For this purpose the pots 
should be filled one quarter of their 
depth with broken potsherds or cin- 
ders, and the soil should consist of 
turfy peat broken into pieces, and 
sand mixed with about a third of 
vegetable mould. The half-hardy 
and hardy kinds may be grown 
either in pots or in the open ground. 
— See O'rchis. 

Orchideous Epiphttes. — The 
plants thus designated should, pro- 
perly speaking, only be those which 
in Uieir native countries are found 
hanging from the branches of trees, 
with their roots exposed to the air, 
as these only can be called air- plants. 
It is, however, very difficult to draw 
a lijie of demarcation, as regards 
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culture, between these plants and 
the terrestrial Orchide® of the tro- 
pics, as several of the Epiphytes may 
be grown to great perfection in pots ; 
and others, though in a state of cnl- 
tivation they can only be grown well 
on branches of trees, are found grow- 
ing naturally on exposed rocks. All 
the true Epiphytes, which in their 
wild state are found with their roots 
hanging down in the air, grow i^ 
dense forests, where shade, moisture, 
and excessive heat, seem essential 
to their existence ; and these plants 
in a state of culture should gene- 
rally be grown in baskets, either of 
earthenware or china, or in husks of 
Cocoa-nuts half filled with moss, or 
tied on pieces of wood, hung up 
from the rafters of a damp stove, 
and in the shade. This rule, how- 
ever, though apparently so reason- 
able, is not without its exceptions 
in practice ; probably because, as 
it is impossible to imitate the natu- 
ral climate of the plants exactly, 
their wants are changed bj the 
different situation in which they are 
placed. Thus, the West Indian 
Dendrobiums and Epidendrums, 
both of which in their natural state 
are generally found on the branches 
of ti*ee8, in a state of culture thrive 
best potted in turfy peat or chopped 
moss, left sufficiently loose to allow 
the points of the roots to protrude 
occasionally, and to hang down over 
the side of the pot. The flowers of 
the Dendrobiums are generally pro- 
duced in long pendant racemes ; but 
those of the Epidendrums are erect, 
like those of the Oncidiuma Most 
of the East Indian species should 
always be grown on wood, particu- 
larly lUnncUhira cocclnea, and all 
kinds of Vdnda and Sarcdnthus; 
and the East Indian Dendrobiums, 
and the different species of ^mt. 
The species of the genera A4rides 
and Cceldffyney however, though both 



are always found on trees in their 
native country, may, in England, 
be grown in pots, in turfy loam or 
chopped moss, or in baskets of moss. 
The Stanhopeas and Catasetums 
should be grown in baskets of moss, 
or in pots hung from the rafters of 
the house, as their flowers proceed 
from the roots, and hang downward ; 
but the Gattleyas, which have erect 
flower-stems, are always grown in 
pots. Where it is not convenient to 
have pots hanging from the rafters, 
the Stanhopeas must have a pile of 
pieces of turfy peat raised at least 
six inches above the rim of the pot» 
and the pseudo-bulbs must be placed 
on the top ; as, unless this is done, 
the flower-stem, when protruded 
from the root, will bury itself in the 
earth contained in the pot, and the 
flowers will be unable to e^cpand, 
though they will easily make their 
way through the loose pieces of 
turf. Where this mode of pot- 
ting is adopted, slender pieces of 
wood are generally passed at regular 
distances through the pile of turf, 
to keep the pieces in their place. 
The Catasetums grow in open parts 
of the woods of the tropical regions 
of South America, and one species 
is the celebrated Wourali Vine. 
They all require great heat and 
moisture, and when grown on wood 
it should be on that of soft-barked 
trees. 

Yarions expedients have been de- 
vised to produce the shade supposed 
necessary for some of the Orchideoos 
plants. The Orchideous-house has 
been in some eases glazed with dark- 
green or brownish glass, double 
sashes have been used|, and creeping 
plants trained over the roof. None 
of these plans, however, have proved 
successful ; as, though the plants 
thus treated have grown rapidly, it 
has been to produce leaves rather 
than flowers. Whether it be that 
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the plants in an artificial state re- 
quire more liglit than in their native 
woods, or whether the British sun 
is so much feebler than that they 
have been accustomed to, as to ren- 
der shading unnecessary, it is cer- 
tain that the Orchideous Epiphy- 
tes in England require plenty of 
light, and that they never flower 
well if kept in comparative dark- 
ness. 

Another point that has puzzled 
cultivators is to find out what kind 
of wood is most suitable for those 
kinds that are to be grown on 
hanging branches. Mr. Henchman, 
who collected Orchfdeae on the 
Spanish Main, asserts that he never 
found an Orchideous plant on a 
dead tree, whether standing or 
fallen, though he found many spe- 
cies of Onofdium, Catasdtum, &c., 
growing on the ground, as though 
they had been accidentally dislodged 
from the trees on which they had 
grown. He even observed that the 
colour of the Onddium papilio was 
much darker on the gi'ound than it 
was in its natural situation, on the 
branches of a lofty tree. From his 
finding no Orchfdeae on dead trees, 
he was led to suppose that the 
plants draw some kind of nourish- 
ment from the trees on which they 
live; and he also remarked that 
rough and soft-barked trees were 
their favourite abodes. He found 
Onddium papiliOj and a kind of 
Schomb(irghia, called by the Indians 
the Spread Eagle, on the upper 
branches of trees which were exposed 
to the air, and at least from twenty 
to thirty feet from the ground, and 
0. Ihridum, and the Gatasetums, 
on branches fully exposed to the 
sun ; while the Gongoras, Bodri- 
guezias, and Corysanthes were on 
the soft and young wood, not more 
than seven or eight feet from the 
ground, in the most dense and 



thickest parts of the forest. These 
hints, and the observations of other 
collectors, have been of great service 
to cultivators ; and, in consequence, 
they generally grow their Epiphytes 
on rough-barked trees (that of the 
Robinia Pseitd- Acacia, Cobbett's 
Locust, for example), and some 
growers prefer forked portions of 
plum or apple trees, half covering 
them with moss to retain the mois- 
ture, and to imitate the soft woolly 
bark of some of the trees of the 
tropics. These logs are hung from 
nails in the rafters, or from rods 
suspended across the roof ; and the 
pseudo-bulbs, or rhizomas, of the 
plants are bound on them with 
fine wire, and covered with sphag- 
num or some other kind of moss. 
Messrs. Loddiges use living plants 
of Lycopddium gtoloniferumj which 
have the advantage of looking 
better, as well as of retaining more 
moisture than any kind of dead 
moss. Mr. Beaton made a ball of 
moss, which he suspended in the 
hollow formed by the branches of a 
three-forked stick, which he hung 
up from the rafters till the plants 
were established ; and then he placed 
the stick in a pot, taking care that 
the length of the stick below the 
fork was sufficient to hold up the ball 
of moss with the plant attached, 
just above the rim of the pot — ^after 
which he filled up the pot with 
pieces of turfy peat. When the 
Orchideous plants are grown in 
wire baskets, the baskets should be 
made of copper wire, or, if of iron, 
they should be painted with anti- 
corrosive paint. They should be 
formed shallow, and wide at the 
top, with the bars sufficiently apart 
to allow the flower-stems of the 
Stanhopeas, and other plants send- 
ing out their flower-stems from 
their roots, to push their way 
through, and to hang down between 
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the bars. For this reason, baskets 
which are narrow at the base, are 
not suitable for any Orchideons 
plants but those that send np their 
flower-stems from their pseado- 
bnl bs. The baskets for Stanhopeas, 
and other root- flowering plants, 
should be from three to six inches 
deep, and from six to ten inches 
wide; and they should be filled 
with moss, or with strips of turf 
two or three inches wide, and placed 
on end round the inside of the 
basket, so as to stand nearly up- 
right, with a large flat piece in the 
centre. The plant should be placed 
in the middle, and the basket filled 
up with broken pieces of turf, mixed 
with crocks or cinders, if the plant 
be very delicate, and easily affected 
with too much moisture. These 
baskets are very convenient for 
Orchideous plants, as they may 
either be suspended from the roof, 
or placed on an inverted pot ; or 
if the plant requires bottom- heat, 
the basket may be placed on the 
surface of a pot plunged in the hot- 
bed. The basket also looks better 
and more elegant than a flower-pot 
when the plant is in flower, and 
is brought into a drawing-room. 
When Orchideous plants arrive from 
abroad, Mr. Beaton first put them 
into water ; and after having been 
thoroughly wa««hed, he put them 
into a heap, covered with a damp 
mat, where they remained for 
several days; after which he planted 
them in baskets, or tied them on 
moss supported by a forked stick, 
as above described. 

Orchideous House. — A hot- 
house intended for growing tropical 
Orchideous Epiphytes, and fur- 
nished with contrivances for keep- 
ing the interior moist. The roof is 
generally glazed with ground or 
green glass, to diminish the light, 
as the Orchideous Epiphytes, in 



their native forests, always grow in 
the shade. 

O'rohis. — Orchiddcece. — Most of 
the species of the genus O'rchis are 
natives of Europe, and a great 
number of them are found wild in 
Britain. With respect to culture, 
they may be divided into two 
classes : those which grow natu- 
rally in peat or heath-mould, such 
as 0, macvlatcL, 0. mdrioy 0» 
mdscvla^ &c. ; and those which grow 
in dry chalky soils, such as 0. simia, 
0. militdriSf 0. fUscay 0. tephroa- 
dnthos, and 0. ustuldita. In geneial, 
little can be done in the way of pro- 
pagating Orchises, excepting by 
seed ; but they may he taken up in 
their native localities when in 
flower, with a ball of earth about 
three inches square to each, and 
being planted in suitable soil in an 
open situation in the garden, they 
will live and flower for sever^ 
yean(. Seeds, if collected when 
ripe, and sown immediately, will 
come up freely ; and if the soil .and 
situation be suitable, they will 
flower freely the second or the 
third year. The same observations 
will apply to O^'phrySf fferminiumy 
A'ceraSf CfoodySra, Platanthera, 
Gymnad^ia^ and several other 
genera formerly included in the 
genus O'rchis. Most of the British 
Orchises grow well in pots, and they 
may be forced as easily as the 
common Hyacinth. The kinds of 
Orchis which bear flowers resem* 
bling insects, are now included in 
the genus O^phrys. 

Order. — The necessity of order 
is strongly evinced in a flower- 
garden, as the plants in it lose 
half their beauty unless they are 
placed according to some regular 
plan or order of arrangement : 
thus they may be either in masses 
of one colour, or of one kind ; or 
they may be arranged according to 
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size, or according to some botanical 
Bystem, at pleasore. But what- 
ever mode of arrangement may be 
adopted, it will be found that not 
only the interest excited by the 
garden, but its beauty will be 
greatly increased by some regular 
order being followed throughout. 

In a botanical point of view, the 
word Order signifies a number of 
genera, which coincide in several 
important particulars. As for ex- 
ample, according to the Natural 
System, the order Crncfferse includes 
all the plants that have the petals 
of their flowers disposed so as to 
resemble a Greek cross, and, accor- 
ding to the Linnsean system, the 
order Trigynia includes all the 
plants, the flowers of which have 
three styles, &c. 

Ori'qanxtm. — Labidtce, — Marjo- 
ram. — 0, vtUgdrCf the common 
Marjoram, is plentiful on chalky 
soils in various parts of England ; 
and it may be planted in patches in 
gardens or shrubberies where bees 
are kept, for the fragrance .of the 
flowers, and the delight which the 
bees appear to have in them. The 
sweet Marjoram, 0. Majorana, a 
native of Portugal, is cultivated in 
England as a pot-herb; and for 
the Hop Marjoram, or Dittany of 
Crete, 0. Dictdmnta, see Dittany 

07 CllETB. 

Ornitho'galum. — Asphodeleas, 
-—The Star of Bethlehem.— Bulbous 
plants with white star-like flowers, 
some of which are frequently kept 
in the greenhouse, but all of which 
may be grown in the open ground if 
the bulbs are planted in a tolerably 
dry soil, four or six inches deep. 
Some of the handsomest kinds are 
0. pyramidhle, a native of Spain, 
the unopened flower-stalks of which 
are sold in the market at Bath and 
other places in the West of England 
for the table, under the name of 



Prussian Asparagus ; 0. latifdlium, 
a native of Egypt ; and 0. caudh- 
turn, from the Cape of Good Hope. 
The latter two are generally con- 
sidered greenhouse plants, but they 
only require protection from severe 
frosts. 0. umbeUdtumy a native of 
France, is quite hardy ; and also 
0. araf/icum, 

Oroba'nche. — Orobanchke. — 
Broom -rape. — Parasitic British 
plants growing on the roots of other 
plants, which they destroy. They 
have erect stems, somewhat scaly 
and bulbous at the base, and ter- 
minating in a spike of rather large 
purplish or brownish flowers. They 
are almost incapable of culture, as 
their seeds will lie dormant in the 
soil for years, till they meet with a 
plant to the roots of which they can 
attach themselves ; but if it should 
be wished to grow them, a few 
seeds of 0. mdjor may be sown on 
the roots of any kind of broom or 
furze, and of 0. carifopkylldcece on 
the roots of any kind of bramble or 
of Odlium MollUgo, and they will 
probably germinate. 0. liibray 
which is very fragrant, may in the 
same manner be sown on the roots 
of wild thyme ; and 0. eldtior on 
those of the Centaurhi Scabidsaf or 
greater Knap-weed. 

O'robus. — Zegumindso!. — The 
Bitter Vetch. — Pea-flowered, peren- 
nial plants, some of which are very 
ornamental ; natives of Europe and 
North America, which should be 
grown in peat and loam, and are 
increased by dividing the root. 

Ort^. — Graminea. — Bice. — 
This plant is occasionally grown as 
an object of curiosity in England, 
though the climate is not hot enough 
to ripen the grain. It is a marsh 
plant, and requires to have its roots 
constantly supplied with water at a 
very high temperature. 

Osage Orange. — See Maolu^ra. 
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Osbe'ckia. — Melastomhcece. — 
Handsome stove plants, remarkable 
for their showy flowers, and strongly 
ribbed leaves. They should be 
grown in peat, mixed with one- 
third of sandy loam, and kept moist. 
They are propagated by cuttings. 

Osmc'nda. — Filices. — The Flow- 
ering Fern. This is by fer the 
handsomest of the Fern family. A 
native of Britain, which produces a 
fine efiect in a shrubbery, or among 
trees ; and which should be grown 
in peat, or other light soil, and kept 
moist. 

OsY 'bis. — Osyridece. — The Poet' s 
Cassia. — A pretty little shrub, with 
white flowers, a native of the South 
of Europe ; which should be grown 
in loam and peat, and which is 
propagated by cuttings. 

OuRisiA. — ScrophtUariacecB. — A 
beautiful hardy perennial, with erect 
scapes bearing drooping scarlet tu- 
bular flowers. Introduced from 
Chili by Messrs. Veitch. 

OuviR a'ndra. — JuncagincecB, — 
A most remarkable aquatic plant, 
the leaves of which are like open 
net- work, consisting only of the 
veins, without any of the fleshy 
part. A native of Madagascar. 

O'xalis, — Oxalidea. — Wood 
Sorrel. — Mostly perennial and tube- 
rous rooted plants, from the Cape 
of Good Hope ; but some few of 
which are natives of Britain, and 
others of Mexico and other parts of 
South America. They have showy 
flowers, and are easily cultivated in 
sandy peat kept moist. All the 
Cape species require protection 
during winter, and are generally 
grown in pots. 



pACHYPHY'TUM. — Crasmld,- 
-■• cecB. — A very curious and ornfi- 
mental plant, with pale bluish suc- 
culent leaves, and dark red flowers, 



with bright yellow stamens. There 
is a most striking contrast between 
those bright-looking flowers and the 
glaucous hue of the large calyx and 
bracts, which surround them ; they 
cover the stems, and look like spikes 
of flowers. The plant is a native of 
Mexico, and requires a greenhonse 
in this country. 

P^o^NiA. — Banunciddceoe. — 
The herbaceous species are well- 
known showy flowers, which thrive 
in deep sandy soil, and are propa- 
gated by division ; and the suffru- 
tescent or shrubby kinds, of which 
there are several varieties, thrive in 
similar soil, and are propagated by 
laying down the shoots, cutting 
behind each bud, and covering them 
throughout their whole length by an 
inch or two of sand or sandy soil. 
Each bud thus treated will throw up 
a shoot and emit roots, and after a 
year may be cut off so as to form a 
distinct plant. The tree Pseony, as 
it is called, is quite hardy in the 
climate of London ; but as the 
flowers and leaves come out early, 
they are liable to be injured by 
spring frosts, and it is therefore 
desirable to protect them by a hori- 
zontal covering a foot or two above 
the plant, which, by reflecting back 
the heat radiated &om the soil, 
keeps up such a temperature as pre- 
vents the plant from freezing. There 
are many very handsome varieties 
of the tree P^ony, both double and 
single, but that which is most 
common is the P. MoHian papave^ 
racea, a single variety in which the 
petals are large and white, with a 
dark purple mark at the base. 
Both the herbaceous and shrubby 
Pseonies seed freely ; and as by 
fecundating the flowers of one s]>ecies 
with those of the others, new varie- 
ties may be easily procured, raising 
seedling Pseonies forms a source of 
interest for amateurs. For some 
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account of tbe newly introduced 
kinds of the Pseony, see Mou'tan. 

PalaVia. — Malvdcece. — An ele- 
gant annual plant, generally raised 
on a hotbed, and planted out in 
May ; but which may be sown in 
the open border in April. 

Paliu^rus. — Rkamnaceoi, — 
Christ's Thorn. — A curiously bent 
thorny shrub, with very oddly- 
shaped flat fruit, which has given 
rise to the French name for the 
plant of portechapeau. It is a 
native of Asia, and will grow in any 
common garden soil. 

Pancra'tium. — A marylliddcece. 
—The Sea DaflFodil.— Splendid lily- 
like bulbous- rooted plants, some of 
which require a stove, and others 
the greenhouse. They should be 
grown in light loam and vegetable 
mould ; and should be allowed a 
season of rest, by being kept without 
water when not in a growing state. 

Pansy. — See Hkart's-ease. 

Papa Ver. — Papaverdcece, — The 
Poppy. — Showy annual and peren- 
nial plants, which will grow in any 
common garden-soil ; and which, 
being quite hardy, only require the 
common treatmentof their respective 
kinds. 

Papyrus. — CyperdceoB. — An in- 
teresting marsh plant, which re- 
quires a stove in England, and which 
is worth growing, from its pith 
having been the only paper used by 
the ancients. It should be planted 
in loam at the bottom of a tub or 
cistern ; or it may be grown in an 
aquarium. 

Parasites are plants which root 
into other plants and differ from 
epiphytes in that circumstan^jp, the 
latter only growing on the outside 
of the branches of trees, and deriving 
nourishment partly from the decay 
of the outer bark, and partly from 
the moisture which its porous corky 
nature enables it to retain* The 



only ligneous parasite which is grown 
in this country is the Mistletoe, 
which is propagated by bruising the 
berries, and causing them to adhere 
to the bark (see Yi^soum), and the 
chief epiphytes are some of the stove 
Orchid^cesB. The British herba- 
ceous parasites are (Mscuta £pi- 
thynrnm and C. ewropoe'a upon 
Clover and Hops, and Orobdnche 
mdjor and LcUhrcB^a Squamaria on 
the roots of forest-trees. The hardy 
epiphytes of Britain are the Lichens 
and Mosses, which grow on the bark 
of old trees, or stunted young trees 
in moist shady situations, and some 
species of Ferns, such as Polypd- 
dium vtUgdre, which is often found 
growing on the bark of old pollards 
in the central districts of England, 
and in great abundance on trees in 
the moist climates of Devonshire, 
Lancashire, Cumberland, &c. It is 
very abundant on old Oaks in the 
grounds of some of the villas, on 
the banks of the lake of Ambleside. 
Almost the only herbaceous para- 
site which can be conveniently 
cultivated in gardens is the CUscuta 
ev/ropce^af the seeds of which, when 
gathered on Heaths or in Hop- 
grounds, may be sown at the roots 
of almost any herbaceous plant in 
gardens, when they will spring up, 
twine round it, and perhaps ulti- 
mately strangle it. Citscuta verru- 
cdsa is sometimes grown in green- 
houses on Geraniums, and is noted 
for the fragrance of its blossoms. — 
(See Cu'souTA.) Orobdnche mdjor 
is very common in clover fields in 
Norfolk, and greatly injures the 
crops of that valuable forage plant. 
It also grows on the roots of Broom 
and Furze.— See Oboba'nohb. 

Pabasol Aoacia. — £obinia um- 
braeulifera. 

Partebbb. — The French term 
fof what in England is called a 
flower-garden, but which in France 
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in former times, when the word was 
originated, was most freqaently a 
figure formed on the surface of the 
ground by turf, box, and gi-avel or 
sand, with occasional flowers or low 
shrubs. In these parterres, flowers 
and shrubs were altogether secon- 
dary objects, the main features 
being the compai'tments of turf and 
the curious scroll-work of box. 
The French divided their parterres 
into three kinds : parterres of em- 
broidery, which consisted chiefly 
of scroll-work or arabesque figures 
of box kept low by clipping ; jiar- 
terres de comparliments, which 
consisted chiefly of beds of turf of 
different forms, varied by small 
shrubs clipped into regular shapes ; 
and parterre* anglais, which con- 
sisted of turf in large masses, with 
beds of flowers surrounded by box. 
Parterres of embroidery are now 
rarely to be met with, either in France 
or England ; tliey have been totally 
destroyed at Versailles and Fon- 
tainebleau ; and in England, though 
we have old French gardens at 
Levens near the Lakes of West- 
moreland, at Wroxton near Banbury, 
and other places, yet almost the 
only pai-terres of embroidery are 
those of long standing at Went worth 
Castle, Yorkshire, and Holland 
House, Kensington, and the more 
recently formed ones at Wrest, 
Bedfordshire, and Trentham Hall, 
Staffordshire. Parterres of com- 
partments among the French gene- 
rally consisted of one square, round, 
or parallelogram plot of tur^ in the 
centre, surrounded by a border of 
narrow beds planted with flowers 
and low shrubs, and these are at 
present common both in France 
and England. Parterres anglais 
may be considered as included in 
the parterres of compartments ; be- 
cause the French do not now cut np 
the ground into so many beds as 



formerly, and tbey plant a great 
many more flowers than they did in 
the time of Le Ndtre. In all the 
French parterres of former times, 
and also in most of those imitated 
in England, the groundwork, or, in 
other words, the little walks on 
which the arabesques of box ap- 
peared to be planted, were of diffe- 
rent-coloured sands, gravel, shells, 
powdered stones, or brick, so • as to 
exhibit different colours in the same 
parterre ; but that practice is now 
left off both on the Continent and in 
Britain. In a word, parterres are 
now assemblages o^ flowers in beds 
or groups, on a ground of either 
lawn or gravel ; in the former case 
the beds are dug out of the lawn, 
and in the latter they are separated 
from the gravel by edgings of box 
or stone, or of some plant, or 
durable material. The shape of the 
l>eds in either case depends on the 
style of architecture of the house to 
which the parterre belongs, or on 
the taste and fancy of the owner. 
Whatever shapes are adopted, they 
are generally combined into a sym- 
metrical figure ; for when this is 
not the case, the collection of beds 
ceases to be a parterre, or a flower- 
garden, and can only be designated 
as a group or collection of groups on 
a lawn. Hence it is, that all par- 
terres and regular flower-gardens 
ought to be separated from the sce- 
nery by which they are surrounded, 
by a line of demarcation, such as a 
low architectural wall, with a balus- 
trade and piers and vases ; a low 
evergreen hedge, a canal, a ridge of 
rock- work, a sunk fence with the 
sides #f turf or of stone, a raised 
fence with the ridges and top of 
tur^ or a raised terrace-walk of 
grass or gravel. 

Fig. 37 will give an idea of a 
regular flower-garden ; which may 
be made architectural by laying the 
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and pincing bed bo fts that each bed eball he a 
the circles ; mass of one eoloor. sad the other is 
■ the Hower- to plant flowera of diflerent colonni 
ertainly one in the Kama bed. It is almost need- 
it EuRland. less to Btate tliat the former system 
is b; far the best fot general and 
striJLing effeet; but as a parterre is 
frfqiieutly a kind of holauic garden, 
and as in this case it is desirable tc 



on paper, and transferred to the 
md, by diriJing the apace to be 
out into Bqiiares with chalked 
igB, and making corceipunding 
squares over the plan. 

In planting parterres there are 
WD ditferent systems ; one Is to 
plant only one kind of flower in a 







keep all the species o( a genua t 
ther, Jowera of all coloura n 
occasionally occur in the same bed. 
In general, botanical parterres 
shcald not be mixed with pai-tetree 
for effect, beeaaee the one kind 
bils greatly to injure (he 
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each other should be contrasts ; and 
those which occupy corresponding 
parts of the same figure should be 
the same. For example, suppose a 
bed on one side of the centre to be 
planted with yellow flowers, the 
corresponding bed on the other side 
(the figure being symmetrical) should 
also be planted with the same kind 
of yellow flowers, for the sake of 
preserving the symmetry. Some- 
times the corresponding bed of 
colours may be planted with a 
different species, having flowers of 
the same colour which appear at 
the same time, but in general this 
cannot be done successfully, partly 
on account of the different shades 
of colours, but chiefly because it is 
scarcely possible to get two plants 
of different species, even though 
they are of the same colour and 
flower at the same time, that will 
prove so exactly alike as to have 
the same aspect. The colours which 
contrast with one another are gene- 
rally well known, particularly to 
ladies ; such as blue and yellow, 
orange and purple, red and green, 
&c. ; and in practice any two 
colours which do not contrast well 
naturally, may be brought together 
or near each other by the interven- 
tion of white, or of a very dark 
colour approaching to black. There 
are many low compact growing 
plants, with white flowers, very 
suitable for planting out in flower- 
beds, such as A^rabis dlbida, or any 
of the white Verbenas ; and Ldtiis 
jacohcihi8ioTm& the nearest approach 
to black. Nem6phila discoidalis is 
also very nearly black. As the 
prevailing colour in garden scenery 
is green in all its different shades 
and mixtures, so the prevailing 
colour in parterres ought to be 
red, and all its various shades and 
mixtures. Next to red, yellow, 
orange, and all their various shades 



and mixtures ought to prevail, 'as 
contrasting with the blue of the sky^ 
and with that of water, should there 
be any near the flower-garden. In 
choosing the colour for any parti- 
cular flower-garden, it is necessary 
to consider what colours are to be 
placed adjoining it ; and in choosing 
the colour for plants to be placed 
in vases or pots, it is necessary 
to consider the background against 
which they are to be seen. For 
example, an elevated vase with the 
sky for a background, should neyer 
be planted with either blue or pur- 
ple flowers; but orange or red 
flowers in such a vase will have an 
admirable effect. In botanic par- 
terres, only one plant of a species or 
variety is planted ; and that ought 
to be kept perfectly distinct from 
every other by a space an inch or 
two in width, being left all round 
it; but in parterres for effect, the 
whole surface of the bed ought to 
be covered with the same kind of 
flower, and no paH of the soil should 
be seen. Hence, for this kind of 
parterre, low-growing plants and 
trailers, or creepers, such as Nie- 
rembergias and Verbenas, are most 
desirable; and free-flowering tall 
plants, such as Petunias and Dahlias, 
ought to be pegged down. One of 
the most useful plants for producing 
white in parterres of effect is the 
common Petunia, and for red the 
different kinds of scarlet PelargO' 
nium, or Vei'l^na Melindres, 

The laying out and planting of 
parterres should always be attended 
to by the ladies of the place, be- 
cause it requires a degree of taste 
and artistical feeling which is very 
seldom to be found among some 
gardeners to a sufficient extent ; 
and which, indeed, can hardly be 
expected in many of them. 

Pasque Flower. — See Anb- 
ico'nb. 
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Passebina. — Thymda^ce.— Spar- 
row-wort. — Most of the species are 
Cape shrnbs, which require a green- 
house in Englaod, and should he 
grown in sandy peat ; but one spe- 
cies, P, hirsiUay is a native of the 
South of Europe, with small yellow 
flowers. They are all more curious 
than beautiful. 

Passtflo'ra. — PassiJlh'ecB, — 
The^ssion Flower. — The common 
Fasrani Flower, Passiflhra cceruleay 
is a very ornamental climber, which 
will live in the open air in the 
climate of London, flowering abun- 
dantly, and ripening fruit every 
year. It requires a good and some- 
what loamy soil ; and where the soil 
is light and sandy, a pit two feet 
deep and two feet square should be 
dug out and filled with a mixture 
of loam and peat. This pit may 
appear large for a plant with such a 
slender root and stem as the Passion 
Flower, but it will not thrive unless 
plenty of room be allowed for its 
roots ; and, on this account, only 
the dwarf species can he grown in 
a pot. There are several kinds of 
Passion Flower which require a 
greenhouse, and some very splendid 
ones that cannot be grown without 
a stove. Of the latter, the most 
beautiful is P, Louddni, the flowers 
of which are of a most brilliant 
crimson. Nearly all the kinds 
ripen seed freely ; and the fruit, 
which is a kind of berry, is eatable 
but insipid. All the kinds hybri- 
dise freely, and thus many new 
kinds may be raised. Some <^ 
these hybrids are very beautiful, 
particularly those raised from P. 
racemdsa; and some of those raised 
between the stove kinds and P. 
ecerulea are nearly hardy. P, Neu- 
mani is a very hardy and free- 
flowering species. They are all easily 
propagated by cuttings, which should 
be made of the young shoots, and 



struck in sand^ in heat, under a 
bell-glass. 
Passion Flower. — See Passi- 

FLO^RA. 

Paterso^nia. — IridecB. — A 
fibrous-rooted genus of very beau- 
tiful plants, natives of New Holland. 
They should be grown in sandy loam 
and peat, and increased by dividing 
the roots, or by seeds. They re- 
quire a little protection during 
winter ; and, on this account, they 
are generally grown in pots, and 
kept in a frame or greenhouse. 

PauloVnia. — ScrophulariacecB, 
— A suflruticose tree which grows 
with great rapidity to the height of 
30 ft. or 40 ft., and produces large 
racemes of beautiful shaded lilac 
flowers. The leaves are very large 
and handsome, and the whole bears 
considerable resemblance to a Cat- 
alpa. It is a native. of Japan, and 
it has ifot yet flowered in England, 
though it has in the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris. It only requires 
to be planted in a dry open situa- 
tion, exposed to the sun. It is pro- 
pagated by seeds, which it has 
ripened abundantly in France, smd 
which should be raised on a hotbed; 
and it is also propagated very readily 
by cuttings of the roots. The name 
of the plant being a Russian word, 
it should be pronounced Pauldfrda. 
It flowers well at Florence. 

Pa Via. — Hippocattanaceay or 
jEsculdeecB, — The American Horse- 
chestnut or Buck-eye. — These 
plants differ from the Common 
Horse-chestnut in their fruit, which 
is in a smooth husk, while that of 
the Horse-chestnut is in a rough 
husk. They derive their American 
name of Buck-eye from the large 
brown spot on the side of the seed, 
the botanical name of which is the 
hilum. Several of the Pavias are 
shrubs, and one of them, P. rubra, 
is almost prostrate. They are all 
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rerj liaDdsome, particularly the > 
dark -red and yellow-flowered kinds, 
and P. maerostaehytif which has long 
feathery white flowers. They will 
grow best in loamy soil ; and they 
are all propagated either by seeds 
or layers, or by grafting or bud- 
ding them on the common Horse- 
diestnnt. 

Pkach Mtbtlb. — See Htpoca- 
lt'xxa. 

Peat Boo consists entirely of 
vegetable matter decayed by be- 
ing saturated with moisture, bat 
which reqnires to be decomposed or 
mixed with some earthy matter to 
render it fit for vegetation. As it 
is the tannin which abounds in the 
liquid part of peat bog which pre- 
vents the decomposition of the vege- 
table fibre it contains, it is only 
necessary to drain it of its super- 
abundant moisture to convert it into 
peat earth ; in which state it is used 
in gardening for the growth of large 
American plants, such as Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c., in the open ground. 
Heath-mould is peat mixed natu- 
rally or artificially with a large pro- 
portion of fine white sand ; and in 
this state it is used in greenhouses 
for growing Heath, and other Cape 
and Australian shrabs, with fine 
hair-like roots in pots. When green- 
house/ shrubs are directed to be 
grown in peat, it is always under- 
stood to mean a mixture of peat 
and silver sand, and not black peat 
alone. 

Pegs. — Pieces of forked stick (see 
fig. 39) used for keeping down plants 
that are wanted to cover a bed in a 
regular flower-garden, and for other 
similar purposes. When hooked 
sticks are not easily to be procured, 
bent wire or tin pegs are sometimes 
used, or even hair-pins. Some per- 
sons recommend the pins of wlmle- 
bone. 

Pelakoo'vidm. — See Gera'niux. 



Pellitoby, Common. — Pyr^ 
thrum Parihinium. 

Pellitoby of Spaht. — A'nihe- 
mis Pjp^thrum. — See A'sthbmis. 

Pelo^bia^ — ^A curious variety of 
the common Toad-flax. — See Li- 

HA^BIA. 



FIO. 80. — HOOKED STICK FOR PBGOIHrO 
DOWN PLANTS IX KLOWER GARUEH3 : 
ONE END OF WHICH SHOULD ALWAYS 
BE MUCH LONGER THAN THX OTHRR, 



Pentapteby'gium. — Vacciwd.- 
cece. — This beautifal little shrub 
was found among the hills of North 
Eastern India. The flowera are 
formed like those of many kinds of 
Heath and Yaccinium, but they are 
of a golden yellow, a very unusual 
colour in this order, with the petli- 
celn and margins of the calyx red. 
It flowered in England in 1856. 

P K NTSTE^MON. — Scrophuloridcece, 
— The two genera Cheldne and 
Pentstdmon are often confased to- 
gether, but they are quite distinct, 
and when seen together may be 
easily distinguished from each other, 
as the flowers of Cheldne are short 
and inflated, and crowded together ; 
while those of Pentstemon are long 
and funnel-shaped and far apart. 
The PentstemoDS are generally hardy 
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or half-bardy plants, saffeiing less 
from cold than from damp during 
winter ; and as they all are very 
apt to damp ofT at that season, it is 
a good plan to take cnttings of all 
the kinds grown in tlie open ground 
in autamn, and to strike them in a 
sandy peat, keeping them in a green- 
house or some dry place till spring, 
when they may be planted in the 
flower-border. All the Pentstemons 
are beautiful Noilli American peren- 
nials, growing from one foot to two 
feet in height, with white, pink, 
blue, or purple flowers, produced 
from March to October. Most of 
them will grow in common garden 
soil, and the re^t in loam and peat: 
and they are all readily propagated 
by division of the roots, or by seeds 
or cuttings. P. campanulatus grows 
a foot and a half high, and produces 
its light purple flowers from March 
to October, and P. rdsetis produces 
its red flowers during the sam6 
period ; P. pvlcMUibS grows a foot 
and a half high, and produces light 
purple flowers in June and July ; P. 
gpecidsus grows two feet high, and 
produces its beautiful blue flowers 
in August and September. P. Mur- 
raydbriua (the handsomest of the 
genus) grows about two feet high, 
and produces its brilliant scarlet 
flowers in August, but it is rather 
tender. P. Coha^a grows about a 
foot and a half or two feet high, and 
produces its large light purple or 
pinkish flowers in August, and it is 
also rather tender. P. Scoulefif 
which grows three feet or four feet 
high, and produces its purple flow- 
ers from May to July, is suffrutes- 
cent, and succeeds either in the open 
border, or forms a beautifid object 
against a conservatiye wall. On the 
whole, all the species are beaatiful, 
and none of them are of diiflcult 
culture. 
Pera^do. — The name for a kind 



of Holly, a native of Madeira, Plex 
Perado; which is only half-hardy 
in England. It makes, however, a 
beautiful tree, which will stand with- 
out protection in the open air if it 
is grafted standard high on a tree of 
the Common Holly. 

Perennial Plants are those 
permanent plants which are not 
woody, but whicb generally die 
down to the ground every year, and 
spring up again the year following. 
There are some, however, which 
are called evergreen perennials, 
which never die down to the ground, 
such as Pinks, Carnations, several 
kinds of Saxifrage, &c. Perennials 
have the great advantage over an- 
nuals and biennials, that they do 
not require renewal from seed, but 
are propagated by division of the 
root or by cuttings of the stem. 
Bulbous plants are perennials, and 
they are propagated by separating 
the offsets, which may be considered 
as a kind of division of tbe root. 
Tuberous-rooted plants are propa- 
gated by separating the tubers ; 
and when these tubers are fni-nished 
with eyes like the potato, they may 
be cut into pieces, preserving an eye 
to each ; but when they are without 
eyes or buds, excepting at their 
upper extremity, as in the caBe of 
the Dahlia aud the garden Ranun- 
culus, each tuber must be separated 
from tbe parent plant entire with 
its bud. The great majority of 
plants which ornament the miscel- 
laneous bordera of a flower-garden 
are herbaceous perennials, including 
under this term bulbs and tubers. 
All the hardy bulbs in a flower-bor- 
der, except those of the Hyacinth 
and the Tulip, should be kept as 
dry as possible during winter, as 
they are more liable to be injured 
by wet than cold ; and when they 
are taken up to remove their offsets, 
&c., it should be in autumn when 
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tbe leaves baYe withered, and they 
should be planted again as soon as 
practicable, as they are very apt to 
be injured by damp, &c., if they 
remain long out of the ground. 
Tubers, on the contrary, such as 
those of the Garden Ranunculus, 
and the Dahlia, must be taken up 
every year as soon as they have done 
flowering, and only replanted just 
before the growing season com- 
mences, as, if left in the ground, 
they are very apt to rot ; the bulbs 
of the Hyacinth and the Tulip thrive 
best when treated in the same 
manner. The fibrous-rooted peren- 
nials should be taken up and divi- 
ded when they are growing too 
large ; and even when division on 
this account is not necessary, most 
of tbe kinds are benefited by taking 
up and replanting in fresh situa- 
tions occasionally, on the principle 
of the rotation of crops. This is, 
that all plants throw out ezcremen- 
titious matter, which is poisonous 
to themselves, though wholesome 
for other plants ; and thus, in the 
course of a few years, tbe ground 
in which plants grow becomes unfit 
for them. Nature has provided a 
remedy for this by elongating the 
roots of all perennial plants, whether 
ligneous or herbaceous, every year ; 
uid this is sufficient to prevent trees 
and shrubs in permanent plantations 
from being injured ; but from the 
constant digging, &c., in a garden, 
perennial herbaceous plants are very 
seldom permitted to extend their 
roots to a sufficient distance to find 
suitable soil ; and they are there- 
fore benefited by taking up and 
replanting, or laying down decayed 
leaves or fresh soil over their roots. 
The season for taking up and re- 
planting perennial plants should be 
either in autumn, after they have 
done growing, or in spring, before 
they b^in to grow ; and if the soil 



about the roots looks black and 
saturated with moisture, or, as the 
gardeners express it, "sour," the 
roots should be washed quite clean 
before replanting. Where the roots 
are to be divided, it may be done, 
if they are large, with the spade, or 
if they are small, with a knife ; 
and, at all events, they should be 
cut smooth, and trimmed (that is, 
all the bruised parts removed) with 
a sharp knife, before replanting. — 
See Plahtino. 

Pergula^ria. — Asclepiddacece. 
— P. odoratissima has, perhaps, a 
sweeter fragrance than any other 
plant known. The flowers are 
green, and of no peculiar beauty, 
but they are most valuable for their 
delightful fragrance, which is chiefly 
perceptible at night. The Pergu- 
lsi.ria is a stove-climber which should 
be grown in a large pot (a 12) with 
holes in the sides, which should be 
plunged into the centre pit of the 
stove and kept moist. The soil 
should be sandy loam or chopped 
turf mixed with leaf-mould ; and 
the plant is propagated by cuttings 
struck in sand with bottom-heat, 
and covered with a bell-glass. It 
should be cut back every year when 
it has done flowering ; and it will 
shoot out vigorously in spring. 

Peri'ploca. — A sclepidiiece. — P, 
grce^ca is a handsome hardy climber^ 
with velvet-like flowers of a Tery 
singular colour, being a dark pur- 
plish maroon. It will grow in any 
light rich soil, and it is very suit- 
able for covering arbours. It is 
said to be &tal to flies, and that a 
number of dead flies may be swept 
up every day in bowers covered by 
it. It is a native of the Canary 
Isles, and it is propagated by layers 
or cuttings, both of which groW 
freely. 

Pere'skla.. — Cactdceoe, — The 
Barbadoes or West Indian Groose- 
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beity. This plant bears very little 
resemblance to the other kinds of 
C&cti, as it has thin leaves and a 
round stem like any other ligneous 
plant. P. acidedtay the commonest 
kind, has white flowers ; but the 
flowers of P. BUo are of a beautiful 
pink. The fruit resembles a goose- 
berry, and is very good to eat. The 
Pereskias are quite hardy, growing 
in the same temperature and re* 
(quiring nearly the same treatment 
as the Opiintia or Common Indian 
Pig (see Opu'ntia) ; and P. aevle- 
dta is frequently used as a stock for 
grafting on it the more tender kinds 
of C4cti. 

Peb'illa. — LaiidUoB. — P. nan- 
hinen'ais is an important annual 
plant for bedding purposes on ac- 
count of its foliage, which is of a 
purplish black, affording a very 
marked contrast with the bright 
green of other plants, and especially 
with the silvery hue of such as the 
Cineraria maritima. It should be 
sown in heat, in March or April, 
and planted out in May. 

Peristb'ria. — OrchidhcecB. — 
The Dove Power. — Beautiful Peru- 
vian epiphytes, which should be 
grown on wood. — See Orohidbous 
Epiphytes. 

Periwinkle.— See Vi'noa. 

Pbrne'ttia. — Ericdbceoe, — A 
pretty little evergreen bush, a na- 
tive of Terra del Fuego, with white 
heath-like flowers. It is quite hardy, 
and only requires to be grown in a 
bed of peat soil. 

Persica^ria — See Poly'gonum. 

PETRiB^A. — Va'beniicecB. — P. 
volubilis is a climbing plant, with 
long and beautiful racemes of dark- 
purple flowers, and large dark-green 
leaves. It is a native of Vera Cruz 
and Martinique, where it ascends to 
the summit of lofty trees, hanging 
from branch to branch in graceful 
festoons, and producing its flowers 



in great abundance. In England, 
though it has been introduced since 
1738, it is rarely seen in flower for 
want of proper management; but 
to make it flower freely, it only re- 
quires to be pruned like a common 
grape-vine — that is, to have the 
leading shoots stopped at the second 
joint to make them throw out side 
shoots, and to have these stopped in 
the same manner, in order to have 
what the gardeners call spurs dis- 
tributed over all the branches ; for 
it is on these spurs only that the 
flowers are produced. The plant is 
called in the Antilles the Easter 
flower, because it flowers about 
Easter ; and it is used for decora- 
ting the Spanish churches at that 
season. In England it generally 
flowers in August. It should be 
grown in chopped turfy loam, mixed 
with a little peat to keep it open ; 
and it is propagated by cuttings 
struck in beat. 
PitTTT Whin. — Genista dnglica, 
Pbtu'nia. — Solandceoa, — Per- 
haps no plants have made a greater 
revolution in floriculture than the 
Petunias. Only a few years ago 
they were comparatively unknown, 
and now there is not a garden, or 
even a window, that can boast of 
flowers at all, without one. P, 
nyctagini^raf the common white 
Petunia, was first brought from 
Brazil in 1823 : and as it was 
thought very nearly to resemble the 
common Tobacco, it was called Pe- 
tiinia, from Petun, which is the 
Brazilian name for that plant. This 
plant was cultivated but sparingly, 
and only in greenhouses, as a pe- 
rennial, till lb 30, when P. violdcea 
or P. phoeniceay as it is sometimes 
called, was introduced from Buenos 
Ayres by Mr. Tweedie ; and from this 
species, hybridised with P. nycta- 
ginijlora and P. bicolorj most of 
the innumerable hybrids now in our 
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gardens have been produced. All 
these kinds are found nearly hardy, 
and they may either be treated as 
half-hardy annuals, being raised on 
a slight hotbed and planted out in 
May, or they may be sown in the 
open ground as soon as the seed is 
ripe, or in March or April, or suffered 
to sow themselves ; care being taken 
in all cases in the open air to choose 
a sheltered situation, and to lay a 
few dead leaves over the bed if the 
weather should be severe. When 
treated as greenhouse plants, these 
Petunias all become shrubby, but 
they will not live more than two or 
three years, and they should be cut 
down as soon as they have done 
flowering. When they are wanted 
to grow to a large size, and to cover 
a trellis, &c., like climbing plants, 
they should be planted in the free 
ground, in the conservatory, or in 
the open air, in a light rich soil ; 
or, if they are kept in pots, allowed 
plenty of room for their roots ; as, 
unless this is done, they will become 
drawn up with long weak stems, 
bare of both leaves and flowers to a 
considerable height. When they are 
wanted to form strong bushy plants 
for setting in a window or keeping 
in boxes under a verandah, the end 
may be attained by planting them 
first in very small pots and shifting 
them into others, gradually becoming 
larger and larger, always pinching 
off the flowers, and tips of the shoots, 
till the plants have attained the de- 
sired form and size, when they may 
be allowed to flower, and will form 
splendid objects. When Petunias 
are wanted to cover a bed in a regu- 
lar flower-garden, they are not cut 
in at all ; but their long rambling 
shoots being pegged down all over 
the bed, a number of side shoots 
will be sent up, which will soon be- 
come covered with a mass of flowers. 
The hybrid P. »pl4nden8, treated 



in this manner, as it was in the 
flower-garden at Dropmore, is, when 
the sun shines upon it, almost too 
brilliant to be looked at. P, inter' 
rnddioj sometimes called Salpigldssis 
linedris, is a dwarf shrub, a native 
of Panama, introduced in 1882, 
which requires to be kept in a green- 
house in England. 

A great confusion has arisen about 
the name of the purple-flowered 
Petunia, as, when it was first raised 
at Glasgow from the seeds sent home 
by Mr. Tweedie, it was supposed hj 
Sir W. J. Hooker to be a Salpi- 
gl68sis ; and it was figured and de- 
scribed by him under the name of 
Saipigldssis integrifdlia in the Bo- 
tanical Magazine, t. 8113. It wtLB 
afterwards figured and described by 
the late Professor Don, in Stpeet*s 
British Flower - Garden, second 
series, t. 172, under the name of 
Nieremb^rgiaphcsnieea; and, lastly, 
by Dr. Lindley, in the BotcmUxU 
Begister, t. 1626, as Petunia viola- 
cea. It is very remarkable that 
there should have been so many 
doubts among botanists as to the 
genus of the purple Petunia, as it 
appears to common observers to 
differ from the white only in colour; 
and it is also remarkable that it 
should have been first called phoe- 
nf cea, which signifies crimson, when 
it is decidedly of a violet-coloured 
purple. The flowers of the white 
Petunia, and of all the hybrids 
raised from it, are fragrant, parti- 
cularly at night; while the fevr 
hybrids raised between P. violdeea 
and P, hicolor, and the numerous 
seedlings of the former species, have 
no fragrance. P. bicolor does not 
hybridise so freely as the other 
kinds, and it is more tender ; but 
all the dark -mouthed and streaked 
kinds are raised partly from it^ and 
they are generally hybrids between 
it and the white Petunia; the latter 
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kind producing the seed, as P. licolor 
rarely ripens Beeds. No plants are 
more easily trained than the Petu- 
nias ; and, with a little care and 
attention, they may be made to cover 
trellis- work or wire frames of various 
different forms. 

PHiBDRANA'ssA. — AmarylUda- 
cece^ — AJvery curious bulb, found by 
Mr. Hartweg in Peru, and which con- 
sequently requires a greenhouse in 
this country. The bulbs should be 
potted in rich, light, sandy loam, 
and kept very moist while they are 
in a growing state, but quite dry 
during their season of rest. The 
name of Phcedrandssa signifies a 
gay and beautiful queen. 

Pha^ius. — Orchidhcea, — P. dl- 
huny which is an exceedingly beautiful 
East Indian epiphyte, is remarkable 
for the dry and withered appearance 
which it presents when it enters 
into its dormant state. At this 
period it sheds its leaves, and its 
stems become covered with a dry 
brownish skin, which makes them 
look exactly as if they were dead. 
It should then be removed to a cool^ 
situation, where the heat is not 
greater than 40** or 46** of Fahren-* 
heit, and kept with only enough 
water to prevent it from dying. In 
the course of a few weeks, a young 
shoot will begin to push out from 
the crown of the root, and as soon 
as this is perceived, the plant should 
be re-potted in sandy peat (the pot 
being first nearly half filled with 
potsherds), and removed to the or- 
chldeous house, where it should be 
exposed to a strong heat and syringed 
twice a day with a copious supply of 
water to the roots till the appear- 
ance of the flowers, when it should 
be removed to a cooler atmosphere, 
say that of a drawing-room, and be 
no longer syringed. 

Ph AL^ii^o 'psis. — Orchidd/itai. — 
The White Butterfly Plant. --This 



beautiful plant, which certainly re- 
sembles a white butterfly, as much 
as 0, papUio does a tortoisesh^U 
one, should be grown on a piece of 
wood with the bark on, hung firom 
the roof of the hothouse, the roots 
being wrapped in moss and tied on 
the branch. It flowers profusely, 
but it is very difficult to propagate. 
The White Butterfly Plant, P. amd- 
bil'iSy is remarkable for the great 
length of time it continues in flower ; 
P. grandiHora closely resembles it, 
but the flowers of P. rosea are 
pinkish. 

PharbiVtis. — Canvolvulacece,- — 
The new name given by M. Choisy 
to Conv6lvulu8 mdjor and some few 
other species. The difiierenoe be- 
tween this new genus and the genus 
Convdlvulus consists in the shape of 
the stigma, and in the number of 
cells in the capsule. 

P H A BEo'^LVS.- LegummhscB, — The 
Scarlet-runner, P. multifldrttSf was 
cultivated at its first introduction as 
a garden flower ; and it is still often 
grown for ornament in small street- 
gardens, by sowing the seeds in the 
ground, and training the plants up 
pieces of pack-thiead, fastened to a 
hook or nail in the wall, at one end, 
and to a peg stuck in the ground at 
the other. There is a variety with 
red and white flowers, sometimes 
called Painted Ladies, which is 
very omamentaL 

Philade'lphus. — Philadilphece. 
— The Syringa, or Mock Orange. 
— North Amei'ican hardy shrubs, 
common in shrubberies, the flowers 
of which smell like those of the 
Orange, and the leaves taste like 
Cucumbers.' It is rather remai'k- 
able that one of the English names 
of these plants is Syringa ; which 
is the botanic name of the Lilac, to 
which they have not the slightest 
affinity. There are many species ; 
some of which have very large and 
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handsome flowers, and some bear 
flowers without any fragrance. 
They are all qaite hardy, and 
will grow in any soil or situation ; 
and they may all be propagated by 
seeds, layers, cuttings, or division 
of the root. 

Philesia. — Smildcece. — A beau- 
tiful little shrub, with bright crim- 
son flowers and box-like leaves ; 
which is called Pepino in its native 
country. It is found along the 
Straits of Magelhaen, and the west 
coast of Antarctic America. It is 
supposed to be quite hardy. 

Philibe'rtia. — Aaclepiaddcece. 
— A very curious twining plant, a 
native of Buenos Ay res, which re- 
quires a greenhouse in this country. 
It should be grown in very sandy 
loam, with the pots well drained, 
and b^ kept nearly dry during the 
season of rest. It is propagated by 
cuttings. 

Phillt'rea. — Of-etnce. — Ever- 
green bushy shrubs, natives of Eu- 
rope, and some parts of Asia, which 
are very usefal in British gardens, 
from their shining dark-green leaves 
and small fragrant white flowers. 
They are often confounded with the 
Alaternus, from which, however, 
they are botanically quite distinct, 
as that shrub belongs to Rhamnsk- 
cese. The Phillyrea is generally 
found in the shrubberies of old 
mansions, as, from the time of 
Gerard, till Evelyn so warmly pa- 
tronised the Holly, the Phillyrea 
and the Alaternus were the princi- 
pal evergreens planted in British 
gardens ; and both were great fa- 
vourites for topiary work, as no 
plants are clipped, more easily into 
figures of animals, &q. All the 
kiads are quite hardy, and w^ili 
grow in any soil or situation : and 
they may be all propagated by seeds, 
layers, or cuttings. 

Phlo'mis. — Labid4£CB. — The Je« 



1 usalem Sage. — Perennial and ehrub- 
by plants, with large coarse-growing 
glaucns leaves, gi'eatly resembling 
those of the common Sage, and yel<- 
low or purple flowers, disposed in a 
whorl round the joints. All the spe- 
cies will grow in any light rich soil : 
and they are propagated by layers or 
cuttings, or by dividing the root. 

Phlo'x. — Polemonidcece. — A 
genus of beautiful North American 
perennials and one annual, of which 
there are some species in flower al- 
most every month in the year. They 
thrive best in sandy loam and peat, 
but many of the species will grow 
in any common soil. Pkl6x setdcea 
is a low trailing perennial, which 
produces its flesh-coloured flowers in 
April and May. P, nivalis is of 
equally low growth, and it produces 
its white flowers at the same period. 
P. svhuldbta seldom exceeds three 
inches in length, and it produces its 
beautiful flesh-coloured flowers from 
April to June. P. canadinsia has 
blue flowers, which are produced in 
April and May, and it grows almost 
a foot in height. P, divaricdta 
produces light-blue flowers front 
%pril to June, and grows about the 
same height as the former species. 
P, ovdta and P. ovdta Listfmidina 
grow about one foot high, and pro- 
duce purple flowers from May to 
August ; aud P. pUdsa grows about 
one foot in height, and produces its 
pink flowers in May and June. 
There are above a dozen other spe- 
cies, equally low in growth and pro- 
lific in flowers in spring or in the 
beginning of summer ; and there 
are a number of species which grow 
from two to four feet in height, and 
flower in July, August, and Sep- 
tember. Of these may be mentioned 
P. paniculdUa dlba and panicvldta 
riibra; P, acuminata^ which grows 
four feet high, and produces pink 
flowers from May to August. P, 
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pyramidhlis and its several varie- 
ties, P. IcUifblia and P. mctculdtaf 
grow four feet liigh, and produce 
pink or red flowers from July to 
September; and P. multiflbraf which 
has a long spike of white flowers 
about a foot and a half high, flowers 
nearly all the summer. The varie- 
ties raised of late years, by crossing, 
from P. decu88dbta, P. parUculdta, 
and P. pyramiddlis, are exceed- 
ingly numerous and beautiful ; and 
some of them are approximating the 
desideratum of a dwarfer habit of 
growth than that of the species 
from which they have been pro- 
duced. The only annual species 
is P. Drummondii and its varie- 
ties, which are plants of surpass- 
ing beauty, raised annually from 
seeds or cuttings in light sandy soil, 
and admirably adapted for covering 
flower-beds or growing in pots. 
When raised from seeds, this species 
should be treated like a tender 
annual ; and after being raised in a 
hotbed in Febimary or March, it 
should be turned out in the open 
ground about the middle of May ; 
or it may be sown in April or May 
in the open ground. In fine seasons 
it ripens seeds ; but where it does 
not it may be preserved through 
the winter by striking cuttings in 
autumn, and preserving tliem in 
pots placed on the front shelf of a 
greenhouse or in a frame. The 
varieties vary from purple to light- 
rose, and generally come true from 
seed. On the whole, the genus 
Phlox is one of the most beautiful 
of herbaceous plants, and a garden 
ought to be no more without some 
of the species than it ought to be 
without Roses or bulbs. 

Phgb'nix. — Pd'moe. — P. daety- 
liferay the Date Palm, is a well- 
known stove plant, which should be 
grown in a sandy loam. Young 
plants may be raised from the 



stones of the dates sold in the 
shops, and if kept in sufficient heat 
they will grow freely ; though the 
trees must be of considerable age 
and size before they bear fruit. 

Pho'rmidm. — AvphodhUm. — P. 
tenaXf the New. Zealand Flax, is 
a very singular plant, with large 
bunches of orange flowers, and very 
long, broad, lily-like leaves, the 
fibres of which are so strong, that 
they are used in New Zealand for 
making baskets, and various other 
articles in their coarse state, and in 
the same manner as flax for making 
sails, &c. In England, the plant is 
at present rare, but it may be grown 
in a very rich sandy loam, fre- 
quently watered, or even in a bor- 
der in front of a south wall if pro- 
tected from severe frosts ; or if 
sheltered from these it may be 
grown in a pot, and planted out 
with good effect among other foliage 
plants during the summer. The 
principal objection to its culture is 
the great size of its leaves, which 
occupy too much space for it to be 
grown in a small house. 

Photi'nia. — Rotdcece. — A VjBiy 
beautiful evergreen shrub or low 
tree formerly called Cratos^gus gld- 
brttf which is nearly hardy, but 
thrives best when trained against a 
wall in a sheltered situation. The 
soil should be sandy loam, and the 
plants are propagated sometimes by 
cuttings of the ripened wood, but 
more frequently by grafting or in- 
arching on some of the hardy kinds 
of Cratre'gus. 

Phygblius. — Scrophuldriaceoe. 
— A splendid suffruticose plant from 
the Cape, somewhat resembling a 
Pentstemon, ^ith bright scarlet 
flowers. It flowers in the open 
ground, but will probably require a 
greenhouse in winter. 

Pfl y'lic A. — Rhaimidcece. -Pretty 
little heath-like plants, natives of 
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the Gape of Good Hope, with narrow 
leayea, and little terminal heads of 
fragrant white flowers, which begin 
to appear in autnmn, and continae 
during winter and early spring. 
They are generally grown in a green- 
hoQse, and require the same treat- 
ment as the Gape Heaths. 

Phy'salis. — SolanaceoB. — The 
Winter Gherry. Dwarf, shrubby 
and herbaceous plants, with showy 
flowers. The fruit ib a bright-red 
berry in a bladdery calyx ; and 
when the calyx has been macerated 
by soaking it in water, it has a very 
pretty effect. Some of the species 
are shrubby, but the gi-eater part 
are annual plants ; they are gene- 
rally only half hardy, and they 
sncceed best when grown in sandy 
loam. 

Phtsia^nthts. — AtclepiddecB, — 
A climbing plant from Mexico, which 
has proved hardy in the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society's garden. It has 
small whitish flowers, and very large 
and handsome fleshy seed-vessels, 
which look like oval gourds, and 
which, when opened, are found to 
contain the seeds enveloped in a 
quantity of fine silky substance, 
which looks like the cocoons of silk- 
worms, after the fine silk has been 
spun off. The Physidnthus will 
grow in any common soil ; but it 
should always be trained against a 
wall, as otherwise the large fruit 
will be too heavy for the slender: 
branches. There are two species. 

Phtsoste^gia. — LaUdtce. — P. 
irnbricata is a beautiful plant, with 
pale purple flowers, nearly allied to 
Draooc6phalum, which only requires 
the usual treatment of hardy peren- 
nials. P. trmicitta is an annual 
species, with pale pink flowers. Both 
are natives of Mexico, and will grow 
in the open ground, in any common 
^garden soil. 

Phttb'lkphas. — Cyckm^hceoi. 



— The Vegetable Ivory, or Tagaa, 
plant, is nearly allied to the Screw- 
Pine family, and its fronds resemble 
those of the Gocoa-nut tree. There 
is no proper stem, bat the fronds 
or leaves sometimes measure nearly 
twenty feet in length, and are of a 
pale green colour, and delicate tex- 
ture. '* The singular heads of the 
fertile inflorescence grow round the 
base of the plant, often six clusters 
at one time, and the heads rest on 
the ground, or are wedged between 
the leaves, and borne on a buried 
footstalk, of which the fibre is 
exceedingly tough. These clusters 
are of an imperfectly rounded form, 
covered with strong protnberanoes, 
about an inch and a-half long. On 
dissecting one of these compact 
heads, it will be found to consist of 
many distinct clusters, each con- 
taining about four seeds, closely 
knitted together. Hence the popu- 
lar name of this palm, Cabesa del 
Negro, or the Negro's Head, is by 
no means an inapt comparison, for 
the style-like projections resemble a 
black man's rigid hair. Enclosing 
the seeds is a yellow sweet oily palp, 
which is collected in the month of 
October, and sold under the name 
of Pepa del Tagua, A spoonful of 
it, with a little sugar and water, 
makes the celebrated Chiche de 
Taguct, said to be the most deli- 
cious beverage of the country." The 
Phyt^lephaa generally inhabits dense 
shady woods, at an elevation of from 
one to three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. The fruit is large 
and very heavy, and the vegetable 
ivory, which is the albumen of the 
seed, is as haid, or nearly so, as the 
ivory of the elephant's tusks. The 
plant is a native of tropical South 
America, and has only lately been 
inti'oduced into Chreat Britain ; but 
there are now plants at Kew, in the 
Botanic Garden in the EegenVs 



P*r>, and other places. The one 
Kew fiovered in 1S£S, bnt did a 
lipen irnit 

Phi Tsa W . — CaBipannlilcetE.- 
Berbftceons plaats, geaerallr with 
dark-blue flovers, which will grow 
in any ordinary soil, and whioli are 
increased by diTiding the roots. 

PaYioi.i'ocA. — Cheaopodidcea, 
or Phytolacete.-'—P' tUcdndra^ th« 
Virginian foke, is a fine vigorous 
growing plaot, which is ornamental 
from the abundance of its black 
berries, but which, frnm its large 
leaves and spreading habit of growth, 
requires a great deal of room. It 
ibnnld be grown in a vary nch loil, 
and it is increased by eeeds or ont^ 
tinga. There are several species, all 
of which have black berries, con- 
taining a deep-red juice, which is 
said to be used in Portugal to colour 
Port wine. 

PiOuTEE. — A kind of Carnation, 
with a narrow dark •coloured margin 
to the petals, or with the petals 
covered wllji small brown or dark 
pnrple dots. For the culture, see 
Dia'bthds. 

PiLEWOBT. — See FlOi'RIA, 

PmiLB'i. — Tkumelicea. — Aus- 
tralian sbmbs, which require a 
richer soil than most other pljjits 
from that country. They should be 
grown in a greenhouse in England, 
in a soil composed of sandy peat 
and loam, mixed with vegetable 
moold, or part of on old hot- 
bed. They shonld have plenty of 
light, and they should be kept 
regularly watered. Tbey are pro- 
pagated by cuttings. P. diauaila, 
tt^ani, Ifetiderihni, rieea, and 
Ipectibilit ore most esteemed spe- 

PlMPRBHKI Sea AsiHl'LLIB. 

P[HK.— See Dii'HTBOs. 

FlPiNas. — Outlings of Pinks and 
CamatJous are called pipii^s, be- 
cause these plants have tubular 



stems, and when separated a 
joint, the parts are pulled asunder, 
instead of being out. This is i' 



no. to.— 1 

in antninn, by taking a shoot that 
has nearly dona growing, in one 
hand, and pulling the upper part of 
it off just above a pmr of leaves, 8< 
as to eeparateitatthe socket formei 
by the aiils of the leaves, leaving 
the part pulled off with a tubular 

florists theq cut off the tips ol 

but others leave them enWro, 
■ ■ both 






cases the pipings must be etmck in 
sand with a hand-glsse Sied firuily 
over them. It may be here o' 
served, that ibe herbage of PinI 
and Carnaticns is called the grass ; 






when a plan 



avigo- 



of growth, i1 
have the gross Sue. 

Pi PTi'Niaos. — Letfuminitm. — 
handsome half-hardy tree, vitb 
large yellow pea-Sowers. It will 
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requires a slight protection during 
winter. 

Pista'oia. — Terdnnthduieai.— The 
Fistachia Nut-tree. — Very handsome 
trees, which abound in turpentine 
in their native country, but which 
produce very little in England. 

Pits are structures, either sunk 
in the ground, or raised above it 
with brick walls on all sides, and 
with a glass cover, for the purpose 
of preserving plants from the frost. 
They do not require flues, beds of 
tan or dung, or any other artificial 
mode of heating ; but they do re- 
quire artificial heat when they are 
employed for preserving greenhouse 
plants, for growing hothouse plants, 
or for forcing hardy herbaceous 
flowers or shrubs into premature 
bloom. They are also used as a 
substitute for hotbeds in bringing 
forward tender annuals, and in 
raising seeds. For all these pur- 
poses some mode of artificial heating 
is required ; and this may either be 
accomplished by smoke flues, the 
circulution of hot water in pipes of 
iron or earthenware, or by the intro- 
duction of beds of fermenting mate- 
rials, such as tan or dung. The 
most convenient mode of heating is 
unquestionably by hot water, be- 
cause by this mode there is less 
danger of producing excessive heat ; 
and the heat is more congenial to 
vegetation than the dry heat of 
smoke-flues. Where hot water pipes 
cannot be conveniently procured, or 
in the given locality are more expen- 
sive than smoke- flues, then the lat- 
ter may be adopted ; taking care to 
supply moisture to the atmosphere 
of the pit by placing pans of water 
on the flues ; or by keeping the sur- 
face of the soil, or the patb if there 
be one, moist by a supply of water 
from time to time. The construc- 
tion and the heating of pits are so 
well known to gardeners, builders, 



and ironmongers, that very little 
need be said on the subject. They 
may be of any convenient length — 
six feet, eight feet, or ten feet in 
width, three feet high above the 
surface of the ground behind, and 
of such a height in front as that the 
slope of the glass may form an angle 
with the horizon of between 20® and 
80°. The depth to which the pit is 
sunk in tbe soil will depend on the 
uses to which it is to be applied. 
When it is merely to preserve plants 
from the frost of winter, it need not 
be sunk into the soil at all ; but 
when it is to contain a bark-bed, 
the depth of that bed, which may 
be between two and three feel^ 
should be excavated from the soil. 
When the pit is to be entered by 
the gardener, in order that he may 
walk upright, there should be a 
path immediately under the hack 
wall ; and this will require the pit 
to be at least seven feet in depth. 
In this, as in all other cases, suffi- 
cient drainage must be provided ; 
and if the walls and floors are built 
and laid hoUow, the entrance of 
moisture and the escape of heat will 
be prevented. In general, the pits 
which are beated by tan or dung 
have the material placed in the beds 
inside ; but in some cases it is placed 
around the pit, in what are called 
linings, between two feet and three 
feet inside, and as high as the walls 
of the pit outside, so that the heat 
penetrates through the wall to the 
dung or soil within ; and to facili- 
tate this, the lower parts of the 
walls are built with open brickwork. 
Pits of this kind are called Mac 
Phail's pits, and are admirably 
adapted for growing hothouse plants, 
and for every description of forcing. 
Pitcai'bnia. — BromelidceoB. — 
Handsome herbaceous stove-plants, 
with pineapple-like leaves,, and very 
singular scarlet or pinkish flowers. 
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They should be all grown in sandy 
peat and rich loam. 

PiTOHBR Plant. — See Nbpb'h- 
THES and Sarraoe^nia. 

PiTTo'spoRUM. — PittospbrecB. — 
Handsome evergreen bnshy shmbs, 
which require a slight protection 
during winter. P. Tobira is a native 
of China, which has been known to 
live out of doors for several years in 
a sheltered situation, but which 
should be protected from very severe 
frosts ; it produces umbels of white 
flowers, which have the perfume of 
orange flowers. P. undtiidtum is a 
native of the Canaries ; leaves aro- 
matic; flowers white, with the 
soent of Jessamin. P. fiavhy in- 
troduced in 1 854, has bright yellow 
flowers. All the species are easily 
propagated by seeds, cuttings, or 
layers ; and they succeed best in 
light rich soil. 

Plantain Tree. — See Mu^sa. 

Plant Cases. — See Glass Cases. 

Plan TIN Q is the operation of 
insertiug plants in the soil, either 
in the free ground or in pots. The 
simplest kind of planting is that 
which consists in removing small 
seedling plants, or such as have been 
struck from cuttings or layers ; and 
this is commonly performed by 
making a round hole with a dibber, 
and putting in the root of the plant 
to the same depth as it had been 
covered with earth before, and 
making it fast by thrusting the dib- 
ber into the firm earth beside the 
hole and pressing it to the root. In 
this operation the great art is to 
make the root fast at its extreme 
points. Thus, in planting common 
seedlings of annuals, or even cab- 
bage-plants, if the earth be pressed 
close to the root at the upper part, 
and not at the extreme points, the 
success will hardly be complete ; 
and in tender plants, or in a dry 
season, a failure will be the result. 



In planting plants of a larger size, a 
small pit should be opened by the 
spade or the trowel ; the bottom 
of the pit having been formed into 
a cone or small hill, the plant 
should be placed in the centre, and 
the roots spread out equally over it 
on every side. The roots are then 
to be covered with soil, gently 
pressed over them ; and the opera- 
tion must be finished by watering, 
so as to consolidate the soil equally, 
without making it firmer on one 
part of the roots than another. 
If the soil should have been pre- 
viously dug, trenched, or loosened 
to the depth of a foot or probably 
two or three feet, the pit should 
not be made so deep as to throw 
the neck or collar of the plant be- 
low, or even on a level wit^ the sur- 
face, when the soil is consolidated 
by watering. On the contrary, it 
must be left of such a height above 
it, as that when the soil is finally 
consolidated by its own gravity, in- 
fluenced by the weather, the neck 
shall still be above the general sur- 
&ce of the ground, and the plant 
stand on a small hillock. This con- 
dition of planting cannot be too 
strongly attended to ; for nothing 
can be more injurious to trans- 
planted plants than having their 
necks buried more than they were 
in a natural state. Nothing is more 
common than too deep planting ; 
and the temptation to it is greater 
because plants that are deeply 
planted from having the roots 
more accessible to moisture, are 
more certam of growing the first 
year, and are less in want of 
mulching to exclude the heat and 
draught, and of staking to pre- 
vent them .from being moved by 
the wind. Hence, in planting trees 
or shrubs, it is of the greatest im- 
portance, not only with a view to 
their future growth, but also to their 
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natural appearance above the sur- 
face, to have them planted, on little 
hillocks, greater or less in height 
according as the soil may have been 
moved to a greater or less depth, 
either in the operation of digging 
the pit in firm soil, or of planting 
in soil which has been moved by 
digging or trenching, or otherwise. 
In small gardens it is generally de- 
sirable, for the sake of producing 
immediate effect, to plant plants of 
considerable size ; and in this case, 
in addition to the precautions which 
have been already mentioned, it is 
desirable to plant by what is called 
fixing with water. This operation 
is performed in the following man- 
ner ; — ^the hole being properly pre- 
pared, the plant placed in it, and 
the roots spread out on every side, 
and extended as far as they will go, 
one person holds the plant upright, 
a second sprinkles earth over the 
roots, and a third supplies water 
from a watering-pot with a rose on 
if the plant be small, and without a 
rose if it be a tree of six or eight 
feet in height, holding the pot as 
high above his head as his arms will 
reach. The weight of the water 
coming down from such a height 
consolidates the soil about the roots^ 
and fixes theni in such a manner as 
to render the plant, if it has been 
carefully taken up, almost in the 
same state as it was in before the re- 
moving. Large trees or shrubs, 
if planted in this manner in the 
autumn, and staked, where there is 
danger from high winds, will grow, 
and even flower and fruit the fol- 
lowing year, as well as if they had 
not been removed. In this kind of 
planting with large plants,, the hil- 
lock left after the operation is 
finished should not be less than a 
foot above the surrounding surface ; 
and to lessen evaporation during 
the ensuing summer, the hillock 



should, if possible, be covered 
with short litter, moss, turf turned 
upside down, or even small stones 
for the first year. In staking 
large plants of this kind, the 
stakes shoald be placed close to the 
stem of the plant, in which posi- 
tion they are much less likely to 
injure the fibrous roots than when 
placed at a distance :&om the tree ; 
and the stakes should be made fast 
to the stem of the plant by a piece 
of straw or hay-rope, or by a piece 
of twisted matting, or any kind of 
cord ; the part of the stem to which 
the stake is tied having previously 
had a small handful of straw^ or 
moss, or mat, bound round it to 
prevent the tie from galling the bark 
of the stem, and preventing its in- 
crease during summer. These stakes 
should remain for a year, or some- 
times two years, according to the 
size of the plant and its facility of 
making roots. In this matter much 
must be left to the discretion of the 
planter, who must always bear in 
mind that a staked plant is in a 
most unnatural position ; and alsc^ 
that if the tree should lean some- 
what to one side for some years 
after planting, it will ultimately 
become more or less erect, if 
guarded from the action of strong 
winds. In the case of planting 
trees with stems three or four inchea 
in diameter in exposed situations, 
two or three stakes may be used, 
placed at a short distance from the 
base of the stem, and leaning to- 
wards it ; and where they are made 
fast, they should be joined by mat- 
ting, hay-ropes, or some other soft 
material, so as not to injure or con- 
fine the bark. Before transplanting 
trees of a timber size, the main roots 
are frequently cut at the distance 
of five or six feet from the stem a 
year previously to transplanting ; 
in consequence of which they send 
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out fibres, ^hich in the course 
of the summer become small roots, 
so that the tree, instead of 
drawing its principal nourishment 
from spougioles at the distance of 
twenty feet or perhaps thirty feet 
from the stem, is enabled to draw 
it from the distance of six or eight 
feet, and thus to continue growing, 
though not with the same degree of 
vigour as if it bad not been trans- 
planted. But it is necessary to 
observe that although young fibres 
are abundantly formed in the first 
season after the shortening, yet 
they are too tender to bear the 
pressure requisite for the removal 
of large trees ; and most of them 
are so much bruised in course of 
the operation that they subse- 
quently rot. It is therefore better 
in the case of large trees not to 
remove them for at least two 
years after their roots are cut in. 
Some kinds of trees, when of large 
size, such as the Sycamore, the 
Lime, the Horse-chestnut, and a 
few others, may be transplanted 
without this precaution ; but in 
' this case the operation must be 
performed in autumn as soon as the 
leaves have dropped, in order to 
give the roots time to form some 
fibres during the winter ; and the 
greater the disttmce from the stem 
at which the roots are cut, the 
greater will be the success. Large 
trees with wide-spreading roots, 
when transplanted, seldom require 
to be staked, because the roots form 
a broad base, which prevents the 
stem from being blown to one side. 
Where there is danger anticipated 
from high winds, the trees may be 
secured by three guy-ropes tied to 
the upper part of the stem, and 
made fa^t to stakes driven into the 
ground at such a distance from the 
tree as that the ropes may form an 
angle with the ground of 45° ; or 



the stronger roots may be kept in 
their position by stakes driven into 
the ground with their heads beneath 
the suiface of the soil ; the main 
roots being made fast to them by 
cords. 

In all cases of transplanting deci- 
duous trees, with the exception of 
the Beech and the Hornbeam, some 
pruning should be given to the 
top, so as to lessen the number of 
branches-and leaves which are to be 
supplied by the root. The quantity 
of branches that are required to be 
removed will depend partly on the 
kind of tree, and partly on the in- 
tention of the planter, but mainly 
on the climate and soil. Beech trees, 
as already mentioned, are injured 
when transplanted by having many 
branches removed, and often die in 
consequence. Sycamores and all the 
A^cer tribe, having numerous fibres 
near the main stem, require but 
little pruning of the head. The 
same may be said of the Tew and 
the Holly, the Lime and the Elm. 
When the object of the planter is to 
produce immediate effect by a bulky 
head, all the branches may be left 
on, whatever may be the kind of 
tree ; but in that case the tree will 
produce only leaves for a number of 
years, or if it produce shoots they 
will not exceed a few lines in length. 
Ultimately, if the soil be poor and 
dry, the tree will probably perish ; 
but if the soil should be good and 
moist, and the climate also moist, 
the tree will in time become vigor- 
ous, and produce shoots. Where 
the climate is moist, and the soil 
good, and also moist, any tree may 
be transplanted without pruning the 
branches ; because the fibres it will 
produce in such a soil and climate 
will be sufiScient to supply the 
moisture transpired by the leaves. 
But where the climate is dry and 
the soil also dry, no large tree 
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can be safely transplated with all 
its branches ; because the transpira- 
tion by the leaves will be much 
greater than the moisture which can 
possibly be absorbed by the roots. 
Hence, in the dry climate of the 
Continent, all trees with stems above 
an inch or two in diameter have their 
branches entirely cut off, always ex- 
cepting the Beech and the Horn- 
beam, the Yew, and all the Pine 
and Fir, and Cypress tribes. Even 
in this country, in Evelyn's time, 
this was the practice ; and the late 
Sir Joseph Banks, when he planted 
groups of trees with stems of five 
inches or six inches in diameter on 
a portion of Hounslow Heath which 
was allotted to his residence there, 
planted only stumps ten feet or 
twelve feet high, which stumps be- 
came finely-headed trees, conspicu- 
ous from the road in passing Spring 
Grove. Much has of late been 
written on the subject of trans- 
planting large trees, by Sir Henry 
Steuart and others; and the practice 
has been recommended of leaving un 
the whole of the head. Experience, 
however, has proved that this can 
only be done with advantage under 
certain circumstances. 

Planting in pots, when the plants 
are of the very smallest size, may 
be effected by a small dibber, as in 
planting in the common soil ; but it 
is more frequently done on the prin- 
ciple of planting in pits ; that is, 
the pot being properly drained by a 
few potsherds being placed over the 
hole in the bottom of the pot, and 
an inch or two of soil placed over 
them, according to the size of the 
pot, the young seedling or newly- 
struck cutting is held with one hand, 
and soil sprinkled over the roots by a 
trowel with the other. When the 
pot is filled, the soil is consolidated 
by lifting the pot with both hands a 
few inches high, and setting it down 



once or twice with a slight jerk ; 
afterwards supplying water so as to 
moisten the whole of the soil in the 
pot. The thumb, or a potting-stick 
should previously be passed roand 
the inner edge of the pot, so as to 
firm the soil round the rim ; other- 
wise the water is liable to run down 
round the edge of the pot, without 
moistening the soil in the middle. 
Immediately after planting, the pot 
should be set in a position where it 
can be shaded during sunshine ; but 
on no account should tender plants 
be shaded during cloudy weather, or 
covered with an opaque coveriug 
during night, unless for the purpose j 
of protecting them from cold. Of 
course the after treatment of every 
plant in a pot must depend on its 
nature ; all that it is necessary at 
present to treat of is the manner of 
planting. 

Transplanting plants which have 
already been grown in pots is either 
effected by removing the ball or 
mass of earth containing the roots 
entire, or by gently breaking the 
ball in pieces and stretching the roots 
out on every side. When the ball 
IE not broken, the operation is called 
shifting. Plants are often reared 
in pots on account of their tender 
nature when young, or for the con- 
venience of transporting them to a 
distance, though they are intended 
ultimately to be planted in the open 
gi'ound. In almost all cases of this 
kind, the ball should be broken, an4 
the pit having been prepared with 
the greatest care, as in common 
planting, the fibrous roots should 
be stretched out in it as far as they 
will go on every side. Hence, a 
plant which has been grown in a 
very small pot, when it is to be 
transplanted into the open garden, 
may often require a pit three feet or 
four feet in diameter. There is not 
perhaps an operation in the whole 
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science of gardening tliat affords a 
liiglier gratification to the planter 
than transplanting plants from }>ots 
when the pits and soil are properly 
prepared, and the roots carefully 
stretched out without being bruised 
or broken. In consequence of the 
extraordinary sources of nutriment 
which are thus afforded to the plant, 
and of the greatly increased power 
given to the roots, the shoots which 
it makes the first year are extra- 
ordinary, and evince a degree of 
vigour which none but a gardener 
of experience could believe possible. 
On the other hand, when a plant in 
a pot is turned out into a pit, how- 
ever well the soil may be prepared, 
if the roots are not stretched out, it 
may remain for many years without 
growing much faster than it pre- 
viously did in the pot. This is often 
the case with the more rare species 
of the Pine and Fir tribe, and with 
Magnolias and other plants kept in 
pots by nurserymen ; and it is fur- 
ther attended by this evil, that the 
plants are easily blown to one side 
by the wind. In the case of sui*face- 
rooted plants, such as Fines, if they 
have been some years in the pot, 
they never send out roots sufficient 
to keep them upright ; and hence the 
Pinaster and Stone Pine, which are 
almost always kept in pots in British 
nurseries, are generally found lean- 
ing to one side in plantations in this 
country. It is necessary, however, 
to make the distinction between 
plants newly planted in pots, and 
those which have been in pots for 
two or three years ; for the former 
may perhaps have few roots which 
have reached the sides of the pot, as 
in the case of China Boses struck 
and potted early in the season and 
planted out the same summer, and 
which, of course may be planted 
out without breaking the ball. The 
same observation will apply to all 



other plants in pots that have not 
their fibrous roots somewhat woody ; 
and also to all air-rooted plants, 
such as Heaths, Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, A'rbutus, and in general 
to aU the Ericd<;e8B, which having at 
no age large woody roots, may al- 
ways be transplanted from pots with 
the balls entire. 

It may here be observed that large 
shrubs of almost al^ the Ericd^esB* 
may be transplanted at almost any 
age with less danger than most other 
plants, as, from the slender and 
fibrous nature of the great mass of 
their roots, they are less liable to 
injury than woody-rooted plants. 
All that is required is that they 
should be taken up with a large ball 
of earth, and that when replanted 
they should be abundantly supplied 
with water. 

Hitherto nothing has been said 
especially applicable to evergreens, 
whether in the open ground or in 
pots. These being at every season 
of the year more or less in a growing 
state, it is always desirable to trans- 
plant them with balls; and it is 
only young plants of evergreens, 
such as seedling Hollies, Portugal 
Laurels, and young cuttings or layers 
of the common Laurel, Laurustinus, 
Sweet Bay, Phillyrda, A1at6rnus, 
Junipers, &c., which can be sent at 
any distance with a certainty of 
growing without balls. The com- 
mon Holly, when it is above three 
or four feet in height, requires to be 
taken up with a ball, and that baU 
carefully preserved by being tied up 
in a mat — or, according to the 
Dutch practice, put into a basket 
of wickerwork. The same remark 
will apply to Arbor Vit», Junipers, 
A'rbutus, Rhododendrons, Box, 
Phillyreas, and even the common 
Laurel. 

The best season for transplanting 
all deciduous trees and shrubs is the 
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antamn ; because the plant has time 
to produce some fibres, and to ac- 
commodate itself to its new soil and 
situation -daring the winter, so as to 
be prepared to grow freely the fol- 
lowing spring. KTergreens may al so 
be transplanted in autamn, or at 
any time in open moist weather 
during autumn, winter, or early 
spring. In dry or frosty weather 
it is always cl^ngerous to remove 
them, because the sap in an ever- 
green is more or less in motion at 
every season of the year, and the 
plant is never so completely dormant 
as in the case of deciduous trees. 
Formerly it was thought that the 
best season for removing evergreens 
was in the latter part of summer, 
shortly after they had completed 
their year's growth ; but this doc- 
trine was only acted upon in the 
time of Miller and before, when 
there were comparatively few spe- 
cies of evergreens in British gar- 
dens ; and it has been recently found 
by Mr. M*Nab (see his Treatise on 
Transplantmg Evergreens) that 
evergreens may be transplanted with 
much greater safety in mild weather 
in autumn or winter, than at any 
other period of the year. Herba- 
ceous plants may in general he 
transplanted at any season when 
they are not in flower or coming into 
flower; but the safest time for pe- 
rennials is in autumn, after they 
have ripened their seeds, and are 
going into a dormant state. Biennial 
and annual plants are best trans- 
planted when quite young, or after 
they have obtained their second or 
third pair of leaves ; and seedlings 
in general may be treated in a simi- 
lar manner. In all cases of planting 
(excepting with Cilcti and other 
succulents) the plants should be 
watered as soon as they are fixed 
in their new situations ; and, when 
practicable, they should be shaded 



for a few days from the heat of the 
sun. 

PliATTc'oDON. — Campanuldc^E^ 
— Hardy verbaceous perennials, 
with large flowers, 24 inch^ across, 
of a fine blue. P. grandi^ortim 
is a native of Siberia ; P. sinensis 
was introduced by Mr. Fortune 
from China ; it Is more dwarf than 
the preceding, flowers later, and 
is a very showy plant for flower 
borders. 

Platylobidm. — Papilionaeeee. 
— Handsome Australian evergreen 
shrubs. P. formdsum has beautiful 
orange yellow flowers, spotted and 
rayed with carmine, margined with 
dark red. Propagated by seeds, 
which should be soaked in hot water 
before sowing, and by cuttings. 

PLATYSTfi^MON.— iaWWnCwtocCflB. 

— One of the Californian annuals, 
with crftim-coloured flowers and 
woolly glaucous leaves. For the cul- 
ture, see Californian Annuals. 

Platysti'gma. — Papaveracece. 
— A very curious little plant, with 
the petals alternately white and 
yellow. For the culture, see Cali- 
fornian Annuals. 

Pleasure-obound is that por- 
tion of a country residence which is 
devoted to ornamental purposes, in 
contradistinction to tiiose parts 
which are exclusively devoted to 
utility or profit, such as the kitchen- 
garden, the farm, and the park. In 
former times, when the geometrical 
style of laying out grounds prevailed, 
a pleasure-ground consisted of ter- 
race-walks, a bowling-green, a la- 
byrinth, a bosquet or small wood, 
and a shady walk, commonly of 
nut-trees, but sometimes of taller 
trees, with ponds of water, foun- 
tains, statues, &c. In modern tim^ 
the pleasure-ground consists chiefly 
of a lawn of smoothly-sbaven turf, 
interspersed with beds of flowers, 
groups of shrubs, scattered trees. 
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and, according to circumstances, 
with a part or the whole of the scenes 
and objects which belong to a plea- 
sare-ground in the ancient style. 
The main portion of the pleasnre- 
gronnd is always placedfon that side 
of the house to which the drawing- 
room windows open ; and it extends 
in front and to the right and left 
more or less according to the extent 
of the place ; the park, or that part 
devoted exclusively to pasture and 
scattered trees, being always on the 
entrance front. There is no limit 
to the extent either of the pleasure- 
ground or the park, and no necessary 
connection between the size of the 
house and the size of the pleasure- 
ground. A small house and a large 
garden was the wish of the poet 
Cowley ; and the largest parks are 
sometimes attached to very small 
houses and small pleasure-grounds, 
and the contrary. A pleasure- 
gi'ound in modem times differs from 
tiat prevalent at any former period, 
in including all the scenes and 
sources of enjoyment and recreation 
of the ancient style as well as the 
modern. For example, adjoining 
the drawing-room front there is a 
terrace or terraces, with or without 
an architectural flower-garden, de- 
corated with statues, vases, foun- 
tains, and other sculptured or archi- 
tectural objects. Beyond this, or 
connected with it to the right and 
left, there may be a lawn with 
flowers, shrubs, groups of trees, 
ponds, lakes, rock-work, summer- 
houses, or greenhouses, an orangery, 
and sometimes a botanic garden. 
Walks may stretch away on either, 
or on both sides, to a shrubbery, 
which, in the present day, is com- 
monly formed into an Arboretum 
and Fruticetum, containing all the 
hardy trees and shrubs which the 
extent of the scene will admit of ; 
and in the course of the walk 



through this scene there may be rus- 
tic structures ; such as woodhouses, 
mosshouses, roothouses, rockhouses, 
or Cyclopaean cottages ; Swiss cot- 
tages, common covered seats, ex- 
posed seats of wood or stone, temjples, 
ruins, grottoes, caverns, imitations 
of ancient buildings ; and, in short) 
there is scarcely an architectural 
object capable of being rendered 
ornamental, and a shelter from the 
sun, the wind, or the rain, which may 
not find a place. To know all the 
different scenes which may be intro- 
duced in apleasure-ground in modem 
times, it is only necessary to visit 
such a place as Alton Towers, in 
Staffordshire, where, in addition to 
the objects mentioned, may be seen 
pagodas, hermitages, an imitation 
of Stonehenge, and of other Druidi- 
cal monuments, shell work^ gilt 
domes, and huge blocks of mossy 
rock, ridges, viaducts, and many 
other curious objects. In small 
places of an acre or two, the most 
interesting objects which may be 
introduced in a pleasure-ground are 
collections of trees, shrubs, and her- 
baceous plants, which may always 
be arranged to combine as much 
picturesque beautyand general effect 
as if there were only the few kinds 
of trees and shrubs planted which 
were formerly in use in such scenes. 
Where a small place, even of a 
quarter of an acre, is to be made 
the most of, there should seldom be 
more than one or two trees, shrubs, 
or plants of exactly the same kind, 
and the ornamented plants imme- 
diately adjoining the house may be 
combined with the verandah, por- 
tico, or porch, conservatory, green- 
house, or hothouses, terrace flights 
of steps, balustrades, vases, statues, 
fountains, walks, rockwork, and a 
great variety of similar objects, ac- 
cording to the taste of the designer, 
the peculiarities of the situation. 
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and the expense which the proprietor 
is disposed to incur. 

Plero^m A. — MdastomdcecB. — P. 
Slegana is a very handsome green, 
house shrub, with large dark-purple 
flowers. It is a native of the Organ 
Mountains of Brazil, whence it was 
introduced in 1846. P. BerUham- 
iaiia, flowers purplish-violet, from 
the same country, is also very or- 
namental. 

Plumb A^GO. — PlunibagindcecB. - 
Lead- wort. — Greenhouse plants, re- 
markable for their vigorous growth 
and abundance of flowers. P. ca- 
pSnsis has pale blue flowers, which 
are produced in succession from 
July till November, ff. Larpintce, 
nearly hardy, from China, flowers 
rich cobalt-blue, autumn, suitable 
for growing in suspended baskets 
in the greenhouse or conservatory, 
or it may be placed out in the open 
ground in May. P. rdsea requires 
abundance of water during the 
growing season, the pot then may 
even be placed in a pan of water. 
The last two are propagated by off- 
sets, P. cap^nsis by cuttings. 

Podo'lepis. — Compddtce. — Very 
pretty Australian plants, which 
should be grown in a compost of 
loam and peat. They are all nearly 
hardy ; the perennials are increased 
by dividing the root, and the an- 
nuals {P. frrdcUiSt &c.) by sowing 
on a hotbed in February or March, 
and transplanting into the open 
border in March. 

PoDOPH y'llum. -Podophylldc&JB. 
— ^The May Apple, or Duck's Foot. 
— An American herbaceous marsh 
plant, which should be grown in a 
light rich soil kept moist, and which 
is increased by seeds or dividing its 
creeping roots. The flower is white, 
and the fruit, which is eatable, is 
green and about the size of a 
plum. 

Poet's Cassia. — See Osy^his. 



POINCIA^NA. — See CjSSALPI^iriA. 

Poinse'ttia. — Eupkorbidcece, — 
P. prdchirrima is a most splendid 
plant, not for its flowers, whicli are 
small and white, but for its large 
bright scarlet bracteas, which, at a 
little distance, have a superb ap- 
pearance. There is a variety i^th 
white bracteas, but it is very in- 
ferior to this species. This plant 
requires a stove, in which it should 
be grown in a compost of loam and 
peat. After it has shed its leaves, 
it should be pruned and allowed a 
season of rest, during which it 
should be kept nearly dry. It is 
increased by cuttings, which, vrhen 
taken off, should be dried for a 
few days, and then plunged into 
the tan of a pine-pit or stove. 

Poi'vREA. — CombretacecB. — This 
new genus, established by Professor 
De CandoUe, includes all those 
species of the genus Combretum 
which have ten stamens and fire- 
angled seeds ; the type being Com,- 
bretum parpUreum {Polvrea cocdh- 
nea. Dec). For the culture, see 

CoMBRE^TtJM. 

PoLKMO^NiUM. — PolemoniacecB. 
— G^reek Valerian. — The common 
wild species, P. ccBrkleunit is very 
abundant on the dry sandy banks 
in the lanes near Shenstone, in 
Staffordshire, where it is called 
Charity, though its common name 
in other parts of England is Jacob's 
Ladder. All the kinds succeed best 
in giavelly or chalky soil, and they 
are all increased by dividing the 
roots. 

Polta'nthes. — IfemerocaUtdecB. 
— The Tuberose. — A bulbous-rooted 
plant, a native of the East Indies, 
remarkable for its highly odoriferous 
white flowers. The bulbs are im- 
ported from Italy, where they are 
grown for exportation as Hyacinths 
are in Holland. They require to 
be brought forward in a frame or 
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pit ; and when coming into flower, 
they should be removed to a green- 
house or any cool airy apartment, 
where they will diflfase a powerful 
fragrance, which to some is grate- 
fol and to others oppressive. They 
should be potted in sandy loam ; 
and if the bulbs are intended to 
flower the second year, the plants 
bhould be replaced in heat close to 
the glass, and kept there till the 
leaves begin to decay ; after which 
the bulbs may be treated like those 
of the Hyacinth. It is rarely, how- 
ever, that this can be done with 
success, and it is therefore better 
to throw the plants away when they 
have done flowering, and purchase 
fresh bulbs every year. In plea- 
sure-grounds of limited extent, a 
few plants of the Tuberose in flower, 
distributed over them at distances 
of fifty or one hundred yards plant 
from plant, will difl'use a most de* 
lightful fragrance in the summer 
and autumnal evenings ; a circum- 
stance well understood in the public 
gardens in the vicinity of Paris. 

PoLMAisE Heating. — The prin- 
ciple of this mode of heating is to 
imitate the natural atmosphere of a 
hot climate by allowing the plants 
a constant change of heated air ; 
and it differs from Penn's system, 
with which it has been compared, 
in supplying a constant current of 
fresh air, instead of merely allow- 
ing the same air to circulate through 
the house again and again. This 
mode of heating was first used in 
a stove erected at Polmaise, in Stir- 
lingshire ; but afterwards the stove 
was very much improved by the late 
Mr. Meek ; and various modifica- 
tions of the system have been since 
suggested. 

The annexed description and 
figure of Polmaise Heating are 
copied from the Gardeners* Chron- 
icle for Feb. 2, 1846. "Let the 



outer shaded lines A A (in fig. 41) 
represent the walls of a span-roofed 
hothouse, and B those of a hot 
chamber, the sides and roof of 
which it will be well to line with 
some non-conducting material ; the 
second shaded lines within A re- 
present the walls of a bark bed. 
The portion of the floor marked 
C C, beneath the bark bed and ex- 
tending towards the hot chamber 
in the direction of the dotted lines, 
is to be laid hollow, and its sup- 
ports so arranged as to allow of free 
atmospheric communication beneath 
it. Between the wall of the bark 
bed (extending roundits three sides), 
and the lines D D D D, is an open- 
ing through which the air of the 
house may have free passage into 
the space beneath. The arrows in- 
dicate the direction of the atmo- 
spheric currents passing beneath the 
floor and the wall of the house into 
the hot air chamber at E £, and 
here a small portion, of the air is 
divided from the rest, as shown at 
F, where there are two dampers. 
No. 1 acting horizontally, and No. 
2 vertically. By means of No. 2 
a perfect command is obtained over 
the quantity of air supplied to the 
fire, and borne away by the cease- 
less currents flowing onwards from 
beneath the floor of the house. The 
water-trough is to be furnished 
with a screen, extending in front and 
over the hot air opening, so that 
the escape of the latter into the 
house will not fully take place till 
it has passed over a considerable 
portion of the surface of the water 
in the trough." Notwithstanding 
the improvements made by Mr. 
Meek, who adopted the system and 
followed it up with the utmost 
enthusiasm, it has never gained 
ground in practice, and indeed it 
may be said to have &llen into 
disuse. 
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Polta'nthds. — See Pei'mtjla. 
Polt'gal A. — Polygalece, — ^Milk- 
wort. — Very handsome greenhouse 
shrubs, natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which should be grown in a 
compost of two-thirds peat, and 
one-third of very sandy loam, or 
eqnal parts of peat and sand, with 
one-third of vegetable monld, may 
be used ; the pots should be i,well 
drained, and the plants frequently 
watered. When it is wished to 
raise young plants, the tips of the 
shoots should be taken off about 
three inches long, and struck in 
sand under a bell-glass. All cut- 
tings of the shrubby Polygalas are 
very apt to damp off, and therefore 
the glasses should be frequently 
taken off and wiped. P. corddia, 
P, myrtifiiia, P, Dcdmaisianaf 
and P. speddsa, are all very fine 
species. The flowers of the latter 
are the largest of the genus, and 
those of P. Dalmaisidna are of a 
rich and brilliant violet. There 
are other kinds of Polygala, natives 
of Europe, which are herbaceous 
perennials; and others which are 
natives of North America, some of 
which are annuals and some peren- 
nials. All the herbaceous Poly- 
galas are hardy dwarf plants, very 
suitable for rock-work ; and they 
may be grown in any common soil, 
though they prefer peat or very 
sandy loam. Some of the kinds of 
Polygala are now included in the 
genus Mur&ltia, the type of which 
is P. ffeist^ria; and others in the 
genus Mtindia, the type of which is 
P. spMsa. 

PoLTGONA^ruM. — SmUhctoe^ or 
AsphodelecB, — Solomon's Seal. — 
Hardy perennial plants which re- 
quire no otiier care than planting 
in any common garden soil. They 
win tiirive either in exposed situa- 
tions, or under the shade of trees, 
but the flowers are generally largest 



when the plants are grown in the 
shade. They are sometimes in- 
cluded in ConvalUria. 

FoLYQO'svu.-Polyghnece, - This 
is a very extensive genus and em- 
braces a great many very different 
plants ; some of which are British 
weeds, and others £tove plants from 
the East Indies or New South Wales. 
Some of the commonest kinds in 
British gardens are the Buckwheat 
(Polygonum Fagopyrum), the Gar- 
den Persicana (P. Persicaria)^ and 
the Water-pepper (P. ffydrdpiper)^ 
the beautiful pink flowers of which 
are so ornamental in the ponds in 
Kensington Gardens and other 
places. Plants so various in their 
nature require of course different 
kinds of soil and situation ; but 
they will all grow in sandy loam, 
and are generally of the easiest 
culture. 

PoLTPO^DiUM. — OryptogamiaFi- 
lices. — An extensive genus of very 
beautiful Ferns, some of which are 
natives of Britain, and others are 
exotic. All Ferns should be grown 
in shady, damp places ; and the 
hardy ones thrive most in a shrub- 
bery under the drip of trees, where 
few other* plants will grow. The 
exotic kinds should be grown in a 
stove glazed with green glass ; and 
the atmosphere should be kept 
damp by water being frequently 
poured on the floor and flues. 

Pomade'brib. — BhamndLcece. — 
Australian shrubs with cymes of 
yellow flowers and generally of 
woolly leaves, nearly allied to Oea- 
n6thus. They are very nearly 
hardy, and may be grown in the 
open air with a little protection 
during winter. They should be 
grown in sandy peat, or in a mix- 
ture of peat and loam; and they 
are propagated by cuttings. 

POMEQBANATE. — See PuVlCA. 

PoNTBDB^BiA. — PoiUederdceoe. — 
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Stove aquatics, that should be 
planted in rich loamy soil, and the 
cistern filled up with wat^. They 
are increased by dividing the 
roots. 

Poppy. — See PapaVeb. 

PoRcupDfB Cactus. — See Eohi- 
hoca'ctus. 

PoBTTJOAL Laubel. — CSrosus 
huitdnica. — ^A handsome evergreen 
shrab, which thrives best in moist 
shady situations, and which some- 
times attains the size of a tree. In 
Ireland, Portugal Laurels attain an 
enormous size, the moisture of the 
climate suiting them admirably, 

PoBTULA^OA. — Portuldcece. — 
Splendid annual plants with suc- 
culent stems, fieshy leaves, and bril- 
liantly coloured flowers. P. Thel- 
IttsSnii and P. Qilliesii are among 
the most splendid of the species. 
They are natives of South America, 
and require to be raised on a hot- 
bed ; they maybe grown in the green- 
house, or planted out in any warm 
soil^ but that which is sandy or 
gravelly suits them best. In pot- 
ting, the soil should be mixed with 
lime rubbish. The Portulacas are well 
adapted for baskets, borders, and 
rock-work ; they withstand drought 
and strong sim, and are therefore 
very useful in hot dry seasons. 

PoTENTi^LLA, — Rosdu^ecB.— A. ge- 
nus of herbaceous plants and one 
or two shrubs, the greater part of 
which are ornamental, and some 
eminently so. They all thrive in 
any common soil, and are readily 
increased by division of the plants, 
or by seeds, which most of them 
produce in abundance. They also 
hybridise freely, from which new 
kinds are frequently raised by 
florists. The principal shrubby spe- 
cies is PoterUilla fruticdeaf which 
forms a hardy bush, commonly be- 
tween two feet and three feet high, 
and produces abundance of yellow 



flowerfi in July. The moflrfe orna- 
mental herbaceous species Is JP. 
Susselliana, with richdaxk scarlet 
flowers. All the herbaceous species 
are low, few of them exceeding one 
foot in height) and the g^reater 
part not being above six incbes. 
They are delightful plants for pote 
or for rock- work, and the whole are 
80 hardy and of such easy caitnre, 
that they will bear neglect better 
than most other inhabitants of the 
border or the flower-garden. I 
Potting. — The subject of potting ' 
plants may be considered in two I 
ways ; first, with reference to the I 
advantages of that mode of growing | 
plants as compared with growing | 
them in the free soil ; and secondly, j 
with reference to the performance j 
of the operation of potting. Plants 
growing In pots are placed in very 
unnatural circumstances, from the 
limit given to the extension of their 
roots by the small quantity of soil 
and the confined space of the pot ; 
and by the circumstance of the out- 
side of the pot being constantly 
exposed to the action of the air on 
every side. In consequence of these 
conditions, the roots of plants in 
pots are alternately scordied and 
cooled, and dried by the action of 
the atmosphere ; and as, to keep 
the plants alive, they require to be 
frequently watered, the soil soon 
becomes soddened, or soured as it 
is called by gardeners, and the 
plant is either checked in its growth, 
or becomes diseased. Nevertheless, 
by well-considered treatment, plants 
may be grown in pots to a high de- 
gree of perfection, and some kinds 
better than in the free soil. For 
this purpose, two things are more 
especially requisite ; the first is to 
provide sufficient drainage for the 
escape of superfluous matter; and 
the second is to cover the sides of 
the pot by some medium which 
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sball prevent the action of the sor- 
roimding air in heating or drying 
the outside of the pot, and conse- 
quently the soil and roots within. 
Every pot» tub, or yessel, in which 
a plant is grown, contains a hole or 
holes in the bottom or lower sides ; 
and these are to be prevented from 
being closed by the soil by a cover- 
ing of potsherds, shells, or small 
stones, covered with turfy matter, 
over which the soil in which the 
plant is grown is to be placed. To 
prevent the sides of the pot or vessel 
in which the plant is grown from 
being scorched or dried by the heat 
of the sun, the pot is plunged in 
soil, or in moss, or some other po- 
rous matter, or the pots are placed 
sufficiently near together to shade 
one another. Di£ferent kinds of 
plants require different degrees of 
drainage, and of protection from 
the sides of the pot. For example, 
all Orchidaceous plants, succulents, 
and hair-rooted plants, such as the 
Eric^Usese, require a great deal of 
drainage ; and all plants which re- 
quire rich moist soil, such as the 
ScitaminesB and many of the most 
vigorous-growing tropical herbaceous 
plants, require the sides of the pot 
to be protected by plunging it in tan, 
sand, ashes, soil, moss, or some 
other nen-oonducting medium^ which 
will not be readily permeable by 
drought or heat. 

With respect to the operation of 
potting plants, when seedlings or 
plants newly-rooted by cuttings, 
layers, or other means are to be 
potted, a small pot is chosen, either 
of the least size, or a size somewhat 
larger, according to the bulk of the 
pUmt to be planted, or its known 
vigour of growth. The hole in the 
bottom of the pot being covered 
with one or more potsherds, and 
with some rough turfy, rooty, or 
mossy matter, or with coarse gravel. 



some soil is put in over it. On this 
the roots of the young plants are 
placed and spread oat, and soil is 
placed over them till the pot is 
filled, as before mentioned under 
the article FLANTma. The soil in 
the pot, is then consolidated by 
shaking, and lifting up, and setting 
it down once or twice with a jerk, 
the soil round the edge of the pot 
being rendered firm by the thumb, 
or by a stick, as already mentioned. 
Plants of larger size, without balls 
of earth attached to the roots, are 
planted exactly in the same manner, 
excepting that the pots chosen are 
larger in proportion to the size of 
the plant. Plants which have 
grown in the free soil during sum- 
mer, such as Pelargoniums, Fuch- 
sias, Myrtles, and such other plants 
as are turned out of pots into the 
open garden in the beginning of 
summer, and taken up and repotted 
about the latter end of autumn, are 
commonly taken up with balls ; 
and when this is the case, the pot 
chosen must be of a sufficient size 
to admit of the ball of earth with- 
out breaking it. Previously to the 
taking up of these plants, more es- 
pecially when they have grown with 
great vigour, it is found advanta- 
geous to cut the roots all round 
about the same distance from the 
main stem as the size of the ball 
was when put into the groxmd ; by 
which means the plant receives a 
check before it is taken up, and is 
prepared to endure the still greater 
check which it will unavoidably re- 
ceive when potted. This precau- 
tion is more especially requisite for 
such strong-growing plants as the 
Brugmansias, Fiichsia f(ilgens, Scar- 
let Pelargoniums, Stocks, Wall- 
flowers, &C. All plants, after being 
newly potted, should receive a suffi- 
cient quantity of water to moisten 
the whole of the soil in the pot ; and 
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all of them require to be shaded, to 
prevent excessive transpiration till 
they have begun to grow. 

Plants in pots which are to be 
transplanted into other pots with 
the ball entire require compara- 
tively little care. The ^new pot 
should be at least one size larger 
than the old one out of which the 
plant is to be taken, and, being 
properly drained, and some mould 
put over the drainage, the plant to 
be changed is turned out of the 
first pot by turning it upside down, 
holding the left hand on the surface 
of the soil in the pot, and with the 
neck of the plant between the two 
middle fingers, while the bottom of 
the pot is held with the right hand, 
and then the ball is loosened by the 
edge of the x>ot being struck against 
any fixed object, such as the side of 
a potting-benoh, or the handle of 
a spade stuck in the ground. The 
ball containing the plant will thus 
drop out into the left hand, and the 
potsherds that have come out with 
it being taken o£f with the right 
hand, the ball thus prepared is set 
in the middle of the prepared pot, 
and the interstices between the 
ball and the sides of the new pot 
are filled in with earth, and made 
firm by a potting-stick. The pot 
may^ then be lifted up with both 
hands and set down two or three 
times with a jerk, so as to consoli- 
date the whole. The pot is then to 
be supplied with water to such an 
extent as to moisten the whole of 
the earth which it contains ; and it 
may be set where it is finally to 
remain without the necessity of 
shading. This operation is called 
shifting. 

In potting plants, whether in 
small or in large pots, it is essen- 
tially necessary that the inside of 
*lie pot should be perfectly clean 
«^d dry. If it is not clean, and if 



particles of earth are adhering to 
the sides of the pot, the freah soil 
put in when the plant eomes to be 
shifted will so adhere to the matter 
attached to the sides as to prev^ent 
the ball firom being turned out 'with- 
out breaking, and tearing asnnder 
the fibrous roots of the plant. When 
the sides of a pot in which a plant 
is to be planted, or a ball shifted, 
are wet, the new soil becomes sod- 
den or soured, and also adheres so 
firmly to the sides of the pot as not 
to come out in shifting without 
breaking, as in the preceding case. 
The soddening or souring in this 
latter case appears to proceed from 
the choking up of the pores of the 
sides of the pot. 

FoTSHERDS, or crocks, are pieces 
of flower-pots, tiles, or bricks broken 
very small, and used for draining , 
pots where it is required to retain ; 
a certain degree of moisture round ; 
the roots of the plants. Thus pot- I 
sherds should be used for hair-rooted | 
plants, such as the Cape and Aus- ' 
tralian shrubs, and also the North ; 
American Rhododendrons and Aza- j 
leas ; as they require to have their i 
roots kept in an equable state of \ 
moisture, which would be destruc- i 
tive to the C4cti and other similar i 
plants. But cinders, when of a 
large size, are very useful in drain- i 
ing pots for very delicate succulent- ! 
rooted plants, as they do not either 
absorb or retain moisture, which 
crocks always do. When cinders 
are sifted, the largest may be re- 
served for this purpose; and the 
ashes that fall from them, or any 
coal too small to burn, will be use- 
ful for setting greenhouse plants on 
during summer, as they will pre- 
vent worms from coming out of the 
ground under them. Unless this 
precaution be taken, worms will 
creep through the holes at the bot- 
tom of the pots, and do great injury 
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to the plants, by tearing asunder 
tlie tender fibres of the roots in 
passing through the mould, and 
particularly in throwing up their 
casts. 

PoTTiNa-STiCK. —An instrument 
made of wood, and resembling a 
paper-knife^ but thicker and blunter 
at the extremity. Its use is to push 
the earth into the pots when plants 
are shifted or transplanted, and it 
prevents the necessity of using the 
thumb for that purpose^ as is gene- 
rally done by gardeners. Potting- 
sticks may be made of different 
sizes according to the size of the 
pots. 

Prickly Pear. — See Opu'ntia. 
Primrose. — See Pri'mula. 
Pri'mula. — Primvldcece. — The 
Primrose. —This genus includes 
three of the most popular and beau- 
tiful of florists* flowers, yiz., the 
Auricula, the Polyanthus, and the 
Primrose. Of each of these three 
there are numerous varieties, and 
much has been wiitten on their cul- 
ture and management. I shall 
here endeavour to give a short out- 
line of the treatment of each. 

The Auricula {Primula Auri- 
cula) is a native of the Alps of 
Switzerland, where its flowers are 
commonly yellow and very fragrant ; 
it may be gathered in abundance on 
the road-side on the highest part of 
the pass of the Simplon, growing 
with the different Saxifrages, and 
not far from Rhododendron hir- 
siitum. When it was transplanted 
into gardens is uncertain, but it has 
been cultivated in Britain since the 
days of Gerard, in 1596 ; and in a 
state of cultivation its flowers are 
yellow, red, blue, purple, white, 
and green, and sometimes double, 
though the only double variety has 
the flowers yellow. Many elaborate 
directions have been given for pre- 
paring the soil for the AuriciUa; 



and while some writers, as Justice, 
recommend rotten willow- wood and 
old cow-dung, others, as Emmer- 
son, recommend buUock^s blood, 
sugar-baker's scum, and concen- 
trated night-soil. The plants, how- 
ever, will grow and thrive on any 
rich loamy soil ; for example, in a 
mixture of leaf-mould, or thoroughly 
rotten cow-dung and loam. They 
wUl even grow very well in heath- 
soil mixed with loam, and this is 
the soil in which they are commonly 
grown in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. Whatever kind of manure 
is used for the Auricula, it should 
be so thoroughly decomposed as to 
have become a fine mould, and, in 
this state, it may be mixed with 
the common soil of gardens in equal 
parts, with the addition of a fifth 
or a sixth part of coarse sand if the 
plants are to be grown in pots. All 
the choice varieties of Auricula are 
grown in pots, and kept under cover 
in glass frames shaded ; or placed 
in a northern exposure during win- 
ter and spring, and in the open air 
in a situation open to the east, or 
the west during summer after the 
flowering season is over. During 
the time they are in flower, they are 
commonly kept in frames close 
under the glass, or under hand- 
glasses, to protect the flowers from 
the rain ; the flowers in all the va- 
rieties, and the leaves in some, 
being moi« or less covered with a 
powdery bloom, the preservation of 
which is a desideratum among choice 
cultivators. The Auricula is pro- 
pagated by division of the rooti or 
by cutting off slips which have 
generally some roots attached, and 
are put at once into small pots. 
The season for performing the ope- 
ration is shortly after the flowers 
have gone o£^ or, if they are left 
on, immediately after the seed has 
ripened. There are common kinds 
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of Anricala which are planted in 
borders or in beds in the open 
ground ; bnt^ as before obserred, 
all the choicer sorts are grown in 
pots and kept in pits or frames. 
The culture requires so much care 
and nicety, that whoeyer would ex- 
cel in it, and possess a good collec- 
tion, should procure a book espe- 
ciaUy devoted to the culture of this 
and other florists* flowers ; fur ex- 
ample, Hogg's Treatise on the Au- 
ricida, or Maddock's Florists'' Di- 
rectory, Auriculas, when grown as 
florists* flowers, have almost innu- 
merable names ; bat they may be all 
divided into three classes, tiz., those 
with green edges, those with grey 
edges, and those of only one colour, 
which are called selfs. No Auricula 
is valaed that is what is called pin- 
eyed, that is, if the style and stigma 
appear above the anthers. 

The Polyanthus {Primula vvlgd- 
ris var. eauUscen^ and the Prim- 
rose (Primula vulgdris var. cujaH- 
lis) are cnliivated in the same soil 
and in the same manner as the Au- 
ricula ; but being much hardier, 
and also naturally stronger, a larger 
proportion of loam is used in the 
soil, and only the more choice sorts 
are grown in pots. Both Polyan- 
thuses and Primroses form most 
ornamental border flowers in early 
spring, but only the Polyanthus is 
what is properly called a florists' 
flower. The colour of the flower of 
the Polyanthus is always yellow 
and brown, and the finest flowers 
are those that have the segments 
of the corolla flat, and the circum- 
ference marked with a yellow line, 
the anthers of the stamens being 
only visible, and not the pistil, the 
anther* being arranged symmetri- 
cally, so as to form what florists 
call a moss eye. Sometimes the 
anthers are not seen, but the st> le 
and stigma stand up conspicuously 



like a large pin, and when -tliis is 
the case, the flowers are called pin- 
eyed, and are considered worfJiless. 
The double Polyanthus, and the 
red and white Hose-in-hose Prim- 
rose, are two varieties, hshwing 
double corollas, which may be called 
botanists' varieties, and are orna- 
mental border flowers, but are not 
valued by florists. Besides these, 
however, there are a great nuuajr 
florists' varieties with names, which 
are cultivated in pots like Aoricu- | 
las. As these plants vary so much 
it is interesting to raise them &om 
seed, which may be done in the 
following manner : — ^The seeds may 
be gathered when the capsules are \ 
ready to burst in July, and sown , 
immediately in a shady border, or 
in pots or pans of loamy soil kept 
moist and shaded. The covering 
should be very slight, otherwise the 
seeds will not come up. In fine 
seasons seeds sown as soon as they 
are gathered, will produce plants i 
which will flower in the following ! 
autumn ; but in general it is neces- | 
sary to wait till the next spring. 
When the seedlings have produced 
two or three leaves, they should be 
transplanted into rich loamy soil 
in a shady situation at the distance 
of a few inches from each other; 
and as they come into flower, the 
good sorts should be marked, and 
the less admired kinds pulled up 
and thrown away. When the seed 
is not sown immediately after being 
gathered, it may be kept till the 
following March, and treated as 
above mentioned. Auricula seed 
requires exactly the same treat- 
ment ; excepting that it is generally 
sown in pans of soil composed of a 
mixture of leaf-mould and loam, 
and the seedlings are transplanted 
into larger pans, or into single small 
pots. P. denticidata, P, cortusoi- 
dcs, and many other species, are 
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Tery ornamental low plants, which 
generally require a loamy soil, and 
a somewhat moist situation. 

The Primrose is very ornamental 
as a horder flower, bat it has not 
sported so much as the Polyanthus, 
and there are therefore no florists* 
Primroses. The border or garden 
varieties, however, which are mostly 
double, are very showy ; among 
these the double flesh-coloured, 
double white, double brimstone, 
double red, doable copper, double 
dark-purple, and double violet, de- 
serve a place in every garden. The 
single white and the single red, 
both of which are found wild, are 
also much admired, and are valu- 
able as coming into bloom in March. 
Plants may be raised from seed, as 
directed for the Polyanthus. 

P.nninsitf the Chinese Prim- 
rose, is a very beautifal greenhouse 
plant, of which there are varieties 
with pink, with white, with semi- 
double flowers; and finally, there 
is the P. nn^nsis fimbricUa, the 
fringed Chinese Primrose, of which 
there are «lso many sub- varieties of 
different colours. All these are 
particularly valuable, as forming 
neat little plants and flowering 
throughout the winter. They are 
propagated by seeds, which gene- 
lully come true to the variety ; or 
by cuttings, which must be struck 
ill sand under a bell-glass, and with 
bottom-heat. They are only bien- 
nials ; and therefore new plants re-, 
quire to be raised every year. They 
are generally grown in pots, which 
should be well drained with pot- 
sherds, and filled up with a rich 
compost of equal parts of loam, 
peat, or sand, and rotton dung or 
vegetable mould. 

Prince's Feather. — Amardn- 
tus hypochondriacus. — See AxA- 
ra'ntus. 
Pbi^nos. — Mumnaceas. — Hardy I 



North American shrubs, that will 
grow in any light soil, though they 
prefer peat) and any situation. They 
are generally propagated by layers. 

Privet. — See LiaD'sTRVM. 

Prona^ta. — Pittosporacece, — P. 
ilegam is a very pretty little twin- 
ing plant with purple flowers, a 
native of the Swan River Settle- 
ment. It is easily propagated by 
cuttings ; and, like most other Aus- 
tralian plants, it thrives in a mix- 
ture of sand, loam, and peat ; but 
it should be grown in very small 
pots, and not kept too moist. It is 
a valuable greenhouse plant, from 
the great abundance and long dura- 
tion of its flowers. It looks best 
trained to a trellis. 

Profs are artificial supports for 
plants; and they are of various 
kinds, according to the nature of 
the plant that is to be supported. 
Twining plants are supported 
by single rods, stakes, or poles 
without branches; plants which 
climb by tendrils are supported by 
branched rods; and plants which 
raise themselves by elongation, or 
long slender shoots, among other 
plants, are supported artificially by 
branched rods, or by being tied to 
simple rods. All these kinds of 
plants, when too tender to be sup- 
ported in the open garden, are trained 
to walls, which are the universal 
supports of plants, whether of the 
hardy and ligneous kinds, or of 
such as are slender, somewhat de- 
licate^ and either naturally climb- 
ing, such as Bignhnia eapreotdttOf 
— or rambling or trailing, such as 
different kinds of Boses. Orna- 
mental plants grown in pots are 
sometimes supported by single rods 
of wood, or of iron or wire, and 
sometimes by small frames either 
of T^ood or iron. These frames may 
either be flat and of equal breadth 
from the sorfivce of the pot up- 



Toidi ; or tliej mil; be widest al 
top, which anils moataorUof climb- 
a»; or thej mftj be m&de in the 
fonn of conei, pjramidB, inierled 
cones, or ballooa-Ulic ^apes, at 
pleasure. A very commoD form for 
SQch plante as TroparWuin pejUa- 
phyUtait, T. (rieoWi'um, and T. 
braeijctrai, is that of an elongated 
fan ; and another ia that of a shield- 
like figure with the lairow end at 
the pot. In general, all plants grown 
in pats sboiild have the mpport of 



a regnlor or symnietrieal shape ; 
and ail those grown ia beds or bor- 
ders, sncli as Sweet Feaa, the Com- 
mon TropKoIom (Nastuitiam), the 
Sdlet Eoanar, 4c., should have 
small branchj stakes inserted in the 
soil in a regular manner, so as never 
to appear the work of chance or of 
carelessness, bnt of art and csrefal 
design. Climbing Koses may eiflier 
be supported by tminiuij against 
— " trellis-work, or on singlo 



walla d: 



rods, with expanding parasol-like 
tops of wire-work ; or thej may be 
supported Ml cones or pyramids of 
rods or poles. The stronger-grow- 
iog climbing Knees, which attain 
the height of tventy feet, or thirty 
feet, or npwaids, sach as the doable 
Ayrshire Eose, the Kose de Lisle, 
the Bonrsanlt, B. GrtvtUii or the 
Sevan Sisters, Noisettes, Lc, may 
bo snpported on oonas or pjramida, 
two feet or tbree feet in diameter 
at tiie ground, and rising to the 
height of twenty feet, farmed of 
the stems of young Fir-trees tied 
together ; tender Koses, on the 
othertand, saehasii. Sd«Jaia,uiA 
theMosk Rose, require to be tniined 
iigaiost walls. Props for border- 
flowers are generally small roda 
painted green, and made by split- 
ting the laths used by plasterers or 
by carpenters from deal boards ; 
bnt t^ey may be straight rods of 
taiel, or some such wood, with the 
bark on. the object of ndng the 
rods of this kind is to render the 
props less conspicuous. The prin- 
ciple to be taken as a guide ii^ that 
the rod shonld always be sabor- 
dinate to the plant to be supported 
by i^ or trained on it. If tUs 
prindple be kept oonstanUy in view, 
few glaring errors will be committed 
either in forming snpporls for phwta 
in pots, or for plants in the open 
ground. Hence walls on which 
plants are to be tmned ahoold 
never be built of bright red brick, 
or very white stone ; or if they are 
plastered, the colour should always 
be of a subdued kind. Some planta 
are trained up rods or cones for the 
sake of producing flowers; and 
others, such as Ivy, when tnined 
up an erect rod with an ombiella- 
like top, for the sake of producing 
shade. When (be object is flowern 
during the whole extent of the 
plant, the prop should always be 
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"wider at the base than at the top, 
in order that the foliage may enjoy 
the direct influence of the sun and 
of perpendicular rains during its 
-whole extent ; and this may easily 
he effected by fixing a pole in the 
ground with short stioks in the top, 
to which chains, ropes, or wires 
may be affixed, up which the plants 
may be trained. When the flowers 
are chiefly to be produced at the 
top, and the object of the stem is 
merely to elevate the top to a con- 
siderable distance from the ground, 
then the latter must spread oyer 
the former as much as may be de- 
sirable for the sake of eflect. In like 
manner, when the object is shade, 
or the covering of a summer shelter 
or bower, the stems may be trained 
upright and may be shaded to any 
extent by the head. 

Wire frames for training plants 
in pots are generally painted green, 
for the same reason as the props. 
In supporting large flowers, such as 
Dahlias, or shrubs, such as standard 
Koses, in the open garden, stakes of 
cast or wrought iron are frequently 
used, and the colour they are painted 
is almost always green, though a 
dark-brown colour, or some tint 
nearer that of the bark of rods, say 
those of the ash or hazel, would 
undoubtedly be in better taste. 
Twining plants, such as the Con- 
volvulus, are finequently encouraged 
to twine round cords made fast at 
the root of the plant at one end, 
and to a wall, horizontal rail, or 
some other fixed point or line at 
the other. Very handsome screens 
may be formed in this manner, and 
also very agreeable figures, provided 
care is taken that l^e figure shall 
not be much broader at the summit 
than it is at the base. An obelisk, 
a column, a cone, a pyramid, or a 
cross, in an open airy sitaation, 
may be covered so as to produce a 



very striking eflect. Arcades and 
covered ways, formed of framework 
of wood or wire, may be covered 
with creepers of every description, 
ligneous or herbaceous; but the 
beauty of the flowers is only seen 
externally, and the advantage to 
the spectator walking beneath is 
shade alone. When shade and the 
beauty of the flowers are to be both 
enjoyed by the spectator in a covered 
walk, the covering ought to be pro- 
duced by arches placed at regular 
distances, so as to admit of the air 
and light between, by which means 
the plants will be covered with 
flowers from the ground to the 
crown of the arch. The arches may 
either cross the walk at right 
angles, or they may cross each 
other, so that the vertical profile of 
every two arches would form a 
cross. 

Trees, after they have grown for 
some years, frequently lean to one 
side, especially such trees as the 
Judas tree, the Mulberry, the Pin- 
aster, and even the Laburnum. 
These require props to set them 
upright, and the kind requisite for 
this purpose is a wooden prop forked 
at the extremity. In like manner, 
the branches of trees sometimes 
split, or for other reasons hang 
down, so as to incommode the path 
or the surface beneath ; and in this 
case the branches require to be tied 
together by iron rods. 

Pbostanthkra. — Lahidtce, — 
P. Lasianthua is a half-hardy 
Australian shrub, with flowers in 
loose clusters, purple and white, 
and which has a good effect amongst 
rock- work. Easily propagated by 
cuttings, and will grow on any soil, 
not cold or wet ; but requires pro-r 
tection in winter. 

Pro'tea. — Protehcece. — Singu- 
lar-looking plants, natives of the 
Gape of Ghood Hope, which are very 
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difficalt to cultivate, as their roots 
are fleshy and very apt to be in- 
jured either by a want of water or 
an excess. They must also hare 
abundance of light and air, and not 
be crowded with other plants. They 
should be grown in pots nearly half 
filled with potsherds, in light turfy 
loam, mixed with equal parts of 
fine silver sand, and placed in a 
greenhouse. Great care must be 
taken in shifting them when they 
require larger pots, as their roots 
are very brittle, and will be found 
to have entwined themselves among 
the potsherds, from which it is very 
difficult to disengage them, and for 
this reason the drainage should not 
be disturbed, but transferred entire 
with the ball of earth to the new 
pot. These plants are propagated 
by cuttings taken off at a joint, and 
planted in separate pots in sand, 
under a glass, but not plunged in a 
hotbed; and the glass should be 
frequently taken off and wiped, as 
the cuttings are very apt to damp 
off: 

Pbotectinq Trellises. — In 
some cases where ha]f-hardy plants 
are grown in the open garden they 
are trained on trellis- work, with 
a framework of coarse wood fixed 
at the base of the trellis, so as to 
form a kind of moveable pit over 
it. In this frame sashes are placed 
to shield the plants during cold 
weather, and the whole apparatus, 
except the trellis, is removed in 
May or June, when the flower-buds 
have formed. In this way some of 
the finer kinds of Passion-flower, 
the AUamandas, and other tender 
climbing plants may be grown,. ap- 
parently in the open air. 

Protecting. — As half-hardy 
plants, trained against a wall, are 
frequently much injured by what 
are called perpendicular frosts, a 
thatched or wooden coping, project- 



ing about two feet from the wall^ > 
will be found of the most essential * 
service in protecting them. Such a . 
coping, with a sprinkling of straw 
or dead leaves over the roots, and ; 
a hay-band twisted round the tnmk < 
of the tree, about a foot from the 
ground, will be sufficient to protect 
even tender plants from all ordinary 
frosts. Standard plants may have 
straw or dead leaves laid over the 
roots, or they may have a thatching 
of straw attached to the trunk of 
the tree, and sloping off widely at 
the base. (See THATOHura.) Other 
coverings made of straw or rashes 
plaited or sewed together, or of 




FIG. 43. — WIRE FRAME. 

osiers twisted like basket-work, 
may be used for smaller plants. 
One of these may be a kind of 
hurdle to protect plants against a 
wall, others may be used to put 
round the stems of young trees, and 
to cover Tree Paeonies and other tall 
shrubs, with an opening on the side 
next the sun, to admit the air and 
prevent damp ; and others are small 
beehive-like covers for protecting 
Geraniums or other greenhouse 
plants in the borders. Sometimes 
a slight wire frame is used, like 
that shown in fig. 43, which may 
be covered with a mat. A frame 
of this kind is particularly useful 
for the Tree Pseony. For the modes 
of protecting trees from the attacks 
of cattle, see Single Tbkes. 
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Pbunino ornamental trees and 
shrubs is seldom practised to much 
extent ; as all that is required is to 
cut out the dead wood and to pre- 
vent the shoots from growing out 
of shape. To do this effectually, 
every lady ought to be provided 
with a pair of pruning-shears (see 
fig. 44), so contrived as to make 




PIG. 44.— PBUNING-SHEABS. 

what is called a draw-cut, and thus 
not to bruise the wood or the bark 
so as to prevent its uniting again 
smoothly. The cut should also be 
made slanting to a bud, so as not 
to leave a piece of dead wood pro- 
jecting beyond the young shoot, 
which has always a very bad effect. 
Much of the beauty of a flower- 
garden depends on removing the 
dead Roses and other flowers as 
soon as they fEide, and also all the 
dead or broken branches ; but this 
is a point of culture which is very 
rarely properly attended to. The 
French instrument called a sScatew 
is only a somewhat larger and 
stronger pair of pruning-shears. 

Pru'nus.— jBo«atcccB. — The Plum. 
Though the common plum-tree ranks 
among fruit-trees, and as such is 
not entitled to a place in the present 
work, yet there are many species of 
Prilnus which may be considered as 



some of our most ornamental shrubs. 
Among these are P, cdndicana, 
with woolly leaves and long clusters 
of white flowers ; P. GocomUla, a 
native of Italy ; P. marittma^ with 
white flowers and dark blue fruit ; 
and P. divarichtaf with white 
flowers and yellow fruit. There 
are many other ornamental shrubs 
which are called Prdnus in the 
nurseries, but which botanists now 
class in the genus Ce'basus. Among 
these are the Mahaleb or Perfumed 
Cherry, formerly called Prihmf 
Mahdleb; and the Bird Cherry, 
which Linnssus called Prhntts 
Pddus, All the kinds of Prillnus 
are quite hardy, and will grow in 
any common soU. 

PsfDiUM. — Myrtd,ce(B. —- The 
GFuava. — Tropical shrubs, which 
are generally grown in a stove in 
England, but one kind of which, 
Cattley's Quava, will ripen fruit in 
a greenhouse. In the West Indies 
the fruit is used for making the 
well-known Guava jelly. All the 
kinds should be grown in loam and 
peat, and they are all propagated 
by layers. 

PsoRA^LEA. — LeguminhscB. — 
Shrubby and herbaceous plants, of 
easy culture, some of which require 
a greenhouse in England. They 
grow freely in loam and peat, and 
are propagated by seeds or cuttings. 
Most of the species are natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Ptb'lea. — TerdiinthdLcecB. — 
American shrubs, quite hardy in 
British gardens, and ornamental 
for the fine yellow which their leaves 
take in autumn. They will grow 
in any garden soil, and they are 
multiplied by cuttings and layers. 

Pte'ris. — Filices. — Brake. A 
very ornamental kind of Fern. For 
the culture, see Poltpo^dium. 

PuLMONA^RiA. — Boroginecs, — 
Herbaceous plants with spotted 
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leaves, and ratber ornamental 
flowers, natives of Europe and 
America, which will grow in almost 
any soil and situation. 

Fv^'ixic A, -^GranathcecB or Myr- 
tacecB. — The Pomegranate is a very 
handsome deciduous shrub or low 
tree, which, in the climate of Lon- 
don, thrives against a conservative 
wall, and produces &uit which at- 
tain their full size, though they but 
seldom ripen. It also grows in 
great luxuriance near Bath. The 
fruit, which is of a globular shape, 
and retains the calyx, has been ad- 
mired for its form from the earliest 
ages, and was one of the most con- 
spicuous ornaments directed to be 
used in the construction of Solomon's 
Temple. There is a double-flowered 
variety, which, during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, was 
the most favourite plant in conti- 
nental and British orangeries, next 
to the Orange and the Lemon ; and 
there is sJso a dwarf double-flowered 
variety, which when kept in a green- 
house, produces its fine vermilion 
flowers from August to November. 
The plant requires a dry loamy soil, 
a south wall, and an airy situation ; 
and care should be taken in pruning 
it not to cut out the small lateral 
twigs or spurs, on which alone the 
blossoms are produced, which should 
be left projecting from the wall. 
It strikes root freely from ripened 
cuttings and layers, and the yellow 
and the white-flowered varieties are 
sometimes grafted on the common 
kind. 

Pd'bshia. — HosacecB, — A little 
North American shrub, with small 
yellow flowers, which is quite hardy, 
and should be grown in sandy peat. 
It is propagated by layers. 

Pyrb^thrum. — Oompositce. — Fe- 
verfew. — ^Most of the species are 
hardy perennials, which only require 
planting in the open garden and the 



usual treatment of perennial plants. 
According to the last arrangexneiits 
of botanists, the Chinese Chrysan- 
themums are now included in. the 
genus Pyrdthrum. 

PYRotiA. — EricacecB. — Winter- 
green. A pretty little shmby one 
species of which, P, rotundtfdlict^ 
is found wild in Sussex. 

Py'rus. — RoshcecB. — The Apple 
and Pear Trees. The difierent kinds 
of Crabs and Pears are very orna- 
mental from their blossoms, inde- 
pendently of the utility of the fmlt 
of some of the species. The orna- 
mental kinds are all low trees, 
admirably adapted for the lawn or 
the shrubbery ; they are all of easy 
culture in any common garden soil ; 
and they are propagated by grafting 
the flner on the more common kinds. 
To thrive and look well, however, 
they require an airy situation, and 
not to be crowded among other trees. 
Most of the species, and espedaUy 
the Crabs, are very liable to be 
attacked by insects in the leafing and 
flowering seasons ; and they should 
then be carefully watched, and the 
caterpillars picked off as soon as 
they are visible. Among the kinds 
most worthy of notice, are the fol- 
lowing : Pprus apectdbUiSf the Chi- 
nese Crab or Ghirland-flowering Yfild 
Apple, producing the most showy 
flowers of the whole genus in May, 
and as hardy as the common Crab or 
Wild Pear. P, coivnaria, the Sweet- 
scented Crab, with large and beau- 
tiful pink blossoms, highly fragrant, 
as is the first. P. e, angutt^dlia, 
the narrow-leaved sweet-scented 
Crab, with blossoms as beautiful as 
the former, and with the leaves sub- 
evergreen. This, and the two pre- 
ceding kinds, have the frnit green 
when ripe, and fragrant, but it is 
not good to eat. Pyrm baeeiita 
and P. prtmifdlia, the two kinds of 
Siberian Crab, have very showy 
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blossoms, and small red of yellow 
fruit, useful in cookery. These are 
the principal ornamental species of 
the Crab or Apple kind, unless we 
except one, the Moscow or Trans- 
parent Crab, Pprua astracdnicOf 
which has fruit nearly as large as 
a golden Pippin, wax-coloured, and 
almost transparent when ripe. 
Though commonly cultivated for its 
fruit, as useful for tbe table, it well 
deserves a place on the lawn as an 
ornamental plant, from the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the Crabs. The 
more ornamental Fears are the fol- 
lowing : P. amygdalif6rmis, which 
has silveiy-white leaves, and fruit 
shaped like that of the Almond ; 
P. elaagnifdlia, which has long 
narrow white leaves like those of 
the ElaasLgnus ; P. salicifdliOf with 
long, narrow, silky leaves like those 
of the Willow ; and P. nivdlis^ 
which has round leaves of a snowy 
whiteness. All these species have 
small green fruit, not good to eat ; 
but the trees are most ornamental 
from their shape and the singular 
colonr of their foliage. The follow- 
ing kinds of PJ-rus belong to the 
section of A^ria. P. tormindlis, the 
Griping Wild Service tree, is re- 
markable for the beautiful form of 
' its leaves, which, however, are un- 
fortunately very apt to be eaten by 
insects. The buds are large, of a 
beautiful green, and very ornamen- 
tal in the winter season. Points 
aiumpdria, the Mountain Ash, is a 
well-known small tree, beautiful 
both when in flower and in fruit, 
and worth cultivating for its foliage 
alone. Pprus americdna, the Ame- 
rican Mountain i^sh, resembles the 
common sort, but has larger leaves 
and smaller fruit, though it is of a 
much deeper red. Pprua S6rbut, 
the common Service Tree, has foliage 
like that of the Mountain Ash, but 
larger; and the fruit resembles that 



of the common* Fear, but much 
smaller, and not ornamental though 
it is eatable; 

The following kinds of Pyrus are 
shrubs, and very ornamental, both 
for their fruit and flowers : P. or- 
buiifdliat which has white flowers 
and black fruit, and the leaves of 
which become of a beautiful red in 
autumn ; there are six or eight 
varieties, commonly treated as spe- 
cies : P. CkamcBmespiltut, which has 
large white flowers and red or black 
fruit; and P. floribUndOj which 
grows about four feet high, and 
sends down weeping branches all 
round, which are covered with such 
a profusion of white flowers during 
the flowering season, that the plants 
look like a hillock, covered with 
snow. These last-mentioned shrubby 
kinds are sometimes called Ar6nia. 
Pprug japdnicOy so well known for 
its beautiful scarlet flowers, is now 
removed to the genus Oyddnia. 
There is a variety with pink and 
white flowers. All the kinds be- 
longing to the genus Pyrus are 
quite hardy, and will grow freely in 
any common garden-soil, and they 
may all be raised from seeds, or 
grafted on the Wild Crab, or Wild 
Pear, or on the Hawthorn, which, 
though belonging to the genus 
Cratse^gus, is very nearly allied to 
P^^rus. 



QUAKING-GRASS— See Bri^za, 
Quassia. — Simarubaccce. — 
Stove shrubs, natives of the East 
Indies, the bark, wood, and root of 
which are so intensely bitter, that 
an extract from the bark of some of 
the species is used as a substitute 
for hops in making beer, and also 
as a poison for flies and aphides. 
Q. amdra is very ornamental from 
its long upright racemes of bright 
scarlet flowers, the petals of which 
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are curiously twisted together. The 
plants flower freely, if allowed 
plenty of heat. They should be 
grown in loam, mixed with peat or 
sand ; and they are propagated by 
cuttings. 

Queen's Needlewobk. — Spi- 
rce^a saUcifdlia. — See Spirjs^a. 

Qdb'bcus. — AmentdcecB, or Cn- 
pvlifera. — The Oak. — The species 
are chiefly forest trees, but Q. Flex, 
the evergreen Oak, and some of its 
varieties, may be treated as shrubs, 
and are very ornamental on lawns, 
and in pleasure-grounds. Some of 
the kinds of the Turkey Oak, Q. Gir- 
riSf are also very ornamental, par- 
ticularly Q. C. LucombednOf which 
grows rapidly and forms a very 
handsome pyramidal tree. It ought, 
however, to be purchased in pots, 
as it produces but few lateral roots, 
and seldom grows well if it is trans- 
planted from the open ground. The 
American Oaks are very handsome, 
particularly for the colours their 
leaves take in winter. Q. cocdjiea 
and Q. iHbra have deeply cut leaves, 
which become of a beautiful red in 
autumn ; as do the leaves of Q. pa- 
liistris, which are more elegantly 
shaped than those of any of the 
other kinds. Some of the dwarf 
American Bear Oaks, such as Q. 
Banisteri and Q. ilicifilia^ do not 
grow above two or three feet high ; 
and they are called Bear Oaks, 
because in their native countries 
the bears can eat their acorns, 
without climbing. 

Qdincb. — See Ctdo'fia. 

Qdincunx. — A mode of planting 
trees in rows, by which the plants 
in one row are opposite the spaces in 
the next ; so as to form a succession 
of diamonds. — See fig. 45, A and 
B. 

But the term quincunx, although 
frequently used with reference to 
planting, is nevertheless differently 



and imperfectly understood by many 
persons. Some understand it as a 
mode of jxlanting, by which five 
trees are planted, so that one shall 
be in each comer of a square and 
one in the centre, where the diago- 

f T Jt f 

no. 45.— TBEK8 IN QUIKCITKX, A, 

nals cross. Others vaguely suppose 
that whilst the trees in one row are 
opposite the spaces in the next, the 
plantation must be in quincunx. 
The French authors, however, de> 
fine the term more precisely to be 
that arrangement by which all the 
plants in a plantation are equi- 
distant from each other, conse- 
'quently their tops are not crowded 
on one side more than on another, 
and thus grow equally balanced. 
This is an advantage, whether ^e 
plantation be trees, shrubs, or 
flowers ; and it is surprising tbat 
the mode is not more adopted than 
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AKD EQUIDISTANT, B. 

it is, and also that the principle of 
the arrangement should not be 
clearly understood by some who 
have the important operations of 
planting to conduct. We shall en- 
deavour to explain it as briefly as 
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possible, and at the same time 
clearly enough, "we presume, by 
reference to fig. 45, D. 

It is essential that all the plants 
shall be equidistant. This can 
only be possible when every three 
adjoining ones form an equilateral 
triangle, as c, e, d. In order that 
this may be the case, let the dis- 
tance between the plants be deter- 
mined and marked off, say from a 
towards &. Take two rods, or mea- 
sures, each equal to this distance ; 
place the end of one of them at c, 
and that of the other at d ; bring 
their other extremities together, and 
they will meet in the point e, 
forming with the base c d ko. equi- 
lateral triangle, of which the per- 
pendicular t jt> must be the distance 
between the rows/^r, h i, kly run- 
ning parallel to a &, whilst the dis- 
tance between the plants in these 
rows is equal to c d. When the 
plantation is all marked off, it will 
be observed that every thr^e trees 
form an equal-sided triangle ; and 
six, with one in the centre, a hexa- 
gon, in which the plants 2, 3, 5, 6, 
7 form a quincunx. 

QuisQUA^LK. — Comhretacece, — 
A stove climber, a native of the East 
Indies, with singular flowers, and 
large and handsome leaves. The 
flowers are shaped something like 
those of the Jasmine, but with an 
excessively long tube, and a very 
small limb, which, when it first 
expands, is white, but which after- 
wards becomes pink, getting darker 
and darker, till it finally becomes of 
a blood-red. The plant should be 
grown in loam and peat, and it is 
propagated by cuttings struck in 
sand under a hand-glass. 

"DAGGED ROBIN.— See Wcr- 
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Bagwobt. — See Otho'nna ; and 
Sehe'cio. 



Rake. — A well-known toothed 
implement for raking the surfade of 
dry ground, or collecting together 
grass on lawns which have been 
mown, or weeds on surfaces which 
have been hoed. There is also what 
is called the Daisy-rake, in which 
the teeth or tines are lance-shaped, 
sharp at the edges, and so close 
together that when drawn or raked 
over the surface of a lawn, they 
collect or cut off the heads or flowers 
of such plants as the Daisy, Crow- 
foot, Plantain, &c. The heads of 
rakes, or that part which contains 
the teeth or tines, are of different 
lengths, from six inches to two 
feet ; and the teeth, which are placed 
at from one inch to two inches 
apart, are from two inches to four in 
length. In raking dug soil with a 
view to render the surface even and 
fine, and also to collect stones, roots, 
&;c., the handle of the rake should 
be held close to the middle of the 
operator, so that the tines may pass 
through the ground at an angle less 
than 45^ ; but when weeds or short 
grass are to be raked up, or the heads 
of Daisies to be cut off, the handle 
of the rake must be held above the 
middle of the operator, so that the 
tines may form an angle with the 
soil above 45°. In the latter case ib 
is desirable that the tines should 
slide along the surface ; but in the 
former it is necessary that they 
should penetrate into it throughout 
nearly their whole length. 

Ranu'koulus. — jSinunculaceai, 
— The Ranunculus. — The species 
may be divided into two kinds — 
border flowers, and florists' flowers. 
The latter consists of some hundreds 
of varieties obtained from the species 
JRaniinctdm asidtictu, a native of 
the Levant, with tuberous roots, 
which is ratiier too tender to endure 
the winter in the open air without 
some kind of proteotion. Tbe wild 
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plant grows natnraUj in Fenda,' in 
meabdowB which are moist daring 
winter and in the growing season, 
bnt dry daring great part of sam- 
mer. Hence one of the first requi- 
sites in the cnltore of this flower 
is a loamy soil kept moist; and 
as the varieties are all doable and 
in a highly artificial state, the soil 
reqaires to he made yery rich with 
leaf-moold, or the moald of hot- 
hed dang. The common season for 
planting the Bananculas is Novem- 
ber ; the roots may be placed aboot 
six inches apart every way, covered 
with two inches of soil, and pro- 
tected by straw, mats, or rotten 
tan, daring severe frosts. The plants 
will come into flower in Jaly, and 
when the leaves wither, the roots 
may be taken np, dried in the shade, 
and preserved in a dry place till 
they are wanted for replanting. A 
great many named kinds may be 
procured in the seed-shops, the most 
distinct of which are the Turban, 
or very dark red, the orange, the 
white, and the fine or cat-leaved. 
As the plant seeds freely even when 
semi-double, new soi-ts without end 
may be raised from seed, which may 
be sown in pots or flat pans as soon 
as it is gathered, knd placed in 
a cold frame. The common mode 
of propagating the Banunculus is by 
separating the olSsetsfrom the larger 
roots. 

The common kinds of Banunculus 
are British weeds ; but there are 
several border flowers belonging to 
this family which are well deserving 
of cultivation, and of which the 
following are the most remarkable : 
R. ac(mitifbliu8y the white-flowered 
Bachelor's Button, an old inhabitant 
of British gardens, prolific in double 
white flowers in May and June, and 
very ornamental ; R. dcris jUyre 
pliino, the double-flowered yellow 
Bachelor's Button, which flowers in 



June or July, is also a very desira- 
ble plant ; as are R. ripens fidre 
plenOf and R. btdhdsus fibre pUno^ 
both producing fine yellow doable 
flowars in Blay and June. R. cor- 
tusafoliiu is handsome both for its 
foliage and flowers ; and R, rutcefb- 
lita is a low plant well adapted for 
pots or rock-work, producing abun- 
dance of pretty white flowers £rom 
May to Jidy. R. plataffinetu is very 
handsome, with glaucous lanceolate 
leaves, and white flowers predated 
in April ; and R, grcunineus, of 
which there is a double-flowered 
variety, with many others, are very 
handsome and desirable species. 

Raphio'lepis. — RotetcetB, — The 
Indian Hawthorn. — Yery elegant 
shrubs, natives of China, with white 
flowers, the centre or which is red ; 
the bark is also reddish ; and there 
is a reddish tinge in the leaves. The 
species are only half-hardy in Eng- 
land, and they are generally kept in 
the greenhouse in the open air 
against a conservative wall. 

Reaumu^ia.. — Ficoidece. — A 
very pretty little shrub, with fleshy 
leaves and bright purple flowers, 
very suitable for rock-work. It 
should be grown in peat and loam, 
or in heath-mould, in rather a dry 
situation, as it is very liable to 
damp off if grown in a moist ntaa- 
tion in the shade. It prefers a 
warm sunny bank, where it flowers 
abundantly, and is very orna- 
mental. 

Red Cedar. — See Juni'perus. 

Renanthb^a. — Orckidacea. — 
The Chinese Air-plant. — A very 
handsome genus of the East Indian 
Orchideous Epiphytes. It is a true 
parasite, and never flowers well in 
a pot. It is a climbing plant : t>at 
it differs from ail other climbers in 
attaching itself to surrounding ob- 
jects by its long fleshy roots, which 
it twines round any post or colnmn 
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within its reach, as other plants do 
(heir tendrils. Though the most 
glowing accounts had been received 
of the splendour of the flowers of 
the Benanthdra in China, it did not 
appear likely to realise these de- 
jscriptions in England ; and it was 
<;nltivated in this country for above 
ten years before it formed a single 
spike of flowers. At last the in- 
genious expedient was devised of 
wrapping the long flexible roots 
rdond with moss, an4 keeping this 
moss constantly moist, and the 
result was, that the plant grew ten 
feet long, and produced several 
fipikes, varying from two to three 
feet in length, of brilliant scarlet 
flowers. It is now generally grown 
on pieces of wood with the bark on, 
hung from the rafters near a column 
of the stove or orchideous house, 
round which the long roots are 
suffered to entwine themselves, care 
being taken to wrap them in moist 
moss as they elongate themselves ; 
and it is found that the plant flow- 
ers as freely as any other orchideous 
Epiphyte grown in Britain. 

Reseda. — ^eseddcece, — There 
are many species of this genus, most 
of which are natives of the south of 
Europe and Egypt ; but those best 
known in England are Reseda Lu- 
Uola, the Dyer's-weed, which is a 
British plant ; and R, odoriUa^ for 
the culture of which, see Miono- 

iTBTTB. 

Resebye-Gbound. — In every 
garden, accidents, diseases, and 
many other causes, occasion blanks 
or deformities in beds and borders, 
and the use of a reserve-ground is to 
contain a number of growing plants 
that at a moment's notice can be 
taken np and planted in the place 
of those which have ceased to be 
ornamental or desirable. Wherever 
there is a greenhouse, it can hardly 
be kept in high order without a pit 



or frame in the reserve-ground for 
striking cuttings and bringing for- 
ward plants to supply the place of 
those which are no longer orna- 
mental in the greenhouse ; and 
particularly for forcing bulbs and 
bringing forward annuals, such as 
Balsams, Schiz&nthus, &c., which 
are exceedingly ornamental when in 
flower, bat without showy foliage 
at every other season. The reserve- 
ground therefore, in point of extent, 
must bear some relation to the 
extent and the character of the gar- 
den which it is intended to supply. 
The smallest residence should have 
a few square yards of reserve-ground, 
including a pit, in an open, airy 
situation, but concealed from the 
ornamental parts of the grounds; 
and residences of twenty or thirty 
acres in extent will require several 
pits, and the sixth or fourth part 
of an acre as reserve-ground. Where 
there is a walled kitchen-garden, 
the reserve-ground may very con- 
veniently be placed adjoining the 
frame or forcing-ground, or form 
part of it ; and in places so small 
as to have no kitchen-garden, a con- 
cealed glade open to the south, with 
or without a small pit or frame, 
will still be necessary. The grand 
points respecting a reserve-ground, 
which it is desirable to impreira on 
an amateur gardener, are, first, that 
a reserve-ground, including a pit, 
however small it may be, is essen- 
tial to the keeping in high order of 
every plot of garden-ground, even 
those in front of street-houses, and 
of every garden of plants in pots, 
even those kept on window-sills and 
in balconies ; secondly, that the re- 
serve-ground must be in an open, 
airy situation, not shaded by trees ; 
thirdly, that the herbaceous pUnts 
planted in the open ground in the 
reserve-garden must be taken up 
with balls of earth, and replanted 
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twice a year, and the shrubs once 
a year; and fourthly, that where 
there is a choice of soil, that of the 
reserve-ground should be of a loamy 
nature, such as will adhere to the 
roots of the plants, and never of 
sand, which will drop away from 
them. Where there is no reserve- 
ground, there is no possible way by 
which even a street-garden, or the 
pots on a window-sill, can be kept 
always in the highest order, but by 
having recourse to the commercial 
gardener. 

Best-harbow. — See Ofo^his. 

Rhah^nus. — Shamniicece. — The 
Buckthorn. — Handsome deciduous 
and evergreen shrubs ; some of 
which almost attain the size and 
appearance of small trees, and others 
are procumbent shrubs only fitted 
for rock-work. They are all, how- 
cxer, distinguished by a stifif upright 
manner of growth, and numerous 
strong thorns, from which they 
derive their name of Buckthorn. 
The flowers are generally small and 
not ornamental, but the berries are 
very much so ; aud the evergreen 
kinds are very valuable in shrub- 
beries, from their hardiness and 
free habit of growth. The Alater- 
nus (Rhdmrms Alat^mus) is par- 
ticularly valuable, because it bears 
coal-smoke and the confined air of 
towns better than most other ever- 
greens. 

BMmnua cathdrticus^ the Pui*g- 
ing Buckthorn, is a deciduous shrub 
with large handsome leaves and 
showy berries. These berries when 
unripe are used in making a yellow 
dye, and they are sold for this pur- 
pose in the colour shops, under the 
name of French berries ; when ripe, 
their juice, mixed with alum, forms 
what is called sap-green ; and if 
they are suffered to hang on the 
trees till autumn, their juice be- 
comes pui-ple. The Avignon berries, 



also used in dyeing yellow, are the 
fruit of R. infect&riuSj which is a 
native of France, near Ayignon. 
R. aaxdtUitf the Stone Buckthorn, 
which is a deciduous recumbent spe- 
cies, is a valuable plant for rock- 
work, or for dothtng rocks or old 
walls, where it is desirable to give 
a wild and natural appearance to 
the scenery ; and R, Erythroxylonj 
the Red-wooded Buckthorn, is very- 
ornamental as a tufted bush among 
rocks near water. R, PrdngiUa 
and R, laiifUitis are low trees. 
All the species are quite hardy, 
and will grow in any common gar- 
den soil, and in any situation that 
is tolerabl}' dry ; and they are all 
easily propagated by seeds and 
layers. 

Rhe'xia. —il!/eZa«tom^cece— Her- 
baceous and shrubby plants, natives 
of America. R, virffinica, which 
is the handsomest species, is quite 
hardy in peat earth, in a moist situ- 
ation, and it produces its showy 
pink or rather rose-coloured flowers, 
with conspicuous yellow stamens, in 
July and August. The leaves are 
strongly ribbed, as in all the Melas- 
tomicess, and slightly edged with 
pink. The shrubby species are 
more tender than the herbaceous 
ones, and they are generally kept 
in a greenhouse. 

REfpsALis. — - CactacecB. — Very 
curious succulent plants, which are 
natives of both the East and West 
Indies. As the Opuntias may he 
said to be all leaves, and the differ- 
ent kinds of tree Cdreus all stem, 
so the Ehipsalis may be considered 
all branches; for the whole plant 
consists of a series of short round 
articulated branches, spreading in 
all directions. The flowers of this 
genus differ from those of the Gacti 
generally, in being small and not 
very handsome. They are generally 
yellow. The species should alt ba- 
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grown in brick-rabbish and sandy 
loam, and they should have very 
little water. The cattings must be 
dried by laying them on a shelf for 
two or three days before they are 
planted. 

Rhoda'nthe . — CompSsitas. — A 
beantifal little annual plant, a na- 
tive of the Swan Biver, whence its 
seeds were imported by Captain 
Mangles, who so well merits the 
gratitude of every lover of flowers 
for the numerous beautiful plants 
which he has been the means of 
introducing. The Bhodanthe is 
generally treated as a half-hardy 
annual, being sown on a hotbed in 
February and planted out in May ; 
but it may be grown to an enor- 
mous size by the following treat- 
ment. The seed must be sown the 
first w^k in April, in a soil com- 
posed of three pailui of heath-mould 
and one of loam ; and the young 
plants pricked out the first week in 
Hay into small thumb-pots or six- 
ties, filled with a similar soil. In 
a week's time they should be shifted 
into pots a size larger ; they should 
then be suffered to remain a fort^ 
night, after which they should be 
j again shifted into larger pots and 
I the blossom-buds pinched off. The 
shifting may be repeated five or six 
times, always pinching off the blos- 
som-buds, till the plants have at- 
tained a large size and shrubby 
character, which will generally be 
about the middle of August, and 
when they may be permitted to 
flower. A plant which had been 
treated in this manner, and which 
was given to me by Captain Mangles, 
measured a foot and a half high and 
four feet in circumference; it had 
above a thousand blossoms on it 
expanded at one time, and it con- 
tinued producing a succession of 
flowers from August to the middle 
of November. 



Rhodi^ola. — Cra»mddLcea^ — 
Rose-root. — There are only two spe- 
cies of this genus, one of which is a 
British plant* strongly resembling 
the House-leek, with a thick fleshy 
root^ smelling so much like a Rose 
as to have given the name to the 
genus. The flowers are yellow and 
terminal. The plant is a perennial, 
and should be grown in a moist 
situation on rock-work. 

Rhodoohi^ton. — Scrophvlari- 
hcecB. — R, volubile, formerly called 
Lophaap^rmum Jthodockitofif is a 
Mexican climbing plant, with abund- 
ance of very handsome flowers. It 
was at first kept in the greenhouse, 
but it is now found to flourish most 
in the open air, as it will not flowa 
well when its roots are confined. It 
should be planted in spring, in a pit 
about two feet square, formed in the 
open border, and filled with loamy 
soil, enriched with leaf-mould or 
rotten manure. As the plant grows, 
a little leaf-mould may be added 
from time to time over the roots; 
and the plant must be trained up a 
wire-frame, or against a conserva- 
tive wall. When it has done flower- 
ing, it should be cut down to within 
a few inches of the ground, and 
covered with tan or saw-dust, and a 
pot turned over it, the hole in the 
pot being stopped up to exclude the 
rain ; or, what is better, the plant 
may be wrapped in moss, and thus 
protected. The species is propa- 
gated by cuttings struck in spring 
or autumn, or by seeds sown on a 
hotbed in February and planted out 
in May. When wanted for a bal- 
cony or greenhouse, it may be grown 
in a pot) all that need be attended 
to being to grow the plant in good 
soil, and to tJlow it plenty of room 
for its roots. 

Rhododb'ndrow. — EriciUem. — 
The Rose Bay. — Well-known ever- 
green shmbB and low trees, with 
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iplendid flowera; which are 
rally grown 'in sand; peat, kept 
rather moist. The bard; Bhoda- 
deiAJi-oiiB aie most); either natitee 
America, or fajbrids raised in 
this country from (hem ; and hence, 
the part of the garden in which 
r are grown is generally called 
American gronnd, and they are 
9ed with Azaleas, Ealmian, and 
other plants of Bimilar habit of 
growth. Many kinds of Bhododen- 
dron are, howerer, from the Bast, 
and one of these, S. pdntiewn, is 
qnite hardy, and hybridisea freely 
with the American kinds. Of thi 

Ains the height of twelve oi fifteen 
teet, but in England it neiU: 
growa nor flowers freely. The leai 
are of a pale yellowish fireen, and 
they generally look, drooping 
thoagh the plant wanted watei 
is remarkable, that it was t' 
years in England before it produced 
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d growing upon 
rocks near water; and it would 
probably tbriTe in a eimilar aitoa. 
tion in thie country. S. eatavAUrut 
is a hardy American epedes, which 
flowers &bandantly from June tti] 
August. It seldom grows abore 
four feet high, batitformaaheallhy- 
looking bnsh, perfectly covered over 
with flowers. The hybrids between 
this epeciea and the Nepal tree Rho- 
dodendron are very handsome. Of 
the tree Rhododendrons, the old 
Hepal scarlet, B. arbdream, grows 
about twenty feet high, with im- 
mense bunches of dark acailet flow- 
ers, which have a rich velvet-lite 
appearance. The flowers secrete 
boney in auch abundance that it 
^ually drops from the ooroUas. 
"te leaves are large, and silvery be- 
neath. The Urge white- bl oflsom ( ' 



wrinkled and covered beneath witli 
a coarse shaggy reddish wooL The 
flowers are generally white, but 
ttiere is a variety the flowers of 
which are rose-coloured. S. cam- 
paTtulilvm and S. SoUini&ai, the 
Ceylon scarlet, are also splendid 
epeinee ; but in 18G0, Dr. Joseph 
Hooker sent home a number of spe- 
cies of the Himalaya Bhododendioa 
which far Bnrpesa in size and beaDty 
of flower all that bad hitherto been 
introduced. All thaspedea of Rho- 
dodendron brought from the Hima- 
layas are very ornamental, but none 
are more ao than S. Dalho^tia, 
which flowered for the first time 
in England in March, IBS3. The 
flowera are very lai^e and fragrant ; 
when they open they are green ; 
they then change to yellow, and 
aAcrwards become a pure white, 
which in their native country is 
tinged with rose.colonr before the 
flowers drop. The epedes in the 
Himalayas is a atrsggling shmb 
with a red papery bark, and bearing 
its flowers and leaves only at the 
extremity of each ahoot ; and as it 
grows in moist forests 9000 feet 
above the level of the sea, it irill 
probably prove hardy in shady moigt 
l^acea. With this may be bsgo- 
' Lted R. TKompaonii, found at the 
me elevation, with flowers Dearly 
large and of a bright enmson. 
R. glauimm is another Himalaynn 
species which will probably prove 
hardy in this country. It is a 
shrnb about a foot high, prodncing 
a great profusion of bell-shaped 
pink Sowers, which have a reainoas 
smell. R. niveum, also from the 
Himalayas, has large clnatera of 
lilao Sowers, and lakes its name of 
nlvea (scowy) from the whitenesa 
of the under aide of the leaves. 
In addition to these, oliier Indian 
Khododendrons have been iatnj- 
dnoed — some shrubs of 10 feet or 
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12 feet high, and others actually 
Epiphytes growing on the branches 
of trees in Java and Borneo. Some, 
as JL Jaifanicumf have bright yel- 
low flowers ; others, as B. ciZid^um, 
Jl, Blanfwdiafi&rumf and R, Jaa- 
mimUdrufttf lose the form of the 
Bhododendron flower ; while others, 
such as the old B, hirsiUum and 
JR. ferrugineumf are dwarf Alpine 
species, clothing the sides of moun- 
tains close to the regions of per- 
petual snow. The principal dwarf 
species are JR, ehrysdnthum, with 
yellow flowers} JR, ferrugineum and 
IL hirsktumf with rose-coloured 
flowers, and E. eattcdaicum, with 
purple or white flowers. All these 
scarcely exceed a foot in height, and 
some of them are not more than six 
inches. E. daiiricum is not a 
dwarf plant ; but it is a low shrub, 
with Azalea-like flowers of a pale- 
lilac crimson, which are produced 
from December till March, and the 
flowers of the species appeai^ before 
the leaves, though there is a variety, 
E,d, atrovirtns, that is evergreen. 
It is very ornamental, and it is 
valuable from the early season at 
which it flowers. All the Rhodo- 
dendrons were at first supposed to 
have crimson, scarlet, or white 
flowers, and when one was raised 
by a cross with a yellow Azalea 
having yellowish flowers it was very 
much admired. In 1847, however, 
the Bhododendrons already alluded 
to were introduced from Java, with 
brilliant yellow flowers and fleshy 
roots ; the plants themselves being 
found growing not in the ground, 
but on trees, which threw the pre- 
viously known yellow Bhododen- 
drons quite in the shade. 

All the American Khododendrons 
are what are called hair -rooted 
plants ; and they are all grown in 
sandy peat, or in deep sandy loam. 
They may also be grown even in 



stiff clay if it be kept moist ; but 
the worst soil for Bhododendrons is 
that of A well-manured garden, par* 
ticularly if the situation be a dry 
one ; as this kind of soil has not 
tenacity enough to enable it to ad- 
here to the fine hair-like roots of 
these plants. All the Bhododen- 
drons may be propagated by cuttings 
of the young shoots taken off while 
they are in a growing state, by 
layers, and by seeds. The latter is 
the most general mode, as the seeds, 
which are very small and look like 
saw-dust, are ripened in great abun- 
dance in the months of August and 
September ; and the seeds of the 
American kinds are imported every 
year in large quantities from Ame- 
rica. They are also now propagated 
by budding in the open air. All 
the Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
may be removed at almost any sea- 
son, and when of almost any size^ 
if taken up with a ball of earth 
round the roots. The best seasons, 
however, for removing them are 
spring and autumn. It may be ob- 
served that Bhododendron seed will 
remain good for several years, 
though, when practicable, it is best 
to sow it as soon as it is ripe, as 
the plants will come up much 
sooner. Bhododendrons should be 
grown in a shady, moist situation, 
and they will all thrive under the 
drip of trees. 

Khodo^ra.— <£W<?d<;ea!. — Bhodh- 
ra canadensis is a very pretty little 
plant, a native of Canada, resem- 
bling the dwarf Bhododendrons, 
excepting that the flowers are much 
smaller, and the leaves are decidu- 
ous. It is quite hardy, and only 
requires to be grown in peat earth, 
kept moist. It flowers in the open 
ground in April ; but it may easily 
be forced by keeping it under glass, 
and giving it a little heat, so as to 
flower at Christmas. 
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Bht/s. — Tere6nUAdcn; or Ana- 
cardiaeea. — Samach. • — Deddnons 
shmbfly iiatiTes of Snrope^ Abu, and 
America interesting from the bean- 
tifol coloois which their leaves as- 
Bmne when dying off in antonm. 
All the kinds are more or less poi- 
sonous. Bk6B CMiniuM, the Yizgi- 
nian Snmach, is called the Periwig 
Tree both in French and Grerman, 
from the enrions appearance of its 
seedoyeeaels, which look like a pow- 
dered wig. It is a very ornamental 
shmh^ often growing ten or twdve 
feet high, and flowering abundantly. 
It grows best in a dry loam, and it 
is propagated by layers. JRhHsty- 
phinOf tiie Stag's-hom Sumach, has 
received its name from the sngnlar 
appearance of the young shoots, 
wluch are covered with a soft velvet- 
like down, resembling that of a young 
stag's horn both in colour and tex- 
ture. The leaves are imparipinnat^ 
with eight or ten pairs of leaflets, 
and they die off of a beautiful 
purplish-red in autumn. The flowers 
are produced in terminal spikes, and 
they are succeeded by deep-purplish 
red woolly fruit. JUiiis gWtra, the 
Scarlet Sumach, has red flowers, and 
rich velvet - looking dark • scarlet 
fruit, which becomes crimson as it 
ripens. KkCu vemidfera, the Tar- 
nish or Japan Sumach, is a green- 
house plant in England ; but in 
India and in Japan it is grown in 
large plantations for its gum, which 
issues from the tree when wounded, 
and forms the finest varnish in the 
world. KkUta venenata, the Swamp 
Sumach, or Poison-wood, has so 
virulent a sap that it occasions fever 
and inflammation in those who cut 
it down. Bven touching the plant, 
or smelling it, will in many cases 
produce eruptions and swellings all 
over the body. The plant is not 
very handsome, but the leaves be- 
come of a brilliant red in autumn. 



R, Obn^rio, the Elm-kaved Sn- 
madi, and iZ. cdjbo^&mi, the Qom- 
oopal iree^ resemble R. tjfpkia^a; 
aiid K, rad^auUf the Poiaon-oaik, 
and R. ToxkodSndnm, the Poison- 
vine, are poisonoiis plants^ natives 
of North America, resembling R. 
venendta. All the kinds of Skiu 
are of eaqr culture in any loamy 
scnl ; and they may be all propagated 
by cuttings or layers. Several of 
the kinds may have their branches 
pegged down, and a little earth, 
strewed over them, when ih^ will 
strikeroot. %, 

Ribbon Gbajeb. — A rwuto Ddnax 
var. versicolor. 

Ri^BES, — OntnUaridteecB. — The 
Currant. — The ornamental kinds of 
Bibes which have been introduced 
into British gardens since the com- 
mencement of the present century 
are now some of our most beautifril 
shrubs. They are all quite hardy, 
and will grow, without any trouble 
being taken with them, in any com- 
mon garden-soil. The following 
kinds are those most deserving of 
cultivation for their flowers : — J^bea 
niveum, tiie Snowy-flowered Qoose- 
berry, has white pendulous flowers, 
and dark purple fruit, the flavour 
of which is agreeable ; R. spedb" 
fttm, the Fuchsia-flowered Goose- 
berry, has scarlet flowers, with very 
long projecting stamens, somewhat 
resembling those of the Fuchsia, 
and the leaves sub^evergreen ; R, 
spidUuTHf the Tree-currant, which 
forms an erect fiistigiate-growing 
shrub, six or eight feet high, with 
upright spikes of red fruit; R, mii2- 
tijldittm, a most beautiful plant, has 
long drooping racemes of grecaiish. 
flowers, and large handsome leaves ; 
R.ptmctatu7n, an evergreen species, 
has shining leaves and golden yellow 
flowers, which are succeeded by red 
fruit ; R, Jldiidumf the Flowering 
Black Currant, has loose racemes of 
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greenish-yellow flowers, and black 
frait ; E. cereumy the Wax-leaved 
Currant, has leaves which are nearly 
round, and appear thinly covered 
with white wax; R, aangutnevmy 
the Bed-flowered Bhick Currant, is 
a beautiful and well-known species, 
of which there are several varieties ; 
and R. aUreum, is the Yellow- flow- 
ered Black Currant. All these kinds 
are very beautiful ; but the most 
ornamental are Ribes sangvinevmj 
and its varieties or allied species, 
R. glutindaum, with pale-pink flow- 
ers, and R. malvdceum, with lilac 
ones, and also the dark-red variety, 
R. 8. atro-rilbenSf of California. 
There are also several kinds of R, 
auretmij all of which are well de- 
serving of cultivation. All the 
kinds of Slbes are easily propa- 
gated by cuttings, or by seeds, 
which most of the kinds ripen in 
abundance ; and one kind,^ Ribes 
punctdtvmf sends up suckers. 
They are generally quite hardy ; 
and R, pwnct^tumy being a native 
of Chili, succeeds best against a 
wall. 

Bice. — See Ort^za. 

BiCE-FAPEB Plant. — AriUia pa- 
pyrifera. — There are now several 
specimens of this very curious plant 
at Eew, where one flowered in a 
damp stove in December, 1855, but 
did not produce fruit. In its native 
country, China, it is represented ''as 
being seven feet high, with a cir- 
cumference of its terminal branches 
of twenty feet, and throwing out 
twelve or fourteen panicles three 
feet long, drooping like magnificent 
plumes, in regular form, over the 
dark palmate leaves." The stem 
is three, or at most four, inches in 
diameter, forming very little wood, 
but filled with the most exquisitely 
white pith, of which the famous rice 
paper of China is made. 
Bicha'bdia. -^Ardcece, — ^unth's 



name for Cdlla cethidpiea. For the 
culture, &c., see A^bum. 

Bi'oiNUS. — EuphorbidcecB. — ^Pal- 
ma ChristL — The Castor-oil plant, 
Mdrma commUniSf is a half-hardy 
annual in this country, worth grow- 
ing for its splendid leaves and very 
curious flowers and seed-pods ; but 
in the East Indies it becomes a 
tree. The oil is expressed from the 
seeds. When grown in England, 
the seeds should be sown in a slight 
hotbed in February, and the young 
plants removed to the open border 
in May. It should be grown in 
light rich soil, well manured with 
decayed leaves, and in a situation 
open to the sun. 

Bioo%A. — CrucifercB, — A very 
pretty little annual nearly allied to 
Lundrioy which only requires sow- 
ing in the open border in April. — 
See Anituals. 

BiDaiira. — Throwing up ground 
in ridges, in order to expose it more 
thoroughly to the action of the wea- 
ther. This operation is most useful 
in clayey soils, as the water freezing 
separates the particles of the clay, 
and lightens the soil : and it is per- 
formed by opening a trench, and 
throwing up the ground so as to 
foim a kind of hillock sloping on 
both sides. 

Bobi'nia. — Zeguminhsa. — Orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, with long 
drooping racemes of flowers. The 
common kinds of Bobinias are 
generally called Acacias in gardens ; 
though why this name has been 
given to them, unless from their 
pinnate leaves, which resemble those 
of the trueAc^ia, it would be diffi- 
cult to say. The name of Locust, 
which is applied to the Roblnia 
PseiUi'Acdcia in America, also ap- 
pears to have no definite meaning, 
unless it alludes to the leaves, which 
bear a very slight resemblance to 
those of the Ctratdnia tUiquOf the 



Locait-uee of Hoi; Writ. The 
floven of all the kinds of Roliiiiut 
are very hondsoma ; but the u-bo- 
reueot iptdeB are not handsnme 
ireta, fnim the liability of their 
branches to be broken off bj high 
vinda, vbich i^vtt them a raggeil 
and nntidj' appeannce ; sod the 
wood, notvitlutaDdiug all the ytij 
Gxtravagaat praieea of Gobbett, is 
of Teiy little value. The iwts of 
the Robinia aiao extend just nnder 
thesarface; and thns a tree of this 
geons occupies nearly twice the ex- 
tent of groand which vonld be taken 
up by a tree of tho eaoie aiae of 
almost any other kind. Theahnibby 
kinds of Sohinia are also liable to 
the same objections ; though the 
long racemes of roae-colonred flowers 
of the Boee Acacia {B. kupida) are 
so beautiful l^at no shrubbery 
should be without it. AU the £o- 
binias are quite hardy, and they 
may be grown in any soil, though 
they thrive most in a rather rich 
Bandy loam ; care ehonld be taken 
always to plant them in a ehellered 
■ititation, aa no plants are more 
injured hy high winds. They are 
propagated by seeds, layers, cut- 
tings, and suckers, which are pro- 
duced in great abundance. 'When 
Bobiniaa are raised from eeed, the 
seeds should be steeped for twenty- 
fiiur hoars in hot water before sow- 
ing ; as, unless this is done, they 
will sometimeB remain in the soil 
two years before they germinate. 
Several plants, formerly considered 
to belong to Hohinia, aro now dis- 
tribttted through the genera Caia- 
gina,Halimod^droD,&c. Of these, 
the most beautiful are the Caragiaas 
and the HalimodSndTon, or Salt 
Tree. 

RooKBT. — Bee Hs'spbrib. 

Eoott Cbkbs.— Akind of A'raUa. 

Book Robb.— See Ci'btdb. 

Book-work is a very common 



ornament in gardens ; and, pro- 
ducing a striking effect, i( is intro- i 
duced more frequently than jndj- ! 
ciously. fiock-work may be divided ' 
into two kinds : that which iH iu' 
tended to imitate natural rocks, and 
that which is intended merely as a 
nidus for rock-plants. Imitstiona i 
of natnce should always consist of ' 
large blocks of stone of the same ' 
kind, and should, forthe moat part, : 
be disposed in imitation of Bome , 
kiud of etratificatJon. At the sa 
Ijme, aa in many paita of the eo' 

angular blocks of stone are fonnd < 
distributed over the aurface, it is ' 
not objectionable to collect these | 
together in groups so as to form a 
feature in ecenery, and to inaei ' 
pliuits among them. Book-work, t 
a mere nidus for plants, aboold. I 
never be attempted on a large scale 
withoot the introduction of large 
blocks of atone and some kind of 
BtratiGcation being adopted ; and in 
this ease, as before mention^, using 
one kind of stone will pradnce an 
e&ect in accordance with that of 
nature. On a small scale, howSTer, { 
differentkinds of stone may be naed, 
more especially when these are well 
covered with plants ; but ereu on n 
small scale, one kind of atone has 
always a better effect, and will be 
felt more agreeable to the eye than ( 
a mixture of bricks, flints, pieces 
of granite, freestones, and perhaps 
marble, ahella, fragmente of carved 
stone, and even roote, which are 
not nnfrequenUy seen in even the 
best gardens. Kock-work efaould 
always be an independent featore. 
It rarely looks well when piled np 
against a wall or around tim zaoia 
of a tree, or in any situation where 
it is overshadowed hy trees ; in 
abort, where it does not form the 
prominent feature in the seene. lb 
looks well near water, and mer^gn 
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into it) or in an open, idry garden, 
where it is sorroanded by a gravel- 
walk ; but it does not look so well 
when rising from tnrf, without an 
adjoining walk, or when large shrubs 
grow up among the stones. Where 
there are collections of such plants 
as Saxifrages or other Alpines^ or of 
Cistuses, Heli&nthemums, or other 
mountain shrubs, rook- work is very 
desirable ; and in such cases it may 
be placed on a lawn, as a feature in 
a general collection of herbaceous 
plants or shrubs, arranged according 
to the Natural System; but rock- 
work as an ornamental object, or as 
a nidus for a miscellaneous collection 
of plants, should always be in an 
open, airy situation near a pond, or 
surrounded by a walk. In short, it 
may be laid down as a general prin- 
ciple, that rock- work should either 
adjoin gravel or a piece of water ; 
and that it should seldom or never 
adjoin trees or grass, or walls or 
buildings. 

One of the most common faults 
in rock- work is the indiscriminate 
mixture together of all sorts of 
stones, bricks, shells, fragments of 
statuary or sculpture, and even 
roots of trees; which latter objects, 
though very suitable as receptacles 
for plants, should always be ar- 
ranged in masses apart from any 
intermixture of stones. — See Boot- 

WOBK. 

Rodrigue'zia.. — OrckiddceoB,— 
Orchideous Epiphytes, natives of 
tropical South America. Jt, te- 
c&nda has beautiful pink flowers, 
but the other species have generally 
drooping racemes of greenish-yellow 
flowers, more graceful than posi- 
tively beautiful. All the kinds 
should be grown in moss, and they 
all succeed better on wood than in 
pots. — See Okchideous Efiphttks. 

Rob'lla. — Campanulacece, — 
Cape plants, genersily with blue 



flowers, which have somewhat of 
the dazzling glossy hue of Yenus's 
Looking-glass. The shrubby kinds 
are of low growth, and rather diffi- 
cult to propagate ; but the annual 
species are of very easy culture, 
and only require the usual treat- 
ment of half-hardy annuals. — See 
Annuals. 

RoMB^RiA. — PapaverdceoB, — The 
Purple Horned Poppy. — This is a 
very beautiful flower, but unfortu- 
nately, its beauty is so very short- 
lived that it is difficult to find a 
perfect flower, as one or two of its 
petals drop almost as soon as the 
flower expands. It is quite hardy, 
and only requires to have its seeds 
sown in the open border in ApriL 

Rolling. — Gravel walks cannot 
be kept in proper order without 
frequent rolling, and this rolling is 
most efficacious when the ground is 
moist below, but the sur&ce dry. 
On this account the best time for 
rolling is a fine dry day after two 
or three days* rain ; and when rol- 
ling is necessary in continued dry 
weather, the walk should be pre- 
viously watered. Turf should also 
be rolled occasionally, and when 
moist) to prevent its surface from 
becoming uneven. 

RONDBLE^TIA. — HuhihceO!. — 

Beautiful stove plants, with white, 
blue, or reddish flowers, natives of 
the East and West Indies. M, odo- 
rditty which is the most common, 
has terminal corymbs of scarlet 
flowers greatly resembling those of 
Ixdra coednea. It should be grown 
in a moist stove, in peat, sand, and 
loam, the pots being well drained 
with potsherds and cinders. The 
flowers are produced in great abun- 
dance, and they are very fragrant 
as well as beautiful. The species 
with blue flowers, which was called 
R. longifldrOf requires similar treat- 
ment. It is now call Hindsia. 
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BooT-woBK. — The rootB of trees, 
and espedally large roots inclading 
the stool or base of the tree after 
the tnmk has been cat down to the 
ground, may be combined together 
in yariousways, nsefol, ornamental, 
or carious, in gardening. Two or 
three large stools of trees grouped 
together on a lawn, with mould and 
plants placed in their interstices, 
form a striking contrast to the 
smoothness and high art displayed 
on the general sur&ce of the lawn. 
The plants placed among the roots, 
whether in pots concealed by mosses, 
stones, or mould, or plant^ in soil, 
should never be of indigenous kinds 
common in the locality ; for these 
might be mistaken for weeds ; but 
of exotic kinds, such as Gteraninms, 
Petunias, Maurandyas, &c., or of 
British or European alpines of small 
size, neat foliage, and with brilliant 
flowers. The idea to be kept in 
Tiew is, that of creating artificial 
ornaments without much expense ; 
and, therefore, the roots must never 
appear to hare been left where they 
are by carelessness or accident, but 
placed by design, and with refer- 
ence to the composition of which 
they form a part. In many situa^ 
tions, conglomerations of roots, as 
a receptacle for plants, are more 
pleasing than conglomerations of 
stones, because they display less 
effort, and seem a more natural and 
easy way of obtaining a nidus for 
ornamental plants. Too much effort 
and expense for attaining any object 
is neyer altogether so satisfactory 
as when the same object is obtained 
with ease and economy. Hence 
rustic seats in a pleasure-ground, 
and rustic vases, or other vessels for 
containing plants, are more satisfac- 
tory than cast-iron seats or marble 
vases, unless indeed the latter are 
connected with some building. 

Boots may also be combined to- 



gether so as to form seats, open or 
covered huts, grotto-like structures, 
and grotesque bridges ; and one ob- 
ject for which they are particnlarlj 
suitable is for phuong on the marg^ 
of pieces of artificial water along 
with trees, bushes, or plants. A 
smooth expanse of water, like a 
smooth lawn, requires shade and 
roughness to contrast with it, in 
order to produce a striking effect ; 
and roots at once supply both rough- 
ness and shade. In placing them, 
a part of the root should always be 
covered by tiie water,, and another 
part by the soil ; and by planting a 
young tree or bush adjoining the 
root, a double contrast is produced 
between the root, which gives the 
idea of an aged tree long since felled 
or dead, and the erect young shoot 
which foretels a future tree. The 
shadow of the group so formed in 
the water is a circumstance that 
redoubles the interest. 

Boots may be piled up and con- 
nected together by wooden pegs, so 
as to form arches, arcades, or covered 
ways, or grotto^ or other struc- 
tures, for shelter or repose ; the 
interstices being filled in with moss 
or heath, and the exterior being 
thatched with heath, or the chips 
or shavings from hoops, common in 
counties which abound in coppice- 
wood, such as Sussex. Boots also 
may be piled up so as to form gro- 
tesque fences, which are suitable 
for certain situations and pnrx>o8es. 
A flower-garden in a wood or seques- 
tered glen, surrounded by a fence 
of this kind, has sometimes a strik- 
ing effect ; and sometimes the area 
of gravel before the entrance front 
of a villa is separated from the lawn 
by an irregi^lar ridge of roots, varied 
by greenhouse plants, with the pots 
concealed. 

A very common error in the use 
of roots is that of mixing them 
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with stones in rock-work, which has 
been already pointed out. — See 

BOCK-WO&E. 

Ro^A, — JRosdceoB. — The Rose- 
tree. — Of all flowers none are more 
beautiful than Roses ; and none bet- 
ter reward the care of the culti- 
vator. Roses are natives of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, but 
none have yet been found in Austra- 
lia. The number of Roses is al- 
most incredible ; above a hundred 
distinct species have been described, 
and there are above two thousand 
named varieties to be procured in 
the nurseries. In this chaos, all 
that can be done in a work like the 
present is, to give a slight sketch 
of the different kinds of Roses grown 
in British gardens, with a few par- 
ticulars of the more remarkable 
species. The best known and most 
common kind of Rose is the Cab- 
bage or Provence Rose {Rbsa centi- 
fblia). This species is a native of 
the Eastern Caucasus, whence it was 
brought at a very early period. 
There are more than a hundred 
varieties of it ; all very beautiful 
and very fragrant^ and all distin- 
guished by their close cabbage-like 
form, the curving inwards of their 
petals, and their slender foot-stalks, 
which give a peculiarly graceful and 
drooping appearance to the full- 
blown flowers. The Moss Roses 
are all varieties of the Cabbage. 
All the Cabbage Roses may be 
grafted standard high on Briars of 
the common Bog- rose ; and they all 
require a richly-manured soil and 
an open situation. The French or 
Provins Rose {Rbaa gdllica) is a 
compact erect-growing plant with 
large open flat flowers borne on stiff 
erect flower-stalks ; thus forming 
as strong a contrast as possible to 
the Cabbage Rose. This Rose is 
found wild in France, and it is 
grown on a large scale near the little 



town of Provins, in the department 
of the Seine-et-Mame, and also at 
Fontenay-auz-Roses, near Paris, for 
the purpose of making conserve of 
roses. There are more than a hun- 
dred varieties of this Rose. The 
French Roses do not require a rich 
soil, and they are never grown as 
standards. Jtbsa damascena, or 
the Perpetual Rose, differs from H, 
centifdlia, in the large size of its 
prickles, the greenness of its bark, 
its elongated fruit, and its long re- 
flexed sepals. There are above a 
hundred varieties of these Roses, 
the most beautiful of which is Lee*8 
Perpetual, or the Rose du Roi. 
These Roses are very fragrant, and 
they continue blossoming till No- 
vember. As the Perpetual Roses 
are of very luxuriant growth, and 
as they produce abundance of 
flowers, they should be grown in 
very rich soil, and their shoots not 
cut in. Mbaa indiea, the Chinese 
or Monthly Rose, is the parent of 
another large family of Roses, com- 
prising upwai*ds of two hundred 
varieties and hybrids ; the most 
interesting of these are the Tea- 
scented Roses, and the Noisettes. 
The Tea-scented Roses are delicate 
little plants, with large drooping 
flowers, and they are supposed to be 
hybrids between the common and 
the yellow Chinese Roses ; it is 
generally considered that they are 
rather tender, and that they should 
be grown against a south wall in a 
raised border composed of equal 
parts of vegetable mould, light 
loam, and sand ; **but we have one 
against the verandah of our house 
at Bayswater, grafted on a common 
Briar, and growing in the ordinary 
garden soil, which is splendid." 
Many cultivators take these Roses 
up in November, and keep the roots 
in a pot in a greenhouse, or laid in 
mould in a shed, till spring, when 



they mBT Le pluled oat agun 
tiiB opeD gknleu. Tlie Noisettes ue 
■apposed to >riM from a bjbrid 
between the Chinew Bose and the 
Unsk B4»e, raised b; M. Philippe 
NoiaeUt^ st Charleetan, in Noiih 
America. This kind of 
verj hardy, and a moat abundant 
flowerer, sixty or eight; Sowei 
haTiDg been produced in one olnrtei 
it is admiratil; adapted for stai 
ilards and for rose-pUlara. There 
ar« nearly t. hnniired diflennt kinds 
of Noisette Boses. 

The elimbine Roses are of foor 
different kinda : the Ayrshire, the 
ETe^reen, the Clnster-ftowered, 
and the Boursanlt. The Ayiehire 
climbing fioies are all larietiea of 
Jt, arvimii, a trailing plant, -which, 
whffli left on the ground in moist 
places, will throw oat roota at every 
joint ; bnt they are climbers by 
elongation, stretching themseWes 
upwards through a mass of hedges 
and bnshes, and coreiing them with 
flowers. The branches are in gene- 
ral slender and feeble ; and where 
they haTe no sopports they are apt 
to become entangled with eaeh other. 
All the Ayrshire Roses grow vigo- 
rously, sometimes making shoots 
twenty feet long in one season. 
The Brergreen Rosa (R. aeraper- 
virm) is a native of the Boath of 
France, greatly resembling the Ayr- 
ahire Bose in its flowers, but diffei 
ing in its leaves, which are smootl 
leathery, and evergreen. The evei 
green Boles do not make such vigi: 
roua shooCs as the Ayrshire Boses, 
and Gonseqiiently are not so valuable 
as climbers ; bnt they sre much 
mors so as undergrowth foe covering 
the ground in shrubberies, as they 
grow and flower A«ely under the 
drip of trees. When Uina trMued, 
the shoots shonld be spread over the 
gronod they are intended to cover, 
and pegged down near a joint, which | 



will throw ont roota, and th« plant 
will thus grow rigoroaily. A sloping 
hank covered with these Rosea, in 
front of a breakfiBt-room window, 
has a most beautiful eSecl. They 
also look well gisfted on tov Stan- 
daids of the common Dog-rose, as 
the shoots will descend all round 
and form a cone or pyramid of ! 
Roses. Themanj or closter-flowered I 
Bose <A. midti^ra) is a beaatifal 
plant, bearing large clusters of 
Roses : sometimea of more than BHj 
roaes in one closter. Hore than 
three thousand roses have been 
counted on a plant of this speeiea 
time. The Seven Sist«is' 
Boae {B, m. Grevilld) is a variety 
of this species. The Boursault Rose 
generally coaaidered by botaoiatH 
be anotiier variety of R, muUi- 
Jlora, but it diSetsfrom that species 
several important particulars. It 
a hanl-wooded durable Roee, pro- 
ducing abundance of flowers, and 
growing &eely ; the shoots, which 
re of a purplish-red, and almost 
ithout thorns, being often fifteen 
feet long in one seasou. The flowers 
appear very early, and are remark- 
able for thdr reticulated petals. 
All these Rtses may be nuide to 
form beautifol olyects on a lawn, by 
training them up parasol, wires, 
which may be purchased at any 
ironmonger's, or up a pyramid. 
The latter may be made either of 
roda and wire, or of three 
of wood, with holes bored in 
them at regalar distances, through 
which narrow latha may be passed. 
It is useful to put a ball and spike 
on the top of this Egnre, to prevent 
birds from settling on it, which they 
woold be very apt to do, and would 
dirty the flowers and foliage beneath. 
Climbing Roses may also be trained 
over treUis-work, or up the trunks 
of trees ; in which last case they 
should be allowed to climb thmagh 
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the head of the tree, and to hang 
down firom the hranches m wild and 
graceful festoons. Hyhrid Perpe- 
tual Boses are useful for the long 
time they remain in flower ; one of 
them, Madame Laffay, having con- 
tinued in flower in the year 1843 
till the 29th of December. 

Musk Roses (Rosa niotckdita) form 
another family of Roses, though not 
a numerous one, as therfi are not 
above ten or twelve kinds ; they 
have very long slender branches, 
which, being too weak to support 
alone their large bunches of flowers, 
should be trained against a wall. 
These Roses never require pruning 
(except to cut out the dead wood), 
as the flowers are only produced at 
the extremity of the shoots. The 
Banksian Roses (R. Bdnksice) are 
of two kinds, one with buflf flowers, 
and the other with white ; the Ma- 
cartney Roses {R. bracteata and R. 
microphylla) and some others are 
natives of China, and rather tender 
in England, requiring to be trained 
against a wall, and to receive pro- 
tection in severe winters. They are 
also very apt to drop their flowers, 
of which they produce a great quan- 
tity, without fully opening them. 
R. alplna (the Alpine Rose), of 
which there are a great number of 
varieties, R. lutiscem (the yellow 
American Rose), and R, spinosis- 
aima (the Scotch Rose), of which 
there are almost innumerable va- 
rieties, are hardy, early flowerhig 
Roses, that will grow in almost any 
soil or situation. R. sidphiLrea (the 
Double -yellow Rose) is however 
more difficult to manage. This 
beautiful Rose, which till lately was 
only known in a double state, has 
large drooping flowers, shaped like 
those of the common Cabbage Rose, 
and is supposed to be a native of 
Persia. In some situations it grows 
freely ; but in others the flower- 



buds burst on one side when only 
half formed, and the flowers are 
thus imperfect. It should be grown 
in an open, airy situation, in a light 
free soil, and it should have abun- 
dance of light and air. It should 
be well supplied with water during 
the flowering season, but the ground 
in which it grows should be so well 
drained as never to allow the water 
to remain in a stagnant state about 
the roots. When trained against a 
wall, it should have a north or 
eastern exposure rather than a 
southern one ; and the shoots should 
never be cut in. This Rose, in fact, 
does not require any pruning, except 
what may be necessary to remove 
the dead woott, or to train the plant 
into shape ; though the latter should 
be avoided as much as possible, as 
all wounds on this Rose are apt to 
produce canker. It is said to flower 
freely when grafted on the Musk 
cluster, at eight or ten feet from the 
ground^ or on the common China 
Rose; but I have never seen the 
experiment tried. The most beau- 
tiful yellow Roses I ever saw were 
in the neighbourhood of Worcester, 
where the plant had grown in a 
border in front of a south-eastern 
wall, and had been partly trained 
against it; though for some time 
before I saw it, probably two or 
three years, it had evidently been 
left entirely to nature. A plant 
supposed to be the single state of 
this Rose was imported about 1835, 
by Sir Henry Willich, from Persia, 
and flowered for the flrst time in 
England in the garden of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society, in the 
summer of 1840. 

There are many other Roses not 
included in the foregoing enume- 
ration ; the best known of which 
are the White Rose. {Rhsa dlha^-mih 
its numerous varieties ; the Yellow 
Austrian Rose (R Mtea\ which has 



ths petftis K^let abova and ;ellow 
beneatb ; ths Sreet Bmr, or Eg- 
lantine {R. rufrr^nd«i), with ita 
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T Briar ( 



ino), 



Q the bedgea 
Bnglaod, and ita malUtnde of vuie- 
tJei ; the erer-flowering dart-crim- 
■onChiaeae Bxiae{]i.itinperJloreii»); 
and ths FairrRase {R. Layrrmetina), 
To theu mtij b« added the Isle of 
BoDiboa Eases {R. BaurboniUna), 
the oripn of which 'is uncertain, 
bnt which are generallj supposed to 
be hybrids between the commDn 
China Uonthl; Kose {S. indiea) uid 
the Base li-qaatre-saisoiiB {R. da- 
maidna). Xhe Baarbon Roses are 
Tetj beaatifol ; the; Ire large and 
rather flat, with rich relvet like 
petals, much darker inside the 
flower than on ths ontaide. The; 
flower in aatoiiiD, and the; grow 
best in drj sandj soils, nnlesa the; 
are grafted itondard high on the 
Dog-rose, when the; should be ma- 
nnred like other standard Koseo. 

Among the best roses grown in 
1852 msj be meatiosed the follow- 
ing : — Hybrid perpelaal, — Dncheea 
of Sutherland, a large handsome 
flower; la Reins, a very large 
flower, but often shaded with lilac 
—both these were raised in 1813 ; 
Madame Andot. flowera of a glossy 
fleah-eoloDT, with the ledges of the 
petoLi of a ereamy-blnsh— a very 
lo^l^ full, and Guely-formed Ease ; 
Comle d'Egmont, vety large, full, 
and rich, raised in 1847 ; and Comte 
de Montolivet, with the flowers 
shaded yiolet and red, and tbtj 
largeand double. Bourbon. — Faal 
Joseph, a magnificent Roae, with 
flowers of a rich purplish-criniBon, 
but wliich grows best as a dwarf, 
DC aa a dmrf-standard ; Madame 
Soucbet, pale-pink, delicately tinted, 
large, and Tery handsome ; and Mar- 
•% jeune, very large rich cmuscn 



floweia. FrtruA Soiei. — D'Agnea- , 
sau, large dark-crimson flowers ; Knd [ 
G^nt dea Batailles, TelTet-crimsoD, I 
shaded with purple. Moit. — Conn- ■ 
tess de No6, brilliant crimson and | | 
pnrple ; and Mauget. bright rose , | 
colour, perpetual. China, — Ma- 
dame Brion, very large, and ricb 
rose colour ; Hebe (hybrid), delicoite ! 
pink, ifoiiefte.— Tbflaire, iFhil«, . 
Tery double flowers, prodnced. in 
great abundance ; Solbterre and | 
Cloth of Gold, yellow flowers ; and l 
Ophirie, flowers of a reddish-copper , 
colour, ooter petals rose and fawn ; I 
Tery fragrant. Tea Scenttd.— " 
faao, flowers pale jellow. 

All roeea require a rich and free 
aoil, and plenty of pure oir. Ihe; 



ore not so particular with respect to 
light, sa they will flower beauti- 
fully in eituations which are shaded, 
at least during part of the day ; 
and, in fact, appear to prefer partial 
shade to oonetant eiposura to the 
sun. Coal-smoke is Tery injurioas 
to Ihem. Boses are frequently 
planted in fioae-gardenB or Sosa- 



riums, in which each kind of Rose 
is contrived to fill a separate bed, 
and these beds are arranged so as to 
form a regular figure like a geome- 
tric flower-garden. Pyramids or 
pillars of Boses are formed by 
twining the climbing kinds against 
fittme-work ; or they may be trained 
over arcades, or so as to form 
baskets. The Bose is generally pro- 
pagated by budding or grafting the 
finer kinds on the common Briar, or 
by layers. Grafting is often practised 
in June. New varieties are also 
raised from seed ; and the dwarf 
kinds are propagated by cuttings, 
most of the leaves of which should 
be left on (see fig. 46). Boses should 
be generally phtnted in autumn ; 
but some of the more tender Chi- 
nese and Musk Boses may be planted 
in spring. A pit should be dug 
about two feet square every way, 
and half filled with very rotten 
manure or vegetable mould mixed 
with an equal portion of pit-sand ; 
or if the soil be naturally sandy, 
with equal parts of sand and loam. 
Every fifth or sixth year the Boses 
should be taken up, their roots 
shortened, and replanted in firesh 
soil, the old soil being removed ; and 
every year, in March, about half a 
barrowful of rotten manure should 
be laid on the surface of the ground, 
round the stdm of the tree, and 
spread out so as to cover the roots ; 
the unpleasant appearance of the 
manure being concealed by covering 
it with turf or stones. It must be 
observed, that the manure given 
to Bose trees should always be 
thoroughly decayed, and does best 
laid on the surface, as when the 
earth is manured too much and the 
manure is dug in, it is very apt to 
make the trees produce more leaves 
than roses ; and the roses have 
very often a green centre. Damask 
Boses, Brennus, Madame Hardy, 



and Charles Louis, all very fine 
Boses, are very apt to produce 
green leaves in the centre of the 
flower, when manured with un- 
decayed stable manure. The pru- 
ning of Boses is a subject on which 
there are many different opinions, 
and Boses are generally cut in every 
year in October or March, so as not 
to leave more than three or four 
buds on each shoot. An opinion, 
however, appears to be gaining 
ground among gardeners, that this 
pruning has been carried too far, 
and that many kinds, particularly 
all the climbing Boses, ought not to 
be pruned at all. Boses are so 
easily forced, that, with very little 
trouble, they may be had in flower 
every month in Ae year. For in- 
stance, some Moss Boses may be 
taken up as soon as they have done 
flowering, and having been put into 
pots and pruned, they may be kept 
in a shady situation in the open air 
till wanted for forcing. Those that 
are wanted to blossom at Christmas, 
should be plunged into a hotbed, or 
put into a hothouse the 1st of Octo- 
ber ; those put into the hothouse in 
November will flower in January 
and February ; and so on; always 
calculating that the plants will 
flower about two months after they 
are placed in the hothouse or frame. 
During the forcing they should be 
abundantly supplied with water of 
the same temperatui'e as the house 
in which they grow ; and the heat 
they are kept in should never be 
less than 60° at night. The China 
Bose may be made to flower all the 
winter by keeping in a greenhouse at 
50°, and having pinched off all its 
flower-buds in summer and autumn. 
The insects that attack Bose trees 
are very numerous. Perhaps the 
most troublesome are the Aphides 
(see A^PHis), which cover the tender 
shoots in summer and autumn. The 
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caterpillars of several small moths 
are also very destructive to Rose 
trees. One of these, which is called 
a Leaf-miner, lives within the leaf, 
where it feeds upon the pulpy mat- 
ter, leaving traces of its course by a 
number of pale yellow zigzag lines, 
which are occasioned by the skin of 
the leaf withering when deprived of 
the pulpy matter which supported 
it. The perfect insect is called the 
Bed-headed Moth {MicrosHia rufi- 
capiteUa) ; and it is so small, that 
even with its wings expanded it does 
not measure more than a quarter of 
an inch. Another very destructive 
insect is the maggot or grub of one 
of the saw-flies. The perfect insect, 
which is a beautiful creature, with 
transparent wingspays its eggs in a 
flower-bud ; and in this the grub is 
hatched, eating its way out and 
destroying the petals that it passes 
through. Other insects are a kind of 
leaf-rollers, not exactly like those 
that infest the oak, but a species of 
the genus L^da (belonging to the 
TenSiredlnidcB)f which construct a 
portable case, in which they enfold 
themselves, of pieces of leaves, which 
they cut out and fasten together in 
a spiral direction. Besides, there is 
the Kose Moth, a%pecies of T6rtrix, 
which fastens the bud, by a number 
of slender threads, to one of the 
leaves, which it doubles up like the 
folds of a fan. 

The only sure remedies for all 
these insects are hand-picking and 
frequent syringing. Tobacco-water 
is also used ; and this is made by 
pouring a gallon of boiling water on 
half a pound o£ the best shag to- 
bacco, and letting the decoction 
remain till it is cold. The infected 
shoots should then be dipped in the 
tobacco-water, and snfiered to re- 
main in it about a minute, and then 
washed with clean water. If the 
tobacco-water be suffered to dry on 



the plants, it will blacken the young 
shoots ; and the remedy will thus 
be worse than the disease. lime- 
water is also sometimes used, bat 
no more lime should be put into the 
water than to make it look slightly 
milky; and the leaves 'should be 
washed after it has been suffered to 
remain on a short time. A strong 
decoction of quasaa is another re- 
medy, and it is better than eith«- 
lime or tobacco-water, as- it does not 
injure the appearance of the plants. 
Dipping the dbtoots in clean water, 
and laying them on one hand^ while 
a soft brush is gently passed oyer 
them with. the other, is also fonnd 
very efficacious. 

Rosoo^BA.. — ScitamineoB. — ^Hand- 
some stove-plants, somewhat resem- 
bling the Indian Shot. They should 
be grown in loam, peat, and sand ; 
and they are increased by dividing 
the root. 

Rose. — See Eo^sa. 

Boss AoACiA. — Rcbinia Hspida, 
— A very handsome cdirub with 
pinnate leaves, and long drooping 
racemes of rose-coloured flowers. It 
wiU grow in any 8oil» but it should 
be placed in a sheltered situation, 
on account of the brittleness of its 
branches, and their liability to be 
broken off by high winds. — See 
EoBfinA. 

Rose Bat. — See Rhododx'n^kon 
and Ne'kium. 

Rose Caxpion. — AgrotUmnta. 
— The very pretty flowers known by 
this English name are included by 
many botanists in the genus L^eh. 
nis. Many of the kinds are annuals 
but the common Rose Oampion, A ; 
coronaria, is a perennial. 

Rosemary. — Bosicabi^vto. 

Rose of Heaven. — Agroat^ma 
or Lychnis Gcb^H JRdM. — An orna- 
mental annual from the Levant, 
quite hardy in British gard^is. 

Rose of JEnioao.^-^AtuMiMua 
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hierochuntina. — A cruciferous an- 
Bual from tlie Levant, of no beauty, 
but curious, from the , manner in 
vhich its branches curl round the 
seeds when they are ripe. The end 
of the shoot containing the seeds 
thus protected falls off, and is blown 
by the wind from place to. place 
without discharging the seeds, so 
long as it is dry ; but as soon as the 
ball reaches a moist place, where 
the seeds can germinate, the pro- 
tecting branches relax, and the seeds 
drop out. There is a species of 
Lycopddium from tropical America, 
Jj. lepidopkpllum, which curls up 
like the Rose of Jericho, and is often 
mistaken for it. 

Rose-root.— See Ehodi^ola. 

Rotation of Crops. — It has 
been found by a series of experi- 
ments, that the same kind of annual 
plant should never be grown for 
more than two years in succession 
in the same ground, without ma- 
nuring or renewing the soil; as 
plants exhauft the soil of those 
salts which are nourishing for them. 
The ground, however, which thus 
becomes unfit for one kind of plant, 
is found to be suitable for another 
kind quite different ; and the making 
these plants suc-ceed each other in a 
proper manner is called the rota- 
tion of crops. Perennial plants, and 
trees and shrubs, are not so liable 
to injury from their exhausting the 
soil, as they elongate their roots 
every year, so as to have their 
spongioles always in fresh soil ; but 
some shrubs, such as Boses, which 
never have long roots, should either 
be transplanted every third or fourth 
year, or have manure laid on the 
surface of the soil, to supply them 
with fresh food. 

Rot-heap. — A heap composed of 
sand, and such fruit as haws, hoUy- 
berries, ash-keys, hornbeam-nuts, 
and similar seed-veBsels, which is 



turned over several times in the 
course of the winter, to promote 
the decomposition of the exterior 
covering of the seed. The object is 
to save room in the nursery, because 
these seeds, and others, if sown 
before the flesh or exterior covering 
is rotted off, will lie dormant in the 
soil for a year ; whereas by rotting 
it off and sowing the seeds in the 
spring of the second year after 
which they are gathered, they come 
up the following May or June. The 
rot-heap is kept in what is called 
the rotting-gronnd, which may be 
in any open situation fully exposed 
to the weather. The heaps may be 
one or two feet in thickness, and of 
any convenient width, the object 
being to produce decay without in- 
ducing such an active fermentation 
as would generate sufficient heat to 
destroy the vital principle in the 
seeds. 

Rough Potting. — This is a 
most important improvement in the 
system of growing plants in pots ; 
and it consists in filling the pot 
with rough pieces of turf^ pieces of 
charcoal, and stones, so as to allow 
air to pass freely to the roots. It 
is well known that plants will 
neither produce flowers nor fruit 
without an ample supply of carbonic 
acid gas, whidi they obtain from 
the air. 

Rubbish — such as broken bricks^ 
stones, remains of old walls, &c. — 
is of great use for laying at tiie bot- 
tom of a flower-bed or border in an 
open garden in which bulbs ^are to 
bie grown. A similar bed has also 
been found very useful for growing 
Dahlias, as they are very liable to 
be injured by stagnant moisture. 

Rumbus. — Rosdcece. — The Bram- 
ble. — There are but few ornamental 
species of this very extensive genus. 
R. odordUuSf the flowering Rasp- 
berry, with reddish flowers, and!?. 
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nootkdnuSf the Nootka Sound Bram- 
ble, witk large white flowers, both 
kinds being sweet-scented, are the 
most ornamental. To these may 
be added the donble-flowered com- 
mon Bramble (R. fruticbsw yar. 
pompomtLs) and R, tpectdbilit the 
Califomian Bramble, with fragrant 
dark-purple flowers, and dark yel- 
low frnit. All the brambles are 
very hardy, but very short-lived; 
their stems dying down every se- 
cond year, like those of the common 
Baspberry {RUlnu idce'^us}. They 
all send up nnmerous suckers, by 
which they are propagated ; and 
they all delight in a moist boU and 
shaded situation ; though they will 
not thrive exactly under the drip of 
trees. 

Budbe'okia — Compoaitce, — Very 
showy perennial, biennial, and an- 
nual plants, which dionld be grown 
in light rich soil. They attain a 
very large size, and are therefore 
only suitable to large gardeus. They 
are all hardy, and of the easiest cul- 
ture of their respective kinds. 

Rue. — BuVa. 

Bue'llia. — A canthacece. — Her- 
baceous plants with pretty tube- 
shaped blue flowers. Some of the 
species require a stove, and others 
a greenhouse ; but they should all 
be grown in light rich soil, and are 
propagated by cuttings. 

Bu'scus. — SnUliicecB. — The But- 
cher^s Broom. — Very curious ever- 
green shrubs, most of which bear 
their flowers and fruit on their 
leaves. All the species prefer shady 
situations under the drip of trees, 
where but few other plants wiU 
grow, and they are all readily in- 
creased by suckers, which they 
throw up in abundance. One of the 
kinds is sometimes called the Alex- 
andrian Laurel. 

RussB^LiA. — Serophuldrmce. — 
K jUncea is a very elegant 



stove-plant, with slender rush-like 
branches, and scarlet tube-like 
flowers. It should be grown in 
light rich soil, and abundantly sup- 
plied with water while in a growing 
state. It is propagated by cuttings^ 
struck in heat. 



O A'BAL.— PaZfliflp.— The Falm^t- 
^ to, or American Palm. — These 
Palm-trees, which are natives of 
tropical America, require a stove in 
England, and they should be git>wn 
in light loamy soil. They are in- 
creased by suckers, which they send 
up freely. They are all of dwarf 
stature, and grow freely in a some- 
what moist heat. 

Sa'cch ABUM. — Graminece. — The 
Sugar-cane grows freely in England, 
if kept in a stove in a very rich 
loamy soil. It may be increased by 
suckers ; or if a part of the stem 
be laid in a trench in the tan-pit, 
or in rich loam, wh^ it has bot- 
tom-heat, it will form plants at 
every joint. 

Sacbed Bean op India. — Nb- 
lu'mbium spboio'sum. 

Saffbon. — OtfciM stUivus. — See 
Oeo'ous. 

Saob. — See Sa'lvu. 

Saqitta^bia. — AUsmacece. — 
Water plants, some of which re- 
quire a stove, others a greenhonse, 
and others are quite hfu*dy. They 
should all be grown in loamy soil, 
with their stems in water ; and 
they are increased by seeds or di- 
viding the roots. 

Sago Palm.— See Sa^gus. 

Sa^gds. — Pdimce. — A kind of 
Palm, from the pith of the stem of 
which Sago is made. The plants 
should be grown in sandy loam, and 
they should be exposed to a strong 
moist heat. The seeds are produced 
in a sort of cone, which is of a bril- 
liant shining brown, and very hand- 
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lyme ; but the plant has sever yet 
produced seeds in this country. 

Saint Agnes's Flower. — The 
Snow-Flake. — See Lbuoo^jum. 

Saint Barnabt's Thistle. — 
Centatw^a solstUicdia, 

Saintfoin. — See Onobry^ohis. 

Saint John's Bread. — See Cb- 

RATO^NIA. 

Saint John's Wort. — See Ht- 

PE^BICUM. 

Saint Martin's Flower. — Alr 
stroemhria F168 Martini. 

^aint Peter's Wort. — The 
Snow Berry. — See Sympho'ria. 

Salica^ria. — See Ly^thrum. 

Salico'rnia. — CJienopodidcecB. 
Glasswort. -Succulent British plants, 
which grow naturally by the sea- 
shore. When cultivated, they should 
be grown in silver-sand, and a little 
salt laid occasionally on the sur- 
face of the soil, so as to be washed 
in by watering or rain. One of the 
kinds is sometimes eaten as a culi- 
nary vegetable) under the name of 
Marsh Samphire. 

Salisbu^ria. — Am^ntdcecBf or 
Taxdcecs, — This very remarkable 
plant was originally called Ginkgo 
hilobaf Ginkgo being its name in 
Japan. Its name has, however, 
now been altered to the more eu- 
phonius one of SalishuHa adian- 
iifdlia, the leaves resembling in 
form those of the Maiden-hair Fern, 
the generic name of which iaAdidn- 
tum* As the Salisbi^ria grows to a 
very large size, and as there are 
specimens in the neigbourhood of 
London above sixty feet high, it 
would not have been mentioned 
here, had it not been very orna- 
mental when young. The tree has 
flowered at Kew and at other places ; 
but it has never borne fruit in Eng- 
land, though it has in France. 

Sa^lix. — AvientacecB or Salicd,- 
cecB. — The Willow. — A very exten- 
sive genus of ligneous plants, varying 



in size from the tree Willow, of 
seventy or eighty feet high, to 
the creeping half-herbaceous kinds 
called S. herhdceUf S. vaccinufdlia, 
&c. Of these S. kerhdcea creeps 
so close to the ground that it forms 
on the Swiss mountains a kind of 
turi^ not rising more than an inch 
above the suiface of the ground, 
and yet forming, when closely ex- 
amined, a complete miniature tree. 
All the kinds of Willow grow best 
in moist soil, or near water ; and 
they all grow in such situations 
very rapidly. The Weeping Willow 
(Sdlix babyldnica) has been known 
to grow twenty feet high in ten * 
years, and the other species to in- 
crease in a similar proportion. 
All the common Weeping Willows 
grown in England are female plants, 
and it is supposed that the kind 
imported from St. Helena, and 
called Napoleon's Weeping Willow, 
is the male plant. Of the tall 
shrubby kinds of Willow Sdlix 
cdprea, the great round-leaved Sal- 
low, or Grey Withy, is perhaps the 
handsomest ; and it is the flowering 
branches of this species that are 
called Palms in the neighbourhood 
of London, and are gathered by 
children on Easter Sunday. The 
Willow will grow in any soil which 
is not too dry,; and it is propagated 
by cuttings, which strike root when 
merely put into the ground, without 
any other trouble being taken with 
them. P**i 

Sallow. — A kind of Willow, with 
roundish shaggy leaves. 

Salpiqlo'ssis. — SolandcecB or 
ScrophtddrincB.-YeryhesLutiinlhali- 
hardy annual plants, natives of Chili. 
The seeds should be sown in Fe- 
bruary on a slight hotbed ; and the 
young plants should be planted out 
in May, or sown in May in the open 
ground for later flowering. The 
soil should be loam mixed with 
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one-third of peat or sand ; and the 
sitnation should be sheltered, and 
partially shaded ; as, if the collar of 
the plant should be exposed to the 
burning heat of the sun, so as to 
become withered, the plant will die 
off suddenly. It is also very easily 
killed by the collar being exposed to 
stagnant moisture. When grown in 
pots, it should be frequently shifted, 
always into pots only a little larger 
than the previous ones, so as to 
make the plant bushy. It yaries 
very much, according to the soil and 
situation in which it is grown ; and 
if kept through the winter in a 
greenhouse, it will become partially 
woody, like the Mignonette. There 
are many different kinds, which are 
made species by some botanists, but 
which are now generally allowed to 
be only varieties. Many gardeners 
sow the seeds in autumn, and keep 
the plant in frames all the winter, 
that they may flower early in 
spring. 
Salt-tbee. — See Halihode'n- 

PBON. 

Salt-wort. — Salso^la. 

Sa'lvia. — LobbiMcB. — The Sage. 
— No one who has only seen the 
common Sage growing in a kitchen- 
garden could imagine the splendid 
flowering plants which belong to the 
genus S&lvia. Some of these, as for 
example S. formdati, are shrubby, 
and have dark scarlet flowers ; and 
others, such as iS. pdtenSy have their 
flowers of the richest blue ; others, 
such as S. aUrea, have golden-yellow 
flower ; others, such as S, dentataj 
have white flowers ; and in others, 
suchas S. involucrdta and S. pur- 
pHrettf the flowers are purple. Be- 
sides these, some of the kinds have 
violet flowers, and others pink or 
crimson : and the different kinds of 
Clary {S. HomviTmm) are not culti- 
vated for their flowers at all, but on 

"ount of the points of the shoots, 



•which are so deeply tinted as ^ 
have the appearance of flowens. The 
plants differ in their habits as much 
as in their flowers ; some are shrub- 
by, some perennial, some biennial, 
and some annual ; and some are so 
tender as to require a stove ; while 
others must be kept in a frame or 
greenhouse ; but the greater part 
are quite hardy in the open air. All 
the kinds should be grown in a light 
rich soil ; and they are propagated 
by cuttings, division of the root, or 
by seeds, which nearly all the species 
ripen in great abundance. There 
are above a hundred and fifty dis- 
tinct species of Salvia, besides 
varieties. 

Sa'ubac. — The Indian Jasmine. 
— See Jashi^num. 

SAJiBU^oua — Caprifolidceai, — 
The Elder.— The Common Elder, 
Samhucus nigra, is a low tree, sel- 
dom, if ever, exceeding twenty feet 
in height, and generally having the 
character of a shrub rather than tha% 
of a tree. The species is not orna- 
mental, but there is a variety with 
cut leaves, S. n, ladnidta^ which 
is very much so. The most orna- 
mental kind of Elder is, however, 
S. racemdsa, with loose panicles of 
large dark scarlet berries, which 
look like bunches of small scarlet 
grapes. All the different kinds of 
Elder thrive most in rich soil kept 
moist, and they are propagated by- 
layers, cuttings, and seeds, which 
ripen freely. They are all quite 
hardy, and require very little atten- 
tion from the gardener. 

Sand is an important article in the 
propagation and culture of plants ; 
and no good garden, whether small 
or large, ought to be without a 
stock of it. Sand, relatively to gar- 
dening, is of two kinds : pure white 
silver-sand free from earthy matter 
and ferruginous particles, which is 
only found in particular situations, 
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and common brown or grey sand, 
which is found in pits either with 
or without grarel, and on shores of 
rivers or the sea. The first kind of 
sand is used for striking Heaths, 
and other plants difficult to root by 
cuttings, and also for mixing with 
peat, for growing the more tender 
kinds of house plants. This sand 
is procured in abundance in the 
neighbourhood of- London and Paris, 
from pits; but throughout the 
country in general, it is chiefly to 
be found mixed with peal^ and form- 
ing what is called heath soil on the 
surface of heaths or commons. In 
these situations Xhis sand, from being 
exposed alternately to the air, the 
sun, and the action of rain, becomes 
white by bleaching, and is indispen- 
sable to the gardener ; but when it 
exists in heath soil in a sufficient 
proportion for growing plants, pure 
sand is only wanted by the gardener 
for striking cuttings. It is, how- 
ever, so useful for this purpose, that 
a quantity of it ought to be procured, 
and carefully kept in a box where 
it will not be mixed with other soil, 
by every person who grows plants 
in pots. 

Common coarse sand is used for 
striking the commoner kinds of 
plants either by cuttings or layers ; 
it is also used for placing under 
bulbs when planting them, and in 
general for mixing with soil of dif- 
ferent kinds, with a view to render 
it more free and pervious to water. 
This description of sand may be pro- 
cured in almost every part of the 
country ; and it is also necessary 
to guard against pit-sand which is 
of a rusty brown, and consequently 
strongly impregnated with iron, and 
sea-sand, whidi is necessarily im- 
pregnated with salt. By mixing 
irony eand with quicklime in a state 
of powder, the iron may be neutral- 
ised ; but this operation requires a 



year or two to eflfect it, besides the 
expense of the lime, and the neces- 
sity of separating it afterwards by 
sifting. Saline sand may be rendered 
fit for use by repeated washings with 
fresh water ; but this expense can 
only be advisable when no other 
sand can be procured. In various 
parts of the country there is a lead- 
coloured soffi sandstone, which when 
broken, and reduced to a state of 
powder, forms an excellent sand, 
both for mixing with soil, and 
striking cuttings. 

Sandal- WOOD. — See SanVpalum. 

Sandbrsonia. — Lilidcece. — This 
very remarkable and ornamental 
plant was discovered by John San- 
derson, Esq., in 1851, near Port 
Natal, in South Africa. It has a 
small tuber, an upright stem, and 
numerous golden orange bell-shaped 
flowers bearing more resemblance to 
the Fritillaries than the lilies. It 
is about as hardy as Gladiolus na- 
tcdensM. S, aurantiaca is the only 
species yet known. 

Sangdina^ria. — JPapaverhccce. 
— Puccoon, or Canadian Bloodwort. 
A very pretty little plant with 
white ranuncrdus-shaped flowers. 
It should be grown in a light sandy 
soil, and it has a good effect when 
used to fill one of the beds of a geo- 
metric flower-garden. The plants 
are increased by seed or division of 
the roots. 

S a'ntalum. — SantdldcecB, — San- 
dal-wood. — Stove plants, natives of 
the East Indies, and one species 
from New Holland. The flowers of 
S. dlhum, the true Sandal-wood, 
are small, and are produced in 
spikes or racemes ; but the great 
value of the plant consists in the 
fragrance of the wood, which is so 
great that it is bnrned for incense, 
&c., and is said to be destructive to 
all noxious insects. The plants 
I should be grown in light sandy loam, 



^ 



] and kept rather dry ; but the wood 
I has comparatJTelj ler; little £ra- 

SiaDce in this country. 
I Santou'b*. — CompilsiltE. — la- , 
I Tender Cotton. — ETergreen dwarf 
! ahrabfi, J vhieh will ^row in uif ' 
I common garden aoil, and which are 
I propsgtkted by cutlJnga. 
! SAirvni'Lii. — Compasiia, — A 
! beaalJful little Mexican annual, well 
i adapted from its dwarf statnre and 
compact habit of growth foi cover- 
ing a bed in a geometric flower- 
1 garden. The Bowers are large in 
I proportioa to the aize of the plant, 
i and they are of a licli broTn and 
' jellow. It is qaita hardy, and only 
' requires sowing in March cor April 
in the open border. 

S afi'k DDS. — SapindicecE. — The 
Soapbeny-— NaUves of the Bast 
' and West Indies, which require a 
' ataie in Englanil. Thej should ba 
' grown in loam and peat, and they 
. are propagated b; cuttings. 

SAK>Ni'BIi. — SiUnacae or Ca- 
I ryophyllacae. — ■ Soapwort. — Very 
' beautiful tittle plants, annual and 
' perennial, greatly reaembllng some 

< kiuda of Sapon&ria look Tec; well 
, on rock-work, corering it with a 
profmuon of beautiful little pink 
: Boweis. The handsomeat kinds are 
: iS. oeymBtdti and S, ealdbrica, for 
the perennials ; and iS. Vaee&ria 
. and S. per/oliata, for the annuals. 
They will all grow in any common 
garden aoiL 

Sa'racHjI. — Solanicea. — An- 
nual and perennial plants, natives 
of Mexico and Peru. S. mjcdin, 
which is the handsomest species, 
: lias rather large cream-coloured 
■ Bowers, beautifully marked in t!ie 
I centre with oliye dots, and which 
I are sacceeded by large red berries. 
It may he treated as a half-hard; 
annual ; or the roots, nhich are 
'"herons, may he taken np and kept 



dry during wintfir, like thoBO of the I 
Manel of Peru, and oilier aimil&r i 
plants. Whentreatedasanannnal, ' 
the seeds should be sown on a slight ' 
I hotbed in February, and the joang ', 
plants lemoTed iiil« the open border i 
in May. 

Sab3acb'iiia. — SarraeeniaeecB. ■ 
—The American Pitchei-plant^ or . 
Side-saddle Bover. — Bog-plant^ [ 
with Ter; curious fioweis, and pit- i 
cher-shaped leaiea. Though natires ' 
of Canada, where they flower freely, 
and are produced in great abund- 
ance, they are seldom flowered in 
England without the aid of artificial . 
heat. They are grown iupots filled 
wiQi peat and moss, and pla«ed in | 
saucers of water, or in the opea air, I 
on the banks of ponds or rivers, i 
Wheaiept inaroom,or onthebal- 1 
cony, ibey should be grown in doable 
pots, the interstice between the ti 
being filled with moss. 

SiKfliPiKi'u.*, — See Sxi'nxx. 

Sasa'nqua. — A kind of Camellia, 
the blossom of which strongly r 
sembles that of the Tea-tree. 

Saty'rium,— Oi-chidimt/B. —Te 
rcstrial orchidaceous plants frank the 
Cape of Good Hope. The leaves are 
Tery curious, from the Bat manner 
in which they spread themselTes on 
the surface of the pot; and the 
Bowers, which are generally yellow, 
are very handsome. They should 
be grown in Tery sandy loam or 
peat ; aud they are generally kept 
iu a greenhouse. They are very 
apt to damp oS' if o>er-wBt«red. 

Saw-fly, — Tenlkndinida. - 
Beautiful flies with clear wings, 
which are furnished with B carious 
instrument Uke a saw in the lower 
part of the body, with which they 
wound the bark t« depodt their 
eggs. These eggs, like those of 
some other insects, greatly increase 
iu size after they are laid. The 
grub or maggot is short and thick. 
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with a black shiniog head, and when 
attacked, it can let itself down by a 
thread. These insects are very de- 
Btructire to Rose trees, as they de- 
stroy the flower bads. 

Saw. — The more convenient kind 
for a lady to use for garden purposes 




no. 47.— BOW-SAW FOR CUTTINO OFF 
BRANCHSS OF TBEES. 

is one called a bow-saw (see fig. 47), 
made to screw tighter if necessary. 

Saxa-Qothb-e. — (7ony«raj.— A 
very handsome evergreen tree, from 
the Andes of Patagonia, and conse- 
quently likely to prove hardy in 
British gardens. The leaves re- 
semble those of the Irish Tew on 
the upper surface, but are almost 
white, with a glaucous line below. 
The tree, in its native countiy, is 
about thirty feet high. It is named 
after Prince Albert's £uni]y. 

SAXi'FBAGA.-;Siaa:ifrd5recB. -Well- 
known herbaceous plants, many of 
which are natives of Britain, with 
white, yellow, or pink flowers. They 
are all of the easiest culture, and 
will grow in any light garden soil, 



though they prefer a deep sand. S, 
umbrdsa is the London Pride, and 
S. grantUdtOf the common Moun- 
tain Saxifrage. All the kinds are 
handsome, and many of them are 
well adapted for rock>work. 

Saxifrage. — See Saxi^fkaoa 

SoABio'SA. — Dipihcea. — The 
Scabious. — Ornamental perennial 
and annual plants, mostly natives 
of Europe and the East Indies, that 
will grow freely in any common 
garden soil, and may be increased 
by seeds. 

SoABEOus. — See Soabio'sa. 

SoALs Insect. — See Co'oous. 

ScHEERiA. — Gesnandnce, — S, 
Mexicana closely resembles some 
of the species of AchimineSf from 
which genus it has been separated 
on account of its funnel-shaped 
stigma. There are two varieties ; 
one with purple, and the other with 
light blue flowers. 

SoHi^wus. — AnacardidLcecBy or 
Terebintkdcece. — Deciduous shrubs 
or low trees, natives of Brazil and 
Peru, nearly allied to Duvaiia. The 
flowers of Schlnus Mdlle, the com- 
monest species, are small and of a 
yellowish-green ; but they are suc- 
ceeded by berries of a beautiful rose- 
colour and highly polished. The 
leaves are impari-pinnate and very 
handsome, and they have the same 
peculiarity as those of the Duvatia 
(see Duvai/a). S. Mdlle was first 
considered a stove-plant; it was 
afterwards transferred to the green- 
house, and it is now found to suc- 
ceed in the open air. It was intro- 
duced in 1697, but it was very 
scarce till about 1830, when it was 
first tried in the open ground. It 
will grow in any common garden 
soil ; and it only requires a slight 
protection during hard frosts. 

Schiza'ndra. — Menispermacece. 
— A climbing or trailing half-hardy 
shrub, with scarlet flowers, nearly 
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allied to C6cctilu8 indieus, — For the 
culture, see GocoiiLns. 

Sohiza'nthus. — SolandcecBf or 
ScrophuldrimiDe. — A genns of very 
beautiful half-hardy annual flowers, 
which may be either sown in autumn 
or spring. If wanted to flower in 
spring, the seed should be sown in 
August or September, as soon as it 
is ripe, in light rich mould ; and 
the young plants should be kept in 
well-drained pots, in a frame or 
greoihouse, during winter. In Feb- 
ruary, they should be shifted into 
larger .pots, and this shifting should 
be repeated every week or fortnight 
till the plants have formed their 
flower-buds. Care mnst be taken 
in shifting the plants not to injure 
the roots, as they are very tender 
and succulent. The sml should be 
composed of equal parts of vegetable 
mould and sandy loam, or of loam, 
peat, and rotten manure from an 
old hotbed. It has lately been found, 
however, that 8, retiisus will flower 
better in a poor dry soil than in a 
rich one ; all the kinds require very 
little moisture, and if the soil be 
too rich for them they will produce 
only leaves instead of flowers. When 
the seeds are sown in spring, it 
should be on a hotbed, and the 
young plants should be removed into 
the open air in May, when they will 
flower in autumn. The plants are 
much larger in the open ground, and 
the flowers are finer, if the soil be 
sufficiently rich and light : but care 
should be taken to plant them in a 
sheltered situation, or to tie them to 
stakes, as the stems are very brittle, 
and very liable to be broken off by 
high winds. The principal kinds of 
Schiz&nthus are S. pinnMuSf with 
its varieties, all of which have pur- 
plish flowers ; 8. retusuSf with scar- 
let and yellow flowers ; and 8, 
Priistii, with white and yellow 
flowers. Of these, 8. piwndtus and 



its allied species or variety, 8. pSr^ 
rigenSy are the hardiest. 

Schizope'talon. — Crucifero!. — 
An annual flower, with curiously cat 
petals, and a strong tap-root. It is 
rather difficult to grow, as it does 
not bear transplantiog well, unless 
when quite young, and it requires a 
deep free soil for its descending root. 
It should be sown in spring, and, if 
possible, where it is to remain. 

Scholia. — Leguminhsece. — Gape 
shrubs, with very showy flowers, 
which may be kept in a greenhouse 
during the greater part of the year ; 
but which should be removed to a 
stove or hotbed frame during win- 
ter. They should not, however, be 
plunged, as bottom-heat does not 
appear to suit them. They should 
be grown in x>eat mixed with a 
little loam, or in a very sandy loam, 
the pots being very well drained ; 
and they are propagated by cuttings 
struck without bottom-heat. Many 
gardeners keep them in a green- 
house all the year, covering them 
with a hand-glass and a mat in 
very severe weather. 

Schombu'rgkia. — OrckiddcecB. 
— Some of the species of this genus 
are very handsome, and as they are 
found at a great height above the 
sea in South America, they will 
probably prove more hardy than 
most other orchids in this country. 

Schube'btia. — ConlfercB. — See 
Deoiduous Gtpress. 

SofLLA. — AsphodelecB. — The 
Squill or Wild Hyacinth. — Bulbous- 
rooted plants, mostly natives of 
Europe, which send up their beau- 
tiful bell-shaped flowers before their 
leaves. Their flowers resemble those 
of the Hyacinth, but they are much 
smaller. 8, aiMrica is, perhaps, the 
most brilliant blue flower grown ia 
British gardens ; and there are other 
kinds with white or pale pink flowers, 
well deserving of cultivation. S, 
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nonscripta, the Wild Hyacinth, is 
Bometimes called the Blae Bell, and 
the Hare Bell ; but these names are 
also applied, and apparently with 
more propriety, to Campdnula ro- 
tundifolia, — See Oahpa'nula and 
HYAofNTHS. All the kinds of Scilla 
are quite hardy, but they thrive 
best in a sandy soil and a somewhat 
shady situation. They are increased 
by offsets, and the bulbs may be 
taken up in autumn if it is thought 
necessary to remove them ; but 
otherwise they may remain in the 
ground several years without sus- 
taining any injury. 

SciTAMi'NRfi. — Hothouse plants 
with reed-like stems, long broad 
leaves, and showy flowers, which 
are usually fragrant. 

Scorpion Grass. -See Myoso^tis. 
Scorpion Senna. — CoronUla 
E^merus. — See Coroni'lla. 

ScoRPiu^RUS. — LeguminhscB. — 
Caterpillars. — Annuals with yellow 
pea flowers, the seed vessels of 
which resemble caterpillars. The 
species are all natives of the south 
of Europe, and they are all quite 
hardy in British gardens. 

ScoRZONS^RA. — Compositce, — 
Viper's Grass. — Handsome peren- 
nials, with purple, pink, or yellow 
flowers, quite hardy in British gar- 
dens, and growing in any common 
garden soil. 

Scotch Laburnum. — Cytiaus 
alptnus. — See Cy'tistjs. 

Sco'ttia. — Leguminosce. — An 
Australian shrub with reddish pea- 
flowers, quite hardy in British gar- 
dens, if grown in sandy peat. ' 

Screens differ from sieves in 
having the wires in parallel lines, 
and not reticulated ; and in being too 
large to be shaken by the hands. A 
screen consists of a number of pa- 
rallel wires fixed in a wooden frame, 
and supported at the one end by two 
wooden posts, while the other rests 



against the ground ; and the earth 
to be sifted is thrown by spadefuls 
against the wires, so that while the 
mould passes through them, the 
stones and rubbish fall on the side 
next the gardener. The eai*th must 
be well broken with the spade before 
it is thrown upon the screen, and 
the operation can only be performed 
when the weather is dry. 

SoROPHULA^BiA.-iScropAttZdnncp. 
— Pigwort. — Perennial plante, with 
brownish flowers, mostly natives of 
Europe, and growing in any com- 
mon garden soil. 

ScuTELLA^RiA. -Zaftidto. -Skull- 
cap. — Handsome perennial plants, 
generally with blue flowers, but 
sometimes having pink, white, or 
purple flowers, all of which are 
shaped like those of the Snapdragon. 
Some of thd species are natives of 
Britain and other parts of Europe, 
and others of North America and 
Australia. They grow best in peat 
or in very sandy loam ; and they 
are all quite hardy in British 
gardens. 

. Sea Buckthorn. — HippSphae 
jliamndides, — See Hippo'phab. 

Sea Heath. — See Fbanke^nu. 

Sea Holly. — Eryngium Aqmfb' 
Hum. — An umbelliferous perennial 
with blue flowers, a native of Spain, 
which should be grown in very sandy 
loam. 

Sea Lavender. — See Sta'tiob. 

Sea RAGWORT.-C^nerdria Mari- 
tima. — A half-hardy dwarf shrub 
with yellow flowers, a native of the 
south of Europe, which is generally 
grovm in a greenhouse, in a mixture 
of loam and peat. 

Sea-side Balsam. — CrbtonEleu- 
ihria. A native of Jamaica. See 
Cro'toh. 

Seats for gardens are either open 
or covered, the latter being in the 
form of root-houses, huts, pavilions, 
temples, grottoes, &c., and the 
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former being either fixed, tempo- 
rary, or portable. Fixed seats are 
commonly of stone, either plain 
stone benches without backs, or 
stone supporters to wooden benches. 
Sometimes, also, wooden seats are 
fixed, as when they are placed round 
a tree, or when boards are nailed to 
posts, or when seats are formed in 
imitation of Mushrooms, as in the 
grounds at Eedleaf. Fixed seats 
are also sometimes formed of turf. 
Portable seats are formed of wood, 
sometimes contriyed to have the 
back of the seat folded down when 
the seat is not in use, so as to 
exclude the weather and avoid the 
dirt of bu:ds which are apt to perch 
on them. Another kind of portable 
seat, which is frequently formed of 
iron, as shown in fig. 48, is readily 




riG. 48.— MOVEABLE GARTEN SEAT. 

» 

wheeled from one part of the grounds 
to another, and the back of which 
also folds down to protect the seat 
from the weather. There is a kind 
of camp stool, which serves as a 
portable seat, imported from Nor- 
way, and sold at the low price of 
2s, 6d, or Ss. ; and there are also 
straw seats like half beehives, which 
are, however, only used in garden 
huts, or in any situations under 
cover, because in the open air they 
would be likely to be soaked with 
rain. — There are a great variety of 
rustic seats formed of roots and 
crooked branches of trees, used both 
for the open garden and under 
cover, and there are also seats of cast 
and wrought iron of great variety 



of form. There should 'always be 
some kind of analogy between the 
seat and the scene of which it forms 
a part ; and for this reason rustic 
seats should be confined to mstic 
scenery ; and the seats for a lawn 
or highly kept pleasure ground 
ought to be of comparatively simple 
and architectural forms, and either 
of wood or stone, those of wood 
being frequently painted of a stone- 
colour and sprinkled over with 
silver saud before the paint is dry, 
to give them the appearance of 
stone. Iron seats, generally speak- 
ing, are not sufficiently massive for 
effect, and the metal conveys the 
idea of cold in winter and heat in 
summer. 

When seats are placed along a 
walk, a gravelled recess ouglit to be 
formed to receive them ; and there 
ought generally to be a foot-board 
to keep the feet from the moist 
ground, whether the seat is on 
gravel or on a lawn. In a garden 
where there are several seats, some 
ought to be in positions exposed 
to the sun, and others placed in the 
shade, and none ought to be put 
down in a situation where the back 
of the seat is seen by a person 
approaching it before the front. 
Indeed the backs of all fixed seats 
ought to be concealed by shrubs, 
or by some other means, unless they 
are circular seats placed round a 
tree. Seats ought not to be put 
down where there will be any 
temptation to the persons sitting on 
them to strain their eyes to the 
right or left, nor where the boun- 
dary of the garden forms a con- 
spicuous object in the view. In 
general, all seats should be of a 
stone-colour, as harmonising best 
with vegetation. Nothing can be 
more r.nartistical than seats painted 
of a pea-green, and placed among 
the green leaves of living plants. 
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Sb'cateur — A kind of pruaing 
shears, somewhat largerand stronger 
than those common in English gar- 
dens, and principally used in France 
for praning peach trees and other 
kinds of wall-fruit trees. 

Securi^gera.. — LegumMsce, — 
The Hatchet Vetch. — A hardy 
annual, with yellow pea-flowers. 
It requires no other care than 
sowing in March or April, hut as it 
is very coarse-growing, and requires 
a great deal of room, it is not 
suitahle for a small garden. This 
plant was calleif Coronllla Securi- 
ddca by Linneeus. 

Se^um. — CrassuLdicece. — The 
Stone Crop. — Succulent plants with 
white, red, or yeUow flowers. The 
genus takes its botanic name of 
Sedum from the Latin verb sedere^ 
to sit, because in a wild state it 
appears to be sitting or crouching 
on the old walls or rocks which 
form its habitat ; and its English 
name of Stone Crop alludes to the 
same habit of growth, as it appears 
to be growing out of stones, which 
afford no other crop. The most 
beautiful species of the genus is 
decidedly 8. Sieboldtii, but it 
requires a greenhouse to grow it 
well. All the species, though quite 
hardy^ should be grown in well- 
drained pots filled with turfy loam, 
mixed with lime-rubbish ; and they 
Are all admirably adapted for rock- 
work. They are increased by cut- 
tings or dividing the roots. 

Seeds. — The gathering and pre- 
servation of seeds is an occupation 
peculiarly agreeable to persons fond 
of gardening ; partly, no doubt, be- 
cause it contains so much of future 
promise, and on the same principle 
that sowing is universally consi- 
dered a more exciting operation 
than reaping. The greater number 
of seeds of ornamental herbaceous 
plants are contained in long narrow 



pods called siliques, or silicles, such 
as those of the Cruciferous plants ; 
or in leguminous pods, such as those 
of the Sweet Pea ; or of capsules, 
such as those of Campanula : but a 
number of plants produce their 
seeds naked in tubes, such as the 
ScrophuMrinaB ; on receptacles, such 
as the Compdsitse ; and some in 
fruits more or less fleshy, such as 
the FiUchsia. All seeds may be 
known to be ripe, or nearly so, by 
the firmness of their texture, and by 
their changing from a white or 
greenish colour, to a colour more or 
less brown. There are, indeed, 
some seeds which are whitish when 
ripe, such as the white Lupine, and 
several of the Sweet Peas ; and 
other seeds that are quite black, 
such as those of some Ranunculuses ; 
but, in general, a brown colour is a 
characteiistic of ripeness. Seeds 
should be gathered on a dry day, 
after the sun has had sufficient time 
to exhale all the moisture which 
dews or rains may have left on the 
seed-vessels. In general, the pods, 
-or capsules, should be cut off with 
a small portion of the stalks at- 
tached, and the whole should be 
spread, out, each kind by itel^ on 
papers in an airy room or shed, 
from which rain and the direct 
influence of the sun are both ex- 
cluded. When the seed-vessels are 
thoroughly dried, they may be put 
up in papers, without separating 
the seeds from them, and kept in a 
dry place, rather airy than close, 
till wanted for sowing. Seeds pre- 
served in the seed-vessel, no doubt,- 
make comparatively clumsy pack- 
ages, to seeds from which every 
description of husk ortcovering has 
been separated ; but in this clumsy 
state they are found to keep better 
than when cleaned. Nevertheless, 
when they are to be sown the follow- 
ing year, or sentanywhere in a letter. 
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itit better te take them mt eftli^ 
eoTeriiiguid to render them u clean 
u {HMiible, bj pMsing them tiuongh 
■leTM, nth bolea nil£eteiit]y large 
to admit the eaeipe of doit, bat 
oat of the seeds. Such nevu «i a 
(mall eeale eTei; lady ma; make 
for henel^ I? tgniiiig Dp the edgee 
of a piece of thia paeteboaid eat in 
a cirgolar form, and piercing the 
bottom with hole* *ith a Urge pin 
or doming-needle. When it ie de- 
termined to uparate the eeeda from 
the eeed-TeiBels, instead of patting 
ap the whole together, the veaeeli, 
after gathering, maj be dried in the 
BOD, when man; of the aeedi will 
come ant bj the expaiuuDa of the 
leed-Teuelg in the heat, and the 
remainder can eaiil; be rubbed ant. 
This is the usual practice of ni 
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a lad; 



ought to haTe a smalt cabinet, which 
■he might form heiaelf of pasteboard, 
with as man; diavers aa there are 
letters in the alphabet ; and as her 
seeds are put up in papers, she 'can 
tie the packets of each genua b; 
themselTes, and (Wt them in the 
appropriate drawer. Where so much 
trouble Dannol be takai, a large 
brown uper bag, or a canvai bag 
for eacs letter of the alphabet, nuT 
be substituted. 

The period during which seeds 

will retain their vegetatiie powers 

differs in different bmilics, genera, 

and even species. Seeds of the; 

BaoDnoiiUcen and the CrucfferK 

"ill, in general, retain their Titalitj 

I for several years, in whatever 

manner they may be kept, provided 

the sitoatioQ be not such as will 

caose them to geniiinale. On the 

otier hand, soeds of the Capsioum 

will keep for several years if re- 

tau«d in the berry, but will seldom 

I grow the second year when removed 

1 It. As a safe ga>eral guide. 

~ he adopted as a rule, thataU 



' seeds will keep three years, and 
grow, provided they are retaioeii in 
the unopened seed-vessel ; that most 
seeds, if matojcly ripened, amd kept 
in a drj piscs in close paper packets, 
will grow the second year ; isndtliat 
all seed* whatever, whether kept in 
the seed-veasel or exposed in opened 
drawers, like those of tfafi seedsmen, 
will grow the first year after being 
gath^ed. Mignonette seed will keep 
seven yean ; but that of Stocks nnd 
Wallfiowera will not reouun good 
more than two years, onlees kept in 
the pod. Sweet Feaa and Lnpiaea 
will, with difficulty, keep two years, 
while the seeds of I'rince's Feather, 
and of Poppies, will keep aeveial 
years. larktpnr seed wUl seldom 
grow after the second or third year. 
Ilotwithstanding the length af time 
which some seeds will keep, it ia 
generally advisable to aoir them aa 
soon after they are ripe aa {H«Cti- 
cable, as fiesh seeds always vegetate 
much sooner than old ones. ' 

SsLi.'ao. — Verbendoca. — S. dU- 
tani is a pretty little grsenhouse 
plant, very easily cultir&ted, if it is 
grown in sandy peat, and plenty of 
water is given to it in hot we*tber, 
not only to the roots, bat by ly- 
ringing it overhead. 
Ssi^BEAi^- — 8ee PaDHB'i.i.a, 
Sempkrvi'vuii. — CramitAceai.— 
Houseleek. ^Succulent plants, the 
most beautiful of which are na^ves 
of the Canary Islands, and require 
to be kept in the greenhonse. They 
should be grown in sandj loam, 
mixed with lime rubbish, and the 
pots should he Weil drained. They 
require very little water, except 
when about to flower ; and they »r« 
propagated by cuttings, which must 
be laid to dry for some daya before 
they Bi-o planted. When potted, 
they should neitier have »ny water, 
aor be covered with a glua ; bnl 
they may be plunged iithi a bad of 
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tan or dead leaves. The hardy 
kinds are very soitable for rock- 
work, and are increased by suckers 
from the roots. 

Sbmeia'ndra.— Owc^rdn^cR. — S. 
graThdifldraj the only species known, 
is a slender shmb about six feet 
high, with numerous scarlet flowers. 
It is nearly allied to the Fuchsia, 
but its flowers are so loug and 
narrow in their divisions, that they 
look almost like bright scarlet 
dragon-flies flattering among the 
leaves : the plant is a native of 
Mexico, and first flowered in this 
country in the summer of 1853. 

Sene'oio. — Compdsitce. — A very 
extensive genus, including many 
plants which are quite worthless, 
such as the common British weed 
called Groundsel {S, vulgibns) ; 
many showy garden-flowers, such as 
the Jacobflea, or Purple Sagwort 
{S. ilegans) ; and even some hot- 
house and greenhouse shrubs. Of 
these one of the handsomest garden- 
flowers is the double purple Jacobsea, 
which is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. It differs from the 
common British Bagwort (S. Ja- 
cobcea)f the flowers of which are 
yellow, not only in its flowers, but 
in its habits of growth. The seeds 
of the purple Jacobssa should be 
sown on a slight hotbed, and the 
youBg plants removed to the open 
borders in May ; it kept during the 
winter in a greenhouse they will 
become shrubby, like Mignonette. 
The tree groundsel, S, praecox, has 
yellow flowers, and large ivy-shaped 
leaves. All the species of Sendcio like 
a rather rich loamy soil, kept open 
by a mixture of sand or peat, and 
most of them are hardy. There 
are, however, a few Gape shrubs 
belonging to the genus, which 
require a greenhouse. According 
to the new arrangement of the 
Comp6BitsB by Professor de Oan- 



dolle, nearly the whole of the 
genus Cinertlria has been incor- 
porated in that of Sendcio. — See 

OlHBRA^BIA. 

Sbnsitive Plant. -^There are 
several kinds cultivated in hot- 
houses, but the most interesting are 
Mimosa pvdica-j which has small 
white ball-like flowers, and M, 
sensiiivaf with pink or lilac flowers, 
both of which grow about a foot high, 
and are natives of Brazil. There is 
also another kind, a floating aquatic 
plant, with bright yellow double 
flowers, a native of the tropics, 
both in the East and West Indies. 

Shaddock. — See Ci'trus. 

Shading is necessary to plants 
after transplanting, to prevent the 
evaporation from the leaves, which 
takes place when the plants are 
exposed to the full heat of the sun, 
being greater than the roots can 
supply moisture to support. Be- 
sides this, partial shade is necessary 
to many plants which cannot bear 
the direct rays of the sun; such, 
for example, as the Galifomian 
annuals — plants which in their 
native state grow in thick woods, 
fens, &c. In these cases, however, 
it is not necessary that the shade 
should be so great as for newly- 
transplanted plants. There is a 
great deal of difference in plants, 
with regard to their flowers, bearing 
the direct rays of the sun. Some 
require solar influence to make 
them expand, such as ali the kinds 
of Mesembry&nthemnm ; while 
others, such as the Evening Prim- 
rose, only unfold their flowers when 
the sun withdraws its rays. Most 
of the orchideous Epiphytes, which 
grow in dense woods, sueceed best 
in hothouses glazed with green glass, 
which affords them the requisite 
degree of shade. 

Sharp Cedar. — Acacia Oxyet" 
drut, — See Aojl'cia. 
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Sheep Laubel. — See Ka'lmia. 

Sheep's Scabious — Jasio'nb. 

Shephe'bdia — Eloidgnea. — 
Beaatifal shrubs or low trees, with 
sUvery leaves, which were formerly 
considered to belong to the genns 
Hippdphae. The silvery appearance 
of tiie leaves is prodoced by their 
outer surface being of a blnish green, 
and their lower surface lined with a 
soft silky down of a snowy white- 
ness. The plants are natives of 
North America, and may be grown 
in peat or in very sandy loam. 

Sheba'bdia. — Ruhidicece, — Field 
Madder. — Very pretty British 
weeds, which may be introduced 
with good effect on rock-work. 

Shifting is the operation of 
transfemng plants grown in small 
pots to other pots a little larger; 
and it is of very great advantage 
when it is wished to keep plants 
short and bushy. In shifting, the 
ball of earth round the roots is not 
broken, but placed in the centre of 
the new pot, and the earth filled in 
round it — See Potting. 

Single Oak. — Quihcm imhri- 
cdta, 

Sheubbt Tbepoil. — PUlea trir 
folibta, — Bee Fts^ij!A. 

SHBUBBY ClNQUEFOlL. — Potm- 
iilla fnUicdsa. — See Fotehti'lla. 

Shbubbebt. — A walk bordered 
by shrubs and trees with some 
flowers in fronl^ is called a shrub- 
bery. In small villas it generally 
leads from the house to the kitchen- 
garden ; and sometimes goes round 
the latter, or is conducted round 
an open lawn. The object in 
forming a shrubbery is to produce 
as great an extent of interesting 
walk as the nature, extent, and 
other circumstances of the place 
will admit. There is then no 
positive rule for either the length of 
a shrubbery walk or its direction ; 
and unless a given situation were 



to be treated of, only some general i 
directions can be given, or principles | 
laid down, respecting the plantm^ 
of the shrubs and trees. 

If we examine most of the sbrab- 
beries in country residences, we 
shall find that there is a general 
sameness in the appearance of the 
trees and shrubs with which they 
are planted, from one end of the 
shrubbery to the other. This 
sameness results from the mode 
commonly employed of mixing those 
kinds of trees and shrubs that can 
be most readily procured indiseri- 
minately together. Some evergreens 
are distributed throughout the 
whole, such as a few Hollies, and a 
few Pines and Firs ; Laurels, with 
a few Roses, and perhaps a few 
Honeysuckles. The rest is made 
up of the common mixture planted 
by contractors or jobbing gardeners 
on such occasions. The object is 
merely to produce a plantation 
which shall have some flowering 
shrubs in it, and some herbaceous 
shrubs and Boses. If we examine 
the progress of such a plantation 
from the time it has been planted 
till it has attained the age of 
twenty or thirty years, we i^all 
find that at the end of four or five 
years the herbaceous plants will have 
become choked up, and are either 
killed or rendered unsightly. In 
six years the Roses will have ceased 
to flower freely for want of light 
and air, and of manuring the soil; 
and hence they will have become 
the very reverse of ornamental la 
ten years the finer shrubs will have 
been choked up by the coarser 
kinds, and in twenty years almost 
all the shrubs will have vanished, 
having been destroyed by the trees. 
There is no way of preventing this 
result to a shrubbexy planted in the 
usual manner, except by constant 
thinning; beginning in the third 
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year and removiog all the herba- 
ceous plants that have not sufficient 
room and air and light to grow and 
flower freely* The bulbs may be 
left as long as they will grow ; 
because as they have but little 
foliage, and that foliage is produced 
early and soon dies oS, they are, 
under no circumstances, so dis- 
jigreeable in their appearance as 
ill-grown common perennials. The 
Boses should be removed whenever 
they cease to flower vigorously ; and 
all the other shrubs should be 
thinned out when their branches 
begin to interfere with one another. 
Where the shrubbery is twenty or 
thirty feet wide, every shrub should 
be kept separate from every other 
fihrub, so as to be clothed with 
branches from the ground upwards ; 
or the shrubs should be encouraged 
to grow in groups of different sizes, 
each group being kept more or less 
distinct from every other group. 
It may be thought that this mode 
of keeping the single plants ^ and 
the groups distinct, will prevent the 
shrubbery from serving as a screen ; 
but this is a mistake ; because 
though the plants by being placed 
alternately, will admit the eye of 
the spectator on the walk to see in 
among them, which in passing along 
a walk adds greatly to the variety 
of its effect, yet this very circum- 
stance will prevent the eye from 
passing the boundary. Any person 
may prove this by drawing circles 
representing the shrubs or groups 
on paper to a scale ; and supposing 
the strip of plantation to be thirty 
feet in width, and the circles some 
of them to be five feet in diameter, 
and some of them ten feet. The 
style of planting and thinning so 
as to keep each plant distinct, and 
always about to touch but never 
actually touching those around it, 
is what Mr. Loudon called the gar- 



denesque treatment of shrubberies 
and plantations; and the style of 
grouping is called the picturesque 
mode of planting and management. 
These remarks may be considered as 
directions for making the most of a 
shrubbery already planted in the 
common manner ; and in so far as 
thinning is considered, they will 
equally apply to the mode of plants 
ing which is now about to be 
described. 

Planting shrubberies so as to pro- 
duce variety in the aspect of the 
plantation is to be effected by one 
mode only, and that is to cause 
one kind of tree or shrub always to 
prevail in one place. In extensive 
shrubberies this will require several 
plants of the same species or variety 
to be placed together ; but it occa- 
sions no additional expense ; be- 
cause, in a common shrubbery at 
least, the same number of plants of 
one species would be planted, the 
only difference being that they 
would be placed in different parts 
of the plantation. In a small 
shrubbery perhaps not more than 
one or two plants of a species or 
variety might be required : more 
especially if the object were to 
include as extensive a collection in 
the shrubbery as could conveniently 
be procured. There are almost a 
thousand trees and shrubs, exclusive 
of Boses, in British nurseries, which 
may be purchased at moderate 
prices ; and all these may be used 
in a sh^bbery which contains no 
more ground than a singles acre. 
Supposing that only one plant of a 
kind is planted, and supposing that 
each genus or natural order is kept 
by itself, every part of the surface 
of the plantation will be different 
from that which precedes or follows 
it ; and the greatest variety which 
the case admits of will be produced. 
So many plants planted on one acre 
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will, however, soon cover the soil ; 
and therefore in three years after 
planting, it will he necessary to 
hegin to thin them. The thinning 
in this case ought to he directed to 
the remoTal of the commoner and 
coarser kinds. The most complete 
shmhhery that can he imagined 
is one which should contain all the 
larger trees distributed along it as 
a background, with all the smaller 
trees in front ; next to these should 
be the larger shrubs, then the 
smaller shrubs, next the Eoses, 
and finally in the front, apart from 
the Boses, should be the herbaceous 
plants ; thus forming a splendid 
bank of vegetation on level ground. 
To prevent such an arrangement 
from becoming monotonous, it is 
essentially necessary that it should 
be combined with the natural system 
of relationship between the kinds ; 
and this ought to be carried out in 
the Boses, and in the herbaceous 
plants, no less than in the shrubs 
and trees. To solve tkis problem 
so as to carry the idea into execu- 
tion, is one of the nicest points for 
an amateur landscape gardener to 
attempt. 

All shrubberies whatever, how- 
ever scientifically they may be 
planted and thinned out after- 
wards, will ultimately become old, 
and* entirely lose the character 
which they had during the first 
eight or ten years after planting. 
Hence, in small places, which have 
been planted a certain number of 
years, it is impossible to have a 
shrubbery such as is here described, 
without removing the large trees 
and shrubs already existing ; and 
this must necessarily depend on the 
taste of the proprietor, and whether 
a collection of young trees and 
shrubs, which have a bare and new 
look, but which will be continually 

""easing in beauty and magni- 



tude, be preferred to a few full- 
grown plants which are already in a 
state of perfection, and whicli have 
an air of grandeur and repose. 

When a shrubbery is planted, and 
for some years afterwards, the 
ground should be kept clear of 
weeds by hoeing or slight digging ; 
and the shrubbery should be sepa- 
rated from the walk by a verge %f 
turf or of box. The Irish Ivy, the 
common English I vy, and the St. 
John's Wort {Hypiricum. ctdyd- 
mrnjf are now used with good effect 
for edging walks under the shade 
or drip of trees. When the opposite 
side of the walk is turf, such as a 
lawn, then the side next the shmbs 
must have a verge of turf also ; but 
where a walk passes through the 
middle of a shrubbery, box edgings 
may be used on both sides. In 
general, however, a grass verge is 
greatly to be preferred, as b^g 
more appropriate to a scene con- 
nected with the lawn ; and as not 
calling up ideas of a kitchen-garden, 
or of a small flower-garden, where 
the beds are usually edgcui with 
box. Whatever may be the width 
of the gravel-walk, the grass veige 
should not be narrower than two 
feet, because less than that width 
cannot always be kept in good 
order ; such as neatly mown, level, 
and with the margins clipped, but 
not pared. Besides, a narrow verge 
has an appearance of meanness, 
and gives the idea of want of space. 
As the shrubs spread over the 
ground, there will soon he scarcely 
any part of the shrubbery that 
will not be covered by their lower 
branches. When these extend their 
branches towards the verge^ and 
even spread over it> all digging and 
hoeing becomes unnecessary; and 
the verge ought to be encouraged to 
extend in width under the branches 
of the pUnts. This is a point in the 
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management of shrubberies, which 
is almost everywhere defectire ; for 
the gardener generally continues 
catting the inner edge of the verge 
and digging the ground among the 
herbaceous plants and the Roses, 
till he has reduced the verge to 
about six or eight inches in width 
next to the walk, this being the 
only part on which he will suffer 
any grass to grow ; while the Boses 
and herbaceous plants, which have 
long ceased to be either healthy or 
ornamental, are left to display tiieir 
stunted and naked branches, with 
the dug earth for a background. 
The constant digging and stirring 
of the ground breaks off the branches 
of the shrubs, and thus an unsightly 
gap is created, which entirely 
destroys all the pleasing ideas 
excited by glades of smooth turf 
appearing here and there to pene- 
trate among the trees. To pro- 
duce this latter effect, as the 
branches of any of the shrubs begin 
to spread over the verge, all digging 
and paring ought to be left off, and 
the grass encouraged to extend itself 
into the bays and recesses of the 
plantation. In like manner in a 
shrubbery with the walks edged 
with box, the box ought to be 
removed whenever the branches 
begin to spread over it, leaving no 
edging to the walk at all except 
what is formed by the retiring and 
advancing of the branches of the 
shrubs. This will form a walk 
with what are called picturesque 
edgings ; but if a definite or a 
gardenesque edging is required, it 
may be formed of brick or stone. 
On no account whatever ought any 
kind of vegetable edging to be kept 
up which does not grow fireely ; for 
it is a maxim in gardening which 
ought never to be forgotten, that 
what cannot be grown well, ought 
not to be grown at all. 



Siberian Crab. — P^rua haccdta, 
and P. prunifdlia. These trees, 
though frequently grown in kitchen 
gardens and orchards for their fruit, 
deserve admission into ornamental 
(plantations for the -beauty of their 
Grabs when ripe. 

Siberian Pea Tree. — A hardy 
flowering shrub.— See Garaqa^na. 

Si^DA. -'McUvdcecB. — Stove, green- 
house, and hardy plants, natives of 
the East and West Indies, and North 
America, with showy white, pink, 
or yellow flowers, which they pro- 
duce in great abundance. They are 
grown in loam and peat, and gene- 
rally ripen seeds ; by which, and by 
cuttings, they are readily increased. 

BWERO'xYLOif.Saphtece. — Iron- 
wood. — Half-hardy and hardy 
shrubs, and low trees, natives of 
America, the East Indies, and the 
Gape of Gk>od Hope. Some of the 
species have been removed to Bu- 
mdlia, and one species, a native of 
Morocco, which is hardly in British 
gardens, is now called Arginia. 
All the kinds should be grown in 
loam and peat; and they have all 
small white or whitish-green flowers. 
I Sidb-saddleFlower. — SeeSAR- 

RAOB^IA. 

SnrvES are necessary in garden- 
ing to separate the stones and 
coarser particles from the mould to 
be used for potting and also for 
cleaning seeds. Ghurden sieves for 
mould should, be made with deep 
wooden rims, but for seeds the 
wooden rim may be more shallow ; 
in both cases the wires, or toUe 
rrUtaUique, through which the mould 
is to pass, should be firmly attached 
to the rim, the holes or interstices 
not being more than the fourth of 
an inch in diameter. 

SiFTiNQ is the operation of pass- 
ing any kind of soil through a 
sieve or screen to deprive it of its 
coarser partidei; and Bome gar- 

_ 
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deners sift most of the soil they use 
for potting. Sifting, however, should 
be used with cantion ; as most 
plants thrive better when the par- 
tides of soil are not too fine. Turfy 
loam, for example, should generally 
be chopped small with a spade or 
trowel, and not sifted ; and i>eat 
shonld not be deprived of the vege- 
table fibre in which it abounds. 
Sifted earth, when of a loamy nature, 
is very apt to cake together and to 
become impenetrable to the finer 
roots of plants. 

SiLB^iB. — SUendcece or Caryo- 
phylldcecB.— The Catchfly.— Well- 
known annual and perennial plants, 
many of which are natives of Britain, 
with flowers something like those of 
the Pink. They are nearly all 
quite hardy, and only require the 
common tr^tment of their respec- 
tive kinds. Lobers Catchfly (S, 
Armaria) is a common garden 
annual, that requires sowing in the 
open ground in March or April. 
SiUne Sckdfta is a very ornamental 
hardy perennial introduced in 1846. 
It is a dwarf plant, very suitable for 
beds, borders, and rock-work, with 
abundance of bright crimson flowers, 
which continue &om June to October. 

Silk Tree. — Acdcia Julibrissin, 
— See AcAoiA. 

Single trees and single shrubs 
are the grand sources of variety in 
a lawn or park, where the suiface 
is flat and without any other re- 
sources; and they are also, when 
judiciously disposed, valuable addi- 
tions to a suiface naturally varied 
by undulations. . The great art in 
putting down single trees is, to dis- 
pose them so as to form groups 
when seen from a distance, and yet 
so as to produce variety in every 
change of position in the spectator 
when near. The kinds of trees 
and shrubs may be varied at pleasure, 
provided some attention be paid to 



the prevalence of one general form 
or character of tree or shrub in one 
place. For example, if conical trees 
be distributed equally over the 
grounds, along with round-headed 
trees, they will produce great same* 
ness ; but if conical trees prevail in 
one place, round-headed trees in 
another, and flat-spreading trees in 
a third, so many distinct characters 
will be produced. The same may 
be said as to shrubs. The sure 
mode of proceeding on right prin- 
ciples is to take the different genera, 
and allow only the species and 
varieties of one genus to prevail in 
one place. Single trees should 
always be planted in prepared soil 
raised in heaps a foot or more above 
the general rarface ; so that after a 
year or two, when the earth has 
settled down, the tree may stand on 
a little hillock. The trees before 
planting should be ten feet or 
twelve feet in height, with trunks 
three inches or four inches in 
diameter at the sur£Mie of the 
ground. The shrubs should also be 
of as large a size as will transplant 
with ease and a fiur prospect of 
success, and this size will vary ac- 
cording to the kind of shrub. Ever- 
green trees of the Pine and Fir 
tribe, and of the Cypress tribe, the 
beauty of which depends on their 
spreading branches, should either 
be planted in a situation where no 
fence is requisite, or they should be 
surrounded with iron hurdles or 
some other light fence placed five or 
six feet from the stem of the tree, 
and extended to a greater distance 
as the lateral branches advance in 
length ; but broad-leaved trees, such 
as most of the Exogens, may be 
protected by fences placed close to 
the stem. There are various modes 
of doing this ; fig. 49 shows the 
mode of protecting by tying thorn 
branches round the stem, as prac- 




Fig. fiO BhowH s moda of protect- 
ng trees from sheep bj tjing lathe 
round them with xire. In the hoii- 
il section, and also in the elSTa- 
, a represents the stem of the 
tree, b the -tiie, and c the btOia. 



Btlopted ; one of the eimpIeEt of 
which consialB in driving a stake 
into the ground mnch deeper than 
the roota of the tree, and tf Log the 
(nmb to it with a hafliand, care 
being t&ken not to injme the roatt 
in djiTing in the stAke. There ii 



another mode of fixing a tree, which 
Bervea also to protect it; and this 
oonairte in driving twi 
wDod into the gtoond, with their 
lower eitremitiea spread out, and 
their upper ones tied to the tree. 

In planting uogle trees, and ii 
deed treea of everj lund, the greatest 
passible care should be takenlo plact 
Chem so high above the surface, ai 
that after they hare sunk down, a> 
the; will do in a few yesra, the; 
ma; still appear to stand on a little 
hillock, or to groir out of a small 
thriTing 




B in a natural wood, vb shall 
alwBjS find tiiat the collar — that 
is, the point of JDnclion between 
the stem and the roots — rises abore 
the general surbce, bo as to foi 
little faillool. On the otier hand, 
[amine iieea in artifi«al 
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plantolsoiiSy in whidi the sdl has i Caldi^M, a native of Guiana. The 
been deeply tiendied, we shall goie- ; species requires a stove inKngland ; 
rally find that^ thcngh they hare j and it grows freely in peat, loam, and 
been planted at first level with the • sand. It is propagated by cnttiiigB 
snr&oe, they will, after a certain of the yonng wood in sand, with, a 
number of yean^ have sank con- bell-glass and bottom-heai. 
mderably below the smt^oe ; or if > SiBTfii'KCHinii. — IridetK. — Beaa- 
care has been taken to keep the tifol little plants resembling bnlboos 
gromid about them leyel, by adding ' plants in their flowers, Imt -with 



fresh aoSL as the surface sinks, they 
will appear with their collars com 



fibrous roots, 
of America, 



pletely buried, and their trunks • grown in sandy peat. 



They are all natives 
and they should be 



rising out of the soil like so many 
posts driven into it by art^ in- 
stead of springing from a wooden 
base, rimng above the soil like trees 
and shrul» in a natural forest, or 
on a common. In planting single 
trees, therefore, hillocks should at 
first be raised to a height which will 
for a year or two appear quite un- 
natural, as shown in fig. 51, in which 
may be observed a small hollow at 
the base of the stem for retaining 
water ; but they will soon sink down 
to the appearance shown in fig. 52. 

SiNJr t'NGiA. — Gesnerduxce. -Stove- 
plantswith large bell-sbaped flowers. 
They should be grown in light rich 
soil. 

Siphooa'mptlos. — ZcMiacece. 
— A sufiruticose plant, with red and 
green tube-shaped flowers. It is 
generally kept in the greenhouse, 
but it is nearly hardy. It should 
be grown in heath -mould, and it is 
propagated by cuttings, which should 
be dried a little before they are 
planted. 

SiPHO^NiA. — Euphorhiacecs. — 
The American India-rubber tree. 
— The first elastic gum brought to 
Hurope was the produce of the Flcus 
eldatica; and as this plant is a native 
of the East Indies, the substance was 
thence called India-rubber. It has 
since been found tiiat several trees 
produce it ; and the Caoutchouc used 
for the Macintosh cloaks, &c.,is prin- 
'pally produced by the Siphdnia 



Ski'icmia. — AvrantiaceoR. — A 
very fragrant shrub, with spikes of 
small white flowers, and bright red 
berries; the leaves are evergreen, 
smooth and shiny, and they are as 
fragrant as the flowers. S. jap&niea, 
the only species yet known, was in- 
troduced by Mr. Fortune, and first 
flowered in this country in March, 
1853. 

Skull-cap. — See Soutella^bxa. 

Sliffeb-wobt. — See Cautso- 

LA^BIA. 

Slugs. — See Li'max. 

SufLAX. — Smiihcece. — ^Evergreoi 
monocotyledonous, dioecious, cUmb- 
ing shrubs, with curiously ribbed 
leaves, and numerous tendrUs, wbich 
they twine round every object with- 
in their reach. The roots are thick 
and fleshy, and from them (and 
particularly those of one species) 
the drug called sarsaparilla is nuMle. 
The flowers are small and whitish ; 
and those of the female plants axe 
succeeded by red or black berries. 
The handsomest species is S, rUbens, 
the tendrils of which are of a bright 
red ; and the next is S, exc^lsc^ from 
the large size of its leaves. All the 
species may be grown in the common 
garden soil; but they should be 
planted in a shady situation, and 
kept rather moist. 8. China and 
some other species are rather tender, 
and require protection from severe 
frosts. 

Snails.— See Hb^lix. 
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Snail-flower. — Phaseolus Ca- 
racdlla. — A climbing plant, a native 
of India, with Lilac flowers, nearly 
allied to the Scarlet-ninner. 

Snaee-qoubd. — Trichoidnthes 
anguiTta, — ^A yery curioos plant, 
with white flowers, every petal of 
which appears surrounded with long 
knotted fringe. The leaves and ten- 
drils resemble those of the common 
Cucumber ; but the fruit is curiously 
striped, and is so long and narrow 
as to resemble a snake. Specimens 
have indeed been grown more than 
six feet long, and not thicker than 
the body of a common snake. The 
plant is an annual, a native of 
China, and it should be grown in 
a frame like a common Cucumber 
or Melon. It is of no use, and 
only worth cultivating as an object 
of curiosity. 

Snake- WOOD. — Ceandthus colu- 
hrtnus, 

Snafdbaqon. — See ANTiBRHf- 

NUM. 

Snowball tree.— See Vibu'r- 

NUM. 

Snowbbebt. — See Stmphori- 

OA^BPUS. 

Snowdrop. — See Gala^nthus. 

Snowdrop tree. — See Halb'sia. 

Snowflake. — See Leuoo^juii. 

Soap-berry. — See Sapi'kdus. 

Soap- wort. — See Sapona^bia. 

Soils are of two kinds, the sur- 
face soils, and the subsoils; the 
first being what are generally under- 
stood by the word soils, and tbe 
second being properly designated 
earths. Soils, according to this 
definition, consist of the crumbling 
surface of one of the primitive 
earths, mixed with decayed animal 
or vegetable matter, and perhaps 
with particles of some other earth 
which may have been washed down 
by rains, or otherwise accidentally 
mingled with it. Thus clay is one 
of the primitlye earths ; bat loam, 



which is compounded of the crum- 
bling surface of the clay, mixed with 
decayed animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, is a soil. In the like manner, 
lime is an earth, but chalk is a soil. 
When several kinds of soil are mixed 
together, and intermingled with 
manures, the mixture is called a 
compost. All soils which contain 
a considerable portion of sand or 
peat are called light ; and , all soils 
containing sand and clay are caUed 
loamy. What is called a light rich 
soil is generally composed of very 
sandy loam, mixed with vegetable 
mould, or the sifted remains of an 
old hotbed. 

SoLA^NUM. — Solanhcece. — The 
Nightshade. — The flowers of the 
plants belonging to this extensive 
genus (all more or less resemble 
those of the common climbing Night- 
shade, or Bitter-sweet of the hedges, 
and indeed those of the Potato, 
which belongs to this genus. They 
are all rather pretty, but their 
foliage is too coarse to be orna- 
mental. S, campaniddtum is per- 
haps the handsomest species as 
regards the flower. 8, Capsicdt^ 
trum resembles a miniature Orange 
tree; it is an evergreen shrub of 
recent introduction, very orna- 
mental, and much esteemed on 
account of its richly coloured fruit 
for the decoration of the greenhouse 
and conservatory in winter. Some 
of the species require a stove, others 
the greenhouse, and others the open 
air ; but they all agree in liking a 
rich light soil, and they all grow 
well in a mixture of loam and peat, 
enriched with vegetable mould. 

Soldane'lla. — PrimitldcecB, — 
Beautiful little alpine plants, very 
suitable for rock-work, some with 
purple, and some with blue flowers. 
They should be grown in heath- 
mould, or in peat mixed with very 
sandy loam ; and they are increased 
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by seeds, or by dividing the root 
They are generally grown in small 
pots, and they should neither have 
too much nor too little water. 

SoLiDA^GO. - CompSsitcB, — Golden 
Rod. — ^Perennial plants, quite hardy 
in British gardens, where they flower 
in autumn. They are too tall for 
any small garden, and they are only 
suitable for the back row of a flower- 
border. They will grow in any 
common garden soil, and they are 
increased by diyiding the root. 

So'llya. — Pittospordceos, — This 
beautiful little shrub, though only 
introduced in 1830, is already as 
common as the Fiichsia, and it is a 
favourite everywhere. The leaves 
are evergreen^ and the bright blue 
bell-shaped flowers, which are pro- 
duced in tufts near the ends of the 
branches, are so elegant that no 
one can see them without admiring 
them. The plant is a native of 
New Holland ; and it is so nearly 
hardy, that it will stand in the open 
air [if trained against a wall, and 
slightly protected during winter. It 
is, however, generally grown in pots, 
in which the only objection to its 
culture is the circumstance of its 
having the tips of its shoots fre- 
quently covered with aphides, the 
only cure for which is constant 
syringing. In the open air it is 
liable to the attacks of a black in- 
sect similar in its nature to the 
aphis, but still more disagreeable. 
It should be grown in peat and 
loam, or in heath-mould, and it is 
propagated by seeds or cuttings. 
The fruity wluch is a berry full of 
seeds, ripens freely ; but the cuttings 
are very difficult to strike, and in- 
deed will rarely succeed without 
bottom-heat. Besides S6Uya hete- 
roph^lUij which is the common 
kind, two or three other kinds have 
been introduced by Captain Mangles 
from the Swan Saver. 



Solomon's Seal. — Polygonatum 
vtUgdtre and P. mvltiflorum. — A 
hardy perennial, which will grow 
ireely in any common garden soiL 
The English name alludes to the 
roots, which, when cut through, have 
the appearance of ^ebrew characters. 

Sonbri'lla. — MelastoTndcecB. — > 
S, margarUctcea has a very singu- 
larly marked foliage, of a flne green 
sprinkled all over with round pure 
white spots. Flowers numerous; 
purple. It requires a stove. 

SoPHO^RA. — LeguminhscB. — The 
common Sophdrajapdnicaiaa, large 
tree which grows freely in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and produces 
its large bunches of cream-coloured 
flowers in August and September. 
The drooping Sophdra, however, 
though only considered a variety of 
this tree, is very distinct. It is a 
trailing shrub, sending out shoots 
six feet or eight feet long in a single 
season ; and when it is grafted on a 
stock of S. japOnicOf ten feet or 
twelve feet high, these long sweep- 
ing shoots, the bark of which is a 
bright greeu, have a peculiarly 
graceful appearance. The Sophdra 
will grow in any soil, but a poor 
one suits it better than a rich one : 
and its leaves seldom droop even in 
the driest seasons. 

Southernwood. — See Abte- 
Hi'siA. 

Sowing. — The operation of com- 
mitting seeds to the soil in flower- 
gardening, is commonly done in 
patches : but sometimes flowers are 
sown broadcast or in drills, and 
occasionally singly. When annuals 
are to be gi'own in borders contain- 
ing a miscellaneous assemblage of 
flowers, they are commonly sown iik 
small circular patches, in intervals 
left on purpose among the peren- 
nials, or among the Boses and other 
low shrubs. Each patch is prepared 
by digging up a spadeful of the soil 
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ftnd returning it to its place with 
the surface downwards ; then break- 
ing it finely, and levelling and 
smoothing the surfetce; and lastly 
depressing, or slightly hollowing 
out a circle from three to six inches 
in diameter, and from a quarter to 
half an inch in depth, according to 
the size of the seeds to he sowa 
As most seeds germinate best 'v^hen 
gently pressed into the soil, a very 
good mode for amateurs is to take 
the saucer of a fiower-pot, of the 
diameter of the patch, and gently 
press down the soil ; and then to 
strew a few seeds on the level sur- 
face thus formed. Half-a-dozen 
seeds wiU be sufficient, of even the 
smallest growing plants, if the seeds 
are good. The next operation is to 
sprinkle a little' fine soil over the 
seeds, so as to cover them to about 
the same depth as the seed is thick. 
After this, the saucer should be 
again applied, so as to press down 
the soil and the seeds together ; and 
if there be any danger apprehended 
from birds or droughty an empty 
flower-pot should be turned over 
the patch till the plants come up. 
The larger seeds of flowers, such as 
Lupines, Sweet Peas, &c., may be 
sown three or four in a patch ; and 
some kinds of Lupines, such as Z. 
Cruckshdnksii and L. mutdbiliSf 
will not require more than a single 
seed. In the case of large seeds, 
and of all the commoner kinds, the 
use of the saucer for preparing the 
ground, and of the empty flower-pot 
as a protection, may be dispensed 
with. 

In sowing broadcast, the bed or 
space to be covered being stirred up 
with the spade, and raked fine on the 
surface, should be gently smoothed 
with the back of the spade, and the 
seeds afterwards strewed over it, so 
as to lie, if the seed be good, at an 
inch or two apart^ or less, if the 



plants are to be thinned out or 
transplanted. The seeds may then 
be covered by strewing over them 
some fine mould ; and this may be 
*' firmed," as the gardeners term it, 
by gently beating the ground flat 
with the spade. For ordinary seeds, 
raking the surface smooth before 
sowing, and after sowing, again 
raking it, will be found sufficient ; 
and the raking should always be 
light in proportion to the smallness 
of the seeds. In sowing grass seeds 
to form a lawn, the ground should 
be beaten equally firm throughout, 
to prevent it from sinking imequally 
afterwards : and after it has been 
rendered perfectly smooth and even, 
the seeds should be sown quite 
thick, and raked in so gently, that 
the teeth of the rake may not pene- 
trate more than half an inch into 
the soil. 

Sowing in drills, or little furrows 
drawn by the hoe, is chiefly required 
for edgings ; and as the plants suited 
to this purpose are small, and also 
the seeds, great care ought to be 
taken to distribute them equally, 
and not to cover them with too 
much earth. 

Spanish Broom. — Spdrtiumjiin' 
eeum See Spa'stium. 

Spaba'xis. — Jridece. — Beautiful 
bulbous plants, that will flower 
vigorously if grown in a well- 
drained bed in the open air. — For 
the mode of forming the bed, see 
TziA. 

Spa'rtium. — LeffuminhsoB, — The 
Spanish Broom. — A well-known up- 
right shrub, with upright deep-green 
branches, and very few leaves, which 
soon drop off. The flowers, which 
are in terminal racemes, are large, 
and of a deep yellow. It is a native 
of Spain and Portugal, and, in shorty 
of the whole of the South of Europe, 
where it grows in rocky situations, 
and in dry gravelly soils. In Eng. 
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land it produces a good effect in a 
shrabbery, and it will grow vigo- 
rously wherever the soil is gravelly 
or sandy ; but it does not thrive in 
clay, as it has a long tap-root, which 
it can only send down where the soil 
is free. It is generally propagated 
by seeds. 

Sfatala'nthus — Irtdece. — The 
Eibbon-flower. — A very handsome 
bnlbons plants requiring the usual 
treatment of Cape bulbs. — SeelxiA. 

Speedwell. — See Vbbo'nioa. 

SPsfsGULA. — CarophyUdiceai. — 
S. pilifera forms a moss-like car- 
pet, of a lively green colour, and is 
employed as a substitute for grass, 
often in places where the latter in 
hot, dry seasons will not grow. It suc- 
ceeds in the shade and, on the con- 
trary, on hot sunny banks, provided 
it is duly watered. It can be intro- 
duced in miniature gardens, which 
ladies may form, with admirable 
effect. It is easily propagated by 
division in spring, ^e smallest frag- 
ment forming a spreading tuft in 
the course of the summer ; or it 
may be sown in pots or pans in the 
open air, from April to September, 
and planted out where required. 
The seeds may be pressed on the sur- 
face, or otherwise they should have 
but the very slightest covering of 
light fine soil. 

Spha'qnum. — CryptogAmia. — ^A 
kind of Moss, very useful for the 
growth of orchids grown on blocks 
of wood, and for mixing, chopped 
up, with peat and crocks in the case 
of various species grown in pots. 

SPHENO^QTurE. — Compdsttce, — 
Beautiful annual plants, which only 
require sowing in March or April, 
in any common garden soil. 

Spideb O^phbts.— See O^phrys. 

Spiderwort. — See Tradbsoa'k- 
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Spindle-tbeb. — See Eud'hymus. 
SpiRffl^A. — SoahcecB, — Hardy 



shrubs, generally natives of Siberia, 
with very pretty flowers. The 
handsomest kinds are S. ehamcB- 
drifiliOf with spike-like corymbs 
of white flowers; S. ubnifdlia^ 
with flat corymbs of white flowers, 
and large handsome leaves ; S. hy- 
pericifdlia, or Italian May ; S. 
salicifilia, Bridewort, or Queen's 
Needle-work, with spikes of pinkish 
flowers ; S. helUt, a native of Nepaul^ 
with corymbs of beautiful rose- 
coloured flowers, which it produces 
in May and June; S. opultjx^ia, 
the Virginian Guelder Bose, or Nine 
Bark, a native of North America, 
with corymbs of rather large white 
flowers ; S, arioBfoliOf a most beau- 
tiful species, a native of California^ 
with loose panicles of feathery 
whitish flowers, which it produces 
in July and August ; and S, sorbi- 
folia, with loose panicles of white 
flowers and pinnate leaves, from 
Siberia. S, grandifidra has white 
flowers, nearly as large as those of 
a wild rose. It was introduoed in 
1854, by Mr. Fortune, from the 
north of China. S. edUaaa has 
beautiful corymbs of rose-coloured 
flowers. All the kinds grow with 
most luxuriance in moist soil, having 
a poor and stunted appearance 
where the soil is dry and gravelly ; 
and they are readily propagated by 
suckers, which they throw np in 
great abundance. 

Spiba'nthes. — OrcMdaceaB, — 
Ladies' Traces. — Mostly tropical 
plants, which require a moist stove. 
— See OsoHiPBors Epiphttes. 

Spleenwobt. — Asplhhiwn. — 
Very beautiful Ferns, which differ 
very much in their appearance, 
though they are all very handsome. 
They require, like all other Ferns, 
to be grown in moist shady places. 

Spo'ndias. — TerebinihacecB, — 
The Hog-plum. — ^West Indian trees, 
which require a stove in England. 
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SPRA'auEA. — PortuldbcecB, — See 
Oalan'drinia. 

Spbbkb^lxa. — A mouryllidd^eoB. — 
The Jacobsea Lily.-A bulbous-rooted 
plant, with splendid dark scarlet 
flowers. It is called Jacobsea on 
account of the brilliant scarlet of 
its flowers, which the Spaniards in 
Peru thought resembled the scarlet 
sword-cases worn by the knights of 
the order of St. James (JaoobsBUs). 
— For the culture, see Amaby'llis. 

SpuRGB.^-^ee EuphCrbia. 

Spurge Laurel. — SeeDA'PHHS. 

Squill.— See Soi'lla. 

Squirting Cucumber. — See Mo- 

MO'BBIOA. 

STA'cHTa — Ldbiatce. — TheHedge 
Nettle. — Shrubby and herbaceous 
plants, natives of Europe and North 
America, which will grow freely in 
any light rich soil, and which are 
increased by cuttings or division of 
the root. 

Staff-tree. — See Gela'stbus. 

Stag's-horn. — See Rhu's. 

«Stanho'pea. — Orchidacea^. — 
Beautiful orchideous plants, with 
large white flowers proceeding from 
the root. — For the culture, see Ob- 
CHiDSous Epiphytes. 

Stapb^lia. — AsclqnddecB. — ^Very 
curious stove-plants, with showy 
flowers proceeding from the root, 
which smell so much like carrion, 
that flesh-flies have been known to 
lay their eggs upon them. As these 
plants are very succulent, they are 
apt to drop off if they are grown in 
rich sou, or too much watered. 
They succeed best in sandy loam 
mixed with' lime rubbish, and they 
are propagated by cuttings, which 
should be laid on a shelf for two or 
thr^ days to shrivel before they are 
planted. The plants from which 
the cuttings are taken should be 
kept quite dry for some time after- 
wards, as they are apt to rot from 
the wound. All the Stapdlias are 



natives of the Gape of Good 
Hope. 

STAFBTLE\,—Cela8tnnecB, — The 
Bladder Nut. — Hardy shrubs, natives 
of England and North America, that 
will grow freely in any common gar- 
den soiL The flowers are white ; and 
the seed, which is brown, is produced 
in a large inflated capsule or bladder. 
The seeds, when bored, are used in 
Gatholic countries for rosaries. 

Star of Bethlehem. — See Or- 
xriTHO^GALUM. — ^In the midland coun- 
ties the large yellow Hyplricum is 
called the Star of Bethlehem. 

Starwort. — One of the English 
names for the A'stbb. 

Sta'tice. — PluiribaginecB, — Sea 
Lavender. — Singular plants, the foot- 
stalks of the flowers of which are 
coloured so as to resemble flowers, 
while the real flowers are the white 
part at the extremity of the purple. 
This is very conspicuous in S. arhd- 
reay a native of the Canaries, which is 
quite shrubby. This splendid plant 
should have plenty of room for its 
roots : and thus when there is not 
a consei*vatoi7 for it to be planted 
in, it does better in the open border, 
with a slight protection during win- 
ter, than in a pot in a gpeenhouse. 
The soil in which it is grown should 
be half sandy loam and half vegetable 
mould. It is extremely difficult to 
raise young plants by cuttings ; and 
though nurserymen contrive to make 
layers, it is so difficult an operation, 
as to be scarcely practicable by an 
amateur. The common kinds of St4- 
tice are generally increased by seeds, 
or by dividing the roots ; and they 
shoiUdbe allowed plenty of space, as 
they are easily killed when crowded 
by other plants. Stdtiee Dichen- 
ionidmay has bright rose-coloured 
flowers which remain a great length 
of time uninjured after the flower is 
cut, like the different species of He- 
lichrysum or Everlasting. The spe- 
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ciesis a oaiiTe of the Cape of Good 
Hope, wlienee H was introdaeed in ■ 
1844. In Greai Britain, H is a 
greeDhouse plant. Sidiiee Fortunei, 
8, imbriettOy vAS.fnUhetiu, are 
Terj handsome species, all of which 
hare been introduced sinee 1845. ' 
Stilla^bia. — CaryopkylUa. — 
Sfcitdiwort. — Vefy pretty plants, \ 
with white flowen^ many of whidi \ 
9it natives of Britain. They are all ! 
qnite hardy, hnt they grow best in 
sandy wcSL The dwa^ kinds are 
Tery suitable £>r rock-work. They 
are propagated by seeds, which they 
ripen freely, or by division of the 
roots. 

Steha'ctis.— Comjodnto.— jSL 9pt- 
cidia is a Tery showy perennial, with 
large and very handsome flowers. It 
is a native of CSalifomia, and will 
grow in any common garden aoil. It 
is Increased by seed, or by dividing 
the roots. 

STENOcm^LUS. — Myoporina. — 
Australian shmbs, with scarlet flow- 
ers, which should be grown in sandy 
peat. 

SiEiroif K^SSON. "A maryUiddLcem. 
— ^Bnlboos plants, natives of Mexico. 
8. Uarttoiffii has very pretty orange- 
coloured flowers. 

Stephano'tis. — A idepiaddeea. 
— 8.Jloribiinda is a stove cljmber, 
with very dark -green, leathery leaves 
curiously bent at the tip, and large 
umbels of delightfully fragrant white 
flowery which continue for a con- 
siderable time. It is propagated by 
cuttings, and should be grown in 
peat and loam. 

Stebcu'lia. — BytineridcecB. — 
Stove shrubs and low trees from the 
East and West Indies, with greenish 
or whitish flowers. They should be 
grown in peat and loam, and they are 
propagated by cuttings of the ripe 
wood, not deprived of their leaves, 
which should be struck in sand, 
nder a bell-glass with bottom-heat. 



StzVia. — CompdgiUE^ — Mencan 
perennials, with tofts of very pretty 
white or pinkish flowers, which 
should he grown in sandy peat, and 
whidi require a little protection 
during winter. S. JSupatdria is a 
very pretty plant for filling a bed 
in a geometric flower-garden, firom 
its compact habit of growth, and 
the ahvmdance of its flowers. 

Sn^PA. — GrandtifeiB. — Sttpapet^ 
ndto, the Feather-grass^ is an ex- 
tremely el^ant plant which grows 
freely in light rich soil, and is in- 
creased by seed, or by diviaicMt of 
the root. 

SnuBDra the soil is an ojiera- 
tion of considerable importance in 
the case of all plants in a high state 
of culture, and especially of young 
plants. When soU is loosened to 
the depth of even two or three 
inches, it admits the air and the 
rain beneath the surfseu^ and both 
in this manner convey their tempe- 
rature to the soil, as well as their 
nutritive qualities to the roots. It 
is also remarkable that though soil, 
when loosened, is advantageous in 
communicating a warmer tempera- 
ture and moisture to what is below 
by admitting the air and the rain, 
yet that in the heat of summer, 
plants growing in a soil the sorfiaux 
of which is kept loose, suffer less 
either from excess of heat or the 
want of rain than plants in a soil 
which is kept firm. This will also 
apply to a certain extent to plants 
in pots, though stirring the soil is 
of far less importance to them than 
to plants in the open ground ; as 
the heat of the surrounding atmos- 
phere, whether it be advantageous 
or injurious, penetrates readily 
through the sides of the pots, and 
the superfluous moisture is exhaled 
in the same manner. In stirring 
the soil among plants in the open 
ground, it must, however, be always 



remembered Ibat the eoil la full of 
roots, and thereToia that the etirring 
must not be carried to more tlan a [ 
few inohea in depth. It should also 
be performed with a, fork rather I 
thaji a spade, in order that none of 
the reeU ma; he ent. The soil 
should never be stirred, except 
when it Ib in a dry atate, and when 
nun is not expected ; becanse, ahonld 
the soil be in a wet state when it is i 
moved, or shonld rain ooenr imme- 
diate); afterwards, it will defeat tiie 
end in view, viz. , that of forming a ! 
porons enrfiice layer, readily per- 1 
meable b; air and water. 

SncHWOBT.^ — See Spblla'bu. 
Stock. — See MjTiai'oL*. 
ST0KB3I4. — CompdtUa. — One of 
the handsomest plants which can 
Iw grown in the flower beds of a 
garden ; from its targe blnish lilac 
flowers. It bears eoDidderable re- 
semblance to a China Aster, bnt is 
nnch handsomer. It is a nnUie of 
floath Carolina, whence it was intro- 
duced nearly a hundred years ago, 
but it is ver; little known, 
Stomb-cbop.— See Se'ditk. 
Stool. — A tree or shmb which 



has its bnnchea pressed down 
make layers.^ — See Gg. 53. 

SroRii.— Bee Stt'sax. 

6tovb. — The name pxen the 



plant-houses used for keeping tropi' 
Cal planta. — See HoTBODsn. 

STBiMo'BtUH. — Sdlanitea. — ^ 
The Thorn Apple. — Large showy 
plants, conspicnODS alike for their 
leayea, flowera, and froit. Tiiey 
grow beat in chalk or a calcareous 
loam ; and they are so eompletel; 
hardy in Britain, and grow so freely 
from seed, that the common kind 
has become naturalised, and, is fre- 
q(iflnlly found growiilg wild. When 
these plants ara, grown in gardens, 
the; should be allowed plenty of 
room, as their principal beauty ia 
the wide-spreading and luxuriant 
character of their bliage. 

STBAHva'aiA. ~ Sosiae. — The 
!w name for CrattE'gTui gla6ea, an 
evergreen tree, a native of Nepanl, 
with gtaacoui leaves, woolly be- 
neath, and while floweis. It appears 

be haidy, or very nearly so, and 

is very handsome. It is generally 
propagated by grafting on the com- 
mon Hawthorn. 

SnuwBEBBr Elite. — See Bu'- 

SiBawBEBBT Tbeb. — See A'a- 

Stbbij'mia.. — Miadtta. ~ Mag- 
nificent plants with large long leaves, 
and very large and singnlai-looking 
orange and purple flowers. The; are 
generally grown in a stove, but they 
will flower in a greenhouae cr room 
if kept sufficiently moist. They 
should be grown in light sandy loam. 
They are ler; difficult to propagate, 
but they sDmetimcB send np suckers, 
and somebmas ripen seeds. 

Stbbftawthkba. -^ Iriiax. — 
Cape huibs with very showy flowers ; 
whicli may be grown either in pots, 
or in beds in tho open air. — ?or Qie 
culture see I'xiA. 

STBKPTOCi'apos. — Oeaterdtett. 
— Teiy bandaome perennial plants 
from South Africa, which require a 
Move in England ; but which, when 
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properly treated, prodooe their 
beantifdl and elegant pale purple 
flowers in great abnndanoe. The 
geniu is nearly allied to Gloxinia, 
bat it has twisted seed-pods. S. 
Saundertii has a single hroad 
roundish lea^ which lies flat on the 
snr£Eu» of the soil and sends up 
from its centre a single upright 
flower stem, bearing flowers of a 
pale delicate bine. No moss is 
required, as in* some cases^ to cover 
the soil in the pot^«for the one leaf 
which the plant produces does that 
effiectaany. It should be grown in 
equal parts of peat, loam, and sand ; 
and it is incr^ksed by seeds^ which 
it ripens freely. 

Stda'btia. — TernxtrcenuiLcecB, — 
A North American shrub or low tree, 
with large white flowers, nearly allied 
to Malachoddndron. It will grow in 
any common garden-soil that is toler- 
ably light, and it flowers freely. It 
is propagated by layers or eattings. 

— See MALACHODB'NDROir. 

STTLfDiUM. — StylidecR, — Austra- 
lian shrubs and perennials, generally 
kept in a greenhouse, with small 
pinkish or purple flowers, the 
stamens of ^whioh are irritable, and 
move when touched. All the species 
should be grown in sandy peat» or 
heath-mould ; and the perennials 
are propagated by seeds or diyision 
of the root) and the shrubbery 
species by cuttings. 

Stylophobum . — Papaveraeece. 
— A native of the woods in the 
western part of the United States of 
North America ; beautiful golden 
yellow flowers and glaucoas leaves. 

Styphe^lia. — EpoiCridaceoR, — S. 
tubifldra is a very elegant little 
plant, a native of the south-east of 
Australia. It requires only the 
usual treatment of the E'pacris 
tribe. 

Sty^az. — StyracincB. — Storaz. 
— Ornamental shrubs, with white 



flowers, naiiveB of Bnrope and North 
America, which grow best in san^ 
peat or heath-moold, and flower 
freely. They aie propagated by 
layers. 

SncooBY. — OiMrmm Tniybiu 
is a British plant, with brilliant blue 
flowers, which grows freely in sandy 
soils, and whi<^ may be grown wi^ 
the greatest ease in gardens. 

Succulent Plajnts are those 
which have both their stems and 
leaves provided with so few stomata, 
as to be able to retain a great portion 
of the moisture which is evaporated 
by other plants. These phmts aie 
generally natives of sandy deserts, 
where for half the year they are 
entirely destitute of tvater, and where 
their capability of retainingmoisture 
is necessary to keep them alive. 
When grown in Europe, they are 
well adapted for sitting-rooms^ as 
they are capable of bearing a greater 
degree of dryness in the air than 
most other plants ; but they are very 
liable to be injured by too much 
water, as in the cloudy atmosphere 
of England their stomata are not 
sufficiently numerous to enable them 
to throw it off, and it rots them, or, 
as gardeners expressit, theydamp ofil 
All succulent plants, when grown in 
pots, should have abundant drain- 
age, and should never be suffered to 
stand with water in the saucer ; and 
the soil in which they are grown 
should be mixed with sand or lime- 
rubbish to keep it open, and in a 
state fit for their roots to penetrate 
through it. 

SuFFBUTicosE PiANTB are those 
which are shrubby at the base, but 
herbaceous in the upper part of the 
stem ; such as the common Wall- 
flower, the Brompton or Queen Stock, 
Ib^ris sempervirens, &e. 

SuQAB-OANE.— See Sa'cohabux. 

Sumach. — See Rhu's. 

Summer Cypbesb. — ^SeeKo^OHiA. 
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Sundew. — See Dr'oskra. 

Sunflower. — See Helia'nthus. 

SuNBOBE.~See Helia'nthehum. 

Suthbbla'ndia. — LegvminhscB, 
— ^A pea- flowered shrub, witli scarlet 
flowers, formerly called CoUUeafru- 
Uscefia; a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, which is half-haridy in 
British gardens, and which should 
be grown in sandy loam. 

SwAiNSO'^NiA. — Leguminbsce. — 
Pea-flowered shrubs, natives of Aus- 
tralia, with purplish flowers, which 
should be kept in a greenhouse, 
and grown in heath-mould. — See 

AUSTEALIAN ShRUBS. 

Swallow- WORT. — See Asolb^- 
piAS, and Chblido^nium. 
Sweet Bat. — See Lau'rus. 
Sweet Brla.r. — See Ro'^sa. 
Sweet Gale. — See MTRroA. 
Sweet Ma'rjoram. — See OBi'aA- 

NUM. 

Sweet Pea. — See La'thtrus. 

Sweet Potato. — Batdias edidis, 
— A tuberous-rooted plant formerly 
considered to belong to Oonv61vulu8, 
then to IpomoeX but now separated 
from both. It is a native of South 
America, where it is called Batatas ; 
and it requires a stove in England. 

Sweet Sop, or Custard Apple. — 
See Ano'^na. 

Sweet Sultan. —See Amberbo^a 
and Cbntaurb^a. 

Sweet William. — Didnthtu har- 
hdUus, — This plant is quite hardy in 
British gardens. Theflowers are pro- 
duced in large clusters, each separate 
flower resembling a small Chinese 
Pink, except in the calycine scales 
or bracts, which are very long and 
sharply pointed. Some of the va- 
rieties are very beautiful, particularly 
those with deep rose-coloured flowers, 
and one the flowers of which are white, 
spotted with pale pink. The finest 
varieties I ever saw of this plant were 
in Scotland, at Milton-Lockhart, on 
the Clyde, where the Sweet Williams 



were so beautiful as almost to deserve 
to take rank as florists' flowers. Some 
of the varietiesare more fragrant than 
others. The Sweet William, though 
a perennial, is not a long-lived plant, 
particularly in London or any other 
large town, or if the soil be very 
moist or very dry ; and it seldom 
flowers well after the second year. 
The plant does best when treated as 
a biennial. 

Stmphorioa^bpus. — Oaprifoli' 
aceof.— St. Peter*s Wort. — ^Bnshy, 
deciduous shrubs, which grow so 
freely in any common garden soil, 
and send up so many suckers, that 
when once planted it is difficult to 
eradicate them. The flowers of S. 
glomerdia are produced in clusters, 
and the berries are small and reddish. 
S. raeemdsaf the Snowberry, has 
pinkish flowers, which are disposed 
in such loose racemes as to appear 
almost solitary, and which are 
succeeded by large white berries 
which are very orzOonental. There 
is another species, S. oecidentdlis, 
with very large leaves and drooping 
racemes of flowers, which has not yet 
been introduced. S. microphyllus is 
a Mexican species, with very small 
leaves, pink dowel's, and pink berries. 
All the kinds are natives of North 
America. S. racemdsa is sometimes 
grafted on Lonieera XyUsteum, to 
avoid the inconvenience of its nu- 
merous suckers. 

Stnoenesious Plants. — ^Plants 
belongbg to the 19th class of the 
Linnean system> and the natural 
order Compdsitse. 

STBi'NaA. — O^eino.— The Lilac. 
— ^Well-known deciduous shrubs, 
with purplish or white flowers, 
natives of Europe and the colder 
parts of Asia, and valuable in British 
shrubberies for the early appearance 
of their leaves in spring, and for the 
beauty and fragrance of their flowers. 
Thereare several species and varieties, 
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Tarying principally in the colour of 
the flowers. They are all quite 
hardy in British gardens, and they 
will grow in any common soil. 
They are propagated by layers, and 
by suckers which they produce in 
great abundance. 



rrABERN^MONTA^NA.— J2?o- 
-^ (^nece, — Trees and shrubs from 
the Bast and West Indies, which 
require a stove in England. They 
have generally white fragrant flowers, 
resembling those of the common 
Jasmine, but are many times larger. 
They should be grown in loam and 
peat ; and they are propagated by 
cuttings, which require a moist heat 
to msi.e them strike. 

Tacamahac— The Indian name 
for theBalsam Poplar ; a species that 
should be cultivated in ornamental 
plantations for the beautiful yellow- 
ish green of its leaves, which appear 
very early in spring. 

TASCOlaA. — Pastiflor^cecB. — 
Half-hardy climbing plants, with 
goldeo, ball-like fruit, nearly allied 
to the Passion Flower. They are 
sometimes kept in a stove, but they 
will both grow and flower freely in 
greenhouse-heat. T. tgnea, and T. 
manicatat have scarlet flowers ; T. 
molliasimaf rose-coloured ; and T. 
Vcm- Volxemii, bright crimson. 
They should be grown in sandy 
loam and peat, and they are pro- 
pagated by cuttings. 

Tagb'tes. — CompSsitcB. — The 
French and African Marigolds. Well- 
known half-hardy annuals, with 
showy flowers that have a very dis- 
agreeable smell. The seeds are 
generally sown on a slight hotbed, 
and the young plants are planted 
out in May. 

Talau'ma. — MagnoUdceai. — 
Low trees and shrubs from Java and 
other parts of the East Indies, with 



very fragrant white flowers, nearly 
allied to the Magnolias. The plants 
should be grown in loam and peat if 
kept in the stove, and they maj be 
propagated by layers and cuttings ; 
but by inarching them on Magnblia 
purpureaj they may be brought to 
flower in a conservatory or a green- 
house. 

Tali^um. — See Calakdri'itia. 

Tallies for plants are of various 
kinds, according as the plant is large 
or small, grown in the open air or 
under a glass, and according as the 
object is of a permanent or a tempo- 
rary nature. Tallies for trees, as in 
the case of an Arboretum, which is 
to endure for many years, are formed 
of iron, stone, or brick ; those for 
herbaceous plants, of iron or wood ; 
and those for plants in pots kept in 
houses, of porcelain, wood, lead, zinc, 
and sometimes, though rarely, a£ 
iron. Tallies for plants kept in 
nurseries in pots, are commonly of 
wood, on which a little white paint 
is rubbed with the finger, and the 
name written with a, black-lead 
pencil ; those for plants taken up 
and packed to be sent to a distance, 
are commonly of parchment, with 
the name written in ink ; but nursery 
labels are formed of wood and tied 
to trees, or of pieces of lead stamped 
with numbers. The object in every 
case connected with the nursery 
business is simply to identify the 
species or variety ; but in the case of 
private gardens, it is not only to do 
this, but to produce an object that 
shall not be unsightly in a garden. 
For this latter purpose, porcelain 
tallies (fig. 54), which are formed of 
various sizes and shapes, are best 
for pots ; and tallies of cast-iron, 
with panels for tablets containing 
the names to be covered with glass 
(fig. 55), are the most efficient for 
plants in the open ground. Where 
it is not desired to display the name^ 
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thesimplestandleastexpensiTemode I 
is to mark a number on a wood tally 
or stick, and this may be done either 
by notching the stick with a knife, 
which is the common practice among 




FIG. 54.— POBCELAIN TALLY FOB POTS. 

gardeners, or by catting a portion of 
it smooth, rubbing it witii a little 
white lead (white paint)9and writing 
the number while it is yet moist 
with a black-lead pencil. Of all the 
different modes wUch have hitherto 
been devised of naming or numbering 
plants in gardens (and they amount, 
perhaps, to hundreds), the mode by 




FIO. 65.— CAST-raOW OR ZIKC TALLY 
FOR THZ OPEfiT aBOUND. 

a stick, white lead, and a black-lead 
pencil, is perhaps the best for private 
gardens ; and it is, undoubtedly, by 
far the cheapest. But a great im- 
provement on this simple plan, and 



which may be effected very easily, 
is to paint the tallies with white 
paint ; and when dry, write on 
them with a quill pen and common 
ink, or with Indian ink ; let them 
be thoroughly dry, and then give 
them a coat of varnish. This mode 
has the advantage that the tallies 
can be painted in any convenient 
spare time and laid aside till wanted ; 
for with ink they can be written 
upon when dry, whereas the black- 
lead pencil must only be used whilst 
the paint is wet. When varnished, 
the ink-written names will appear 
clear and legible for several years ; 
the pencil scarcely one. In num- 
bering or naming plants in a garden, 
where good taste ought to preside, it 
must always be recollected that the 
means ought to be kept subordinate 
to the end, and that the names of 
plants should in no private garden 
be more conspicuous than the plants 
themselves. 

Tallow Tree. — StiUingia seb- 
iftra. — A stove plant, which should 
be grown in peat and loam. It be- 
longs to Euphorbi&cess. 

Tamabind Tree. — See Tama- 
Bfirnus. 

Tamabi'ndus. — 'LegiiminhscB. — 
The Tamarind Tree. — There are two 
kinds of Tamarinds ; T, tfidica, a 
native of the East Indies, with yellow 
flowers striped with red, and T, oeci- 
dewthlist a native of the West Indies, 
the flowers of which are white. Both 
kinds, however, very rarely flower in 
this country, probably because the 
trees have not sufficient room for 
their roots. The plants may be raised 
from seeds of preserved Tamarinds 
sown in a hotbed ; and they are worth 
growing for their handsome foliage. 
They require a strong heat and a rich 
soil, and they should be supplied with 
plenty of water. The soil should be 
composed of equal parts of fresh turfy 
loam and vegetable mould or rotten 
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dnng, with a little sand or peat, and 
these ingredients should be well 
mixed together before the compost 
is used. Young plants may also be 
raised from cuttings, which strike 
freely in sand with the help of 
bottom-heat. 

Ta'martx. — TamariscineoB. — 
The Tamarisk. — Tall shrubs, mostly 
natives of Europe, which are sub- 
evergreen, and useful in withstanding 
the sea-breeze. A great many species 
are enumerated in books ; but only 
two ai*e common in British gardens. 
These are Tdmarix gdllicay the 
French Tamarisk ; and T.germdnica 
L. {Myricdria germanica Desv.), 
the German Tamarisk. The French 
Tamarisk is by far the handsomest, 
and as it will thrive close to the 
sea-shore, and produces its long ter- 
minal spikes of pinkishf flowers in 
autumn, when people generally visit 
the coast, it is a most valuable shrub 
for the gardens of marine towns. It 
should be grown in a deep sandy 
soil, and it is propagated by cuttings 
taken off in autumn. 

Tam^us. — DioscoriacecBy or Td- 
mece. — The Black Bryony. — See 
Bryont. — The Black Bryony belongs 
to the same natural order as the 
Yam. For the Elephant' s-foot, which 
was formerly considered to belong to 
the genus T^mus, see Testudina^ 

RIA. 

Tan. — The bark of oak or of 
other trees, after it has been used by 
tanners. When it is received by 
gardeners from thetan-pits, itis gene- 
rally wet and without heat ; but after 
it has been laid in a ridge in an open 
shed for two or three weeks, and 
turned over two or three times, it 
becomes drier and begins to ferment, 
when heat is evolved in a greater or 
less degree according to the size of 
the mass. In this state it is fit to be 
introduced into pits or beds in hot- 
houses for the purpose of supplying 



bottom-heat. For ordinary purposes 
the bed or layer of tan need not be 
thicker than eighteen inches or two 
feet, but when a very powerful heat 
is required, double that thickness is 
desirable. The pots in which the 
plants are contained, when large, 
should at first not be plunged more 
than half their depth in the tan ; or, 
even, in some cases, they should be 
set on its surface. But after the first 
violent heat has subsided, they may 
be plunged to the brim. When the 
heap begins to cool, in consequence 
of the fermentation diminishing, the 
tan may be turned over, and the pots 
replunged, adding a little fresh tan, if 
necessary, to keep the pit to the proper 
degree of fullness. When the heat 
subsides a second time, the tan may 
be again turned, and a large portion 
of fresh material added ; and the 
third time the old tan may be sifled 
in turning, and afterwards mixed with 
new. To prolong the heat in tan by 
diminishing the intensity of tbe fer- 
mentation, common salt is sometimes 
added ; and to increase the fermen- 
tation, yeast, though rather an expen- 
sive material, is sometimes mixed 
with it. The heat of the tan- bed 
should generally exceed the heat of 
the atmosphere of the house by from 
3" to 10", according to circumstances ; 
and it should seldom be lower than 
60% or higher than 75** or 80^ In 
general, a tan-pit or bed requires to 
be turned three or four times a year ; 
and if salt is sprinkled over it each 
time, the fermentation will be so far 
retarded that the bed will retain its 
heat for a twelvemonth. For the 
purpose of growing Pine Apples, or 
large hothouse plants, oak or other 
leaves, or even dung, may be substi- 
tuted for tan ; but for the purpose 
of striking cuttings, tan is greatly 
preferable, because the heat pro- 
duced is not accompanied with so 
much moisture, and hence the cuttings 
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are not liable to be damped off. In 
situations where tan or leaves cannot 
be procured, sawdust is an excellent 
substitute, and even thebusks of oats. 
Sawdust is an excellent medium for 
striking Kpacrideae and the Cape 
Heaths ; the heat being more gentle 
and regular than with most other 
fermenting substances. When tan 
has lost the greater part of its heat, it 
then forms an excellent medium for 
striking fleshy-leaved plants, such as 
Bromdlia, which require rather a diy 
heat, and a medium which undergoes 
the least possible change in respect to 
moisture. It may also be used as a 
substitute for peat, if mixed with an 
equal quantity of sand, and will be 
very useful for growing Rhododen- 
drons and other peat-earth plants. 
Recently, cocoa-nut fibre, or refuse, 
has been substituted for tan in many 
cases ; it answers well as a plunging 
medium and for striking cuttings, 
and it is free from the disagreeable 
^smell resulting from fermenting tan. 

Tan ace't u m. — ComjpSsitce. — The 
Tansy. Herbaceous plants, which 
are quite hardy in any common gar- 
den soil, and which are increased by 
dividing the roots. 

Tangier Pea. — Ldthyrus tingi- 
thnus, — See La'thtrus. 

Tansy. — See Tanacb'tujt. 

Taxo^dium. — ConiferoB, — See 
Deciduous Cypress. 

Ta'xus. — ConiferoB, — The Yew. 
— The common Yew is too large a 
tree to be noticed here; but the 
Irish Yew, from its erect form and 
broad leaves, makes a very handsome 
plant, which, from the slowneas of its 
growth, may for along time be almost 
considered a shrub. There are also 
some Japan and Chinese species (some 
of which are now included in the 
genus Podocdrptts), which are very 
ornamental. They will all grow in 
any garden soil, and are raised from 
seeds. 



Tea-Tree. — See The'a. The 
Duke of Argyle's Tea-Tree, Lycium, 
bdrharum, is often called the Tea- 
tree in gardens from mistake. See 
Ly'oium. 

Te'goma. — BiffnoniotcecB, — The 
Trumpet Flower. — All the species 
which now com pose the genus T6coma 
were formerly well known under the 
name of Bigndnia, particularly T, 
rddicanSf the common Trumpet- 
flower, which is quite hardy in British 
gardens, and T, grandifldra, which 
is nearly so. Some of the species 
require a greenhouse, and some a 
stove ; but they all grow freely in a 
rich, light, loamy soil, and they are all 
propagated by cuttings of the roots. 

Telo^pea. — ProtedLcece. — The 
Warratah. — The brilliant scarlet 
flowers of this plant, which are con- 
spicuous even at a great distance, are 
said to have been one cause why the 
coast of New South Wales was dis- 
tinguished by its first visitors as 
Botany Bay, in allusion to the great 
accession to botany likely to be de- 
rived from a country where the plants 
appeared so different to those of 
E urope. The flower of th e Warratah 
may be compared to a gigantic head 
of clover ; of the most intense and 
brilliant scarlet ; but it is not com- 
mon in England, probably because it 
is a very difficult plant to manage. 
The first point to be attended to is 
to have the pot in which it is grown 
thoroughly well drained ; and the 
next to allow it abundance of light 
and air. It is generally kept in a 
stove in England ; but it succeeds 
better in a greenhouse, at least during 
the summer months ; as it very apt 
to become covered with insects if it is 
kept all the year in a hothouse. It 
is propagated by cuttings, or suckers 
which it throws up in abundance ; 
and it should be grown in heath- 
mould, mixed with white sand and a 
little loam. It should be regulai'ly 
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mteied in the flowerii^ seaioD ; bat 
it may be kept almost dr; dnrmg the 
winter montiie. 

TBHOilli.— i7m6dtt/er£B. — The 
ihmbbj species of H&res Bar. — See 
BoPLBD'nnK. 

Tbhthfb'do. — See Siw-fLr. 

TlPBRl'Tia. — A kind of leaf- 
mimag insect^ vhich uttacba celery 
and chiyaanthemunis ; the perfect 
insect ie a fiy Thlch has a very 
peciiliar sidelijig motion in flying, 
quite diflerent to most other flies. 
Prom the small size of these dies, it 
is extremely difficult to catch them 
hy hand, and Mr. Westwood mg- 
gests bsjiging lines of string coiered 
with birdlime oier the rows of 
celeiy. The gmbs may also be 
cmshed hy the hand in their paa- 
asge through the leit withont de- 
strojing the leaf, and if this be done 
in the beginningof the summer, the 
dwrtmction of one gmb at that pe- 
riod will prevent the production of 
a numerous progeny. 

TESTCDIHi'RU, — J>«)JCl>ria(e(B. 

— Blephant's'foot, or Hottentot 
Bread. — A Tery singular plant, 
with an enormous scaly root above 
ground, from which issues a alendcr 
stem, with small flowers. The plant 
is a native of the Cape, from which 
country the roots are frequently re- 
ceived- It should have a season of 
complete repose, without any water 
beii^ given to it when it is not in a 
growing slate, and it should be 
grown in a mixture of equal parte 
of tuiiy toam, peat, and sand ; the 
large scaly root being placed on the 
ao^e of the soil, and not buried 
in it. The earth in the pot should 
be then watered and kept moist till 
the fibrous roote hegin ia appear, 
after which less water should be 
givea till the slender stem appears, 
whea the soil in the pot should be 
watered regularly and abundaitly ; 
but no ifater should ever be poured 



on the scaly root. The Bowers are 
dicecuoua, and have never yet jro- 
dnced seed in England. The anb* 
stance of the scaly root is farina- 
oeouB, and it is sud to be need l:^ 
the Hottentots as food. The plant 
haa never been propagated in Eng- 
land ; ail the pluite grown in this 
counby having been received in f 
state of dry roote &om the Cape. 

Toi'Lii.— Ciitmae.—T.dtalbi>/a 
is an aquatic plants anativeofSonth 
Carolina, with very cnrioDS black and 
white Vagrant flowers. It is about 
as hardy as Cdila atiiSpica, : 
requires the same treatment. 
A'nux. 

Taau'oTBDM. — Ranttncvlitxce, 
— Meadow Eae.— Perennial planU, 
nativee of Europe and Korth Ame- 
rica, which are quite hardy in British 
gardens. T. aquilegifbtiam and it 
varieties are veiy showy border- 
flowers ; and T. aipinwn, 
some oUier dwarf species, are 
gant plante for rockwoik. They 
all grow freely in any common 
den soil. 
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the open ground. Many half-hardy 
trees and ehmbs may be protected 
from any danger from frost by laying 
straw over the roots and collar of 
the stem, and then thatching it, as 
shown in fig. 56. 

The^a. — Terwa^romtdceo?.— Ever- 
green half-hardy shrubs, natives of 
China, and nearly allied to the Ca- 
mellia, from which indeed they differ 
only slightly in the capsule. They 
are only half-hardy in British gar- 
dens. Tk^a BohMf indeed; requires 
protection every winter ; but T, viri- 
dis will live in the open air with 
very slight protection (such as laying 
straw, &c., over the roots) in severe 
frosts. The flowers of both kinds 
resemble those of small single white 
Camellias ; and they are cultivated 
more for the curiosity which most 
persons feel to see the plants pro- 
duciug tea, than from any real 
beauty they possess. 

Theobbo'ma. — ByttnerQLcea, — 
The Cacao-Nut Tree. — The tree from 
the nuts of which Cocoa and Choco- 
late are prepared comes very appro- 
priately after the Tea-Tree. There 
are three species, all natives of South 
America, with brownish flowers ; all 
of which require a stove in England, 
and should be grown in light rich 
soil. 

Theophra^ta. — ApocynecB. — 
Stove-plants with very handsome 
leaves and white flowers. They are 
grown in loam and peat, and they 
are propagated by cuttings. 

Thermometeb. — No amateur 
should attempt to grow plants in a 
greenhouse or stove, or even in a 
hotbed, without being provided with 
a thermometer to regulate the de- 
gree of heat. A very ingenious one, 
with a long tube for plunging into 
the ground, has been contrived for 
ascertaining the heat of a hotbed or 
tan-pit. 

Thbrmo'psis. — Ifeguminosce.. — 



Herbaceous plants, generally with 
yellow flowers, natives of Europe 
and North America, which should 
be grown in very rich soil, but which 
are quite hardy in the open air in 
Britain. There is one kind, T. &or- 
hortusj a native of the Himalaya, 
introduced in 1855, which has large 
dark purple flowers, mixed with 
bright red and streaked with green. 
It is a perennial, and appears quite 
hardy in British gardens. There is 
one ligneous species, Tkermdpsis 
lubumifdlia D. Don. {AnagpHs 
indica Wal.), but it is now gene- 
rally called Piptdnthus nepalinsis, 
(See Pipta'nthus.) None of the 
species belonging to this genus will 
thrive imless grown in a very rich 
mould. 

Thi^bandia. — Vacclnidjcem, — T. 
pvlcherrima and T. macramtha are 
beautiful shrubs from the north and 
north-east of India, bearing their 
flowers on the two years* old 
wood ; those of T, pulcherrima are 
ochreous-red, veined with deeper 
red ; those of T. macromtha are 
yellow and bright carmine. They 
will succeed in a cool greenhouse. 
Sandy loam and peat, well drained. 

Thistle. — See Ca'rdtjus. 

Thoha^sia. — JByUneridcece. — 
Pretty little Australian shrubs, for- 
merly called Louiopitalum, They 
should be grown in sandy peat, and 
kept in a greenhouse. 

Thorn Apple. — See Datu'ba 
and Stbamo^nium. ~ 

Thrift. — Stdtice Armeria Lin. ; 
Armeria vulgdris Willd. — See Ar- 

HB^BIA. 

Thmps. — ^Very small flies, not 
above a line in length, and which 
seem rather to leap than to fly away 
when it is attempted to catch them ; 
throwing up the lower part of their 
bodies at the same time, as though 
they curled themselves up to take a 
spring. They are very destructive, 
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and attack both leaves and petals, 
causlDg both to curl up, and after- 
wards to tarn yellow and drop oflF. 
The larT89 are nearly as large as the 
perfect insect, and of a pale yellow ; 
and the insect itself is first yellow- 
ish, but afbervrards becomes black. 
As soon as the ravages of these 
little creatures are perceived, the 
plants they have attacked should be 
well and frequently syringed, and 
exposed as much as possible to the 
free air ; hand-picking in their case 
being of little avail, from the very 
small size of the insects and their 
extraordinary activity. 
Thboatwort. — See Trachb^- 

LIUM. 

Thu^ja. — CmtfercR. — The Arbor 
VitsB. — There are two kinds of Arbor 
Yitse common in British gardens, the 
American {Thhja occidentalis), and 
the Chinese (T. orientcUis), both 
having several varieties. The Ame- 
rican species is an open -growing 
tree, with horizontal branches ; and 
in America, where it is called the 
White Cedar, it grows in swamps. 
The Chinese Arbor Vitse, on the 
contrary, is a close-growing tree, 
with upright branches, and should 
be grown in a dry soil. Both are 
quite hardy in the climate of Lou- 
don, and both are propagated by 
layers and cuttings ; the former 
taking two years to root, and the 
latter being very difficult to strike. 
Besides these there are several other 
species, most of which require a 
greenhouse or protection during win- 
ter. The principal of these are 
Thhja pindida and T. articuldta 
Desf. {CdllitrU quadrivdlvis Vent.) ; 
the latter species, which is a native 
of Mount Atlas, in Barbary, pro- 
ducing the gum Sandarach, and 
being the celebrated Spanish wood 
AlercCf which is so hard that it is 
said to resist 6re, and of which tlie 
cathedi-al of Cordova was built. It 



is also supposed to have been the 
sandal- wood of the ancients. 

Thunbe'rgia. — AcanthacecB, — 
The beautiful climbing plants gene- , 
rally known by this name differ very 
much in the colour of their flowers, 
though very little in their shape. 
Some botanists divide them into 
three genera. T, Hawtayneana, 
with dark purplish flowers, they 
call Meyenia ; and of T. coccinea, 
with three other nearly-allied spe- 
cies, they have formed the genus 
Hexac^ntris ; while they leave T. 
grandifldra, with dark blue flowers, 
T. frhgrans, the flowers of which 
are white and sweet scented, T. 
aurarUlacaf with orange flowers, 
and T. alata, with buff flowers, 
with its white-flowered variety, in 
the genus Thunb6rgia. T. alcbta 
and T. aurarUiacaf which is proba- 
bly only a darker-coloured variety, 
are the most common of these kinds, 
and they may be grown either as 
stove or greenhouse climbers, or as 
half-hardy annuals. T. cUhta is a 
native of the East Indies, and when 
treated as either a greenhouse or a 
stove plant it is very apt to be 
covered with the red spider (see 
A'cARUs) ; but these insects seldom 
appear upon it when it is grown in 
the open air. T. lawifolia is a 
very handsome species, with large 
blue flowers ; and T, ffaTvisii is a 
most splendid species, with bine and 
yellow flowers. When treated as an 
annual, the seeds should be sown in 
January on a slight hotbed, or in a 
sheltered situation in the open 
ground. The best soil for them is 
equal parts of peat and silver sand, 
to which a little vegetable mould 
may be added. The soil should bo 
kept moist, but it should be well 
drained, as the plants will perish if 
either kept too dry or suffered to 
have their roots in stagnant water. 
When planted in the open air where 
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they are finally to remain, the long 
shoots should be pegged down at the 
joints all over the bed ; and thus 
treated they will send up innume- 
rable fiower-stalks, soastomake the 
whole bed appear a mass of flowers. 
T, aurantiaca may be treated in 
the same manner ; but T. a. albi- 
fidra is rather more tender, and 
appears generally to succeed better 
in a greenhouse than in the open 
air. When these plants are grown 
in a stove, and beset with the red 
spider, the only way to destroy it is 
to syringe them with water heated 
to 120°. The other species of Thun- 
b6rgia are always kept in the stove, 
and I believe have never been 
treated as annuals, though most of 
them seed freely. They are grown 
in loam and peat, and are propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

Thyme.— See Tht^mus. 

Thy^mus. LabiatcB. The 

Thyme. — Fragrant dwarf shrubs, 
very suitable for rock-work. T. 
grandifldi'us is perhaps the most 
ornamental. They should be grown 
in light rich soil, and are increased 
by dividing the root. 

Thyrsaca'nthus. — AcanthhcecB. 
— T, Schomhvnrghidbrms is a very 
beautiful stove plant, with graceful 
slender tjiyrses of pendant long tu- 
bular scarlet flowers. The central 
stem should be trained upright, 
leaving the side branches to take 
their natural direction ; but after 
flowering they must be spurred in 
closely. Turfy loam, peat, and sand. 

Thysano'tus. — Asph'jdeleoe, — 
Australian plants, with very singu- 
larly fringed flowers. The flowers 
expand about eight o^ clock in the 
morning, and they close at two, 
never remaining unclosed longer 
than six hours. They are grown in 
a greenhouse or stove, in sandy loam 
or peat. 

Tiger Flowbb. — See TiaEi'piA. 



TiGRfDiA.— /Hdca.— The Tiger 
Flower. — The commonest species of 
this splendid bulb was formerly 
called Fervaria Tigridia^ but it is 
now changed to l^igrldia pavdnia ; 
there is a variety called T. p. ledna, 
and a second species called T. con- 
ckiifibra. They are all extremely 
handsome, producing abundance of 
their magnificent flowers in the open 
ground, whicii, however, are very 
short-lived, seldom remaining ex- 
panded more than a few hours. The 
plants are natives of Mexico, and 
the bulbs may be suffered to remain 
in the ground all the year, if they 
can be kept dry ; there being more 
danger of their being destroyed by 
wet than frost. The best mode of 
treating them is perhaps that re- 
commended for the Ixia. — See I'xiA. 

Tile-Root. — See Geissorhi^za. 

Tillan'dsia. — Bromeliacece. — 
Very curious stove-plants, most of 
which are parasitical, and may be 
treated like the stove Orchidacece. 
— (See Orohideous Epiphytes.) 
The others may be potted in a- mix- 
ture of peat and loam, and propa- 
gated by suckers. They have all 
showy flowers, which they produce 
abundantly. 

ToAD-PLAX. — See Lina^ria. 

Tobacco. — See Niootia^na. 

To'lpis, — See Haweweed. 

ToNQUiN Bean. — Mpterix odo- 
rdita Schreb. {Barydsma T6ngo 
Gflert.) — A leguminous plant, of no 
beauty in its flowers, which are pur- 
ple, but cultivated for its bean-like 
seeds, which are remarkably fra- 
grant. It is a native of Guian^, 
where it is a tall tree ; and it re- 
quires a stove in England, where it 
,may be grown in a compost of peat 
and loam. 

Toothaohe-tree. — See Xan- 

THO'XYLUM. 

Topiary. — The art of cutting 
yews and other trees into curious 
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shapes, by putting a wire frame- 
work oyer them, and then clipping 
the trees into the desired form. This 
art was practised to snch an extent 
in ancient Rome, that the word for 
topiarist was used as synonymous 
with that for gardener. 

ToBB^NiA. — Scrophuldrince. — 
Anstralian plants, with pretty 
flowers, which require to be kept 
in a greenhouse, and grown in 
sandy loam. One species is a half- 
hardy annual, which may be raised 
on a hotbed, and planted out in 
May. 

Tormexti'lla. RosacecL 

British plants, with yellow flowers, 
which, though weeds, look very 
well on rock-work. The double- 
flowered variety of T. erecta is very 
ornamental. 

ToRRE^TA. — Coniferce. — A very 
handsome evergreen tree, a native 
of Florida, in North America, nearly 
allied to the yew, and forming a link 
between that tree and the Hemlock 
spruce. 

To'rtula. — Oryptogdmia Musci. 

— ^Wall Moss. — A kind of moss, 

very useful in making moss-houses, 

from the brightness and variety of 

i its colours; some of the species 

being of a dark blue-green, others 

I of a rich yellowish greeu, others of 

j a very pale pea-green, and one of a 

rich dark brown. They are all 

common in Britain. 

TouoH-ME-NOT. — See ImpaViejts. 

Tournepo'rtia. — Boraginece. — 

Hothouse and greenhouse shrubs, 

and hardy and half-hardy perennials, 

natives of South America. T. Mes- 

sersckmidia is a greenhouse shrub, 

with very fragrant flowers, but 

which have no beauty. They are 

all free-growing plants in sandy 

loam, and they are propagated by 

cuttings. 

Traohe'lium. — Campanuldceai. 
— Throatwort. — The most common 



species, 2\ cosndeumf is a balf- 
hardy biennial, which requires to be 
raised on a hotbed, kept in a frame 
during winter, and planted out in 
spring, where it is to flower, in;cich 
mould. 

Traohtme'ne. — UmhelllfercB. — 
Australian shrubs, requiring a green- 
house. For the beautiful annual 
species, T. coBrhlea^ see DiDfsoirs. 

Tradbsca'ntia. — CommellnecB. 
— Spiderwort — Handsome herba- 
ceous plants, the common kinds of 
which only require planting in the 
open ground, and in any common 
garden soil. There are, however, 
several hothouse plants belonging to 
the genus, and two or three Mexican 
or South American annuals. T. 
virginiea is a good herbaceous bor- 
der plant, with flowers of a flne blue 
from May till October. T.discolor 
is an ornamentally foliaged stove 
plant, leaves green above and purple 
beneath. Eich light soil, with little 
water during winter, 

Tragopo^gon. — Compddta. — 
Goat*s Beard. — Ornamental biennial 
plants, natives of Europe, which 
only require to receive the common 
treatment of similar plants, and to 
be grown in any garden soil. Of 
the British species, the most re- 
markable are T, pratensisy the 
popular name of which is GK)-to-bed- 
at-noon, from the flowers closing in 
the middle of the day, and which 
has large yellow flowers, and a yerj 
curious feathery head of seeds ; and 
T. porrifdliiks, the common Salsafy, 
which has purple flowers, and the 
roots of which are occasionally 
dressed as a vegetable. 

Tragopt^rum. — Polyghnece. — 
Goat*sWheat. — Ornamental shrubby 
plants, with pink flowers, natives of 
Europe and America, which should 
be grown in very sandy loam, or 
heath-mould. 

Training is an important opera- 



lioQ, whetber it beappliedtanidliDg fixing a pole wMs three Ugi, i 
trees against a veil, or to tnining three polea in the groiind, and bo 
I pending hoopg from them, as shonu 
in £g. 57, and this mode of ttalning 
may be applied to larionB other 
plajita. Plants in pots may be trained 
by £smg a ni:imbeT of eticks or pins 
of iron, with hooks attached (a), 
in the earth in the pot, and rest- 
ing hoops on them, as eboim in 
fig. S8. 

Tha'p*. — Sydrochaiidta. - 
Water Caltrops. — Aquatic plants, 
natives of Europe and ths East 
Indies, with white flowers and Teijr 
cnriona nuts, which, when cooked, 
resemble in taste those of the cheat- 
~ nal^ and are equitlly whoIeBome. 
The rhizoma should be planted, or 
the seeds sown, in loaoiy soil at the 
' bottom of tbe water in which the 

pUnt is to grow, 
r Traveller's Jot. — Climatii 
; VitHha. 

j Theb CiBMATiON. — Bi&ntkvx 
I arbireat is, in its wild state, pro- 
' bablj only the commoa Carnation 
I which has been truued against 
.a wall, (and, b; being kept cod- 
; tinnally growing, has been forc«d 
to take the character of a tree. It 
should he planted in calcareous loom, 
against an east or west wait, and 
carefully trained, pring it a little 
protection in case of severe frosts. 

Tbee MiLLOw, — Lavitera. — 
Besides tbe common annual epei^es 
of Lavatera, there are nine or ' 
species which are shrubby, and 
of which, L. 'phtealeea, a natii 
the Canary Isles, is a tree ten 
high. L. marHima ia the < 
monest kind ; and this is a 
tive of Spain and the Sonth of 
France ; it will thriye in tbe open 
ail in England, if slightly pro- 
tected during BoTCre frosts. L. M- 
Icha, L. ruiovdta, and L. afric&na, 
I bare all the same degree of hatdi- 
' ness, and they will all Uto and flower 
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in Britisli gardens, if about the same 
care be bestowed on them as is 
usually given to the Tree Pseony. 
X. Olhia, with reddish flowers, L. 
PseUdo-iyjhid, with pale purple 
flowers, L. unguiculatay and L, 
Mspida, are all shrubby species, 
which require a greenhouse, and 
should be grown in loam and peat. 

Trefoil. — See Tripo^lium. 

Trevir'ana. — Scrophuldrincs, 
— The plant commonly called T. 
aocdnea, or Cyrtlla pulehella, is 
now included in the genus Achi- 
mdnes. It is a dwarf shrub with 
bright scarlet flowers, which it pro- 
duces in September ; and it should 
be kept either in a stove or in a 
warm greenhouse, the heat of which 
is between 60 and 70 degrees. It 
should be grown in a compost 
formed of equal parts of loam, peat, 
and sand, enriched with rotten cow- 
dung or vegetable mould, and it 
should be well and frequently 
syringed with warm water, to keep 
it clear of insects. When it is much 
infested with them, it will be ad- 
visable to heat the water to 120 
degrees. It is propagated by di- 
viding the roots in February, taking 
care not to bruise them ; or by 
cuttings off the points of the shoots 
taken off in August ; and in both 
cases the plants are much improved 
by frequently shifting them as the 
pots fill with roots, and always into 
pots only a little larger than those 
in which the plants were growing. 
Thus treated, the plants will become 
compact little bushes, and will flower 
abundantly. For the other species 
of the genus, see Aohimr^nes. 

Trichosa'nthes.- CucwhiihcecB. 
— See Snake Gourd. 

Trifo^lium. — LegumindscB. — 
The Clover or Trefoil. — Those who 
are accustomed to consider the Tre- 
foil as only the common clover of 
the meadows, will probably be sur- 



prised to find that there are nearly 
a hundred and fifty species, all more 
or less ornamental. Some of these 
are perennials and some annuals ; 
and the colour of their flowers varies 
from dark crimson, and sometimes 
scarlet, to purple on the one hand, 
and to white, cream-colour, and 
pale yellow on the other. 

Tri'llium. — Melanthacecs. — Tu- 
berous-rooted plants, generally with 
dark brown or reddish flowers, 
which have a remarkably rich and 
velvet-like appearance. They are all 
natives of North America, and they 
should all be grown in shudy places, 
in sand peat kept moist. Thus 
treated they will flower freely, and 
their flowers will have a very rich 
and singular effect. 

Tripti'lion. — Compdsitcs. — Chi- 
lian annuals, which are hardy in. 
Britain, and worth growing for their 
curious feathery seeds. 

Trista'nia. — MyrtdLcecB. — Aus- 
tralian shrubs, nearly allied to Me- 
laleiica ; which require a greenhouse 
in England. They should be gi'own 
in sandy peat, and they are propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

Trito^nia. — IridecB, — Bulbous 
plants, with splendid flowers, which 
will thrive in the open ground for 
many years without taking up, if 
grown in a dry sandy soil, or pro- 
tected from rain during winter. — 
See I'xiA. 

Tro'llius. — Ranunculd^ece, — 
The Globe Flower is a British plant, 
frequently grown in gardens, but on 
which cultivation appears to have 
had no effect. There are some 
exotic species. 

TROPiE'OLUM. — FropcBolhcecB. — 
The Garden Nasturtium. — The well- 
known annual plants called the 
Nasturtium are common in evejy 
garden, and only require sowing 
with the other hardy annuals in 
spring ; they may be suffered to sow 
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themselves in autumn. There were 
formerly only two kinds of the 
annual Tropaeolums, T. mdjus and 
T. mlnttSf but since 1830, several 
varieties have been raised. One, 
with very dark flowers, is called T. 
m. atrosangulneum, and another, 
with dark stripes, is T. m. venHstum. 
The young shoots of these plants are 
succulent, and taste like the com- 
mon land cress, the botanical name 
of which is Nasttirtium, and hence 
they have received their popular 
name. Besides the hardy annual 
kinds, there are several half-hardy 
species, most of which are kept in 
the greenhouse. The best known 
of these is Trop<solum tricoldi'um, 
with red, black, and yellow flowers, 
which has tuberous roots, and such 
very weak and slender stems, that 
it is found necessary always to train 
them over a wire frame, as they are 
quite unable to support themselves. 
In Paxtori's Magazine of Botany it 
is stated, that the tuber of the root 
should not be buried, but only 
placed on the surface of the soil, so 
that the fibrous roots may penetrate 
it. This, it is said, wiU enlarge 
the bulb or tuber in **a truly 
astonishing manner,*' and though 
the plants will not appear healthy 
the first season, they will after- 
wards become extremely vigorous. 
He also recommends using double 
pots for these plants, and filling up 
the interstices with river sand, 
which should always be kept moist. 
T, hrachyceras may be treated in 
the same manner ; and it would 
probably succeed with T. tuberdsum, 
a species which it is very difficult to 
throw into flower under ordinary 
treatment. T. peregrinum or cana- 
riensiSf as it is sometimes called, the 
Canary Bird flower, was formerly 
considered a greenhouse plant, but 
it is now found much better to treat 
it as a half-hardy annual, raising 



the seeds on a hotbed and planting 
them out in May, near some trellis- 
work, or other support, which the 
plant will soon cover, in the most 
graceful manner, producing thou- 
sands of its elegant fringe-like pale- 
yellow flowers. 

Several new species of Tropse^olum 
were introduced from 1840 to 1848 
inclusive, and some few have been 
introduced since that period. An 
account having been given of a 
beautiful blue Tropse^olum having 
been seen in Chili, collectors were 
sent by diflerent persons to obtain 
it, and in consequence a great num- 
ber of Tropae'olum tubers were sent 
to England in the hope of one of 
them being the desired species. At 
last the Blue Tropse^olum, T. aaii- 
reuTTiy was obtained, and it flowered 
beautifully in Messrs. Veitch's nur- 
sery at Exeter, in the autumn of 
1842. There are two plants, which 
appear to be different varieties : the 
one having dark blue flowers with a 
white centre, and the other being 
all pale blue. The habit of both 
plants is that of T, hrachf/cerasy 
with tuberous roots ; and they are 
natives of ChUi, like most of the 
other perennial species. Among 
the other tubers imported have been 
found several other species equally 
deserving of cultivation. The prin- 
cipal of these are T. editlCy with 
bright orange and green flowers, 
and twining stems ; and T. poly- 
phyllum, with orange flowers that 
do not open fully, having a green 
calyx and a long spur, and ISaves 
cut into eight or ten lobes. T» 
Moritzictnum is a splendid species, 
with scarlet and yellow flowers that 
are deeply fringed. It is a native 
of Trinidad, but it is said to grow 
best in the open air during summer. 
It is nearly allied to T. tuberosum^ 
and like that species it is very dif- 
ficult to flower. The choicer kinds 
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of tuberous Tropse^olum may be pro- 
pagated by grafting them on tubers 
of the commoner kinds, in the way 
already directed for grafting the 
Paeony and the Dahlia. For the cul- 
ture of Tropctolum pentaph^llvm, 
see Chtmooa'bpus. 

Tbue Service. — Pyrua SdrhuSf 
or S6rhu8 dom^tica. 

Trumpet Flower. — See Bigno*- 
NIA and Te'ooma. 

Tuber. — Tubers closely resemble 
in their nature what are called solid 
bulbs or corms, and appear to be 
reservoirs of nourishment which 
have been laid up by nature for the 
support of the infant plant. Some 
tubers have numerous buds in dif- 
ferent parts of their substance, like 
the potato, and others Have only buds 
in the upper part, like the Dahlia 
and Banunculus. 

Tuberose. — See Polta'nthus. 

Tulip.— See Tu'lipa. 

Tu^LiPA.— r^ZtpdcccB.— -The Tu- 
lip. — The greater part of the Tulips 
grown in gardens are varieties of 
one species, TiUipa Oesneridnay a 
native of the Levant ; but there are 
several other distinct species. One 
of the most beautiful of these is the 
wild French Tulip, T. sylv^stris, 
which is most elegantly shaped,- of a 
beautiful yellow, «ud very fragrant, 
and which is occasionally found wild 
in England. T. oculus solis is an 
Italian species, and T. prce^coxy 
Van Thol's Tulip, is a dwarf plant, 
that flowers very early in the season, 
geneij,lly in March or April. Be- 
sides these there are twelve other 
species, quite distinct. The garden 
varieties of T. Gesneridna are di- 
vided into four classes, the first con- 
taining the Bizarres, which have 
a yellow ground shaded with dark- 
brownish red or purple, and which 
are subdivided into the flaked, in 
which the dark colour is in a broad 
stripe or band, rising from the 



bottom of the petal ; and the fea- 
thered, in which the dark colour 
forms a marginal edging to the 
petals, descending into them in va- 
rious little delicate feathery veins. 
The second class contains the By- 
bloemens, which are white, shaded 
with violet or dark purple, and 
which are also subcUvided into 
flaked and feathered. The third 
class are called Boses, and they have 
white grounds, shaded with Rose 
colour or Cherry red, and they also 
are divided into flaked and feathered ; 
and the fourth class are the Selfs, 
which are white or yeUow without 
any dark colour. Besides these 
there are what are called breeders, 
which are of a dingy crimson, and 
which are seedling Tulips before 
they have shown any variety of 
colour ; parrot Tulips, which are 
supposed to be a variety of T, 
gylvistria; and double TuUps, which 
are not valued by florists at ftXL, All 
seeclling Tulips, when they first 
flower, are what are called breeders, 
and of a dull uniform colour ; and 
to make them break, that is, to 
produce the brilliant and distinct 
colours which constitute the beauty 
of a florist's flower, a variety of 
expedients are resorted to. At one 
time they are grown in poor soil, 
and only allowed water enough to 
keep them living; and then they 
are suddenly transported to the 
richest soil, abounding in food and 
moisture ; and sometimes they are 
sent into the country twenty or 
thirty miles from the place where 
they were grown, to try the effect 
of change of air. Seedling tulips 
are generally five years before they 
flower. In addition to the kinds al- 
ready enumerated, the French have 
what they call Baguettes, which 
are very tall-stemmed Tulips, the 
flowers of which are white, striped 
with dark-brownish red ; Baguettes 



KiganilB, vbich reiembie the others, 
bat have ehorter stems and larg«r 
floiren ; and Ftsmanda, which have 
a vhito groand «ad broad daib Fed 
stripes. The Dutch hare fdso a 
kind which thej call the Incom- 
parable Terport, which is while, 
feathered with bright-ehinicg brown- 
All BoTiBta' Tulipa oaght lohaTe cap- 
ebaped flowers, round at the base ; 
the groand colour inside the flon-er 
ought tobeqniia clear and bright in 
the centre ; and all the marks anght 
to appear eharpl; cut and distinct. 

The cnltnre of the ToUp as a 
florist's flower requires conalant 
attsntion. A bed about four feet 
wide, and of an; eoUTeuieut length, 
should be dug out to the depth of 
two feet, and in it a stratum of fresh 
turfjloam should be laid, and on 
this there should be a tajerof rotteu 
cow-dung and on that a layer of 
loam mixed with an equal quautitj 
of sand. The surface of the bed 
should bs slightly raised in the 
middle, and the tallest Tulips should 
be planted along it; the lower-grow- 
ing ones being ranged on each side, 
BO as to make the flowers forma 
gentle ourre to the sides of the bed. 
The Tulips should be serea inches 
apart eyery way ; and should be 
planted two or three inches deep . 
and the bed shoald be protected by 
half-hoops placed over it at regular 
difitances, over which mats shoald 
be strained ; the coiering being so 
contrlTed as to be removed or opened 
at pleaiure. When the Tulips are 
nearly arriyed at their full height, 
the hoops and mats should be re- 
maTed,andapath being made round 
' the bed, a canvas awning, supported 
on a wooden frame, should be snb- 
utituted. When the plants have 
done flowering, the leaves shonld be 
suffeied to remain on till they tnm 
brown, in order that they may 
assist in perfecting the new bulb, 
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which is formed every year in 
of the old one, which gradually 
wastes away. The bnlb is tuni- 
cated, that is, it consists of several 
coats or tunics laid over one another 
(see fig. 59). When the leaves ai 
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withered, the bulbs are taken 
and laid on shelves tii dry ; af 
which the leaves, if an; remain i 
are remored, and the fibrous roo 
which will have withered up, i. . 
rubbed ofi', and the bulbs are put 
into a box, divided into compart- 
mente, so as to keep the named 
sorts apart till the season fw re- 
planting, which is the last week 
in October or the first in November. 
A fresh bed should be made for 
TuUps every year, or the soil of the 
old bed should be changed ; as the 
eiudationa from Tulips poison the 
gronnd for other plants of the sa 
kind, thongh they are suitable 
other crops. The osnal rotation 
Holland is, Ti^ps, Folyanthuj, 
Naccissos, Crocuses, and Hyooioths. 
Tnup-TBBi. -— See LiBiona'H- 
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Tu"na. — One of the kixids of 
Prickly Pear or Indian Fig. — See 
Opi/ntia- 

Tu^PA. — LobelidcecB. — The new 
name for the large nprigbt-growiDg 
kinds of Lobdlia, with scarlet 
flowers. 

j TcPELO-TBBB. — Nyssa sylvdtica. 
I TvRKEBic.-Curchma. — Scitami- 
neoQS plants with very showy flowers, 
natives of the East Indies, which 
require a stove in England. They 
should be grown in light rich earth, 
and they are propagated by offsets. 

Turpentine-tree. — Pistada 
Terehinthus. — It must be observed, 
however, that common turpentine is 
procured from the different trees of 
the Pine and Fir tribe. 

TussiLA^GO. — Compdsitce, — The 
Colt's- Foot or Butter Bur. — Some of 
the species are pretty and worth cul- 
tivating, particularly T, frhgrans. 
They will all grow in any garden 
soil ; but are very troublesome to 
keep within bounds, from the im- 
mense number of suckers that they 
send up from their roots. 

Tutsan. — See Andeos^'mum and 
Htpe'rioum. 

Ty>ha.— Typhince.—Ca.t'a-Ta,il 
Eush. — Aquatic plants, suitable for 
growing on the borders of ponds, and 
made pieces of water, to hide the 
boundary. 



TPLEX. — Zeguminhsce. — The 
^ Furze. — ^An erect evergreen 
shrub, with yellow flowers, which 
are produced nearly all the year. 
The double- blossomed Furze is very 
handsome, and makes a beautiful 
hedge. When it is employed for 
this purpose, a bank of earth should 
be raised three or four feet high, 
and wider at the bottom than at 
the top, and the cuttings should be 
planted in a drill along the ridge. The 
soil should be somewhat sandy* and 



if there be plenty of room the plants 
should l>e left to nature, to hang down 
loosely over the bank, and they should 
never be pruned, except to cut out 
the dead wood. U. nana grows 
generally on very poor gravelly soils, 
and seldom exceeds two feet in 
height; while U. europce^Oy the 
common kind, in favourable situ- 
ations, will grow ten feet high. U. 
strictaj the Irish Furze, has no 
spines, and it grows straight up- 
right to the height of eight or ten 
feet. It requires a moist rich soil ; 
and it is propagated by cuttings 
I like the double-blossomed kind, as 
; it has never yet been known to 
I ripen seeds. All the other kinds 
are propagated by seeds, which they 
ripen in great abundance. 

Ul'mds. — Ulmdceee. — The Elm. 
— The Weeping Elm is a very orna- 
mental tree for pleasure-grounds. 

Umbili'cus. — Crassuldcece, — 
The new name for some of the kinds I 
of Navel wort. — See CottlkWit. I 
Umbrella Tree. — Magndlict. \ 
tripitala. — See Maono^lia. 

Undergrowth. — As nothing can 
look worse than naked ground under 
trees and shrubs, it is useful to know 
what plants will grow under the 
shade of trees. The best mode of 
concealing the ground is to cover it 
with ivy or laurel pegged down. 
Evergreen climbing roses may also 
be pegged down, or Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons. These last plants 
make beautiful undergrowth, as 
may be seen at Bagshot Park, High 
Clere, Claremont, and other places. 
The Aucuba, nearly all the Maho- 
nias, and the different kinds of 
Periwinkle, are all plants welf 
adapted for undergrowth. 

Ure^do. — Cf-yptogdmia.-A kind 

of rust often found on the leaves of 

rose trees and other plants.— See 

Mildew. 

U'sNEA. — Cri/ptogdmia.-A kind 
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of licheo that hangs down like a 
beard from the branches of old 
trees, particularly Oaks, and has a 
very picturesque appearance. 

UvuLA^RiA. — MelanthdcecB, — 
Perennial hardy plants with pale 
yellow flowers, natives of North 
America, which should be grown in 
a compost of peat and loam. 



YACCI'NIUM.— ^ncdccfP.— The 
' Whortle Berry. — Dwarf shrubs, 
with pretty drooping heath -like 
flowers and rather showy fruit; 
found wild generally on commons 
in Europe and North America. 
"T. MyriUluSt the common Bilberry, 
is the commonest species in England, 
and there is a variety with white 
berries in Germany. The Cranberry, 
V. OxycOccus Lin., is now called 
Oxycdccus Paliisiris, 

Valerian. — See Valeria^na. 

Valeriana. — Valeridinece. — 
Perennial plants, mostly natives of 
Europe, which will grow in any 
common soil. The dwarf species 
are very suitable for rock- work. 

Vallisnb^eia. — HfidrocJiaridece. 
— ^Water plants, which succeed best 
in a greenhouse, and which should 
be planted in a layer of loam at the 
bottom of the cistern in which they 
are to be grown. The male and 
female flowers are on different 
plants ; and the latter rise on long 
spiral stalks, which gradually un- 
coil above the sui*face of the water, 
while the former are produced at 
the bottom. Before, however, the 
anthers burst to discharge the pol- 
len, the male flowers detach them- 
selves from their stalks and rise up 
to the surface, on which they float 
like little white bubbles. After the 
pollen has been distributed over the 
stigmas, the male flowers wither, 
and the spiral stalk of the female 
coils up again, so as to draw the 



seed-vessel under the water, that ifc 
may ripen at the bottom and burst 
when just in the proper place to 
deposit its seeds. Nothing can be 
more beantiful than the whole 
arrangement ; and nothing can show 
more stikingly the admirable man- 
ner in which the economy of nature 
is carried on. 

Valonia Oak. — Qu^rcits E'gi'- 
lops. — The acorns are enveloped in 
a curious leafy cup ; and the tree, 
which is generally of a small size, is 
very handsome. --See Que'rous. 

Va'nda. — Orchiddcece. — A beau- 
tiful Epiphyte, which is made the 
type of' a section from the great 
number that are nearly allied to it. 
It should be grown on the branch 
of a tree. — See Orchideous Epi- 
phytes. 

Va'nilla. — Orchiddcece, — A 
creeping parasite, common in tropi- 
cal climates, which throws out roots 
at every joint, that penetrate into 
the bark of the trees on which the 
plant grows. When grown in an 
orchideous house these plants are 
frequently fixed in a crevice in the 
damp wall, whence they spread out 
in different directions, catching hold 
of every object within their reach. 
When thus treated, and kept in a- 
strong moist heat, the plants will 
flower; but unless objects are near 
for their roots to attach themselves 
to, the plants will never be strong 
and healthy. The native Yanilla is 
used for putting into chocolate. 

Vasoula^res are plants, the- 
leaves and stems of which contain, 
spiral vessels, in opposition to Cel- 
luUres or plants which are composed 
only of cellulai- tissue. All the 
flowering plants belong to the Vas- 
cuUres ; but the mosses, fungi, and 
lichens, are Celluldres. 

Vases in pleasure-grounds have 
often a very good effect, particularly 
on the terrace of an Italian villa. 
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Wherever they are introduced, how- 
ever, they fihonld always stand on a 
plinth, broader than the circnhir 
base, as nothing can have a more 
unartistical effect than to see a vase 
resting on the bare ground. 

Vegetable Ivobt. — This curi- 
ous substance is the albumen of the 
seed of a plant called PhyUUphaSf 
a native of the Gallipagos Islands, 
and South America. The seed is 
so hard that its albumen is cut 
into thimbles, and various arti- 
cles for the work-table, and indeed 
is applied to nearly the same uses 
as ivory. — See Fhttb'lbphas. ' 

Ve'lla. — Crudferce. — The 
shrubby Cress Bocket — V, Pseudo- 
Cytiaus is one of the few Cruciferous 
slurubs. It is evergreen, and only 
grows two or three feet high, with 
glaucous leaves and bright yellow 
flowers, which appear in April and 
May. It is a native of Spain, and 
it was formerly considered a green- 
house plant in England, but it is 
now found to be hardy. It grows 
best in calcareous loam, but it will 
thrive in any garden soil ; and it is 
very suitable Sot rock- work. It is 
propagated by cuttings of the young 
wood planted in sand under a glass. 

Vbnus's Comb. — Scdndix P4C' 
ten. — A British weed. 

Vekus's Flt-Tbap. — See Di- 

ONiB'A. 

Vbnus's Lookinq-Glass. — See 
Caupa'nitla. 

Vbbba'soum. — SolandjcecB. — The 
Mullein, or Flannel Plant. — Showy 
herbaceous plants, generally with 
yellow flowers, and most of which 
are natives of Britain. The greater 
number of the species are biennials, 
and require the asual treatment of 
such plants (See Biennials) ; bat 
V, phcmieeumy one of the hand- 
somest species, is a perennial. They 
will all grow in any common garden 
soil, though they prefer one which 



is somewhat loamy ; and they are 
increased by seeds, or by dividing 
the root. 

Veebe*na. — VerbenAcece. — Ver- 
viun. — Only a few years ago the 
Verbenas were scarcely known in 
flower-gardens, except by F. Au- 
blHia, with pinkish flowers, and 
V. Lamb6rtif with purple ones, 
neither of which possessed much 
beauty. In 1827, the beautiful 
VerhSna MellndreSf or, as it is 
sometimes called F. chamatdrifdlia, 
was introduced from Buenos Ayres, 
and it directly became a &vourite, 
though for some years it was kept 
careMly in the greenhouse, and 
considered difficult to manage. 
Since that time, however, numerous 
other species have been introduced, 
and as they are found to hybridise 
freely, and to ripen abundance of 
seed, innumerable hybrids and va- 
rieties have been raised. They are 
all found to root freely from layers, 
and to strike as freely from cut- 
tings, and to thrive during summer 
in the open 9h. They will all grow 
in any light soil, though they thrive 
best in peat or heath-mould ; and 
when once planted they require no 
other care but occasional watering, 
and they spread rapidly, producing 
abundance of flowers. They have 
thus become general everywhere ; 
and it is now rare to see a garden 
or a balcony without them. The 
kinds principally cultivated are the 
following : F. Melindres, the com- 
mon scarlet Verbena, the colour of 
which is the most brilliant scarlet. 
It is, however, the most tender 
kind of Verbena, -and when planted 
in the open air it is generally killed 
by the first frost, if not protected. 
It is a prostrate plant, and should 
be pegged down over the bed it is 
intended to cover, when it will 
throw out roots at every joint. Its 
varieties, F. M, latifbliay and F. 
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M. ii^UadtnSy which are probably 
hybrids between F. Melindres and 
F. Ttpeediednaf are much more 
hardy than the species, and they 
are naturally more upright-growing, 
though when pegged down they 
throw out roots at every joint in 
the same manner. F. ignea and 
F. (Urosanguinea are of a still.more 
intense and yet brilliant scarlet 
than F. Melinetreaf but the former 
of these is difficult to keep through 
the winter. F. Tweediehna is an 
upright-growing plant with crimson 
flowers, and it is very hardy. F. 
NHllii is an upright-growing sweet- 
scented sort ; as is also F. tenerio- 
ides, and between the latter and 
F. indsa numerous yarieties have 
likewise been raised. The lemon- 
scented plant, VeMna triphtfUoy 
is now cskUed. Aloysia cUrioddra. — 
See Alot'sia. 

Vbro'nica. — Scrofhuldrinoi. — 
SpeedwelL — Many of these kinds 
are pretty perennial and annual 
plants, generally with blue flowers, 
natives of Britiun, and other parts 
of Europe. All these are of the 
easiest culture, as they will grow 
well in any common garden soil that 
is tolerably light and at the same 
time moist ; and they are propa- 
gated by seeds, and by division of 
the root. Many of these plants are 
very suitable for rock-work. Within 
the last few years, several very or- 
namental shrubby species, growing 
from three feet to six feet high, 
have been introduced ; and of these 
the most ornamental are, F. scUid- 
fllia or F. Lindleyi, and F. spe- 
cidaa, both natives of New Zealand. 
F. formdaa is a native of Van Die- 
men's Land, and, notwithstanding 
its name, is very inferior in beauty 
to the New Zealand kinds. It is 
the same as the F. diosmasfilia of 
some nurseries. 

Yebvain.— See Yhabe^ha. 



Vesioa^kia. — CrudfercB. — Her- 
baceous plants, mostly with yellow 
flowers, natives of Europe and Ame- 
rica, that should be grown in sandy 
loam, and which are propagated by 
seeds or division of the root. 

Vetch.— See Vi^oia. 

Vibu'rnum. — Captifoliacece. — 

The Viburnum. Ornamental 

shrubs, generally with terminal 
corymbs of white flowers. One of 
the best known of these, the Lau- 
rustinus, F. TinuSf is an evergreen 
bush, with white flowers that are 
rose-coloured in the bud, and dark- 
blue berries ; and it is very valuable 
in town-gardens, as it flowers from 
December till March. It is a native 
of the south of Europe and the' north 
of Africa. There is a variety with 
shining leaves and larger cymes of 
flowers, but it is rather more tender 
than the common kind. When the 
Laurustinus is grown near a dwell- 
ing-house, care should be taken in 
spring, when the leaves drop, to 
have them swept ^way every day, 
as they have an extremely disagree- 
able smell when they are decaying, 
and are said to be very unwhole- 
some. The tree Viburnum ( F. Len' 
Idbgo) is a native of North America, 
and it forms a very hardy and hand- 
some low tree in British gardens. 
It is also valuable for the great 
abundance of its berries, which are 
a favourite food with birds. The 
Wayfaring Tree, or Wild Guelder 
Rose ( F. LantancC), is another in- 
teresting small tree ; and V. cotini- 
fblium is a beautiful species from 
Nepal. F. odoratissimunif plicatwn, 
and macrocephcUum, are natives of 
China, the former of which well de- 
serves cultivation on account of. its 
fragrance, and the latter for the 
large size of its flowers. The most 
interesting kind of Viburnum ^own 
in small gardens is, however, the 
Guelder Eose, or Snowball Tree F. 
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(Xpulus, This is a decidaoas shrab, 
a native of Europe and part of Asia, 
which is always found in a wild 
state in swampy thickets. In a wild 
state its principal beauty lies in its 
bright red berries ; but in a state of 
cultivation its heads of flowers be- 
come so compact, of such a snowy 
whiteness, as amply to justify its 
popular name of the Snowball Tree. 
All the Viburnums are hardy in Bri- 
tish gardens ; and they will all grow 
freely in any common soil. They 
i are generally propagated by layers, 
; but cuttings will strike freely if 
kept moist and in a shady situation. 
When transplanted, the evergreen 
species should be removed in Octo- 
ber or November, as they have few 
fibrous roots, and are very apt to 
be killed by a continuance of dry 
weather if they are transplanted in 
spring. 

Vi^ciA. — ZegundnhscB, — The 
Vetch. The ornamental species are 
generally pretty climbing plants, 
with purplish flowers, natives of 
Europe. Some of the kinds, how- 
ever, have white, some pink, others 
blue, and others pale-yellow flowers. 
All the kinds grow freely in any 
garden soil, though they thrive 
most when the soil is deep and 
sandy ; and they are propagated by 
seeds or division of the roots. 

ViCTO^RiA be'gia. — NymphxB- 
AcecB, — A splendid aquatic plant, a 
native of South America, the leaves 
of which have been known to be 
sil feet in diameter, and the flowers 
two feet in diameter. It is most 
nearly allied to the Eastern Water 
Lilies. It was- named in honour of 
her Majesty. 

ViEtrssEU^xiA. — Iridem, — The 
Peacock Iris. — These beautiful 
flowers are better known under 
their old names of /-m jiaodnta 
and Motxe^'a, than under their pre- 
sent almost unpronounceable appel- 



lation. They are very nearly hardy, 
and may be grown in the open border 
if treated as the common kinds of 
I^ziA ; but as the bulbs are very 
small and delicate, it is, perhaps, 
safer to grow them in pots, in equal 
parts of peat, vegetable-mould, and 
sand, and to keep them dry, or to 
take them out of the pots when 
they have done flowering till the 
planting or growing season returns 
the following year. 

VfNCA. — Apocyneee. — The Peri- 
winkle. — There are two species 
common in British gardens, both 
of which are craping or trailing 
evergreen shrubs, which will grow 
freely under the shade of trees. 
They both prefer a soft moist soil, 
which they c&n easily penetrate 
with their jlong creeping roots. F. 
mdjor is the common species, and 
F. minor only differs in the flowers 
being smaller, and the whole plant 
more delicate. The Periwinkle is 
generally propagated by its runners, 
which strike root from every joint, 
like those of the strawberry, and 
which only want dividing irom the 
parent to become plants. When it 
is wished to make the Periwinkle 
produce seeds, the plants should be 
grown in a pot, and all the lateral 
shoots cut off. 

Vine. — The common Vine (VUis 
vinifera) may often be introduced 
with very good effect in ornamental 
garden scenery, for covering a bower 
or verandah, or training round 
the window of a breakfast-room. 
Nothing can, indeed, be more 
beautiful than a Vine in the last* 
mentioned situation, forming a 
framework, as it were, to the gar- 
den beyond ; and with its beautiful 
leaves looking almost transparent 
in the morning sun. A Vine also 
looks very well when suffered to 
grow naturally aihong the tall trees 
of a lawn or shrubbery, as it hangs 
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itself from branch to branch, in a 
manner more graceful than any art 
can hope to imitate. Vines thus 
treated would have a very good 
effect in the grounds of an Italian 
villa. The three American species, 
V, LdbriiBea, or the Wild Vine, F. 
VtUpinaf or the Fox Grape, and F. 
riparia, or the sweet-scented Vine, 
the flowers of which smell like 
Mignonette, are all very suitable for 
growing in the open air, from their 
extreme hardiness. All Vines like 
a very rich and somewhat moist soil, 
and thrive best when their roots 
can get access to a drain, sewer, or 
muddy pond. 

Vio^LA. — Violdcece. — Beautiful 
perennial dwarf plants, natives of 
Europe and North America, and 
growing generally on the moist 
shady banks in woods. There are 
nearly ISO kinds grown in British 
gardens, but the most common are, 
F. odordia (see Violet), and F. 
tricolor (see Heart's-Ease). The 
Fan*Ieaved Violet ( F. JlcibeUifdlia), 
and the Hollow-leaved Violet (F. 
cucidata), are both American species, 
with large and handsome flowers. 
All the species should be grown in 
peat and loam kept moist, and they 
all thrive best in a shady situation. 

Violet. — The common sweet- 
scented Violet (F. odoriita) is a 
British plant, which grows in woods 
or on and under banks. The white 
Violets are found generally in cal- 
careous soils ; and the sweetest I 
ever smelt were, I think, those I 
have gathered growing among the 
limestone rocks in the woods of 
Dudley Oastle. In garden culture, 
however, what are called the Nea- 
politan and Russian Violets are 
the most useful, as they flower 
during the winter months ; and of 
these the Neapolitan are the sweet- 
est. These delightful Violets, which 
flower from October to April or 



May, should be grown in pots or 
boxes, where they can be covered 
with a hand-glass in cases of severe 
&06t. They should be' propagated 
by runners taken off in May, and 
removed to prepared beds in the 
open garden, the soil of which 
should be composed of equal parts 
of heath-mould, leaf-mould, and 
strong yellow loam, but no dung. 
The plants should be a foot apart 
every way, and kept dear of run- 
ners. They should be freely watered 
during the summer months; but 
in August they should be suffered 
to become rather dry, to give them 
a season of rest. About the middle 
of September they should be re- 
moved to the place where they are 
to flower, and this should be so con- 
trived as to allow them to have a 
bottom-heat of 70** or 75". The 
best mode of effecting this is to 
make a hotbed, the surface of which 
is brought to within ten inches 
of the lights. The plants should 
be taken up with balls of earth 
attached, and the space between 
them fiUed in with yellow loam, 
rotten dung, vegetable mould, and 
heath-mould. After planting they 
should be well and frequently 
watered during two days with warm 
water, and then again about a 
month afterwards. With these ex- 
ceptions, the plants are kept dry till 
February. During severe weather 
the hotbed must be covered with 
mats, &c., admitting dry air when 
practicable. The surface of the bed 
should be covered with coarse river 
sand to keep off the slugs. Another 
mode is to take off the runners in 
May, and to plant them at once in 
the pots or boxes in which they are to 
flower. These pots or boxes should 
be well drained by having a layer 
of potsherds of considei'able thick- 
ness at the bottom ; and they 
should be filled up with a compost 
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made of two-fonrths of yegetable 
mouldy one of loam, and one of 
silver sand. They should be co- 
vered with a hand-glass during 
heavy rains, or in frosty weather; 
and if the frost is very severe, a 
mat should be put over the glass. 
When the pots or boxes are intro- 
duced into a sitting-room, they 
should be watered twice a day, but 
once will be sufficient if the plants 
are grown in the open air. It must 
be observed that plants in a sitting- 
room, where a constant fire is kept, 
are generally in an equal degree of 
heat to a hothouse at 65" ; only 
the air of the living-room is much 
drier than that of the stove, and, 
to counteract this, additional water- 
ing is required. The common 
Violets only require planting on a 
sloping. bank in a shady place, in a 
peaty soil, where they will have 
moisture, but- where their roots 
will not be exposed to the effects of 
stagnant water. 

Viper's Bugloss. — See E^chium. 

Viper's Grass. — See Soorzo- 

NB^RA. 

Virgi'lia. — ZegumMsoB. — A 
very handsome low tree, a native of 
North America, with drooping ra- 
cemes of white flowers, resembling 
in form those of the Laburnum. It 
grows freely in any sandy soil. 

Virginian Creeper.— See Am- 

PELO'PSIS. 

Virginian Poke. — See Phyto- 
la'ooa. 

Virgin's Bower. — ClinnatU Vi- 
tic^lla, 

Vi'scuM. — Loranihdcecs. — The 
Mistletoe. — This curious parasite 
can hardly be called ornamental, 
though it may sometimes be intro- 
duced with effect to give an air of 
antiquity to newly-planted pleasure- 
grounds. It grows best on old can* 
kered apple-trees, but it may be 
made to take root on even a young 



tree, by pressing a berry in a crack 
in the bark^ and then tying oiled 
paper over it. As, however, the 
male and female flowers of the Mis* 
tletoe are on separate plants, the 
berries are not always fertile. It is 
a vulgar error to suppose that the 
Mistletoe grows generally on the 
oak, as it is extremely rare on that 
tree in England ; it is found most 
commonly on the apple, and next 
on the hawthorn ; it is also found 
on the lime, the sycamore, the 
willow, the poplar, and the ash; 
occasionally on the cherry, and some* 
times, though rarely, on pines and 
firs. When the seeds begin to grow, 
they send out first one or two roots, 
which ascend for a short time, and 
then turn back to the bark, on which 
they fix themselves, like the suckers 
of an insect. The other end after- 
wards detaches itself from the tree, 
and becomes leaves and shoots. The 
roots of the Mistletoe descend be- 
tween the bark and the young wood, 
and no intimate union takes place 
between the old wood of the iMira- 
site and its supporter. This in 
plainly shown in a piece of an old 
thorn, given to me by H. L. Long, 
Esq., of Hampton Lodge, to whid^ 
a Mistletoe of very large dimen- 
sions was attached. The wood of 
the Mistletoe is of a very fine pale 
yellowish tinge, and it is as hard 
and of as fine a grain as box, which 
it greatly resembles, while that of 
the thorn is dark brown. 

ViVtex. — VerbendcecB, — The 
Chaste Tree. — The principal species 
are F. Agnus CdstuSf which is a 
dwarf shrub, with whitish flowers, 
which will grow in any common 
soil, and will generally stand out in 
British gardens, though it is some- 
times killed by a severe winter ; and 
F. incHsaf which has pretty palmate 
leaves and purple flowers, but it is 
so long before it puts cut its leaves 
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in spring, and looks so mncli as 
though it were dead before its 
leaves expand, that it is often 
thrown aside as worthless when it 
is in perfect vigour; it is g^erally 
kept in a greenhouse, and grows in 
peat and loam. Besides these, there 
are several hothouse specfes, natives 
of the East Indies, which are not 
worth cultivating. 

Vrt?is. — AmpelidecB, — SeeViNB. 

VoLKAME^RiA. — Verbendcece. — 
Nearly all the plants formerly in- 
cluded in this genus have been 
removed to Clebodx^ndbum, and it 
now contains only two species, one 
a stove shrub with white flowers, 
from the West Indies ; and the 
other a half-hardy tree, with purple 
flowers, from Nepal. 



WACHENDO'RPIA. — ffcmo- 
doracecB. — Bulbous and tuber- 
ous-rooted plants with large panicles 
of very showy flowers, which are 
generally yellow. These plants have 
rhizomas or under-ground stems, in 
the scales of Vhich, in some of the 
species, little bulbs form, which, if 
removed and planted, become dis- 
tinct plants. These are the bulbous 
kinds. The others have the same 
kind of rhizoma or fleshy under- 
ground stem, but no bulbs form in 
it. All the kinds are nearly hai'dy, 
and they wUl thrive in the open 
ground, provided the situation be 
tolerably dry, without its being 
necessary to take up their roots 
during winter. • 

Wahlbnbb'rgia. — Campanu- 
IdtcecB, — Perennial and annual plants, 
formerly considered as belonging to 
Campanula, and of which Campd- 
nuUb grandifldraiB the type. They 
should all be grown in sandy loam, 
and they are propagated by seeds, 
or by division of the roots. 

Walks may be considered with 



reference to their direction, their 
construction, and their management. 
In a small garden, the direction of 
the main walks should generally be 
governed by the boundary lines ; 
and hence, in a plot of ground 
which is square or oblong, the walks 
should be straight and rectangular ; 
the object in such a case being to 
produce the beauties of regularity 
and symmetry. On the other hand, 
when the boundaries of a garden 
are irregular, the surrounding walk 
may be irregular also ; the object 
in this irregularity being to create 
a variety by contrast in the direc- 
tion. When a garden bounded by 
straight lines is so large as to con- 
tain an acre or two, and the whole 
of the interior is to be laid out as 
a pleasure-grouDd, then the walks 
may be varied in direction ; the 
boundary being concealed by trees 
and shrubs, or by artificial undula- 
tions of the soil. Tn general, it 
may be laid down as a principle, 
that all walks should be straight 
when there is no obvious reason 
why they should be otherwise ; and 
hence, in the case of all winding 
walks, if there is not a natural and 
apparently unavoidable reason for 
their deviating from the straight 
line, an artificial reason ought to be 
created. This may alwa^^s be done, 
even on a flat suriace, by the posi- 
tion of trees and shrubs ; or when 
there is the slightest incHnation to 
inequality of surface, the same suf- 
ficient reason may be created by 
heightening these inequalities. When 
a winding walk bends to the right, 
the trees and shrubs ought to be 
chiefly conspicuous on the left side, 
and on the contrary ; and the same 
rule is applicable to the natural 
or artificial inequalities. When a 
walk is made perfectly straight, 
the surface of the ground ought to 
be perfectly even for some^feet in 
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width on each side of the walk, 
excepting in some few cases, snch as 
a straight terrace walk along a 
regular ttniform slope, in which 
case the ground on one side of a 
walk will rise regularly, and on the 
other side will fall regularly. All 
straight walks should lead to some 
conspicuous object at the further 
end of tbe walk, and facing it, so 
as to appear to belong to it ; and 
this object should be seen the 
moment the walk is entered upon. 
Hence every straight walk should 
have an object at each end, such as 
a seat, an alcove, an archway, a 
gate, a door, a statue, a fountain, 
&c. A winding walk, on the con- 
trary, requires no object at the 
farther end to allure the spectator ; 
because every turn has the eifect of 
an object by exciting his curiosity 
and inducing him to advance to see 
what is beyond. Where one walk 
abuts upon or joins another at a 
nearly right angle, it becomes sub- 
ject to the same laws as a straight 
walk ; and opposite to the abutting 
point or place of junction there 
ought to be a seat, a statue, or some 
other object, partJy to form a ter- 
mination to the abutting or joining 
walk, and partly to serve as an 
obvious reason why the one walk 
joins to the other at that point 
rather than elsewhere. At the 
same time other reasons for the 
junction at that point may exist or 
may be created ; for example, the 
surface of the ground may be favour- 
able, or trees and shrubs may be 
planted so as to render it appa- 
rently impossible to join anywhere 
else. It has been said, that in 
laying out winding walks nature 
should be imitated, and the tracks 
of sheep in pastures, or of wild 
animals on commons, have been 
held up as examples : — 



— "The milkmaid's careless step 

Has, through yon x)astiire green, from 

stile to stile. 
Imprest a kindred curve ; the scudding 

hare 
Draws to her dew-sprent seat, o'er 

thymy heaths, 
A path as gently waving." — 

But to imitate such walks would 
be to copy vulgar nature ; and 
therefore art refines on these lines 
by rendering them more definite and 
elegant : in short, by exhibiting in 
them a choice of form or line for its 
own sake ; because, of the various 
lines or parts of lines found in acci- 
dental footpaths, or in the tracks 
of hares, some must be more agree- 
able to the eye than others, and it 
is only these agreeable parts which 
are to be imitated and combined in 
garden scenery. All this is founded 
on the recognition of a principle 
which is, or ought to be, the found- 
ation of all the fine arts ; viz., that 
nature is to be imitated, not to be 
copied. To copy nature exactly as 
she appears before us is the pro- 
vince of common art, and may be 
pleasing to many minds ; but to 
minds of culture and refinement^ 
nature requires to be copied in such 
a manner or in'snch a medium as to 
show art. If this were not the case, 
and if we were to copy footpaths 
exactly, then we should, of course, 
not gravel them, or define them by 
regular edges. Hence, when one 
walk joins another, the angles of 
junction should never be rounded off 
in that extreme degree which is 
found in public roads : where, in 
turning out of one path into ano- 
ther, an obtuse or rounded angle 
seldom fails to be found. The 
appearance of such an angle in 
garden scenery, whether in carriage- 
roads or foot - walks, destroys all 
allusion to high art : and hence^ 
in aU gardens containing winding 
walks which are much frequented, 
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the janctioBS of these ivalks with 
others should he protected hy trees 
and shrabs, or by vases or other 
architectural objects, in such a 
manner as to render this rounding 
of the angl^ of junction impossible. 
The construction of walks, more 
especially on soils which are not 
naturally dry, and oi^ sofaces which 
are not level or nearly so, requires 
considerable skill. The inclination 
of the walk from one point to 
another should be so arranged as to 
carry off the surface-water from 
rain or melting snows along the 
edges of the walks, and the under- 
ground water by drains beneath 
the surface. On even surfaces, 
though not level, this is attended 
-with little difi&culty ; and one drain 
under the centre of the walk, or on 
one side of it, will suffice for a 
considerable length, without any 
branch drains to carry off the water 
which accumulates ; but where the 
surface rises and falls alternately 
it is not only necessary to have a 
drain under the walk throughout 
its whole length, but a branch drain 
to some natural outlet is essential 
at every change of surface. These 
drains are not only intended to 
carry off the underground water, 
|jut also that which collectiS on the 
surface and finds its way to the 
sides ; and for this purpose there 
are small cross drains formed at 
certain distances, which communi- 
cate from the sides to the centre, 
and these side drains communicate 
with the surface by a small up- 
right tube or well, covered by an 
iron grating, or by a flagstone 
pierced with holes, to admit the 
wat^. Sometimes the miun drain, 
instead of being formed under the 
centre of the walk, is made at one 
side, and sometimes, in the case of 
walks through a lawn, the drain is 
made under the turf ; but in this 



case, as in the other, the small cross 
drains communicate with it, and are 
furnished with gratings on a level 
with the surface of the sides of the 
walk. In general these gratings 
are placed close to the edge of 
the walk, more especially when it 
passes through dug ground edged 
with box, or where there is little 
ground to spare ; but when it 
passes through a lawn, the gratings 
are best placed in small recesses in 
the turf at the sides. In the case 
of dry soils with a porous subsoil 
of gravel, sand, or rock, drains may 
be dispensed with altogether ; and 
in those parts of the country where 
the kind of gravel used does not 
bind so as to form a sufficiently 
smooth ' and compact surface to 
prevent the water from sinking 
into i^ the side gratings may be 
dispensed with. In walks on very 
uneven surfaces, such as where they 
are conducted up and down de- 
clivities, considerable care in the 
construction is required, in order 
to prevent the gravel from being 
washed away during heavy rains or 
the thawing of snow. Two things 
are requisite for this purpose : very 
complete drainage, with gratings on 
both sides, not more than two or 
three yards apart, and having the 
surface of the walk raised much 
higher in the middle than usual, so 
as to throw the water immediately 
to the sides, jind never to admit of 
a current in the direction of the 
walk ; the next requisite is, a much 
coarser gravel than usual, in con- 
sequence of which the water of rain 
or snow cannot wash away the 
sandy particles. The most effective 
mode, however, is to wash the 
gravel quite clean, so as to. leave no 
particle smaller than a large goose- 
berry, or larger than a small apple, 
and to mix t^^e whole' with Roman 
cement. Were it not for the dis- 
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agreeable dark colour of asphalte, 
walks on steep deelWities laid with 
this material would be preferable 
to any others, as being by fax the 
most dnrable. 

In the operation of forming walks, 
the first step, after the line has 
been marked ont, is to take the 
leyels of the surface, so as to deter- 
mine the degree of inclination neces- 
sary for carrying off the water, and 
also what quantity of soil will have 
to be removed- on each side of the 
walk, so as to rednce the whole to 
a uniform surface. The next step 
is to mark out the width of the 
walk, after which the soil is to be 
ercavated. The depth of the ex- 
cavation will depend on the nature 
of the subsoil. If that is dry and 
absorbent, such as gravel or rock, 
then the depth need not be more 
than a foot or eighteen inches ; but 
if the subsoil is retentive, such as 
clay or loam, then the depth, at 
least in the centre of the walk, 
should be between eighteen inches 
and two feet, and it should be at 
least one foot in depth at the sides. 
The drain may be made in the 
centre, that being the deepest part ; 
and this being done, the excavation 
is to be filled up to within nine 
inches of the sur&ce with small 
stones, broken brickbats, and such- 
like materials, which are to be well 
beaten down with a rammer. On 
this surface a layer, three inches in 
thickness, of coarse gravel should 
be laid and well rammed down ; 
then the remainiug six inches should 
be filled in with the best gravel, 
which should not be rammed, but 
rolled, after being raked to an even 
surface. If the walk is to be edged 
with box, that should be planted 
immediately before laying on the 
three-inch stratum of coarse gravel ; 
but if it is to be edged with turf, 
the most convenient time for laying 



it down is before putting on the | 



upper stratum of six i 
Bi?xu8 and Bdodtos. 

The management of walks oo&- 
sists in keeping them clean by the 
removal of all extraneous matters 
from the snrfiioe, including weeils ; 
and in preventing worms from work- 
ing in them and throwing up casts. 
Leaves and other extraneous matters 
are removed by sweeping ; but w^eeds 
must be hoed or pulled up, or killed 
by salt, which is the cheapest and 
most effectual mode, for the impure 
agricultural salt can be had for less 
than 30«. a ton, and this quantify 
will keep dear a large extent of 
walks. But care must be taken 
that salt does not come in contact 
with the tops or roots of edgings 
such as box, && Every time a walk 
is hoed, it ought to be raked and 
rolled ; and to preserve the snrfisce 
quite smooth and firm, it ought 
always to be roUed as soon after 
rainy weather as the surface has 
become dry. To renew the surface 
of walks, they may be turned OTer 
once a year in spring ; but this is 
only advisable in the case of fine- 
coloured gravels, such as that of 
Kensington, in order to present a 
fresh surface ; for, with reference to 
the smoothness, firmness, and ea|f 
keeping of the walk, turning over 
the gravel is injurious rather than 
otherwise. — See Graysl. 

Wall Cress. — SeeA'sAsis. 

Wallflower. — Common as this 
flower is, it well deserves great 
pains to be taken in its cultivation, 
as its principal beauty is displayed 
at a season when there are few 
hardy plants in flower ; the Cro- 
cuses, Hyacinths, and Narcissi, are 
just over, or beginning to decay, 
and the annuals have not yet begun 
to expand their blossoms. In April 
and May the brilliant yellow and 
dark orange of the Wallflowers give 
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a peculiar brilliancy and liveliness 
to gardens, vbich withont them 
would present a naked and dull 
appearance. The common Wall- 
flower (CkeirdrUkua (7AeiW) is gene- 
rally called a biennial, and it does 
not flower till the second year after 
sowing. It will, howeyer, frequently 
live three or four years in favour- 
able situations. There are ten or 
twelve varieties ; some with rich dark 
reddish - brown flowers, called the 
Bloody Wallflowers, and others of 
a light yellow, with nearly all the 
intermediate shades. There is also 
one with dark purple flowers, and 
another with purple and pale yellow 
flowers, the first of which has varie- 
gated leaves. The dark and double 
flowered kinds should be grown in 
very rich soil, but not freshly 
manured. The remains of Celery 
trenches used the previous year, or 
part of the ground under an old 
hotbed, will suit these flowers ex- 
ceedingly well ; taking care to mix 
a little sand with the soil, if it be 
at all loamy, in order to lighten 
it. As the varieties can never be 
depended upon for coming true from 
seed, the best way to preserve any 
that are very rich in colour, or very 
double, is to make cuttings of them 
in May. These cuttings should be 
from &hoots of the -current year, and 
they should be about three inches 
long. They should be cut off care- 
fuUy, and the end should be cut 
smooth at a joint with a sharp knife. 
The leaves should, then be cut off 
close to the stem, for about half the 
length of the cuttings ; and they 
should be put into pots filled with 
sandy loam and vegetable mould, 
about four inches apart, and three 
in a pot. They should be sprinkled 
with water three times a day, till 
they have taken root^ which will be 
known by their beginning to grow. { 
In many oases^ ^e cuttings are I 



merely put into the open garden ; 
choosing a shady place, and mixing 
a little sand with the mould, when 
the ground is dug over, before 
planting them. C, mutdbtlU is a 
half-shrubby evergreen, with dark 
purple, yellow, and lilac flowers, 
and it requires a light rich soil 
0, cUptntu is a dwarf plant, with 
small yellow flowers, and is well 
adapted for rock-work. The Stocks, 
which were formerly considered to 
belong to this genus, are now re- 
moved to Matthtcla* Both Stocks 
and Wallflowers are frequently 
called GUliflowers, said to be a 
corruption of gi/roflie^ or perhaps of 
joliesflewrs* 

Walls for gardens are either 
used as boundary fences, and at the 
same time for the purpose of train- 
ing plants on, or they are erected in 
gardens for the latter purposf^ only. 
They may be foimed of different 
mateiials, according to those that 
are most abundant in any given 
locality ; but the best of all walls 
for garden purposes are those which 
are built of brick. Stone walls are 
durable and good ; but the stones 
being much larger than bricks, the 
joints between them are too far 
apart for the purpose of neat train- 
ing. Mud or earth walls, when 
properly built, with a coping suffi- 
cient to throw off the rain on every 
side, are dry, warm, and very con- 
genial to plants, but from the fra- 
gile nature of the mud, they are not 
well adapted for training on. These 
two last kinds of walls should, 
therefore, be covered with wire or 
wooden trellis-worky to which the 
plants may be tied. Walls made of 
boards are yery good, where they are 
not required to be high ; and where 
the boards are soaked with tar, or 
coated over with pitch, and placed 
on a footing of brickwork, stone, or 
oak pUnky they will last many 
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jeara. Shelters, as sabsiitates for 
waUs, are formed of panels of reeds 
coYered irith trellis- work ; or some- 
times in Bnssia with wicker-work, 
the interstioes being caulked with 
moss ; and both these kinds of sub- 
stitntes for walls last a number of 
years, when protected from per- 
pendicular rains by copings which 
project at least a foot on every side, 
and when placed on footings which 
secure them from the damp of the 
I soiL Walls have also been formed 
for training on, by inserting large 
slates or thin flag-stones, such as 
the Caithness pavement, either in 
the soil (in which case the walls 
are not above four or five feet in 
height), or in frames of timber or 
iron, in which case they may be of 
any height required. Such walls 
are always covered with trellis- 
work, to which the trees or plants 
are attached. The most generally 
applicable kind of walls, however, 
and those which are by fkr the best 
for garden purposes, are, as before 
observed, those formed of brick. 
When the wall is not intended to be 
more than four or five feet in 
height, it need not exceed nine 
inches in thickness ; and the thick- 
ness of fourteen inches will admit of 
fifteen feet in height or more, the 
wall in both cases being built with- 
out piers, which are great impedi- 
ments to good training. With piers, 
the height with any given thickness 
may be increased one-fourths. In no 
case, however, ought garden walls, 
or indeed division or fence walls of 
any kind which have not a load to 
support perpendicularly, or a pres- 
sure to resist on one side, to be 
built with piers. The same object 
may always be obtained by building 
the walls hollow ; each side being of 
the thickness of four inches, and the 
two sides being joined together by 
cross partitions of four-inch work. 



An excellent garden wall may thus 
be raised to the height of twelve or 
fourteoi feety with the same quan- 
tity of bricks that would raise a 
nine-inch wall to that height, with. 
the addition only of the bricks 
necessary to form cross partitions 
at every three or four feet. The 
width of the wall may either be 
fourteen or eighteen inches, the 
vacuity in the former case being 
five inches, and in the latter nine 
inches. Where it is desired to save 
the expense of a coping, the sides 
of the wall may be gradually con- 
tracted towards the top, so as to 
finish with a coping of bricks set on 
edge crosswise ; but no wall in- 
tended for fruit-trees or for tender- 
flowering shrubs should ever be 
built without a protecting coping, 
because the rains run down the face 
of the wall, and render it moist 
and cold at those seasons when dry- 
ness and heat are most wanting, 
viz., in spring, when the buds are 
bursting, and in autumn, when the 
young wood is ripening. The same 
moisture, and its alternation with 
dryness, rots the mortar in the 
joints of the bricks, and greatly 
injures and disfigures the face of the 
wall. When, therefore, walls are 
built without projecting copings, the 
exterior joints ought invariably to 
be pointed with stucco, as in France 
and Italy, or with Roman cemenl 
Walls of nine inches in thickness, 
and even four-inch walls if built in 
a winding or zigzag direction, may 
be carried to a considerable height 
without either having piers or being 
built hollow; and such walls an- 
swer perfectly for the interior of 
gardens. Hollow walls of every 
description may also be built at leas 
expense by placing the bricks on 
edge instead of being laid flat ; and 
not only garden walls, but those of 
cottages and fSetrm buildings may be 
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constmcted in this manner. Length- 
ened details on this subject will be 
found in Mr. London's Enotclo- 

PADIA OF OOTTAOE, FaRM, AND 

Villa Arohitsotube, and in his 
Villa Gabdbneb. 

For farther particulars respecting 
the nse of walls in ornamental gar- 
dens, see CoNSBBVATiVB Wall. 

Wabratah. — See Telo^pba. — 
There is also a Warratah Camellia ; 
80 called because its bright crimson 
colour resembles that of the true 
Warratah plant or Teldpea of Botany 
Bay. 

Water, in gardening, may be 
considered with reference to its use 
in yegetable culture, and to its effect 
in landscape. When water is too 
abundant in any soil, it is to be 
removed by surface or underground 
draining ; and the rain, or thawing 
snow which produces water on the 
surface, is to be couTcyed away by 
similar means. (See Walks.) Water, 
as an element of culture, is next in 
importance to soil, for plants can 
no more subsist without the one 
than without the other. All plants 
in a highly artificial state, even in a 
moist climate like that of Britain, 
require water occasionally ; for ex- 
traordinary excitement by means of 
soil, or manure, or artificial tempe- 
rature, will be ineffective unless 
seconded by water. For all ordi- 
nary purposes, it is sufficient to 
pour the water on the surface of 
the ground ; but if the operation of 
watering were carried to the full 
extent of which it is susceptible, it 
would be supplied subterraneouiBly 
by underground drains, as is some- 
times done in fen lands, and not 
unfreqnently in reclaimed bogs, both 
in Ghreat Britain and Ireland. Where 
the soil of a garden is to be made 
the most of, there should be a sub- 
stratum of gravel or small stones, 
with drains or small tunnels, or 



perforated tubes of earthenware at 
regular distances, communicating 
with a supply of water a few feet 
above the surface of the soil, by 
which water might be admitted at 
pleasure, so as to irrigate the whole 
of the under strata, and to supply 
moisture to the roots of the plants 
altogether, independently of what 
they might receive either artificially 
or naturally from the surface. This 
would be of great advantage in dry 
soils, not only to crops of herbaceous 
vegetables, and to the plants of 
flower-gardens, but to fruit-trees, 
forest-trees, and useful or orna- 
mental shrubs. It would be more 
especially useful, in the case of 
orchards, to set the blossoms in 
spring, and to swell off the fruit in 
autumn. It would produce astonish- 
ing effects in the case of fruit-trees 
planted against walls, and' on vines 
planted on prepared borders, and on 
peach-trees in a state of forcing. 
The only objection to this mode of 
applying water is the expense. 

Water, considered with reference 
to its quality, should be without 
the admixture of extraneous mi- 
neral substances, such as acids or 
alkalies ; and it should be of the 
same temperature as the soil, or 
higher rather than lower. In order 
that it should be of the same tem- 
perature as the soil, it is neces- 
sary to expose it to the action of 
the atmosphere in ponds or basins, 
before using, and even when taking 
the water from such ponds or 
basins the surface-stratum of the 
water ought always to be taken, by 
dipping in the watering-pot in such 
a manner as that only the surface 
of the water should run into it. In 
the application of water to plants, 
the most general mode is to pour it 
at their roots ; but in doing this it 
is not necessary that the water 
should touch the stems or the collar 
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of the plant. On the contrary, the 
stems of tender plants, and even 
the soil for an inch or two all ronnd 
them, are better kept dry ; becanse 
the moisture on the collar is apt to 
create decay. The fibres which ab- 
sorb the moistore and conyey it to 
the leaves of the plants, are always 
extended to some distance from the 
stem ; and hence it follows that a 
plant may be moistened imme- 
diately ronnd the stem without ren- 
dering it any service, but, on the 
contrary, incurring the risk of rot- 
ting it; while if watered at some 
distance from the stem, it may be 
nourished in reality, and yet have 
the apx>earance of being perfectly 
dry. 

For certain kinds of plants, such 
as the Hydrangea and the Balsam, 
Ck>ck's-combs,Chry8anthemams, and 
others which are of vigorous growth, 
water may be mixed with manure, 
such as concentrated stable-dung, 
recent sheep's-dung, or any other 
description of animal manure which 
is soluble in water. For some plants, 
such as heaths and most of the hair- 
rooted shrubs and herbs, this liquid 
manure is found to be injurious ; but 
for many others, applied when they 
are in a growing state, it is found 
greatly to increase their vigour. 

Water, as an element of landscape 
scenery, is exhibited in small gar- 
dens either in ponds or basins, of 
regular geometrical or architectural 
forms ; or in ponds or small lakes 
of irregular forms, in imitation of 
the shape seen in natural landscape. 
In general, all geometrical or archi- 
tectural biasins of water ought to 
have their margins of masonry, or at 
least of stones placed so as to imi- 
tate a rocky margin. The reason 
is, that by these means the artificial 
character is heightened, and also a 
colour is introduced between the sur- 
rounding grass, vegetation, gravel, 



or dug ground, which harmonises 
the water with the land. Artificial 
shapes of this kind should never be 
of great diameter, because in that 
case the artificial character is com- 
paratively lost, and the idea of 
nature occurs to the spectator. 
When round or square, tbey should 
not be of greater diameter than the 
house or building to which they 
belong ; but a better effect would 
be prod need by their being smaller, 
as is shown in the architectural 
basins of Italy, and the tanks of 
Persia and India. When of oblong 
forms, they may be of any length, 
provided they are never of any great 
breadth ; because in this ease they 
never can be seen in such a manner 
as to obliterate the idea of high art, 
the stone margins being always in 
part, at least, near the eye. 

Water in imitation of nature 
should be in ponds or basins of 
irregular shape ; but always so 
contrived as to display one main 
feature or breadth of water. A pond, 
however large it may be, if equally 
broken throughout by islands, or 
by projections from the shores, can 
have no pictorial beauty because 
it is without effect, and does not 
form a whole. The general extent 
and outline of a piece of water 
being fixed on, the interior of the 
pond or lake is to be treated en- 
tirely as a lawn. If small, it will 
require no islands ; but if so large 
as to require some, they must be 
distributed towards the sides, so 
as to vary the outline and to har- 
monise the pond with the surround- 
ing scenery, and yet to preserve one 
broad expanse of water exactly in 
the same manner as, in varying 
a lawn with shrubs and flowers, 
landscape-gardeners preserve, one 
broad expanse of turf. The margin 
of pieces of water in imitation of 
I nature should be a refined imita- 
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tion of what is seen in natural lakes. 
The turf should never exactly touch 
the water, because the green of the 
one and the blue of the other do not 
harmonise. In nature, the harmony 
is provided for by the water sinking 
Ipwer at one time than it does at 
others ; which leaves a dark line of 
soil even in the most unfavourable 
oases, and a narrow line of bright 
gravd or sand in cases best deserv- 
ing imitation. As substitutes for 
gravel, stones may be introduced 
•here and there ; and grouped either 
with, plants on the shore or with 
aquatics, and the shades and reflec' 
tion of these will produce a degree 
of intricacy and force of effect which 
will complete the beauty of the 
scene. 

in the placing of water, whether 
in imitation of nature or in the 
creation of artificial character, re- 
gard should always be had to the 
surrounding scenery. Water in 
landscape attracts the eye more 
powerfully than any other material, 
and therefore it should never be 
placed near a boundary, or near 
any object to which it is not desir- 
able to attract attention. Water in 
imitation of nature should also be 
placed in what is in i^lity or in 
appearance the lowest part of the 
grounds ; but . this rule does not 
apply to water in highly artificial 
forms. 
Water Caltrops. — See Tra^pa. 
Water Flannel. — A very curi- 
ous substance, resembling a kind of 
grey cloth, about a quai-ter of an 
inch thick, which is occasionally 
thrown by rivers upon the meadows 
they oveiiow. When examined by 
a microscope, this cloth will be 
found to consist of a great number 
^of plants of Confirva crispa or 
€ajpt7/dm (which has the property 
of entwining its curling stems to- 
gether, so as to form large beds). 



coated over with carbonate of lime. 
The stems of the Conferva are so 
closely woven together, and the in- 
sterstices are so completely filled up 
by the starchy seeds of the plant 
and the chalky covering that is 
spread over them, as to form a 
sufficiently compact mass to make 
into articles of clothing ; and it is 
said that waistcoats have actually 
been made of it. 

Watering Pots are generally . 
formed of tinned-iron, painted ; but 
a cheaper kind, nearly as durable, 
is formed of zinc, which requires 
no paint. Watering pots are of 
different sizes, and in every garden 
having plants in pots tiiere ought 
to be three sizes : large, for the 
open garden ; smaller, for plants 
in pots under the hand ; and yet 
smaller, and with a long tube or 
spout, for pots on a shelf, or at a 
distance from the operator. 
Watering. — See Water. 
Water-leaf. — < See Hi]>rO' 
pht'llum. 

Water Lilt.— See Nymph js^a 
and Nblu'mbiux. 

Water Plants are those which 
must have their roots and a portion 
of the stalk submerged in water, in 
contradistinction to marsh plants, 
which only need to have their roots 
constantly kept moist. Most water- 
plants require to be planted, or to 
have their seeds sown, in a layer of 
soil at the bottom of the cistern or 
aquarium in which they are grown, 
if they are tender plants ; or in the 
soil at the bottom of a pond or 
other piece of water, in the open 
^ ground, if they, are hardy. Most 
water-plants have their leaves and 
flowers always above the surface 
of the water ; and others raise 
themselves above the water in the 
day, when their flowers are ex- 
panded, and sink below It at night, 
I when their flowers are dosed up, 
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80 as not to be injured by tlfc 
water. To enable them to do this, 
if the -water ahonld be deep, the 
stems are sometimes unnaturally 
elongated^ and eonseqnently they 
become weak and unable to flower 
or perfect their seeds properly. To 
avoid the inconvenience of this, a 
framework is sometimes fixed in 
the margin of the x>ond to hold the 
pot in which the plant grows, and 
to keep it at a proper depth in the 
water. When plants are placed in 
the beds of rivers, a stone should 
be laid on the roots to keep them 
in their proper place, and to prevent 
them from being washed away by 
the stream. 

Water Plantain. — Alisnui, — 
Brilish marsh plants. 

Wateb Bseo. — Arundo Dhnax, 
— See Ari/hdo. 

Water Starwort.— CaKftr»cA« 
a^vMica, 

Water Soldier. — StrcUidtes 
aloid€s.-T\iiB corioos British plant, 
when rooted in the mud at the bot- 
tom of ponds or other pieces of still 
water, sends out long runners, 
which rise to the surface, and there 
protrude roots. Then detaching 
themselves from the parent plant, 
they float about till they have 
blossomed and perfected their seeds ; 
after which they sink down to the 
bottom, where, fixing themselves 
in the mud, they ripen their seeds, 
which sow themselves, and thus 
give birth to new plants, which 
send out fresh ruoners, to rise to 
the surface the following summer. 
When this plant is to be grown in 
pleasure-grounds oi; cisterns, it is 
only necessary to throw some plants 
of it into the water to which they 
are to be transferred, at the time 
they are floating about in their 
detached state ; and at the proper 
season they will sink and take root 
in the mud at the bottom. These 



plants are worth growing, on ac- 
count of the curious manner in 
which they illustrate the beautifiil 
economy of nature. 

Water Violet. — RoU^ia pa- 
luatrit. — See Hotto^kia. 

Water Yam. -See Ouvira'fdra- 

Watso^nia. — IridecB. — Bulbous 
plants, very nearly allied to Gla- 
diolus ; and which require exactlj 
the same culture as plants of that j 
genus. — See Gladi'olus. 

Wax Tree. — Lig^utmm litci- | 
dum. — See Lxon'sTRirM. ; 

Wayfaring Tree. — See Vi- ' 
bu'rhum. ' 

Weiqe'la. — Caprifoliaceee, — | 
Very beautiful shrubs, natives of 
China, introduced in lBi5, allied 
to the Fly Honeysuckle, but much 
more ornamental. W, rdsMi, is' a 
half-hardy shrub, with a profnsi<m 
of beautiful rose-coloured flowers. 
W, rosea dlba has pale green leases 
and snow-white blossoms; it was 
introduced in 1863 from Japan. 

Wellingtonia. — Ooniferce, — 
A great interest has been excited 
respecting this tree, on account of 
the specimen exhibited in London, 
in 1856 and 1857, of a portion of 
its bark formed into a room. The 
tree in its naUve country, CaUfomiay 
is about three hundred feet high, 
and thirty-two feet in circumference 
at four feet from the ground. The 
cones are very small ; and the whole 
tree has not at all the appearance 
of the ordinary pines and firs, the 
foliage (which is something like 
Thi^ja) spreading less in the lower 
branches than at the head of the 
^ree. 

Wheelbarrow. — A wheelbar- 
row is a necessary appendage to 
every garden ; and one Intended 
/or the use of a lady ought to be 
made as light as possibl^ and the 
handles curved so as to require very 
little stooping. The wheel also 
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onght to be made broad, to prerent 
it from injuring the walk. In ad- 
dition to the wheelbarrow, there 
may be a hand-barrow, consbting 
of a square basket with two long 
poles, so as to be earned between 
two persons ; the use of this being 
to hold the haolm of Sweet Peas, 
the long stalks of perennial plants, 
clippings of Box, dead flowers, &c., 
&c., which are not heavy, bnt 
which take np a great deal of room. 
These waste articles should be 
carried to the reserre ground, where 
they should be laid in a heap to rot 
for manure. A great part of the 
beauty of a flower-garden depends 
on remoying withered flowers and 
all unsightly objects as soon as is 
possible without injuring the plants 
to which they belong. 

White Beam Tree. — Pprm 
A^ria, — See Pt^rus. 

White Cedar. — Cupr4sttu thy- 
otdes, 

Whitla Via. — HydnypkyUduseas, 
— W. ff^andijldra, — A very pretty 
and quite hardy annual from Cali- 
fornia, with purple tube-shaped 
flowers. 
Whitlow-qrass.— See Dra^ba. 
Whortle-berrt. — See Yaooi'- 
nuM. 

Wild Bugloss. — Lycdpm, — 
British and American annual plants^ 
some of which are pretty, and which 
will grow in any common soil. 

Wild Liquorice. — A'brus pre- 
caidriu8, — A climbing leguminous 
plant, with pale- purple flowers, and 
▼ery beautiful red and blac]( seeds ; 
a native of the West Indies. The 
root tastes like liquorice. In Eng- 
land the plant should be grown in 
sandy peat, and it requires a stove. 
The seeds are used for making neck- 
laces. 

Wild Olive. — Several plants 
are known by this name ; but the 
one most commonly so called is the 



Elffi&gnus. Three other plants, 
called the Wild OUve, are the Rhiks 
C6tinu8, the common Daphne, and 
Nyssa sylv&tica, or the Tupelo Tree. 
Notelaed. is also sometimes known 
by the same name. 

Wild Service. — Pyrw iormi" 
ndlis, —See Py^rus. 

Wild Thyme. — Thymtts Sepr^l' 

Willow.— See SaYix. — Besides 
the botanical divisions of the genus 
Saliz, which are very numerous. 
Willows are divided into three or 
four distinct kinds ; viz., the Wil- 
lows which include all the trees, 
and generally all that have smooth 
shining leaves ; the Osiers, which 
are the shrubby species with long 
pliant shoots ; and the Sallows, 
which have thick, shaggy leaves. 
The wood of the tree kinds is white, 
and, being very soft and elastic, it 
is used for making bats for cricket- 
players, wooden mallets, and other 
purposes, where wood is required 
that will bear a heavy blow without 
splitting ; the Osiers are used for 
basket-work; and the Withies, 
which are a diminutive kind of 
Osier, for tying up bundles. All 
the Willows grow best in moist 
marshy land ; and they are all pro- 
pagated by cuttings, which strike 
with the greatest facility. 
Willow-herb. — See Epilo^bium. 
Willow-oak. — Qu^reus Phdllos, 
— An American Oak, with very nar- 
row Willow-like leaves. 

WiNDOW'PLAMT. — See Oinri- 
ra'ndra. 

Winged Pea. — L&thyrva Mtw. 
— See Lathy^us. 

Winter Aconite. — SooEba'n- 
this. 

Winter Berry. — See PriVos. 

Winter Cherbt.— See Phy'sa- 

LIS. 

Winter Cress. — Barbara vul- 
garis, — A cruciferous plants with 
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handsome yellow flowers. A dou- 
ble-flowered yariety of tbe common 
Winter Cress is called the Yellow 
Bocket. 

"Winter Green. — See Py'eoljl 

"WiREWORM. — The ver liUmc of 
the French. 

WisTA^RiA. — Legumindsas, — 
Climbing shrubs with drooping 
racemes of beautiful parple or lilac 
fragrant flowers, which in shape 
greatly resemble those of the Lisi- 
bumum. The commonest kinds are 
W* sifUnm and W, friUiscens, but 
some other species have been lately 
introduced by Dr. Sieboldt from 
Japan. For some particulars re- 
specting W. sMnsis, see Glt'cinb ; 
and to these may be added that, in 
the summer of 1840, the plant in 
the London Horticultural Society's 
Garden had more than nine thousand 
racemes, containing in all about 
675,000 separate flowers. TF. /rw- 
• tiscens is a much smaller plant, 
with closer racemes of flowers, which 
are small and of a dark parple. It 
is a natlre of North America. Both 
plants require a rich soil, and to be 
frequently watered in dry weather. 

WiTOH Hazel. — See Hahahs^lis 

Withy. — Those kinds of shrubby 
Willows which have long flexible 
shoots. 

WoAD. — See IsA^Tis. 

Wolf's Bane. — See Aooni^tum. 

Woodbine. — See CAPRiFdLiuM. 

WooD-LousB. — Onitciu atilltu, 
— ^These creatures are exceedingly 
destructiye, particularly to succa- 
lent plants and Dahlias. They be- 
long to the Crast§Lcea, and possess 
the power, when alarmed, of carling 
themselves up like a hedgehog, so 
as to resemble a little ball-like shell. 
They are fond of creeping into any 
dark places, and are frequently 
caught by laying small flower-pots 
sideways with hay in them, near the 
plants which have been attacked. 



They will also creep into reeds, cr 
the hollow stalks of Bhubarb, and j 
air these traps are used to prevent 
their ravages on Dahlias. Very 
frequently small flower-pots, with 
dry moss stuffed in their bottoms, 
may be seen inverted on the stakes I 
which support Dahlias or other ' 
plants, solely to serve as a trap ! 
for these creatures. Wood-lice \ 
were formerly supposed to be useful 
in medicine, but, like many reme- 
dies that were formerly popular, 
they are now no longer esteemed. 
When young they are white^ and in 
this state they are frequently found 
in great numbers in the ant-hills, 
living with the ants in perfect har- 
mony ; they are then very small, 
and if examined closely, they will 
be foand to have one segment of the 
body and one pair of legs less than 
when full grown. This circum- 
stance, combined with the difference 
of colour, has led many persons to 
fancy the creatures found in the 
ant-hills to be different from oom<- 
mon wood-lice, though, in fact, they 
are exactly the same. 

WooDRooF. — See Aspb^rvla. 

Wood Saqe. — Teiicritmb Scaro^ 
ddnia, — One of the British kinds of 
Germander. 

Woo'dsia. — FUices. — A very 
beautiful kind of British Fern, with 
very delicate leaves. One species is 
a native of Brazil. 

Wood Sorrel. — See O'zalis. 

WooDWA^RDiA. -Filices, — Exotic 
Ferns, natives of North Ameiica and 
Madeiri^ 

Worms. — The common earth- 
worm {LumbHcus terristris) is a 
most destructive creature in flower- 
pots. It has been ascertained that 
worms swallow earthy matter, and 
that after having deprived it of its 
nourishing properties, they eject the 
remainder in the form of what are 
called worm-casts, and which in- 
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stinct teaches tbem to throw oat of 
their burrows, to the surface, that 
they may not be in danger of swal- 
lowing it again. To find &esh earth, 
the worm is continually incited to 
penetrate the ground in different 
directions ; while, after each repast, 
it is induced to return to the surface 
to eject its cast ; and thus ground 
inhabited by worms is sure to be 
thoroughly perforated and pulve- 
rised. In a field, this has a good 
effect, as it lightens the soil, and 
renders it pervioqs to the air and 
rain ; but in a pot, every passage of 
the worm tears asunder the roots of 
the plant, which are pressed close 
together from the smaUness of the 
space in which they are confined, 
and thus it does a serious injury. 
The common earthworm moves by 
bristles, with which the rings of its 
body are furnished, and which 
enable it to move either backwards 
or forwards at pleasure ; and it 
emits a slimy substance which ia> 
cilitates its passage through the 
earth ; this slimy matter adheres to 
leaves and other substances, which 
the worm drags after it along the 
surface of the ground, but which, 
as it cannot take them through its 
passages, they being only large 
enough to admit its own body, it 
leaves at the mouth of the hole, 
where it disappeai'S. When a worm 
is cut in two it is generally be- 
lieved that both parts will become 
perfect worms ; but, in fact, only 
the part which contains the head 
possesses the power of throwing out 
a new tail ; and the part containing 
the tail cannot form a new head. 
Worms are produced from eggs; and 
they are always most abundant in 
rich humid soil. When the casts 
are seen on the surface of the earth 
in a pot, no time should be lost in 
turning out the earth on the hand, 
and picking out the worms. The 



roots torn asunder shpuld then be 
thrown away, and the plant re- 
potted in fresh earth. 

WoBMwoop. — See Arteici'bia. 

Wom^DWOEf. — AnthylliB vulne- 
rdria. — A Britijih plant, only found 
in chalky soils. 

Wbaok Grass. — SeeZosTS^A. 

Wri^qhtia. — Apoc^nece. — Hot- 
house trees, natives of the East 
Indies, which were formerly con- 
sidered to belong to the genus 
Ndrium. One of the species, W, 
cocctneay has splendid flowers; it 
should be grow^n in sand and peat. 
The other ](:inds haye whit^ powers. 



•^ Ubceoe. — Yellow-root. — An Ame- 
rican shrub, with very neat dark- 
purple flowers, which are produced 
early in spring, and handsome leaves. 
It will grow in any common garden 
soil, and it is increased by suckers 
from the roots. 

Xantho'xtluh. — RuOtcecBf or 
TerebirUkacecB. ■— The Toothache- 
tree. — Trees and shrubs, most of 
which require a stove in England, 
and should be growQ in a sandy loam* 
X, fraxi/newnf the Prickly Ash, is 
an American shrub, the bark of 
which is aromatic, and is considered 
very efiicacious in rheumatism. It 
is hardy in Britisli gardens, and 
will grow in pommon soil. X. niti- 
dum, which has strong thoins on 
the mid-ribs of its leaves, is used as 
a hedge plant in China. 

Xera'nthemdm. — Oomp6sitce. — 
Pni-ple Everlasting Flower. — Very 
beautifql annual flowers, which may 
either be sown in the open ground 
in April, or raised on a hot-bed, and 
planted ont in May ; the only ad- 
vantage by the latter plan being 
that the plants flower earlier. They 
are very beautiful, and well-deserving 
of a place in every flower-garden. 
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Tei7 OHiunental, from iti jellon 
labiate flowers luTing each a bright 
dark eye. 
Tbllow Root,— See Shimo- 

Ybllow SvvtAS, — Se« Akbks- 

Tbllow VeicbijINO. — Ldthyrui 
A'phaca. — A Bntish climbbg 
Vetch, with yellow flowers, only 
found in sandy soils. 

Tbllow Wobt. — Ohldm perfa- 
liala, — A British annaal. with 
glanoons leaTss and yellow 



It is alWE 



Sbropht'lloii. — Metanlhiaa. 
— Singular plants with long, narrow 
leiTcs, and spikes of pretty white 
flowers. The species are uatixea of 
North America, and quite hardy In 
BrilJsb gardens, where they should 
be grown in peat and loam. X 
ipvndneata is a peeuliarly desirable 
species, from its loose and elegant 
spikes of small star-like white 

XiMEHB'sti. — Corapi 
nnal and perennial plants, natives 
of Meiin), with yellov flowers, 
which will grow in any common 
garden soiL There sre two biennial 
spEcies, which should be kept in a 
frame during winter, and trans- 
planted to the open border in 

X ilo'biom. — OcMifti^iB.— ^Bra- 
lilian parasites, growing on trees, 
and reqoiriDg a abate In England. 
For their culture, see Orchideoos 
Epiphtteb. 

StlopBt'lla.' 
— Tery curious shrubs, which pro- 
duce their flowers on the margins of 
their leares. Hbey are mostly natiTes 
of Jamaoia, and require a store in 
England. The flowers are genei-ally 
greenish, hut those of X. monthaa, 
the Sea-31de Laurel, are of a briglit 
yellow. They are generally grown 
in sandy peal 

XTLo'sTsnii.— The Fly Honey 
anckle. — See Lon'oEsA. 



VAM. — DioxArea. — Herbaceous 
■*• plants, Datires of the tropics, 
generally with greenish -white flowers, 
the tuberous roots of which are 
eaten as a aubslitnte for Potatoes. 
The stems of most of the species 
are weak, and cannot support them' 

Yarrow, — AdiUUaMUleffiliumAaiaB frequently i 
Yellow RAfTLB.— .Rftin if ii(Ai« ) aix feet. The flowers i 
major.— A British plant, which is | shaped, and generally whi 



wild s( 



chalky soils, and it will seldom grow 
in gardens unless the soil be chalky, 
or of a calcareous loam- 
Yew Tbsb.— See Ta'sus. 
Ydcca. — lAliieta, acTulipacea. 
— Adam's Needle.— Eveigreen plauta 
with teares like the Aloe, and some- 
or rather trunk, like 
Some of the species 
have been known to hare a trunk 
'cnty feet high, sending up, erery 



year. 






r eight feet high. 
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commonest kinds in British gar- 
dens are Y, glorihsa, Y, draedniat 
and Y. filamentdsa. All these are 
natives of North America, and are 
quite hardy in Britain ; they have 
idl white flowers, and they are Aloe- 
like shmbs, presenting the general 
appearance shown in fig. 60, which 
was taken from a plant of Y. dra- 
cdnis. Y. albifolia, on the con'- 
trary, always forms a palm-like tree, 
from twelve to twenty feet high ; it 
is rather more tender, and its 
flowers are purplish on the outside 
and white within. ' All the kinds 
prefer a deep sandy soil, and are 
propagated by suckers. They will 
all grow close to the sea-side, and 
are therefore very suitable for the 
grounds of marine villas. They also 
produce a good effect in vases, on the 
terrace garden of an Italian villa, as 
they form an excellent substitute for 
the Agaves, so common in Italy, but 
which are too tender for the open air 
in England. 



7 — Several botanical nam^s be- 
^ • ginning with X are occasionally 
spelt with Z. 

Zamia. — Cycddece. — Very curious 
Palm-like plants, with short tuber- 
cle-like stems, and long frond*like 
leaves, which are stiff and leathery, 
and stand erect round the stem. 
The remains of the foot-stalks of 
the old leaves form a scaly kind of 
bark to the stem. The flowers are 
dioecious ; and the fruit is an oblong, 
erect, scaly nut, which is hard and 
bony. The species are mostly na- 
tives of the Cape of Grood tiope, but 
some are found in the West Indies ; 
and one, Z. apirdlis, in New South 
Wales. The plants shottld be grown 
in very sandy loam, and they are 
generally propagated by off-sets. 
They are very tenacious of life, and 
when the centre of the stem is rot- 



ten, the scale, if planted, will gene- 
rally send up leaves, and become a 
separate platnt. 
Zantho'xtlum. — See Xantho'- 

XTLUM. 

ZAUScnaiTE^BiA. — OnagracecB. — 
A very singular plant, having bright 
scarlet flowers, which bear a consi- 
derable resemblance to those of a 
Fuchsia. The plant is a hardy per- 
ennial, a native of Oalifomia, whence 
it was introduced by Mr. Hartweg 
in 1847. . 

Ze^a. — Gi'aminece. — The Indian 
Com. — An annual plants a native of 
America. The plant is very oma" 
mental, and the male blossoms are 
particularly elegant. It should be 
grown in rich mould, and should 
be sown very early in spring ; or it 
may be raided on a hotbed, and 
transplanted into the open ground 
in May. 

Zbbba i*LANT. — OalAthea «c- 
bHna, — Cane-like plants^ with red 
and yellow, purple and yellow, Gt 
white flowers; natives of Brazil, 
which require a stove in England, 
and which should be gro#n in sandy 
peat. 

Z EDO ART. — Ourcttma Zedodiria. 

Zbno^bia. — EnchceoB, — The new 
name given by the late Professor 
Don to a species of Andr6meda. 

Zephtra'nthes. — Amaryllidd' 
ceoB. — Cape bulbs, with very elegant 
flowers. Nearly all of the species 
are quite hardy, and only require 
planting like the Crocus, in a warm 
border, in. a somewhat sandy soil, 
without wanting any further care, 
except occasionally taking them up 
eveiy third or fourth year, to remove 
the offsets. 

Zi'oHTA. — Leguminhsce. — Baron 
HiigePs new name for some of the 
kinds of Kbnnb^dya. 

Zi'ngibkb. — Scitaminea, — The 
Ginger. — Stove plants, with small 
flowers, which are produced in a 
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ZYGOPHTLLUM. 



very curious spathe, and a fleshy 
rhizoma, or under-ground root. 
One of tlie species is the common 
CHnger. 

Zi'nnia.— CompSsitcB. — Beauti- 
ful annual flowers, natives of Mexico, 
which should be raised on a hot-bed, 
and planted out in May. See Hali- 
HABDT Annuals, pp. 19, 20. 

Zi'zTPHUS. — BhamnacecB. — Half- 
hardy shrubs, some of which are 
frequently grown in British gar- 
dens. — See Jujube Tssb, and 
Paliu^eus. 

ZosTB^BA. — Fliwidles, — Wrack- 
grass, or GFrass- wrack. — A marine 
plants com^pon in salt-vater ditches. 



when dry, are tough 
; and they have been 
for filling beds and 



The leaves, 
and flexible 
lately used 
cushions. 

Ztgopb'talum. — Orchidacece. — 
Showy orchideous plants, which 
in their native state are found 
growing on the branches of trees, 
and which should be grown on wood 
in the stove. — For their culture, 
see Obohideous Epiphttbs. 

Ztgophy'llum. -7- RuthceoB, or 
ZygophyUeau — The Bean Oaper. — 
Greenhouse and hardy perennials, 
which will grow in any common 
garden soil, that is somewhat loamy. 
They are propagated bj cuttings. 
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WOKK TO BE DONE IN THE FLOWEft-d^ARDEN. 



JANUARY. 

The gravel walks should be occasionally rolled, particularly after slight 
rain ; and after a thaw, heavy rain, or melting snow, care should be 
taken to open the drains, and keep them clear of rubbish and withered 
leaves, which are very apt to choke them up. Snow should never hd 
suffered to lie on the walks of small gardens, as it is apt to render them 
soft ; and gutters or drains should be provided on each side, particularly 
on sloping ground, to prevent the heavy rains from ploughing up the 
walks, and washing away the gravel. If the season should be wet and 
rather mild, weeds will begin to appear on the gravel walks, when they 
should be instantly destroyed either by hand-picking, or watering with a 
strong solution of salt and water. If the weather should be mild and 
dry, air may be given to the greenhouse ; ftnd to half-hardy plants kept 
in pits, or planted in the open ground and covered during winter; The 
latter kind of plants are very apt to damp off, if kept too close in mild 
weather. Honeysuckles, Clematises, and other deciduous clilnbing plants, 
may be pruned if the weather be open ; and the dead wood should be cut 
out of flowering trees and shrubs. Snails and slugs may be destroyed in 
this month, as they will begin to move if the weather be mild ; and the 
easiest way of killing them is to throw them into a cistern or other very 
large vessel of water, where they will be soon drowned ; but if the vessel 
is small, they will creep out. 

FEBRUARY. 

In this month the borders are dug over and manured ; the best general 
manure being the remains of an old hotbed, or of celery trenches from 
the kitchen garden. Beds are prepared for Anemones and Ranunculuses, 
and the tub^ planted. Hotbeds are prepared for the tender annuals, 
and the climbing kinds should be sown ; of these the modt beautiful are 
Ipomoe^ riibro'Cseriilea, the beautiful blue Ipomoe'a ; Tropse'olum pere^ 
grlnum, the Canary-bird flower ; Bhodochiton voliUbile, sometimes called 



L 



Lophosp^rmmnL fibodochlton ; IiO|dioBp€rmiim seJ n d ei M, and enibeaoens ; 
Cofaee'a ac&ndens ; and Hanrindy^ BarcUjJUia. Eecremoc4rpiu or Gal4in- 
pelis sc^bra may also be raiaed from sefid^ and will flower Uie first year, 
but H will lire two or three years, and sometimes longer. Most or all 
of the otbere will also lire more than one year, if protected firom frost. 
Some of the most showy hardy annuals should be sown in pots for early 
flowering. Towazds the end of the month, shift Carnations and Kcotees 
into the pots in whieh they are intended to bloom. Greenhonae plants 
are now generally shifted. The grsTel walks require the same attention 
as in January, the snails and sings should be killed, and the e^s of 
insects looked for and destroyed. The dedduous Roses may be pruned 
and manured ; and the old plants may be taken up and replanted, to 
prerent them from producing too much wood. Composts are also now 
prepared in the reserre ground. The turf is swept^ and the whole garden 
put in order for spring. 



MARCH. 

Dahlias are potted, and placed in a cold frame or pit. Stoeks and 
Oiina Astars are sown on a slight hotbed. Lobelia grltalis and L. bicolor, 
Fhlox Drumm6ndii, Gaill4rdia bioolor, Thnnbdrgia alikta, Aii>g41liM 
Mon^Ui and Phillipsii, the Petunias, and other half-hardy annuals, should 
idso be sown on a slight hotbed at the bf^nning of this month, and 
Primula sinensis for autumn flowering^ if not sown with the climbing 
annuals in February ; and Balsams, Cock^soombs, and other tender 
annually may be sown on a warm hotbed. The gravel walks are now 
raked over, and fresh gravel added ; and the edges are trimmed with a 
▼eige-cntter where the walls are bordered with grass. The tarf is 
mowed ; and any places that may be burnt up or worn bare are repaired 
by patches of firesh turf. Dahlia seeds are sown on hotbeds. Pots of 
Hyacinths and Tulips, that were planted in October, are plunged into 
the borders ; and the scarlet Lobelias are potted, and placed in a gentle 
hotbed. The tree Pseony should be covered at night during this month 
and the next^ to protect it from spring frosts. 



APRIL. 

Thb gmTel walks are rolled, and the box edgings trimmed. The 
borders are forked over and raked for sowing the seeds of annuals, which 
is best done in this month, tboagh it is sometimes deferred till Hay. 
The evergreen Honeysuckles and Jasmines^ and the evergreen Roses, are 
now pruned and trained. Cuttings of Verbenas, Salvias, Petunias, 
Mimuluees, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, and Heartseases, may be planted on 
a slight hotbed, to make handsome plants for turning out into the open 
borders in June. The seeds of Hollyhocks, Brompton Stocks, Wall- 
flowers, and other biennials, may be sown, and the Califomian annuals 
sown in autumn may be removed to beds to receive them ; and many of 
the more hardy bedding plants are now planted out. 
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MAY. 

In this month a second sowing is made of the hardy annuals for 
autumn flowering ; and the half-hardy annuals are transplanted ii^ the 
oi)en ground, sheltering them for a day or two by turning a flower-pot 
orer them. There is great advantage in getting out these plants asf early 
as possible. The greenhouse plants standing in the open ground, which 
were protected during winter, are now uncoTered. The Lobelias, Ver- 
benas, Salvias, Petunias, and other half-hardy plants that were in pots, 
are now planted out ; the harc^y annuals sown in March and April are 
thinned out, and transplanted ; and the stems of the Phloxes and other 
coarse-growing lierbaceous plants are cut in, taking away about a third 
part ; as, when they are suflfei'ed to have too much herbage, it weakens 
the flowers. The gravel walks must now be carefully attended to, sweep- 
ing and rolling them frequently, and the turf must be mowed once a- week. 
Pots of Izias and other summer-flowering bulbs are now plunged in the 
borders ; and also Gladioluses, which are now deservedly beconflng much 
more cultivated than formerly. 

JUNE. 

This Dahlias are planted out in this month In beds, the plants being 
four or five feet apart every way. The cuttings of greenhouse plants, 
which were intended for planting out, are now removed to the open 
ground ; and the Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, and other greenhouse plants, 
and the more tender annuals and bedding plants are now plant^ out.- 
The Aphides now begin to appear on the Rose trees, and they should be 
destroyed by dipping the tips of the shoots into clear water, and shaking 
them gently in the water. All the insects may be thus removed without 
disfiguring the tree. A brown grub (the larva of a kind of saw-fly) now 
appears in the Rose buds, and it should be removed by hand-picking. 
Many good flower-gardeners prefer cutting their box- edgings in this 
month, just when the plants have nearly completed their annual shoots, 
as they afterwards push out a few leaves ; and thus the edging does not 
show the mark of the knife, which it does when cut later. 



JULY. 

The withered Roses and other flowers should be cut off as soon as they 
fade, as nothing disfigures a flower-garden more than dead flowers. Some 
of the herbaceous plants that have done flowering should be cut down, 
and the pots of summer bulbs should be removed to give place to Pelar- 
goniums, German and Russian Stocks, &c., which will continue in flower 
till October. Cuttings of Verbenas are planted under hand-glasses for 
potting in September, for plants to supply cuttings for propagation, so as 
to have young stocks well advanced before winter. Calceolarias are sown 
in pans, which are kep|) in a cool pit. The annual plants from the May 
sowing are now thinned out. Cuttings of greenhouse plants are also put 
in the open border under hand-glasses. Pelargoniums that are nearly 
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past flowering should be exposed to sun and air previously to their being 
cut back ; and previously to cutting, the soil in the poits should be kept 
dry ; and when the wounds are dried and commencing to heal over, give 
the plants a little water, and keep them warmer than before till Uiey 
break into fresh shoots. Pyramids and pillars of Roses should now be 
trained carefully, and tied in so as to present a mass of bloom. The turf 
should be mown every week, and the broad-leaved grasses, and other 
wild plants, such as Daisies^ should be removed, where their appearance 
is objected to. 

AUGUST. 

The flower-borders must be frequently weeded during this month, 
great care being taken to prevent the weeds from ripening their seed. 
The vacant places made by plants that have flowered, and have had their 
stalks cut down, may be now generally supplied by greenhouse plants, 
such as Mesembryanthemums, &c. ; or by pots of Thunb^rgia alita, 
Schiz&ntftus retiisus, hybrid Calceolarias, &c., which have been prepared 
purposely for filling up blanks. A number of German Stocks and Asters, 
which have been provided in pots, may now be planted among the Pinks 
which have done flowering, and they will produce an excellent effect. 
The Evergreens in the shrubberies may be pruned so as to prevent them 
from touching each other ; but large branches should not be cut off ; 
such should be prevented by timely pruning when in a young state ; but 
if this has been neglected, and it becomes absolutely necessary that large 
bnmches must be shortened in considei'ably, it should not be done all at 
- once, but by degrees ; and those seeds that are ripe may be gathered. 
The bulbs of Crown Imperials and Lilies are planted. The gravel walks 
should be frequently rolled and swept, and the turf regularly mown every 
week to render the grass fine. The dead flowers should also be constantly 
taken off as fast as they appear. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Thb operations of August are continued, with the addition of begin- 
ning to take up the greenhouse plants towards the close of the montlu 
Some are left in the ground all the winter, coverings being made for them 
of various kinds. The seeds of the Califomian annuals are sown on 
some waste ground to stand the winter, whence they may be removed in 
spring to beds properly prepared for them. The half-hardy plants which 
are still in fl^ower are lightly covered with furze branches, or worsted 
netting at night, when frost is apprehended ; sticks being placed to sup- 
port the netting over the plants. Some gardeners do not cut their box- 
edgings till this month, when they clip them with shears ; but this is a 
bad practice, as the leaves which have been injured by the shears retain 
the marks till the following May ; and weak plants are frequently killed, 
or the lower part of their stalks rendered bare, 

OCTOBER. 
Bttibs of Hyacinths, &o., are planted in pots. Anemones are also 
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planted in beds. The dead leaves of trees and shrubs are swept up and 
laid in heaps to decay for vegetable mould. The Dahlias which have 
been killed by the frost have their tubers taken up and laid to dry ; 
after which they are packed up in boxes, or laid in saw-dust or mtdt- 
dust, to preserve them from the frost. The remainder of the greenhouse 
plants are taken in ; or if any are left out^ they are covered carefully at 
night from the frost. The gravel walks are swept and rolled occasionally, 
and the gutters and drains should be all opened and cleared. The turf 
should be swept, but it need not now be mowed oftener than once a fort- 
night or three weeks. 

NOVEMBER. 

Thb Dahlias, if not all killed by frost the preceding month, should 
now have their stems cut down to the ground previously to taking up the 
roots ; and the greenhouse plants being all removed, the ground should 
be dug over, having previously received a go6d dressing of vegetable 
mould and rotten dung. The half-hardy plants £u:e now closely covered 
up with furze, or baskets of wicker-work ; over which mats are thrown 
in severe frosts, and straw, dead leaves, or moss are put over the roots of 
those plants which are only a little tender. In the greenhouse the prin- 
cipal points to be attended to are to keep the plants as dry as possible, in 
order to give them a season of rest, and to remove all the decayed leaves 
as soon as they appear. Air should also be admitted freely, whenever 
the weather is sufficiently dry. It must be observed, that exotic plants 
are as frequently killed by damp as cold ; no means therefore should be 
omitted of keeping the air of a greenhouse as dry as possible during 
winter. The turf is mowed once during this month, if the weather 
should be open ; and the gravel walks seldom require any attention. 



DECEMBER. 

If the weather should be open, the flower-beds planted in summer with 
Stocks, Verbenas, &c., should be dug two spades deep, and dressed with 
strong stable manure. In the greenhouse and pits, it may be observed, 
that thick coverings of mats save a good deal of fire-heat ; and that care 
should be taken to ventilate, by the admission of dry aii^ wherever it is 
practicable. 

If the grass should continue growing, the turf may be mown once 
during this month. The dead leaves should be kept in a heap, and 
frequently turned over, watering if the weather should be dry, to hasten 
their decay ; if thus treated, and sifted, they will make fine vegetable 
mould for the ensuing summer. The refuse wood from trees, and dead 
shrubs, &c., should be burnt for charcoal whenever there is an oppor- 
tunity, and the charcoal kept in a dry place for use. The pots which 
are not in use should be washed and wiped dry, and then laid one in 
another on their sides, but they should never be put one within another 
when they stand erect, as the weight is almost sure to break the lower 
pot. 
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APPENDIX. 



Since publishing the first edition of this Work, it has been suggested 
to me thal^ it might be Yerj greatly improved by the addition of some 
plans of flower-gardens, accompanied by lists of plants of various kinds. 
Acting npon this suggestion, I hare added to my Work this Appendix, in 
which I shall give four plans of flower-gardens, designed by Mr. Loudon 
himself, and published by him in the ** Gkirdener's Magazine" shortly 
before his death, with lists of plants for each, arranged by practical 
gardeners. I shall then give a few examples of rock- work, with lists of 
rock-plants, and plants for an Aquarium ; and I shall add to these a 
few other lists of plants adapted for different purposes. 



FLOWER-GARDENS. 

Fig, 61 is the working-plan of a geometrical flower-garden, which is 
intended to have gravel-walks between the beds. The beds themselves 
are all numbered, for the convenience of planting, and they are drawn to 
a scale which is given below the plan. The following list, will keep 
the beds full of flowers from June tiU October : — 



1. Verbdna, Purple King. 

2. Lobelia liitea, yellow. 

3. S&lvia pitens, with S. chamse- 

dryoides, dark blue, round 
the sides ; and Sanvit&lia 
proc^mbens, a dwarf annual 
with yellow flowers, in the 
bottom, to cover the ground. 

4. Bouv^dla triphylla, scarlet. 

5. Tournefortia heliotropioldes, 

pale blue. 

6. Verbena, Le Grand Boule de 

Neige, white. 

7. Campanula carp&tica, dark 

blue. 

8. Yerbdna, Lady Middleton, pale 

lilac. 

9 . Same as No. 3. 

10. Fentst^mon gentianoides coo- 

cineus, scarlets 

11. Verbdna, Rival King, purple. 

12. L6tus jacobaeus liiteus, yellow. 

13. Diplacns glutindsus, orange yel- 

low, in the vase, with Lo- 
belia Erinus, blue, to droop 



over the sides ; and (Eno- 
th^ macroc^pa, pale yel- 
low, in the bed. 

14. ipetdnia, Laura, purple. 

15. Verbena, G^ant des fiatailles, 

crimson. 

16. Heliotrdplum peruvidaum, 

violet. 

17. Pelarg6nium, Helen Lindsay, 

rose scarlet. 

18. Pelargdnium, Tom Thumb, 

brilliant scarlet 

19. Calceoltlria rugdsa, yellow. 

20. Lobdlia specidsa, dark blue. 

21. Nieremb^rgia filicatilis, French 

white. 

22. Verbena Tweedie&na scp^rba, 

dark crimson. 

23. Heliotrdpium Yoltalreanum, 

dark purple. 

24. Cruciandlla styldsa, pale rose. 

25. Peiargdnium Manglesti, varie- 

gated white. 

26. Peiargdnium zonule, Frogmore, 

scarlet. 



27. Calceolina, dalb of Oold, 

2S. Ansg&Uis ccerdlm giandi- 
flan, d&rk blue. 

29. HieremWrgia calyoin*, 

whik, 

30. YerMoa, Oenenl Siin[«oii, 

crimaon. 

31. Petilnis, fiinceu Helena, 

Unsh. 

32. Verb*na, He pliu nltrs, 

33. FelugOninm, Tariegated 

ivj-leaTed white. 

34. Ag^ratum mexicioiim, pale 

blue, to be pegged 

85. Petdnia, Iauis, parple. 
S6. Anag&Uig Uonflli mtyoT, 
dark bine. 

37. Lobelia, Speciosa Faitoni 

major, [ole bine. 

38. Pelai^dDium, Pimcti, scar- 

let. 

39. Agdratnm gnndiflCimm, 

pale bine. 
10. FetAnia. Lanra, purple. 

41. AnagMlis Philltpaii, dark 

bine. 

42. Lobdliit, Speeioat Paxtoni 

major, pale blae- 

43. PelargAninm, tbe Shnb- 

land, Bcatlet. 
a. PelargdDinm, Cemte de 
Moray, rose acarlet. 

45. Heliotrdpinm, Eeine des 

Heliotropes, yiolet. 

46. Verbena tencrioldes, white. 

47. FetOoia, pnrple. 

J8. Kierenib^igia intermedia, 

49. Eanrit^iaprocfimbeiiB.Tel- 

1o*. 

50. B&l<iap&tens,&e.,theBune 

as No. 3. 
El. Campanula Barrelifri, pate 
bine. 

52. Verbena, He plus nltrs, 

pale pink, 

53. FentstSmon, Lord Cljde, 

54. Verbena, Pnrple King. 
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55. OalceoUbria, Cloth of Qold, 

yellow. 

56. Same as No. 8. 

57. Campanula garganica, blue. 



58. Verbena teacrioides^ white and 

pink. 

59. BouY&rdia spUndens, scarlet. 

60. Same as No. 13. 



Should these beds be thought too small, Nos. 1 and 2, 6 and 7, &c., 
may be joined together, so as to reduce the number of beds to thirty- 
eight, which may be planted according to the following lists, furnished 
by Mr. Ayres, according as the garden may be wished to display its 
greatest beauty in spring, summer, or autumn. It will be observed 
that the first list consists chiefly of bulbs and low-growing herbaceous 
plants, which flower from January to the middle of May ; the list for 
summer consists of hardy annuals and biennials, which should be brought 
forward ready to transplant the moment the bulbs have done flowermg 
and are removed ; and the list for autumn consists chiefly of greenhouse 
plants, such as Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Lobelias, &c. Standard Rose- 
trees may be planted in the central beds. 

J. lAitfor SpHng, 



1. Blue Crocuses. Pale lilac. 

2. Anemones. Pale blue. 

3. Anemones. White. 

4. Alyssnm sax&tile. Tellow. 

5. Hyacinths. Dark purple. 

6. Ranunculuses, Turban. Scarlet. 

7. Orocuses. Yellow. 

8. Heartsease. Variegated. 

9. Tulips, mixed^common. Various 

colours. 

10. Tulips, Royal Standard. VariouEi 

colours. 

11. Hyacinths. White. 

12. Tulips, yellow. 

13. Hyacinth^. Blue. 

14. Tulips, Due Van Thol. Scarlet, 

and Yellow. 

15. Hyacinths. Red. 

16. Crocuses. Purple. 

17. Heartsease. Variegated. 

18. Tulips, mixed, common. Red, 

yellow, and white. 

19. Ranunculuses, Turban. White. 



20. Anemones. Pale blue. 

21. Hyacinths. Dark purple. 

22. Al^um sax&tile. Yellow. 

23. Crocuses. Pale lilac. 

24. Anemones. White. 

25. Ranunculuses, Turban. Scarlet. 

26. Crocuses. Yellow. 

27. Heartsease. Variegated. 

28. Tulips, mixed, common. Red, 

yellow, and white^. 

29. Tulips, Gold Standard. Red 

and yellow. 

30. Hyacinths. White. 

31. Tuliiw. Yellow. 

32. Hyacinths. Blue. 

33. Hyacinths. Red. 

34. Tulips, Due Van Thol. Scarlet 

and yellow. 

35. Tulips, mixed, common. Red, 

yellow, and white. 

36. Heartsease. Variegated. 

37. Crocuses. Purple. 

38. Ranunculuses, Turban. White. 



II. List for Summer, 



1. Clintdnia pulch^Ua. Blue. 

2. Cl&rkia pulch611a alba. White. 

3. God^tia bifrons. Pink and 

white. 

4. Yellow Wallflower. Yellow. 

5. Nemdphilainsfgnis. Bright blue. 

6. Nemdphila atomtkria. Whitej 




7. Leptosiphon densifldrus. Pale 

purple. 

8. Godetia Lindley&na. Rose and 

white. 

9. Erysimum Perowski&num. 

Orange. 
10. NoUna atriplicifdlia. Blue. 
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11. Collinsia. bf color. Lilac and 

wliifio 

12. Gilia tricolor &lba. White. 

13. Gflia tricolor. White and 

purple. 

14. Nemdphila insignia. Bine. 

15. G14rkia pnlch^lla. Rose. 

16. Collinsia grandifldra. Purple 

and blue. 

17. Scbizop^talon WalkerL White. 

18. Glarkia Slogans. Lilac 

19. Godetia rubiciinda. Purple. 

20. a&rkia pnlch^lla &lba. White. 

21. Nemdphila insignia. Bright blue. 

22. Yellow Wallflower. Yellow. 

23. Clintonia pulch^lla. Blue. 

24. Goddtia rubiciinda. Purple. 

25. Nemdphila atomi^ria. White. 



26. LeptoelphonandroB&oens. Lilac 

27. GK)ddtia rdsea &lba. Bose and 

white. 

28. Erysimum Perowskilknnm. 

Orange. 

29. Nemdphila insignia grandiflora. 

Pale blue. 

30. Collinsia bicolor. Lilac and 

w^hite 

31. Gilia tricolor &lba. White. 

32. Gilia tricolor. White and 

purple. 

33. Ol&rkia pnlch611a. Rose. 

34. Noldna prostrilta. Blue. 

35. Ibdris umbellitus. Purple. 

36. Schisop^talon W&lkeri. White. 

87. Collinsia grandiflora. Purple. 

88. Godetia Romanzdvii. Purple. 



III. List for Autumn, 



1 . Verbena, The Colonel. Scarlet. 

2. Cruciandlastyldsa. Flesh colour. 
8. Verbena teucrioldes c6mea. 

Flesh colour. 

4. Pelargdnium, Alma. Varie- 

gated. 

5. Lobdiia speciosa. Crystal 

Palace Tar. Blue. 

6. Lobdlia, Paxtoni major. Pale 

blue. 

7. Verbena, Purple King. 

8. Pelargonium, lorn Thumb. 

Scarlet. 

9. Calceolstria rugdsa. Yellow. 

10. Lobdlia axillaris. Pale blue. 

11. Petiinia phoenicea. Purple. 

12. Verbena, Ne plus ultra. Rose. 

13. Verbena, White Lady. White. 

14. Pettinia hybrida. Purple. 

15. Heliotrdpium oorymbdsum. 

Pale purple. 

16. Nierembergia filicaiiUs. Lilac. 

17. Verbdna, Fire Ball. Scarlet. 

18. (Enothdra Drumm6ndi«. Yellow. 

19. Verbdna, Andr6. Pale purple. 



20. Verbena, Ne plus ultra. Pale rose. 

21. Anagdilis Mon6iU. Blue. 

22. Pelargdnium, Manglesiu Va- 

riegated. 

23. Verbena ignea. Scarlet. 

24. Verbdna teucrioldes c&mea. 

Pale flesh colour. 

25. Campanula carp&tica. Blue. 

26. Verbdna, Andr^. Pale purple. 

27. Pelargdnium, Scarlet Perfec- 

tion.- Scarlet. 

28. Calceolaria integrifolia. Yellow. 

29. Anagdllis Phillipsii. Blue. 

30. Petdnia, Lady Peel. Purple. 

31. Verbdna, Lord Raglan. Rose. 

32. Verbdna, Mont Blanc. White. 

33. Sendcio ^legans pldno. Purple. 

34. Heliotrdpium peruTitUium. 

Pale purple. 

35. (Enothdra macrocilrpa. Yellow. 

36. Verbdna, Lady Victoria Scott. 

Scarlet. 

37. Nierembergia in termddia. Purple. 

38. Toumef6rtia heliotropioidea. 

Pale purple. 






The plan for a floirer- 
girdep, fig. S3, occapies the 
K&me space bb th« dtago, 
fig, 61 ; BDd both may be 

fence, odIj 20 iucbea high, 
tor the e&ke of eiolnding 
rabbita. The bedg are sup- 
posed to be on turf, and 
there is a basin with a foun- 
taiii ia the centre campart- 

pedestsl in the centres of 
the two others (29). The 
following lists show vu-ioas 
modes of planting this gar- 

Littt of FlanU for the 
FUmtr Garden, ^. 62, 
by Mr. Ajrea. 

I. Lilt far Spring. 
I. Hep&tica triloba, doa- 
ble. Dark-bine. 

A'rabis &lbida. White. 

Crocuses, yellow Datch. 
TeUow. 

Hep&tica triloba, dou- 
ble. Dark-red. 

Hep&tica triloba, dou- 
■ ble. White. 

CrocDses, Cloth of Oold. 
Tellow and Brown. 

A'rabis rdsea. Red. 

Ompholckles t^-qs. 
Slue. 

Anemdne nemorAea. 



FrSmula aarienls, bor- 
der varietiea. Ya- 

Anemones, double. \, 

Various colonrg. 
EanunculnseB. Ta- \ 

rioos colours. - 

Hyacinths. Various 

eotonrs. 
Hyaaiirlhs. Tarioitt 

colonra. 
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16. BanuncQluses, double. Yarioos 

Goloars. 

17. Anemones, double. Yarions 

colours. 
10. Primula auricula, jK)rder varie- 
ties. Yarions colours. 

19. Fulmonaria virginica. Bine 

and purple. 

20. Dodecd.theon Me&dia. Lilac. 

21. Omphalddes y^ma. Bine. 



22. Fhl6x snbniata. B«d. 
28. A'rabis alpina. White. 

24. Primula Yulg^is, double. 

White. 

25. Hep&tica triloba, double. Dark 

red. 

26. Crocuses, yellow Dutch. Yellow. 

27. Primula Vulgaris, double. Red. 

28. Hep4tica triloba, double. Dark 

blue. 



II. List of Annuals for Summer, 



1. Nem6phila atomilria. White. 

2. CoUinsia grandifldra. Purple. 

3. Gilia tricolor. White. 

4. Nem6phila insignis. Blue. 

5. NolllDa atriplicifdlia. Blue. 

6. Leptoslphon andros^eus. Lilac 

and white. 

7. NoUlna prostr&ta. Yiolet. 

8. Clintdnia pnlch611a. Blue. 

9. Gollinsia bioolor. Lilac and 

white, 

10. Ol&rkia pnlch^lla. Rose. 

11. Eschschdltzia crdcea. Orange. 

12. Goddtia bifrons. Purple. 

13. Cl&rkia pulch^la &lba. White. 

14. Edtoca Tiscida. Blue, 



15. Luplnusnd>nus. Purple and blue. 

16. Iberis coron&ria. White. 

17. Ibdris umbell&ta. Purple. 

18. Clintdnia pnlch611a. Blue. 

19. Cl&rkia ^legans. Lilac 

20. Goddtia rdsea 41ba. Rose and 

white. 

21. Er/simum Perowskidnnm. 

Orange. 

22. Leptosiphondensifldrus. Purple. 

23. Nol^na prostr^ta. Yiolet. 

24. Nem6phila phacelioides. Lilac. 

25. Nem6phila insignis. Blue. 

26. Gilia tricolor 6lba. White. 

27. CoUinsia grandifldra. Purple. 

28. Nem6phila atom&ria. White. 



Liit ofhalf'kardy Plants for Autumn, 



1. Yerbdna ignea. Dark scarlet. 

2. Pelargdnium, ivy-leaved. Ya- 

riegated. 

3. Yerbena Hendersdnii. Purple. 

4. Lobelia ramdsa. Blue. 

5. (Enothdra macroc&rpa. Yellow. 

6. Yerbdna purpurea. Purple. 

7. Pelargdnium Ma^gl^ii• Ya- 

rieties. 

8. Yerbdna, Lord Leigh. Scarlet. 

9. Yerbdna, White Lady. White. 
10. Yerbdna Drumm6ndii. Lilac. 
31. Ldtus jacobse^us. Blackish. 

12. Calceolaria ruadsa. Yellow. 

13. Petiinia h^^brida. Purple. 

14. Pelargdnium. Frogmore scar- 

let. 

15. Pelargdnium, Punch. Scarlet. 



16. Sendcio Regans pldno. Purple. 

17. CalceolsLria integrifdiia. Yellow. 

18. Ldtus jacobse'us. Black. 

19. Nieremb6rgia gracilis. Lilao. 

20. Yerbdna teucrioides. White. 

21. Yerbdna Melindres latifdlia. 

Scarlet. 

22. Petiinia nyctaginifldra. White. 

23. Yerbdna Purple King. Purple. 

24. (Enothdra Drummdndii. Yel- 

low. 

25. Anag&llis coerMea grandifldra. 

Blue. 

26. Nieremb6rgia intermddia. Pale 

yellow, 

27. Pelargdnium, variegated. 

White. 

28. Yerbdna Melindres. Scarlet. 
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List of Plcmts for planting the Flower- OttO'deUf fig. 62, By Mr. Pringle. 



1. Snowdrops as an edging; the 

body of the bed of Moss 
Boses, dwarf. 

2. Hep&tica. Petunias, var. 

,3. Hep&tica. Heliotropium peru- 
yi^num. 

4. Double Primrose. Provence 

Roses, dwarf. 

5. Double Primrose. Scotch Roses. 

6. Crocuses. CalceoId.ria, var. 

7. Crocuses. Verbdna, var. 

8. Snowdrops. Perpetual Roses^ 

dwarf. 

9. Narcissus. Select herbaceous 

plants. 

10. Narcissus, or other Bulbs. Se- 

lect herbaceous plants, 

11. Crentid.na acatilis. Salvia ffil^ 

gens. 

12. Nem6phila inslgnis. Dahlias. 

13. Lasthdnia calif 6rnica, Dahlias. 

14. Dwarf Larkspur. Fuchsias. 

15. Claddnthus arabicus. Fuchsias. 



16. Collinsia grandifldra. Dahlias. 

17. Gilia tricolor. Dahlias. 

18. Primula cortusOldes, Salvia 

patens. 

19. Scllla, or Hyacinths. Select 

herbaceous plants. 

20. Scilla, or other bulbs. Select 

herbaceous plants. 

21. Snowdrops. Hybrid China Roses, 

dwarf. 

22. Sanguind.ria canadensis. Gerd.- 

nium, var. 

23. Addnis vern^lis. Scarlet Crerd.- 

niums. 

24. Auricula, var. ChinaRoses, dwarf. 

25. Polyanthus, var. Tea-scented 

Roses, dwarf. 

26. Scllla bifdiia. Senecio 61egans 

fldre-pldno. 

27. Erythrdnium P^ns Cd,nis. Ldtus 

jacobiB^is. 

28. Snowdrops. Noisette Roses, 

dwarf. 



According to this plan, the centres of the two extreme figures may 
contain fancy baskets or vases for greenhouse plants in summer ; and the 
centre, a, may be a basin and fountain, if there is water at qommand ; if 
not, Azaleas aud other American plants, mixed with select standard Roses. 
If the beds Nos. 2, 3, 6, 7, 22, 23, 25, and 27, were planted with Ame- 
rican plants, the garden might then be kept at much less annual expense 
of plants and labour. 

List of Plcmts for planting the Flower- Garden, fig. 62. By Mr. James 
Call, Foreman in Duncombe Park Gardens. 



1. Lobdlia fiilgens, and Luplnus 

n^nus. 

2. Mlmnlus of dwarf varieties. 

3. Heartsease of varieties. 

4. Verbena Drumm6ndii, and V. 

Melindres. 

5. Petunias of varieties, and Ana- 

g^llis Monelli. 

6. Escbscholtzia calif6mica, and 

Anagdllis grandifldra. 

7 . Alonsda Warazwiczi and Cl&rkia 

pulchella. 

8. CalceoUrias of varieties, and 

Collinsia blcolor. 



9. Herbaceous plants. 

10. Herbaceous plants. 

11. Scarlet geraniums, and Verbena 

Tweediedna. 

12. Cr4s8ula cocclnea, and Salpi- 

gl6s8is picta. 

13. Salvia patens, and German 

Stocks. 

14. Fuchsias of varieties, and An- 

tirrhinum caryophylloides. 

15. Dahlias of varieties, and Ger- 

man Asters. 

16. Salvia cocclnea, and Dwarf 

Rocket Larkspur. 

B B 
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17. HtdrangeaS) k 
Aster Am 61* 
Ins. 

18. Pentst^mon 
gentiaubldes, 
F. fruticdsa 
and Kem6phila 
insignis. 

19. Herbaceoua 
plants. 

20. Herbaoeons 
plants. 

21. Heliotrdpiuin 
peruvi&nnm 
and Goll6mia 
cocclnea. 

22. (Enoth^ 
Dmmmdndii, 
and Nemdphila 
atom&ria. 

23. Antirrhinum 
Vivid &Eiitoca 
yiscida. 

24. Verbena Tweed- 

ieflna 61egans, 
and Y. Sabina. 

25. Potentillas of 
▼arieties, and 
Schiz4nUiu8 
pinn&tus. 

26. Heartsease of 
varieties. 

27. Verbena inclea, 
andV. Melin- 
dres. 

28. Lobelia propin- 
qna, & Conv6l- 
vnlns minor. 

Fiff. 63 is a de- 
sign for a small 
American garden » 
which may be plaot' 
ed with Azaleas at 
a and g, Ealmias b 
and/, and Khodo- 
dendrons c and e. 
The central bed, rf, 
being planted with 
Magnolias. 




FIO. 63.— AURRICAN OARDElT. 
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Fig. 64 is a design for a garden, to contain a seleet collection of Dahlias 
and Hollyhocks. 

The beds at a a embrace snmll basins of water ; and, in order to 
contrast with the others, may be pitoted with a collection of Hollyhocks. 
The beds marked 
h b may be plant- 
ed with evergreen 
shrubs, in order to 
prevent the whole 
garden from being 
seen at once when 
entering. — There 
may also be a few 
plants of Juni- 
pers, or other dark 
evergreens, sprin- 
kled down the 
middle of the gar- 
den from b to b, 
in order to form a 
background to the 
Dahlias and Hol- 
lyhocks : for this 
garden, like Jig, 
63, is one of those, 
the beauties of 
which are to be 
seen in succes- 
sion, and not at a 
single glance, as in' 
the designer;. 62. 
The Dahlia bedff 
are so disposed as 
that every variety 
may be seen frotn 
the walk. The' 
^idth of the beds 
is 3 feet, which 
will admit of twcf 
rows, the planter 
of one row alter- 
nating with those 
in the other. The 
whole of the space 
planted with Dah- 
lias should be dug out to the depth of 2 feet, and a layer of brickbarts, kc* 
placed at the bottom of the bed, which should then be fiUeel with rich 
light soil. The Hollyhocks should also have a bed dug out for them, and 
filletl with rich soil. Both plants grow better for having a layer of manure 
on the surface of the soil, while they are forming their flower-buds. 




1^0. 64.— DAHLIA AND HOLLYHOCK OARDIEN'. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FLOWER-GARDENS. 

The foregoing plans will give a general idea of the usual method of 
planting flower-gardens ; and, of course, the designs and the plants may 
be varied at pleasure. The principal points to be attended to, in order 
to make the beds of a flower-garden look well, are the size of the plants 
and their colours. 

With regard to the size, no plant should be much higher than the 
others, and those that would grow taller should be pegged down. The usual 
rule iSy that no plant should exceed sis inches in height in a bed eighteen 
inches wide ; and that the plants may increase about six inches in height 
for every foot the beds increase in width. The plants should not be too 
nearl or they will be drawn up in height instead of spreading laterally ; 
and when this is the case, they never flower well, but become bare of both 
leaves and flowers towards the root. If plants should be in this state, the 
only remedy is taking up and replanting wider apart; but it is generally 
best to use new plants, as the old ones which have been drawn up will 
generally have weakened themselves too much ever to do well. 

The management of the colours of plants in flower-beds is a point of 
some difficulty ; but it is also reducible to rules. Every colour is said to 
contain within itself the germ of another colour, which, if mixed with it, 
would make black, or dingy white ; and these two colours harmonise 
better together than either woul4 dq with any other colour. It is well 
known that every ray of light> may be divided into seven colours, which 
may be seen in a rainbow or in a prism ; and qf these colours three are 
primitive or simple, and four compound. Now, it is found that every 
simple colour harmonises best with a compound colour ; and thus, that 
the secondary colour of red, which is a simple colour, is green, which is 
a compound colour ; that of yellow, is violet or purple ; and that of blue, 
orange. It is found, also, that no primitive colour harponises well with 
a compound colour composed from it. Thus, red does not look well with 
purple, which is composed of red and blue ; but it looks very well with 
green, which is composed of blue and yellow. It is triie that in plants 
green is so conimon, as to come in contact with every other colour ; but 
we shall also find that there are so many shades of green, ^ to render 
the hue of the leaves in harmony with every varied tint that may be found 
in the flowers. Green is also the most agreeable of all colour^ to the eye. 
It may be further o^erved, with regard to colours, th^t certain colours, 
such as red, yellow, and orange, are what are called warm ; and that 
others, such as blue, lilac, a'bd seargreen, are what are called cpld : also, 
that where the walks in a flower-garden are of gravel, cold colours ought 
to predominate in the flowers in the beds ; and where the walks are of 
grass, warm colours ought to predominate among the flowers. 

The usual way to try the effect of a new mode of forming and plant- 
ing a regular flower-garden is, to make a plan of the intended design on 
paper ; and then, after colouring the walks green or reddish, according 
as it inay be wished to have them of grass or gravel, to tint the beds 
according to the colours of the flowers to be planted on them ; or, what is 
better, to put coloured wafers on the beds, as these will admit of being 
removed and shifted about at pleasure, till a proper effect has been pro- 
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duced. As soon as tbe colours for tbe different beds have been chosen, 
plants may be selected of the colours required, and brought forward in a 
reserve garden, till the beds are ready to receive them. 

When a fiower-garden is to he laid ow^, the ground is first dug over, 
raked, and made perfectly smooth. The plan traced on the paper is then 
transferred to the ground, generally in the following manner : The paper 
containing the plan is covered with regular squares, like the paper con- 
taining plans of the Berlin worsted work : the ground to be laid out is 
covered with similar squares, formed by /sticking wooden pegs in the 
ground at regular distances, and fastening strings from peg to peg, till 
the whole ground is covered with a kind of lattice- work of string. Each 
string is then chalked and made to thrill by pulling it up about half-way 
between the pegs with a sudden jerk, and letting it go again ; this trans- 
fers the chalk from the string to the ground, which thus becomes marked 
all over with white lines, forming regular squares. The squares on the 
ground should be of the eame number as those* on the paper, but larger ; 
the usual proportion is, every square inch on the paper is represented by 
a square foot on the ground. The pattern is then traced with a sharp- 
pointed stick, tbe proportion in each square being copied. Sometimes, 
when the pattern is simple, it is traced on the ground simply by chalked 
string stretched from peg to peg — the pegs being stuck into the ground at 
regular distances, which have been previously measured, having been 
enlarged from the plan traced on paper according to a regular scale, in 
the same way as the squares were directed to be enlarged, according to the 
previous plan. If a circle is to be traced, it is done by getting a piece of 
string the length of the diameter of the circle, with a piece of stick tied to 
each end. One stick is then' driven into the ground in the centre of the 
circle, and a line is traced with the stick at the other extremity of the 
line, which is drawn out quite tight. An oval is made by tracing two 
circles, the outer line of one of which just touches the centre of each 
other ; short lines are afterwards made at the top and bottom, and the 
central lines are obliterated. A square only requires a peg at each 
comer, with a chalked string drawn from peg to peg ; and an oblong, or 
long square, is made by joining two common squares and taking off the 
corners if required. 

When the beds are traced out, the walks must be laid with either turf 
or gravel, and veiy great care must be taken to keep them exactly within 
bounds ; very great care must also be taken to keep the beds of precisely 
the; proper form, as the least disproportion is seen in a moment in a regu- 
lar figure, and has a very bad effect. The plants should also be constantly 
attended to, so as to let them cover the beds entirely, and not project in 
the least beyond the outline ; for, however beautiful wildness and irregu- 
larity may be in some situations, in a regular flower-garden they can 
only give the idea of carelessness and neglect. 



ROCKWORK. 

It has been already stated in this work, that there are two kinds of 
rock -work, viz., that which is intended to imitate natural scenery (see 



fig. 6E), uid that which ia iuteaded to s«rv« merelir m > receptacle Jbr 
pUnta (see^. 66); sonetiniea with the last kind of roek-work is aom- 
bined an uqnoriiim {Beej!^. 67). The Bret of these doea Dot require soy 
particuhir c&re in plaoting, except that the rocka Bhoald not be over- 
shadowed bf tall treea ; bat the aecond and third kinds need ekilfol 
.planliug, as their beant; depends principallj oa the plants thej contain. 
The principal point to be attended to in selecting plants fur rock-work 
to choose those that do not grow too fast, and jet flower profosely ; .. . 
the great difficolty ia to keep each plant within its proper bounde, and 
;et to bare the whole a muBi of flowers. 

Lia af PlaJdt fm' Roclc-Wor'k. 
The following plants are Tery snitabU for rook-work, t« flower ^m 
Pebroar; to May : — Wkit«. The wood Anemone ; AnemAae montJUii 
the vbHe Hepitica \ A'rabia alplna, and A. dtbida ; the white a 
Scotch Crocuses (Cidens bifictma) ; Lil; of the Valle; (OonialUria majdlie); 
Iberia sempeniienB, and I. gihraltiLrica ; Christmaa Eoee (HelUboras 
nlger) ; Snowdrops ; the white double Primrose ; and Sangninilria cana- 
densis. Blue. AnemAne apenulna ; CrOeus T^rnns; the blue HepfiU. 



X. : rris phmila : Qrape Hyaciath ; SclUa pis'coi, S. v£ma, and S. si- 
blrica : and Qentilna acatUis. Ytllote. The Winter Aconite ; AdAnis 
vern&lis ; Al/ssum saidtile ; CrAcus sulphiireua and C, liltens, and the 
Cloth of Qold Crocus (C. sd^dus) ; I'ria IntlaoenB ; Narcfssoe minor, and 
N. BnlbocMinm ; Driba uiijldes ; the common Primrose ; and tbe Cow- 
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slip. Purple. Aubrietia deltoidea ; A. purpurea ; Erinus alpiuus ; the 
dog's tooth Violet ; the common Violet ; the double lilac Primrose ; Chi- 
nese Primrose ; Saxifraga oppositifMia ; Soldanella alpina ; Verbdna 
Lamb^rti, and V. Arraniina, &c. Red. Sildne rub611a ; L/chnis alpina ; 
Pink Hep&tica ; double red Primrose ; and Cinerikria cru6nta, though 
this last must be kept in the house during winter, and only planted oat 
after its flower-buds have formed. Various kinds of Heaths, and some of 
the Cape bulbs may be brought forward under glass, and planted out 
when about to flower in a similar manner. For the summer months the 
following flowers may be used : White. Ibdris Tenoreina ; Alyssum caly- 
cinum ; Ar'abis bellidifdlia, and A. petras^a ; Actse^a racemdsa ; Achillea 
Clav^nnsB ; White dWarf Campanula ; Valerid>na monttlna ; Carddmine 
aaarifdlia ; Potentllla rup6stris ; and St^via Eupatdria. Blue. Aquil6gia 
alpina ; Camp^ula rotundifolia, C. gargllnica, and C. ptilla, Viola cucul- 
14ta ; A'ster alpinus ; Lupinus niknus ; Periwinkle ; Lob^l^ gr&cilis ; L. 
cssriUlea, and L. unidentd,ta ; and the Calathian Violet ; Sedum Sieboldii. 
Yellow. Qaz^nia specidsa ; Moneywort ; Lasth^nia calif6mica ; Bartdnia 
aiHrea ; yellow Musk plant (Mlmulus mosch^tus) ; Hoop Petticoat Nar- 
cissus ; and A'Uium M61y ; Potentilla afirea ; Trit6nia uviLria. Purple. 
Wild Geraniums of various kinds ; several kinds of Phl6x ; dwarf Asters ; 
and dwarf Stocks. Red. Anemone japdnica ; Did.nthus deltoides, and 
D. barbsltus; L;f chnis Ise'ta ; Pink-flowered Cistuses, and Helianthemums ; 
Phl6x Drumm6ndii ; Rhodiola rdsea ; Saponaria ocymoides, and S. cala- 
brica ; Saxifrdga sarmentdsa ; Linnsea bored>Us ; Erodium alpinum ; 
Selene Sch&fta ; and several dwarf Pinks ; Antirrhinum majus, and many 
other flowers of various colouis, but which may be very appropriately 
introduced, including several foliage plants of different colours, such as 
the Stipa pennata, Cerastium tomentosum, and the Pampas grass. This 
list will serve to give an idea of the kind of flowers which are suitable. 
Many others will occur to every one fond of a garden. When an aquarium 
is added to the rock- work, as in fig. 67, it will be necessary to place a few 
aquatic plants in the water, and a few marsh plants round the borders of 
the pond, for which purpose I have subjoined the following list of suitable 
plants, some of which are quite hardy, and may remain in the water all 
the year, and others will require protection during winter. 

List of Aquatic and Marsh Plants. 

Two of the handsomest aquatics I know are AponogUon angtistifbUtm,^ 
and A. disthchyon; they have both wiiite flowers tinged with pink, and 
black anthers, which give them a very lively appearance. A. distdchyon 
is much the larger plant of the two. They are both tolerably hardy, but 
require protection during winter. Pontedhnxi cOrddbta has arrow-shaped 
erect leaves, and an upright spike of dark purple flowers. It is a native 
of North America, and is quite hardy in England. BiUomusumhelldJtus, 
the flowering rush, with its head of pink flowers, and A'corus Cdlarnus, 
the sweet-scented water-reed, are tall showy plants, as is Cyp^rus Idngus, 
which last bears some resemblance to the Papprus of the Nile. For smaller 
plants, may be mentioned the little Frog-bit, Hydr6charis mdrsus-rancBj 
with its pure white flowers ; Hottdnia pal'dstrus^ the water violet, with 
its pretty pink flowers ; Cdlla pcdiistris, the water dragon ; Cdlt)ia 
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palUbStriSy the marsh marigold ; Nymphc^a dlbttf the common water-lily ; 
Stratidtes alMea, the fresh -water soldier; Sagitthria sagittifdliOf the 
Chinese arrow-head, with its white and green flowers ; Pinguicida lusi- 
idnica; Sdmolus Valerdndi; VUldrsia nymphoideSf the yellow-fringed 
buck-bean ; C6marum paliistre ; and Niiphar ddvena. The beautiful 
little Polygonum amphilnum^ the rose-coloured water-pepper, with its 
dark pink flowers, of which there is so much in the large piece of water 
opposite the palace in Kensington Gardens, is quite hardy ; as is Meny- 
dnthes trifolidUa^ the common buck-bean. These are all common ; but 
ThMia dealhata^ a curious black-and-white plant, and Trd/pa ndtans, 
the water caltrops, also curious, are more rare. 

For the plants not aquatics, but which will thrive when they have 
their pots plunged in water, are the white A^rum (Cdlla cethi^picd), the 
tall scarlet Lobelias, and all the kinds of Mfmulus. As a companion to 
the little Musk plant, I may recommend the Myosdtis palHstriSf the true 
Forget-me-not, and Houstbnia cariilea, a pretty little plant, with very 
pale, star-like flowers. 

The following bulbs will also grow and flower splendidly with their pots 
half plunged in water : — CHnum capSnsey the white-striped, and purple 
Cape Crinums; Amaryllis specidsa, sometimeB called Hippedstrum pur^ 
pHreuirij and sometimes Valldta purpurea, with dark crimson, lily-like 
, flowers ; Pancrdtium mexicdnum ; and CalostSmma purpurea, C. liitea, 
and C. dlha. All these are half-hardy bulbs, and require protection 
during winter. 

SUNDRIES. 

Under this head I propose to give a few lists of plants suitable for par- 
ticular purposes, which I think it may be useful for amateur gardeners to 
know, in order to be able to select tvhat may be required for any par- 
ticular purpose. Thus I have given lists of roses to aid the amateur to 
select from the long catalogues proffered by nurserymen. There are many 
plants which may be planted in pots, and brought forward in a hot- 
house, or by plunging in a hot-bed, so as to flower much earlier than in 
their natural season ; while other plants may be killed by similar treat- 
ment. It is therefore useful to know what plants will bear to be unna- 
turally stimulated with heat ; and I have given a list of those usually 
forced by the London nurserymen, so as to flower in February, March, 
and April. As many kinds of Cape Heaths are very ornamental in their 
flowers in winter, I have subjoined a list of those that flower about 
Christmas ; and I have added other lists of different kinds which have 
been suggested to me, in the hope of rendering this little book as useful 
as possible. 

Lists of Boses. 

Summer Eoses. — Common and crested cabbage, common and crested 
Moss, Luxembourg. Damask. — Madame Hardy, Madame Zoetmans, 
J Z6a.— Sophie de Marcilly. — French or Qallica. — Boula de Nanteuil, 
Kean, Ohl, Transon Goubault, Blanchefleur. — Hybrid Chinese^ Bowbon 
and Noisette. — Brennus, Charles Lawson, Ch6n^dole, Coupe d'H^be, 
Madame Boll, Madame Flantier, Paul Ricaut, WilUam Jesse. 
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AuTCTMN Roses. — Hybrid PerpetuaU. Augaste Mie, Baronne Pre- 
Yost, Madame 0. Grapelet, Caroline de Sansal, Catherine Gnillot, Charles 
Lefebvre, Comtesse de Chabrillant, General Jacqueminot, Duchess of 
Sutherland, 66ant des Batailles, John Hopper, Jules Margottin, La 
Beine, Lord Macaulay, Lord Raglan, Madame Bivers, Madimie Alfred 
de Rougemont, Maurice Bernardin, Oliyier |)elhomme, Prince Camille 
de Rohan, Pierre Netting, Senateur Vaisse, Turenne, Victor Yerdier, 
Madame Freeman, Mademoiselle Bonnaire, Le Rhone, Louise Odier, 
William Jesse. 

Bowrbon, — Prince Albert, Sir Joseph Paxton, Sourenir de Malmaison, 
Souchet. 

Noiiette, — America, Desprez & fleurs Jaunes, Celine Forestier, Dean 
Hardy, Isabella Gray, Lamarck, OpMrie, Solfatare, Triomphe de 
Rennes. 

China, — Cramoisie Sup^rieure, Fabvier, Maijolin du Luxembourg. 
Mrs. Bosanquet. 

Tea. — Bougere, Devoniensis, Gloire de Dijon, Madame Willermoz, 
Moiret, Niphetos, Souvenir d^Blise Yardon, Sourenir d'un Ami, Safrano, 
Yicomtesse de Cazes. 

Yellow ^868. — Persian yellow, Harrison!. 

Hardt Cliafbino, RiTNNiNa, ob TBAiLiHa RosBS. — BoursatUt, — 
Amides, Gracilis, 

Ayrshire, and hybrid dilto. — ^Bennet's Seedling, Dundee Rambler, 
Ruga, Splendens. 

Alba.— ¥€iicit6. 

The following are suitable for pillar roses in a oonserratory : — Brennns, 
Charles Lawson, Coupe d'H6be, Gloire de Dijon, Paul's Vivid, Ch^n6- 
dol6, ]^adame Louise Carique, Souvenir de Malmaison, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Cloth of Gold, Solfatare, and Fortune's Double Yellow China, which 
will grow to cover a large extent, flowering abundantly early in spring, 
and again late in autumn. 

Ornamental flowering Shrubs f 

Weigl6a rdsa, all the Mahonias, or Ash Berberries, Cean6thus azureas, 
and other kinds, Viburnum, various kinds, SpirsB'a aerifblia, S. b6ila, the 
Judas tree. Rose Acacia, and several kinds of Escalldnia, Azslleas, Rhodo- 
d6ndrons, E41mias, Pi^vla macrostycha, Double-blossomed red, and 
Double-blossomed white Chinese Peaches, Ribes atireum, sangulneum, &c, 
Persian lilacs, Ddphne Mezi^reum, Deiitzia gr§,cilis; ^c. 

Shrubs Flowering in Winter, 

G&rrya elliptica, Chimon&nthus fnlgrans, Laurustlnus, Forsythia 
viridissima. 

Perennial Plants flowering in Winter, 

Tussildgo fr&grans, Christmas Rose, Chrysanthemums, Dielytra spec- 
t^bilis, Violets, Due Van Thol Tulips, Scllla prse^cox, Mopsidium ad^ule. 

List of Plants suitable for early Forcing. 
The common and Persian Lilacs, the Jasmine, Detitzia sc&bra, Lily of 
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the Valley, Koses, Abiitilon striatum, Cinerarias, Kalmias, Azaleas, 
Chinese Primroses, AcEkcia armtkta, Heliotrope, Hydr&ngea, C4lla 
ethi6pica, Cinerarias, Lemon-scented Verb^a, Hyacinths, Van Thol 
Tulips, Camellias, Sweet Peas, and Mignonette. Pelargoniums, and 
dwarf Dahlias, are also generally brought forward in heat for flowering 
earlier than the ordinary time. 

List of Winter-flowering HecUki which blossom about Christmas. 

Erica hyemdiis, E. Archerikna, E. 611ula, E. yestita, and E. imbric&ta, 
all with pink or red flowers ; £. grandindsa, E. Bowied,na, E. Lamberti- 
&na, and E. c&flra, the flowers of which are white, and those of the last 
species fragrant ; E. Sebilna liltea, with yellon^ shining flowers ; and E. 
Massdni, with orange and green powers. 

Plants for Glass Cases. 

Ferns of Tarious kinds, viz., the dwarf species of Aspldnium, Aspldium, 
Adi^ntum (Maiden hair), Polypddium, ^ris (the Brake), and Trich6- 
manes ; Lycopddium (the Club Moss), various species ; O'xalis acetos^lla 
(the Wood Sorrel), Anemdne niemordsa (the Wood Anemone), Ver6nica 
alplna, the Bird's-nest Ne6ttia, or Ladies' traces, Dent^a bulbifera, 
Paris quadrifdlia, Crocuses, Hyacinths, and various kinds of bulbs. 

Plantfi suitable for pegging dovm in Beds, 

Nearly all the Verbenas ; the dwarf Dahlias ; the evergreen and all 
the trailing Roses ; most of the Petunias ; the Periwinkles ; some of the 
Lobelias : Clstas purpdreus, and other kinds of Cistus and Heli&nthe- 
mum ; Ci-ucian^Ua stylosa ; Rhododendron hirsiitum ; Fftohsia glob6sa ; 
severai kinds of Vacclnium ; Gaulthdria Sh&llon ; Clematis montilna, 
and some other kiiids of Cli§matis ; and generally all kinds of trailing 
plants. 

Plants for Baskets, to hang down, 

Maur&ndya BardayHna, Lophosp6rmum scd.ndens, L. erub^cens, L. 
Hendersdni, and L. spect&bilis, Kccremoc&rpus 8cd,ber, Tropse^olum 
peregrinum (the Canary-bird flower), CSobae^a scandens, and C. sc&ndens 
variegkta ; Conv61vulas of various kinds. Moneywort, Noldjia atriplici- 
fdlia and prostrslta, Camp&nula garg&nica and other kinds. Lobelia 
erinoldes, L. sellidifdlia, L. gr&cilis, and other kinds; Marlanthus 
cserdleo-punct^tus ; Thunb6rgia aUta, T. a. 41ba, and T. aurantiaca ; 
Verbena Melindres, and other kinds ; Petihiia nyctaginifldra, and some 
other kinds ; Ibdris sempervlrens, and I. Tenored.na ; and vijirious kinds 
of roses. 

EIBBON OABDBNINO. 

Of late years a mode of arranging plants in flower gardening, so as to 
form stripes or bands of different shades of colour, and called ribbon 
gardening, has become very fashionable ; and when the colours are well 
contrasted it has an excellent effect. For this purpose the following list 



vill proTe useful to select from : — Amar&nthiis melancbfilicna rdber; 
Agathiea ciBltetiB ug6Dl«ii lariegiLta ; A'rabis &lbiila varieghla ; A'lriplex 
Lortinsia rilber ; Centiurea argintea, C. Ragnaina, C. oandidissima, and 
C. gymDoc&rpa ; Cinei&ria marltinia ; Ceilietiiiiu tOmentAsnm, C. BJeber- 
Btelnii ; Cdleng Verech&ffelti, C. BKimeJ, C. Digricans, C. marmorita ; 
Pu-fligiam grinds ; Onapli&liiiia lanitum; Lobelia Bp«ciAea, L, FaitO' 
n^jia; Lonfcera aiireo-rfticul^ta : Malc;6l!Qia mv^tima ; Felargonini 
Tariegaied ^old and eilier leaved ; Ferilla nankineasiB ; Tropeeolnn 
Verbeaae j VJDca m&jor rarieg^ta. 



3eve»l kioda of oraanieDtal foljag^ plants have latelj' been lamed oi 
of pots ID summer and planted in vell-drained soil in situations sbeltered 
from cold «^ds, and general!; on slopes, natnml or artificial, hdng the 
■ontb, so that tbe sun's rajs ma; have a more powerful effect in render- 
ing the soil wartnet for the roota of tbe planta than if these had been 
planted on level ground. Moreover, enperfluons moiatnte can readily 
pasa down the slopes. It ia essentially necessary that no stagnant mois- 
-e ahould remain about tbe roots ; and tbe soil sbonld be rich, light and 
roua. In this way tbe following, moetl; anbtiopical, plants have heen 
euccessfullj grown in Bummer, at wbloli aeaaon, from the grandeur of 
their foliage, Ihej offer a magnificent appearance. Arilia papyrifera, 
A. Siebfildi 1 Arundin^ia falc^ta ; Arlindo ddnax, A. dOnax varieglta; 
Cal^diam escnlSntum, C, odOrnm, and others ; Cannas; Cineraria plata- 
nifolia ; FerdinSjidia iminens; Giinnera ecibra; Moutagnoaahetacleifili* ; 
P&aieum palmiBlium ; Pb6rminm tSnai ; Rlclnus sanguineus, and others ; 
Sol&DUm argeut^am,Bnd others ; Wigandia caracas^na. 



9 at a loaa for a place in which 
ler, I haie tbonght it ma; be 
useful .to give a 
short descrip- 
tion of the moat 

vance I know, 



have a frame 
J mnde of wood 
) (Which can 1 
' pnt together 1 



fig. 68 ; or if mannre cannot be readilj obtained, turf, or stones, o 
bricks lined with sttav or bay will do. Witbia tbii wall tbe pots ma 
be pl)M!«d as closelj aa possible ; ^ 

and where manore caa be ob- 
wned easil;, a little may be laid 
>n the earth in each pot. Some 
Bnaeiaa matting, old carpet, tar- 
paalin, or baize, may then be 
nailed over the top and sides of 
'he frame, and a piece left loose 

hang down in front like a cur- 

ain. When the weather is rery 
severe, an additional cOTering of 
matting, or old blankets ma; be 
■wn oier the frame ; but the 
un in front shoold be thrown 

. admit the air, wheneTer the 
weather is siifficiently mild; and 
(he mat in front ahoald be kept 
fastened up, aod au oil -cloth 
thrown oier the frame in con- 
tinned rains, lest the plants 
ehould damp off. 

Where there are tree Fieonles 
or other plants in the open ground^ 
which require a, slight protection 
from spring frosts, nothing can be 
better than wicker-work coieringa, 

like that shown at c in ;fji.8fl. The ' -w.. . .^.^ ^^ ■ 

eTeigreen Magnolias, the Anstra- Fig. 49, 

lian Acacias, and similar half-hard; trees, and the mere delicate kinds 
of pines and firs, may be psotected in the same manner ; while the 
smaller half-hardy shrubs, such as the Cistuses and Helianthemums, uuiy 
be protected by the smaller coterings shown at d and t \ and plants 
against a conserratiye wall, snob as China Roaes for early flowering, may 
be protected b; the eoTericgs shown at a and b. Tliese coverings may 
be made of pluKd rushes, sewed together ; auil making them will afford 
exeelleot employment for poor women and children in antnmn. 



The aboFc obserrationa may be rather eonaidared as hinla to amai 
florists, than as directions for the management of a flower-garden ; hut 
they will be useful to those who take an interest in the subject ; and to 
those who do not, no directions, hDweier ample they ma; be, win be of 
any aiail. No one, m f^t, can erer make a good giuxlenar, who has not 
a sincere love for plants ; and I cannot conclude bel ter than by adding, 
in the words of Kay, who wiute on flower-gardens about two hundred 
yeara ago : — 

'^The loie of anch a master will keep eacb lender plant ohve Ms ci 
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and skill have collected ; for neyer was any art or excellence liked or 
loved by the ignorant ; it is knowledge that begets affection, and affec- 
tion increaseth knowledge. Love was the inventor, and is still the main- 
tainer of every noble science. It is chiefly that which hath made my 
flowers and trees to flourish, though planted in a barren desert, and hath 
brought me to the knowledge I now have in plants and planting ; for, 
indeed, it is impossible for any man to have .any considerable Collection 
of noble plants to prosper unless he love them ; for neither the goodness 
of the soil, nor the advantage of the situation, will do it without the 
master^s affection : it is that which animates and renders them strong 
and vigorous ; without which they will languish and decay through 
neglect, and soon cease to do him service." 



THE END. 
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